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PREFACE. 



Afpabbitixt aloir, and alwaya silent, are tiie opentioas of those 
great laws vliich, under Infinite Wisdom And Ooodnese, pegol&te the 
periodical changes of our globe. Thus, with noiseless step, and 
almost imperceptible adranoe, do the seasons succeed each other, as 
thej come robing the earth with verdore, decking her with flowers, 
crowning her with plenty, ot enshrouding het with gloom. It is 
thns, too, with the more flrequent transitions from the darkneas of 
mght to the effulgence of day. Ifot suddenly does the eastern 
horizon become flushed with beauty, and radiant with light. Kot 
till after a lengthened prelude does the great king of day come 
forth ; and it is then only that he may slowly mount the sky 
towards the acme of his splendour, from which to shed a flood of 
glory upon the rejoicing earth. And seeing it is thus with the 
material and the physical, we are not surprised to find that it is 
also thus with the mental and the moral. It is not by spasmodic 
efforts that bowledge can be diffased among the people; nor is it 
by forced marches, or with military honours, that truth makes its 
.triamphal progress through the world. Slowly and silently, far 
from the gaze of the busy throng, are generated those forces which 
are moat powerful in furthering the great work of human enlighten- 
ment and progress. The whispered word of kindness, the homely 
song of affection, the simple lesson of instruction, the truth-con- 
Toying argument, the high and ennobling thought,, the pure and 
elerrating example,— hare all a potent influence in moulding the 
minds and characters of men, and in thos hastening the approach of 
tiiat better time which the poet sings of, and the seer foretells. 



^ese tboaghti hsTe been snggeatod to ua bjr a reb jootive 
glance at our editorial labonra during another lialf jear, and I7 an 
inspootion of the contents of tlie new volume of the British Con- 
trovernaUtt, which we now present to onr readers. QoieUy and 
persevetingl; have we, during anotiier somewliat lengthened period 
of tame, proaecated onr olterialied work, cheered on by the £»ct that 
onr monthly iaenes hare been reoeired with conuderable favour, 
aad have enjoyed a large circulation ; and now the goodly Tolume 
which they comtitate we send forth, in the hope that it will, in 
oompanionship with our previoiu volnmea, find a place in the 
litrntry of many on ardent atadent, and many an earnest thinker, 
to there exercise that regal power whiob makes "books, and the 
tiiougbts that come from books, tbe det^nining forces of modem 
«,oietT.- 

We scarcely need to inform even the most casual reader tbat for 
the contents of this volume we are indebted to a large number of 
intelligent and earnest men, who, though leBident in various part* 
of the country, have met in our pages, as on common ground, to 
state their honest convictioiis on great questions of present And 
abiding interest. True, tbeir views are conflicting, and tbeir 
opinions opposed; but we rejoice in this, because it supplies a teat 
of accuracy, and places our readers in the most favourable circum- 
stances for drawing their own conclusions, and forming a clear and 
impartial judgment. To all these, our friends and coadjutors, we 
tender once agun our warm and heartfelt thanks, rejoicing in l^eir 
continued efforts to do good, and in the &et that they, with us, are 
contented silently " to labour in bnilding the great temple of Truth, 
simply contributing their force, and leaving neither the inscription 
of theit names, nor the impreas of tiieir hands." 

Deoemier, 1B59. 
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IGNATIUS LOTOLA— JESUITISM. 

"A greea Ami from th« yet liiiug trunk of an aged tree."— ffoUm. 
"DiTiME Providenoe," saja Jeremj Taylor, " is the eliip, and God 
ia the pilot ; and the contingenoiea of the world are Bometimea like 
the fierce winds, which OMT^ the whole event of thiags whither God 
^easM." This helm-holding power of the Dirioe One may be 
traced, by the thoughtful-minded, in each one of those vast move- 
tnents of humanity in which any marked change of thought, manners. 
orhtehaa taken place. Along the many-Unked chain of CansatioiC 
when the mainsprings of Futurity are touched by an Almighty 
finger— the influences of a realizing activity, transcending human 
tiiDDght and powar, are rapidlj;^ and surely flashed ; and these— 
while conserrmg to each individual the outworidng of his own 
pkrtienlar aims — frequently produce a result beyond and above the 
oiginol designs of men, and their immediately conscions desires. 
In the swell and current of circumstance there is a potency whii^ 
shapes and guides the coarse of man's life in such a way as to work 
*nt aforethought, though humanly nnlooked for, harmonies of being 
«Bd well-being. The pervasive prescience of the Deity, though 
eierted vicariously and through others, is a perpetoal /actor in^o 
problems of History, and may not, without (rfTecting our results, bo 
MBitted in the act of considering them. Men mark the convergence 
<rf inducement, aim, and opportunity, and note the ultimate lasue 
ot consummation of the multiplex activities employed in elabo- 
rtting eventa and giving practical play to the differing intents rf 
meOpbut tbey seldom mount to the primordial sources of chaoga. 
Streams, though they rise on hill-alopes, are fed from heaven. Th* 
whole energy and life of history are emanative— they flow forth from 
flw heinjf of man, which is the gift of his Creator and tite very 
"inspiration of the Almighty." 

" To 'cipher what is writ in \tmwi books' 

i> not enough to make one comprehend History, in its essence and 

unnoDj ; nndeiBtand the miracle of hnniHa life, in its entirety and 

TOL. M.] B [1869. 
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oneneu ; or perceive the "gre&t plan" which pemwatea as well u 
permaniees "the Course of Time." Sincere and patient thoaght 
are, ia this study, better aaxilJAries than mDltitudmoas tomes and 
the mere frnitB of earnered reBearch, Season is the inner spirit of 
History ; research is only its natiiment ; and Events are but its oat^ 
ward form, which is shaped by the enTironmentB which encircle it and 
the time in which it acquires beinn- There is no perfect and *jiwne- 
diata growth, change, or passage of thought into act. A ceaseless 
interaction of Will and Girciuastauce goes on in all events. History 
is an evolution, of which the co-existent and co-active elements are 
mind and Kature. Of the former, the vital force is supplied by the 
Omniscient; of the latter, sil the attributes and qualities ere hut His 
gift who formed it. In both, therefore, however latent, the power 
and purpose of the Deit^ reside ; and when they enter into causative 
viiuaage and relationship there muvt be at onoe initiated a series 
■od sacoession of changes, calculable by him only who fully com- 
prehends the forces and modes of the co-emcients, tram a concurreaoe 
ot which a sequence of events may issue. We make no domand 
iqK>n. the religioua faith of the reader by our method of argomevt ii 
this Kttempt to demonstrate the neoeAoiT and inevitaye mworbiiv 
of Providence among the energies of Hifltory — conditioning, cao- 
tedliag, and sustaining the grand entirety of Fate, the progress of 
iBdividoals, and the career of nations ; and therefore, as eia^dft 
BatnxaUy,iieceMarily,and efficaciously a* ,9rai'ii!g' — acting in, oe-actiag 
with, and re-aoting upon the elements of events from the base to 
the very summit of being. Whatever be the UietJogical opinions — 
neoeeaitarian or libertinarian — entertained as to a more or lew inii- 
mate constraining, restraining, or inclining (^ration orco-operatioa 
of the "£temal Spirit of the Universe" upcm lite soul, and thus 
wpon die destiny of mma, there cannot be a douU regarding the 
Ulenl M well m poetic troth oi Hie statement, that 



This is a clear, philosophical deduction from the preouses that have 
boen laid before the reader, and its truth and relevancy have been 
Toocbed for by a wide induction taking in the grandest momants of 
liistory — revolutions and epochs. Ko one of these, when properly 
-atndied, has ever yet been interpreted as an accidental fact unlinked 
flraai tbe concatenation of cause and effect, or cut off Jrom the laws 
of growth whieh r^ulate the world of ^Events as truly as the king- 
doms of Nature. Every one knows fnll well that no great change 
<ner tjioroughly startled and w^laid the world. Long befiw« a 
Aowht ripens into an event, signs of its lat«nt growth are visible, 
and it comes to be recognized sa a necessary and oompcnent thou^ 
ftr from inevitable part in the system of providence through which 
' ■ force of a Divine purpose — " whose hidden meaning ' 
adeavours" — has been wrought, l^irou^h all poMible 
tikis ^eotive, generstire, aad craiatracton effluent* is 
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rMdf to start into vital pUj, and sprmg out into modifying actiritj 
or transrorming life. It not onlj ciroulates in, but emanates from, 
tbe times aad enTironmenta of men ; and its vigour animates maa'a 
own heart with the love for and the need of progressive improve- 
ment. Directly or indirectly, therefore, there is an unintermitting 
adminiatratire fbrtligoing of Causation from the ^reat central Sonrce 
of potrar, that first faintly hints the future, and thereafter — if not 
tltmeb; — witli heavenly touches works out the events which gain 
& g«EC of all posterity: thus bj separate egenoiea, in differing 
modes, alike through old and new forces, effecting the one aim to 
iriiich all tends, only that this also, when accomplished, may be the 
iutaative of a new development with new means, progresses, and 
lesslls. It is the charaoteristic of great men to ent«rtain iat«reet8 
Hid engage in acta which, while they fulfil their own pecnUar private 
ends, ran some part of their way m the same groove as the larger 
ianies of God — whose mastor-paasions and exertions He employs to 
initiate a moyement or to round tbe grand conree of an epoch. 

The erondeur of individualism is not, as might at first sight 
seen, eEmiuated by this theory from the essential and necessary 
Older of causation ; but is rather intimately and inevitably incorpo- 
rated into tbe wide range of agencies tbrougli which the transceu- 
dint potentiality of Frovidenco works outit« purpose. In somesoul 
a ereat idea breaks the germ, and struggles into fiowOT. From this 
a Uioasand other seeds are aoattered and are cultored into growth 
in other minds. The initial, undeveloped form planted primordially 
in the soul, but dormant for ages from lack of the normal elements of 
^erek^ment, is thus substantiated, and made one of the inevitable 
^ancmtena which must be perfected into full reality and adequacy 
of resnlt — complete historic manifestation. History is, therefore, 
tiie jTBctioal logic of living thon^t, in'which premises give results ; 
Uwee again give premises ; and out of these are again, eliminated 
new reuilta — ever widening in their circle, ever increasing in their 
^■ortance. Tbe life of man is intertwined with the whole past of 
Hjstory, with tbe whole present of effort, with the whole future of 
hope ; a nmltitude of affinities bind him to bis fellows, to organic 
Mtnre, and to tbe external world ; implicated in and bound np with 
tiKae no man's faculties sre &ee from suggestions, iuduences, and 
mtnints, whose power he feels yet can neither calculate nor resist, 
IMedate or postpone. Out of tbe whole cycle of a man's experieuoe 
im life and aims grow, sod from these his acts and works take not 
4nr initiation only, but their progress and results. 

X'atalism forms no part of our creed, nor does our use of the t«m 
dartm imjily the determinate causative pie-arrangement of each 
tNl^rianal item of human activity and progress — though we do not 
Act off, by tbe acceptance of our theory, tbe strictest disciple of 
MBeHitarianism from puraoing bis own speculations inbis own way. 

Sbnld tiiot in each and every possible mutation or permutation 
MUt's will or att the purpose of the Creator and Pisposer is 
ifaai^ owable of emaaenoe or fisHi-groirth, and tbftt it u quite 
B 2 
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iimuftteri^ to the accompliBluneut of His Divine will in wbat maimer 
or from vhat motiveB Miy giTen crestnre maj act. 
"The teilma of bting to no othtr bow," 
and hence the dew of the morning is not more transient than is the 
effect of any act or set of acta against which " the ordinance of 
heaven" ia registered. Eveiy change ia shaped and formed, what- 
ever man majr aim at or hope for, ao as to bnng abont, in the long 
run, the very intent which lived within His thought from whom m 
has "it« origin and end." If we read Hiatoiy ao interpreted, we 
ahall find that, however folded in mystery events may be, there is an 
adequate cause for each, and a favourable issue for aH. This, how- 
ever, by no means absolves any individual from the need of earnest 
moral activity in his own position in life ; for it is obviously better 
for our own sonl's welfare that the providential purposes of the 
Moat High should be realized through and by ns, than that they 
should be effected independent of, if not in opposition to, ua. 
Fatalism is a dead letter, and moral reeponaibili^ rules in, reigns 
over, and excites all. Destiny is no vague word, even though thus 
modified ; and earnestness is heightened in its signification when 
we regard it as an honeat endeavour to fiilfil the bencsta of a power 
whose will is " far removed " from any influences derived from our 
oft-changing minds. The mvstery and divine significance of life to 
each one consists in this — tnat we are parts of, and participant 
actors in a mighty scheme, in which we must not only perform, but 
choose our path, and eiert the latent eapabilitj of our souls in the , 
production of effects which tend to the procuring and furthering of | 
the progress of humanity, by the extension of civilization over tha 
earth, by the removal of evil from the universe, by the promulgation 
of better principlcB, by the inculcation and exemplification of purer 
morals, and by the increase and spread of the happiness of mankind. 
If we do ao by co-working with Providence in the effectuation of 
His desired ends, with forethought and honest purpose, and find the 
pleasure of our existence enhanced by moving in and helping on the i 
nobler issue of events in harmony with the divine and inward 
sphere of progress and betterment, we shall do well, and fulfil onr 
true destiny rightly. ■ But ahonld we slothfolly reckon the route 
impassable, and the objects aimed at unattainable or nndesirable, 
then shall we ill fulfil our mission by resiling from our duty ; but , 
not the less shall the route be opened up and walked in, that man^ 
may go to and fro and find delight in it. We may fail ; but Provi- 
dence will effect its perfect work. 

These introduotorr remarka have far exceeded our original intent, 
which was to show that, in the historic annala of our race, no i 
had attained the high places of repntatiou, aa the sonrce of i 
influences in the ongoing of events, unless in subordination to the 
designs of Providence, and for the elaboration of some experiment 
neeoAil, at the time, and in the circumstances, to initiate, to carry 
OD, or to effect some result to which the past is pledged, and for 
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»bioh tlie tatute w&its. Hence " every work iiBaes in a result ; 
Hie general sum. of such work is greaA ; for all of it, as geauine, 
tends towards one goal ; aU of tt is additive, none of it subtractire." 

Belieying, with Carljle, tliat "Protestantism is the grand root 
from which our whole suhsequeat European history branohes 
ont," we yet find a problem in that history which baa not been 
adequately explained. It cannot have been witliout Kood reason 
that one of the most singular synchronisms of modem histon^ took 
place, and that the selfsame year, 1521, held within its circle two 
crises so important as those which determined the future of Luther 
at the Diet of Worms, and of Ignatius Loyola at the siege of 
Pampeluna. The hfe of Luther haa been written from many points 
of Tiew (and we intend, hereafter, to add our mite to the sum of 
thought his labours bate educed), but we have not yet, so far as the 
preaeut writer is aware, had the biography of Loyola composed with 
a riew to discover his true place in the scheme of Providence, and 
Hie lessen which his life teaches. 

To ^lis task we at present devote our thoughts, and though our 
aketch must be both brief and imperfect, we yet hope to present 
tarh. a notice of his life as shall, in some measure, render it intelli- 
gible as a part of the grand evolution of modern history, and prove 
th&t even the founder of Jesuitism was an outgrowth and an mevi- 
table phenomenon of the Heformation. 

Achievement is the result of ettrnestness; but success is more ;^ 
it is the result of an earnestness working in harmony with, in pro- 
motion of, and in lineal and logical sequence to, the aim, the 
ntscent principle, and the necessity of the time, — of a clear-sighted, 
prncient recognition of the pervasive, though immanent, design, 
policy, and requirement of an age, accompanied by honest ener^ of 
uumght, speeon, and act, for its advancement, and the production 
of inch results as agree in their tenoar with the pure and good 
designs of that Providence which, by a " subtle cham of countless 
links," holds and operates upon all the causes of all things. 

There can be no success, for there can even be little achievement, in 
injthing entirely adverse and opposed to the ultimate good and 
undress of man ; and wheresoever achievement is maoifested, we 
Bay be sure there underhes that development and form of eSbrt 
■drae needful experiment in history, which, though not in itself 
IMordant with the march and progress of events, is yet, in its 
dtimate results, promotive of the healthy vitality of the future. We 
m^ be sure, therefore, that in Jesuitism, as in many things else, in 
temting disharmony with the rise and progress, growth and develop- 
aent of humanity, there is some soul of goodness entitling it to live 
ijtd achieve, if we have wit to find it. 
' A degenerate church— how shall we regenerate t&alT If man 

Tf . " And bf tba merit of nl« gold, drou, doit, 

' ^ ' ruichaas cormpted pardon o( a mail," 
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eon there be anything but " juggling witchcraft" in the tale of that 
Boblimo sacrifice of the predona blood P If " by faats, rieils, for- 
malities, ajid masa work, a man's soul could be saved," wnerefore 
the need of that only begotten One's living and dying P Discipline 
and doctrine should cohere and harmonize. Luther' sees that 
Christ is foiled in his noblest ends, unless they do so. He knows, 
alao, that they do not. His "heart's desire and prayer" was, that 
life and thought ahould alike be God's, through Christ. This conld 
not then be, and he stood out trcaa the Church in which the veiy 
Msence of Christianity was made a subject of sale, " comnroniiae, 
insinuation, parley, and base tmce," instead of bold and honest 
teaching. This act could only be justified by a prixtf that the 
abuses and corruptions which scandalized Chnatendom were only 
capable of reform by an outward movement and secession; and 
tkis was only possible by causing a marked and well-known effort to 
be made, by one sufficiently gifted and powerful, to purify and change 
the very inner core and heart of Christendom, to revive its ancient 
graces, and counteract, if it were impossible to expel, any in- dwelling 
evil. Of anch a work, Ignatius Loyola became the instrnmeut. 
How he strove, and how he prospered, will be seen in the sequel. 
But we have already delayed too long with eiplanatory matter, and 
must now proceed to recount such events in nia life as may enable 
us to perceive in him a distinct aim and character, such M 
mark hun out as a aincere, free-seeing, earnest soul, — indeed, an 
Epoch Man. 

YSioo DB LoTOLA T OSez, whose name has now been upwards 
of three centuries famous under the Latinized form — Ignatius 
IiOyola, — was the eighth son and thirteenth (and youngest P) child 
of Bertram, Lord of Onez and Loyola, and Marr Ss^z, his wife. 
The cafitle of Loyola stood on one of the apple-fielded and carefiiUy 
cultured slopes Chat lie between Azpeitia and Azcoitia, in ihv small 
Basque province of Gruipuzcoa, which occupies the eastern extre- 



mity of the northern coast of Spain, where the Pyrenees throw up 
their bulwarks, and abut upon the angle of the Bay of Biscay ; and 
there, in 1491, Ignatius waa bom (eight years later than the German 



miner's son, — "The aolitary monk who ahook the world"J. ITie , 
Lord of Loyola belonged to one of the noblest Spanish families, and j 
claimed the right of being summoned to do homage by a special 
writ. Such a man had, of course, friends at court, and no life 
sufficiently honourable for a scion of his house could be found, save 
such as gave him place among the far-famed Spaniab cavaliera, who 
at this period lent effulgence to the hiatory of dl-fated Spain. The 
scant education, then usual, having been somewhat haatily slurred 
over, the young Ignatius was, under the guardianship of Don 
Antonio Manriqnez, Duke of Najara, a relation, installed as a page 
in the court of their Catholic Majesties, Ferdinand and Isabelb, . 
where he may have seen— 1501 — the discoverer of a new world ' 
wearing chains,— memorials of a king's gratitude ; or perhaps 
attended the pompous funeral — 1606 — with which the monarchs he 



□r Columbus. Ckwjtt li& wu tken, in Spaiti, t^e only life wbioa 
afforded opportnnities for the exercise of courage, the atlainment of 
sccamplishmoDta, or the acquisition of personal distinction. The 
actihty and renown of the court of their Cathi^c Majestiea wu 
great and marked. The western world added its wealth to the 
Creaaures of Spain. Granada had yielded to Castile, and the ctowk 
rf Naples had been conferred on fiimons Ferdinand. Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and the Shlearic Istes, ss well as the cis-Pjreneao portion of 
the province of If avarre, were added to his kingdom hy tjte energies 
of war and the atrategies of treatiea. Mihtary ardour could not 
fail, under such circumatances, to eioite and animate the y'^u'^ 
conTivialists, whose favourite amusements were the dramatic ro. 
mancea of Jnan de la Encina ; whose farourite canoionei and iiiltem- 
eieat resounded onlj lore and glory ; and whose chief emplojm^ts 
"CTs in shows, tournaments, and stately processions, where TaloTUf 
was crowned by beauty, Ignatius greedily drunk in the feverous 
fervour, and found stimulation, not in his brothers' successes in amiB 
onij, but in the one book which he penised with more than student 
rapture — Tasco Lobeira's " Amadia ae Gante." In the epicheioism, 
the, fascinating romanticiamB. the strangely blended colours of 
diiTslric virtue, magic, and licence, which, that book disphjed, 
there was much to stir the voung, hot blood of Don Ignatius. It 
is scarcely to be wondered at that this vivacioua, vain, aspiring, 
handsome, and naturally brave young gentleman, should have er- 
kibited a military bi^ early, and been devotedly assiduous in 
atWnding to the instructions given to the elives in the art of war, at 
court, in camp, in field, or in barracks. While "the dew of youth" 
yet glistened on his looks, his fbrm exhibited the grace and dignity 
of the military mould ; though only of middle stature, he was sym- 
aietrical and iSexile ; his eye sparkled under a broad and prominent 
Stow, which overarched along, curved nose, well-Seshed cheeks, of 
Bomeirhat bronzed and swarthy hne, and a chin round which S 
tssffly-trimmed beard was curled. Sis whole framework seems to 
have been " nobly planned" for action and enjoyment. Li his look 
a prompt, nnhesitating, self-assured gAllantrj appears; and the 
tccomplishmenta of the courtier give piquancy and flavour to the 
(races of the man. Of the pleasures, not to say dissipations, of 
esort and military life— with the single exception of gambling;— ho 
Jreely and readily partook ; and mingled wiwi glee w)d heartiness 
nAeir somewhat tumnltuons enjoyments. Seligiouanesa appears 
ts have been ind^enoos to his nature; his lips are said to hare 
been free from o^lis and scoffing; and the general tone of his 
noral nature seems to have been above the average of his compews, 
tti he was often chosen arbiter in the disputes Mid quarrels of hia 
Bore passionate and less guarded companions. An intuitive adnut- 
neu in noting character, and guagiBg,,en^aging, and mana^ng meo. 
Bade him successful in taking and keeping the lead of bis ttt. In 
fte heart of this youth, too, knightly enterprise was oonpled with A* 



old"— except in Ute nTingt of 
o far ai we know, never,— 

" ConfirnKd by motiul jmndu of ttwir huidi; 
AttosM hj the bolj dou of lipij 
StnngtheDod bj intcKhuigcinnit of thalc tixigt; 
bat yet potent and stron^thoa^ hopelsHB, aa the lovei of Dante, 
Petnrcb, Tauo, or Sir Philip Sidney ; yet one, the cemembrance 
al wLoBe object—" no countess, no duchesB, but lomethiiig higher 
atill," — remained in his sonl, long after, pure as a prayer. 

" Etoq ki the smile of woman Btampa our fat«, 
And Mii«cnt«i the love it f raC creatsa." 

Loyola was a good deal engaged in the contentions raging between 
FrMiee and Spain, regarding the border provinces of their respective 
territories. Ferdinand was the moat astute and poweriid monarch 
of his age, and was somewhat unscmpulous in the means taken to 
attain the objects of his ambition ; and he had succeeded in adding 
ITararre to nia other dominiona by a reckless combination of force 
and fraud. Francis I. (then only Count of AngoulSme] had oon- 
Nderably distingoished himself m the defence of the territorial 
bonndanea of France, and had given good occupation to the soldiery 
of Spain, among whom Loyola was enrolled, and with whom he was 
gathering fame. 

In 1616 Frands I. attained majority and klaeship; a year there- 
after Ferdinand succumbed to the imperious Miarpsbooter, Death, 
and was succeeded by his grandson, Charles V., the life-long rival of 
the French monarch. The frontier states of Francis were by this 
event menaced both on the Flemish and the Spanish sides ; for 
Charles was also sovereign of the Netherlands. The natural anxie- 
ties of statesmanship, no less than the exigencies of the times, 
teqniied continnal defence, and tempt«d to occasional offence, on 
each part ; and hence we can easily suppose the stir and din of war 
were seldom stilled. In such a school, under snch training, Loyola 
was an apt pnpil. Camp-hfe and its hardships nerved and inured 
his frame ; war-tactics quickened the pnlsationa of his thoughts ; 
victor-elories stimulated his zeal and ireahened his ardonr ; while 
stddierly subordination united with the habit of command to bnn^ 
all his faculties under drill, and into constant and varied activity. 
To intensify the military ambition of each Spanish soldier important 
events arose. In 1619, by the demise of Maximilian, the imperial 
crown of Germany became the subject of a contest, which seriously 
disturbed thepeace of Europe. Charles and Francis became candi- 
dat«B; and Henry Till, of England intrigued considerably to be 
admitted aa a competitor. Charles was successful ; and was crowned 
Emperor, 23rd October, 1520. This by no means tended to allay 
the fevered jealousy and rivalry of the monarch of France ; and 
hence he studied revenge and reprisal. The events resulting thence 
eoae&ai us, because they bring Loyala into the field in the turning 
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Seizinz the first Bugeestian that presented it«elf, Francis I. 
tiponsea the caoae of the femilj of John d'Albret, who died in 
1516, having been, in right of hia wife Catherine, King of NsTarre. 
Ferdinand {CharleB V.'a predeceseor] had, as we bare hefore noted, 
aoqoired the territory bj means mnch leas than ftur. Francis, made 
Tiituons by hi» rage and disappoiDtmeDt, insisted on reatitntion. 
!Diis Charles resisted ; and, as ne was in a condition t« reward 
zealous services, there is little wonder that the legitimacy of "pos- 
session " gained many eatbusiastic defenders. Encouraged by a 
rebellion in Castile, favonred by the absence of Charles in Germany 
—where Luther's schism was causing annoyance — and goaded by 
pretty active passions, Francis resolved on an invasion of Navarre, 
with the nonuD^ object of enforcing the restoration of the unjostly 
captnred sovereignty of John d'Albret. In this invasion Fampelnna 
{amently Fompeiopolis, noio Pamplona) was besieged. This city, 
t!ie ancient capital of Navarre, the seat of the courts, and the resi- 
draice of a bishop, occupies an eminence rising Jrom a small, hiU- 
gheltered, circular, fertile plain, called Cuenca, on the left of the 
Arga, Mie of the northern tributaries of the Ebro. It was then a 
piaie of considerable strength, being well fortified, having a penta- 

Snsl citadel, built by Philip II., the length of whose sides was a 
onsand feet each. Loyala, whose patem^ castle was not far distant, 
held a subordinate command In the garrison here. The large force 
with which Francis, in his anzietv to regain ground, bad surrounded 
&tm, terrified the besieged ; ana, either through sympathy with the 
annnrection, fidehty to their own reigning house, or deficiency in 
wrarage, the occupants thought of capito&ting. Loyata was chi- 
valrous and haughty. He could not consent to an unresisting 
defeat; nor was he blind to the honours that might await a heroic, 
even though successless, attempt to defend the trust which Charles 
lud committed to the keeping of the garrison in which he had a place. 
Heaping contumely on the abettors of the base proposal ; exhorting to 
B brave defiance ; eipressij^ a firm determination to abide by liis 
faalty to the uttermost ; and counselling unanimity and co-operation, 
I»yola strove to turn the awkward current of popular feeung into 
thB channels of duty. In this he failed ; whereupon he, with one 
fonpanion only, left the assemblage of the citizens, and managed to 
"Mate the soldiery who manned the citadel Ut hold their own to the 
■ttennogt. The battering of the French artilleij soon broke the 
nils of Fompelnna; ana through the breach an impetuous onrush 
of tie enemy was made. In this critical eiigence, Loyola's vigour 
aad daring prompted him to throw himself into the breach, and to 
ntist with might and main the entrance of the assailants. The play 
of hnllets on the walls by chance struck nobler game i and the one 
Wnc spirit in the Rarrison was suddenly reduced to powerlessness 
ud inefficiency, for Loyola was, almost at the same moment, smitten 
bya oannoD-snot on the right leg and by a stone-splinter from the 
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wall on the left. He fell in the breach, barring ingress by lus 
bodj ; and, on hia &11, the spirit of the garriaon haTing became 
eihanBted, a wpeeAf Bnrrender was made. The French entered as 
conquerorB ; but mindftil, as they always are, of the homsige dne to 
bravery, they caused the ntroost care to be taken of the prisoners 
and the wounded, in both of which claaaes XjOyola figured. The 
severity of the injnriea he had received was so great, that the storm- 
ing party kindly conveyed him to the castle of Loyola, where, under 
motherly and sisterly care, his wounds were nuraod with the skill of 
kindness. The fractured and splintered bones had, however, in the 
haste of dressing, and under the joatling of carriage, not been 
properly reducef The legs were shamefuUy misshapen, and the 
snrgeoDS who were consulted gave it as their opinion that one, at 
least, coald not be properly aet unless it were broken again. So 
sensible was he of hia gainllnesB of figure, and the attractiveness it 
imparted to any, but eapocially to a military man, that he agreed to 
have thia done ; and accordingly the operation, though attended with 
fearfVd excruciation, was attempted. Having nerved his soul to 
endurance, he bore with resolute will the intense agony it caused. 
Bnt the combined rack of mind and body to which he had been sub- 
jected seemed to have overstretched the capacities of suffering he 
pOBSeBsed, and a lethai^ic exhaustion, from which no recovery was 
hoped, name on. Life seemed to be waning to its last ray, and the 
ministera of religion were called to sum up hb account with eternity. 
On the eve of June 29, sacred to St. Peter, Ihe crisis occurred. 
The surgeon had retired, hoping little, and the priest had ahriven 
him for death. Towards midnight a vision stole upon his soul, and 
St. Peter, not yet bereft of his miraculous healing powers, appeared 
before hun. The ebbing tide of life returned ; the failing pulses 
quickened ; the soul, already imped for flight, sat down to brood 
a^ain ; and the trance passed away. He was saved. But, then, at 
ivhat a price ! ITo more could he, with shapely greave, mount 
charger in the march, tread with ereaselesa elegance the halls of 
princes, or enter, with the matchless irresistibility of a handsome 
man, lie boadoir of beauty. Each circumstance of life must 
impress him with an acute sense of grace lost and irrecoverable. 
Conld it be borne that he, erstwhile "the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form," for whom knightly renown, the adventures of war, 
the fame of valour, the escitementa of lore, had such charms. 



should turn from all these, " made lame by fortune's saddest spite," 
and culture olives, tend vines, or bruise apples into ciderp Ifot 
while one ray of hope lingered in the horizon of probability that the 
shapeliness and contour of his waated leg might be regained. The 
wound was, by his order, a^tin opened, ana a protrusive bone cut 
away. The worst agony of this terrible trial, at thevery thought of 
which one's flesh shudders instinctively, was borne with unflinching 
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BtenmeH. The martyrdom endured waa ill requited ; the Gracea 
refused to be won, though Oxxa eamcBtly wooed ; and the cure was 
aafaToumbU. Dreary dajs of convalescence followed ; days from 
which hope seemed banished, and sofiering bore no semblance to a 
miniaterinir angel. The shows, the revelries, the glories, the pro- 
mises of life were fading. The harassiog excitement of tliongh^— 
the nervous irritability produced by pain and impatience — a restless 
Bind prisoned in a languishing frame compelled to inoetivity — all 
combined to induce a strange and singular state of mind. Add to 
these the powerM fancy which, in youth's spring-time, had embidmed 
in a chiv^rio romance the first and chief of the apostles, St. Peter, 
exercised on and excited by Landolphus' "Life Of Christ," and a 
volnme of the " Flores Sanctorum," or " Biographies of the Sainta," 
a collection of those marvellous legende, in which deeds more w<m- 
derAil than the choicest strokes of chivalry were strewn, thick aa 
Uackberries, along the page. Kindled, inflamed, enraptm^d 1^ 
Aose narratives, with whujE he sought to beguile the weary hours, 
and entice a visit from forgetfulness, new passions and ambitiona 
■woke in his soul, and he found biiuBetf yearning to become the 
eopesmate even of those ghostly fathers, whose glories gleamed 
upon his fancy, and changed the course of his enthusiasm. The 
seed of a new era is ripening in his soul, and heroism is not yet 
b^ond the pale of his ambition. 

" Defomiitj a dariuji ; 

Bf heart Knd bodI ; idiI maks itself tlie equal, 
Aj, tha SDperior. of tfae rest. There is 
A spur in its bait morements Id become 
All that the olben cannot, in snoh thiols 
As >lill an tm to both.' 

Tiie change thos effected we shall now endeavonr to detail and 
estimate. 

Ueanwhile, let us notice that at this very time there site, in tha 
solitary castle of Wartburg, a monk under the ban of the Empire. 
He hid stood unblanched and unabashed before the emperor, the 
Sectors, hiahopa, dukes, margraves, princes, and lords, wno formed 
the Diet of Worms ; and had boldly " reasoned with them oat of 
the Scriptures." Threats u>d entreaties had been spent on him in 
Tain; he was neither to be bent nor snapped; all hia pith waa 
hesl^y, and his hones were not destined to become fiiel for a pope's 
fire. A king of England had whetted his pen against him ; and in 
recognition of bis services had been rewarded by 1*0 X. — in the 
une year, 1521 — with the most sacred title of the British sovereigQ 
—"Defender of the Faith." Strange after-events wUl bring the 
monk of Wartburg and the knight of Loyola into a collision of 
thought ; " but the end m not ^et." r 
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ASS LITUBOIBB HOSR CORDCCITX TO DXTOTIOV 



^ligion. 



AEE LITURGIES MOEE COJSDUCIVE TO DETOTIOK 
THAN EXTEMPOHAHEOtJS PB.AyEE.P 

AFFIBlfi.TiyB IBTICLB. — IT. 

Bbfobb enterinft upon the discaBaioii of this question, I think it 
will be SB well to define in what Bense I employ the term *' Liturgy; " 
more especially as it is a word which is used to eipreBi two Bevend 
meanings. Drawn from the Greek word which means " to aacriJUe," 
it was originally applied only to the forms for celebrating the euchn- 
ristio sacrifice or mass; and even now, when speaking of the 
" ancient liturgies," it is generally understood that we refer only to 
tbo ancient forms of the ordinary of the mass. Thus the Jeruauem 
Liturgy (composed by St. James), which has been commonly used 
in Syria from the time of the apostles to the present day ; the 
Litnrgy of St. Mark (otherwise called the Liturgy of Alexandria, of 
which see he was the first bishop), and erery other litnrgy now extant, 
consisted of one service only — the sacrince of the mass ; and the 
. doctrine they teach us most explicitly and undeniably is, that the 
highest act of christian worship is sacrifice. 

It will surely be admitted thatwhatever proceeds from God must 
be for our benefit. Knowing our inmost necessities aa He does. 
He wonld fnmishus with whatererwe needed, did He in His mercy 
judge it to be good for us. And this He has done moat amply. 
Committing to His apostles the care and government of His churoh, 
we find, in the few writings that they have left behind them (and 
their very paucitj shows that they were never intended to be oni 
tola guide), allnsions which to a Cathohc are unmistakeable. " The 
form of sound words" which St. Paul adjnres Timothy to "hold " 
(2 Tim. i, 13), means not merely the creed, but tlmt "form" inwfaidt 
the creed was embodied.* And in other places in the New Testament 
it is mentioned almost as plainly. The apostles either theraselvea 
wrote (fts in the casea of St. James and St. Mark), or imparted to 
their followers the substance of those liturgies which we at present 
possess. We hear of no CongregationaUat, Independent, or Free- 
churchman in pre-£eformation times (although an ingenious indi- 

• It proUbly rsftn also to the pnicHce of connnitting to mcniorf the anaphiyra 
or caDOQ of the maw, nhicb was the coitom wilb tha cle^j in prunitive timn; 
the CbriiUaDB, beating in mind our Lord's injunction not to " cut pearls be(ar« 
■wine," bnng bo jetloos of peimittiDg siiuigeia to know vhst their senice oaiH. 
nated of. 
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vidoal has written a woA to show St. Paid was an Independent), 
no opposition to the use of those highly prized and mueh venerated 
" forms of words ;" no desireto offer the hoi; sacrifice in any manner 
different to the establUlied practice in the various countries. There 
RM a nnifomiity of sentiment, and a uniformity of action, springing 
from a uniformity of faitli, which no "acts of uniformity " can ever 
impart or restore to those who have left the true Guide to follow the 
attractive novelties of unauthorized sophiatTT, or the greater attrac- 
tion of being permitted to think as they please, and believe what 
th^ like, in matters of religion. 

Sach a form as that which Christ, through his apostles, has left us, 
admits of no difference of opinion amongst tberoembers of that holy 
catholic obnrch whose existence and (£>minion it proclaima. The 
trtu^T is perhaps (with of course the continual gu^dianship of the 
drnroo) our best safeguard against false doctrine. It is the means 
of keeping us in the " one faith " (Ephes. iv. 5), and at once the 
iBMt beautiful and matchlesa form of prayer that could be devised. 
It is suitable to every class and every nation on the face of the earth. 
Kie phlegmatic German, the volatile Frenchman, the sober Engliah- 
msn, the inhabitants of Iceland and of India find in the mass a com- 
fort and delight that no other form of prayer can give them. Na 
Other form has ever yet been able to satisfy the spiritual cravings of 
maolcind. And it is perhaps owmg to the extreme mengreness oi the 
AngHcan liturgy that it baa scarcely ever done more for Anglican* 
than made them feel how nnsatis factory it is, and that it ia only 
when attended by snrpliced choira and Gregorian chanting that the 
terrice possesses the slightest attraction for the multitude. Its want 
of tvaliiy is perhaps the secret of the aversion with which diasenters 
rwird it. 

In process of time, however, the word " liturgy " baa come to 
neauaset form oi tmyeis tor public toorghip. I shall, therefore, in 
the followin? use the term in this sense. 

The Jewish people had given them by the Almighty himself an 
slaborat« and magnificent ceremonial religion. A temple, unmatched 
in grandeor of proportion and goigeonaneaa of decoration, was by 
Gi^'a own orders built, and which, while the Jews remained faithful, 
H« made Hia dwelling-place. Day after day the aacrifice was o£ered,. 
and the vast area resoonded with the chants of the priests and Le* 
rites, while the courts were thronged with worshippers; and thither, 
onoe in every year, each Jew was obliged to resort. The temple 
was called "the honae of prayer," and stated hours were set apart 
for thia purpose. Our Lord doubtleas observed the hours of prayer, 
tot he frequently went np to the temple to pray ; and we are es- 
presaly told (Acts iii. 1) that Peter and John " went np into the 
temple to pray, it being the ninth hour." Cornelius had a vision 
at Uie ninth honr, Acts x. Peter had a vision at the sixth hour 
(Aoti J, 9). Here then ia a grand " form," or rather liturey. And 
we ought snrely jndEe by thia what is most acceptable to God, since 
this ia the model which He has given for our imitation. The fram^ 
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work of & Utu^j is here establiBlieil beyouil donbt This iras Qie 
manner in wliii£ Grod draired to be serrod ; and we meet with no 
eipreBgicHi of His will, wltich seemi to indicate that erety rettige of 
wnat onoe pleased Him so much Bhoold be swept away. Ob tiie 
ocmtraiy, our blessed Lord expresHlj deolaret, " I am not oome to 
ietbroy the law, hat to fidfil it." And what ii Catholicity bat a 
" fblfilment " of the old lawP Here is the oontinnal prewnoe of obt 
Lord himself in theEsohariBt; always innotone^daoe only, att^ old 
Godwae in the temple, but in every Catholic churdithronghonttbe 
world. Here is the daily sacrifice (of tbe mass), the priesthood 
(which of coarse the saoriflce impliee), the hours of prayer, and every- 
thing down to the veBtments of the prie«t«, the lamp of the awte- 
tnuy, and tbe holy water. All these, never destroyed by the new 
law, are still in the possession of Christ's ohun^ forming the ctm- 
tinnatioD and fblfilUng of that dispensation which the aiildi«a of 
Israel once enjoyed. 

But the question, whether litorgiei are more or less ooDdaeiv« to 
devotion, can after all be answered only hj individnals for them- 
■elves. A set form of prayer may be pleasmg to some, bat the re- 
Teise to others. If the use of liturt^es reats upon no better ground 
tlian pr^erexce. It puts an end to all oontroversy upon the snlijetit ; 
as it moat in that case be a sim^e matter of taste. We Catboliea, 
however, beheving the liturgy is the eborch's provision for o«r 
■piritnal necessities, andknowmg that she has the promised guidaace 
of tbe Holy Spirit (St. John xvi. 12— xiv. 16, &,a.), who is to renuuB 
with her all days for ever, caonot with the lra«t oonaisteney object 
to forms with which the church has ever since her foundabMi beea 
■atisfied. Nor would we for a moment desire a change. Only tJioae 
who have experienced the spiritual delight of hearing tdsbs with de- 
votion, can tell what treasures are bound up in it, and are imparted 
to those who, though nnwtsthy, yet strive to become the sou of 

Clement says (p. 126) that " No litorey, however perfect or scrip- 
tural, can by any possibiKty be oompUe^ so S8 io indnde -^ttxen or 
thanksgivings or petitions suited to tbe various wants and ever- 
varying circumstances of mankind." If he by this merely means 
that we cannot have special forms of prayer for peace, or thanks- 
fpvin? for the socceas of our arms in the Crimea, India, &c., com- 
posed before the events happen, no one, I think, will be dit^iosed to 
quarrel with him. Bnt if ae means that payers cannot take a 
totally new meaning, aooording to Uie intention of tbe par^ reciting 
them, I must beg to difier with him. The nuwa is fruoed so pecu- 
liarly, as to adapt itself to the feelings of any person preaent at it. 
Let Clement take any Catholic praver-book, and he will understand 
what I mean. He wilt there find tnat every action or {arayer of the 
priest has a corresponding prayer for thepeople to use. I will just 
give an instance. At pp. 5B, &9, of the Vade tfeonm, abook-mndi 
used by Catholios, is tbe following i— 
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DeBetinu at Matt, 

Tttbn et infinite nwrcy, hsTS pity OD 

JuHit meny on w. Tby children ; Jeiua, Burificiid for 

U. Cfariste. elainn (thro times).— os, apply to na the irerits of Thj 

CKruf, haoe mercy on iw, Bavine btvod ; O Holy Ghost tbs 

S. Kyrie, e1«Bon (tbrer limea). — Lord, sinctificr. descend intflonrliearta,iBd 

iatt mercy on tw. I tnflsmo them with Thy love. 

It will be Been Lere tliat derotiona in this manner may be vaned 
by die people as mucb aa thej please. Tliej are not bound to fol- 
low the omciatlag priest, nor to keep to a Imok, ^ej are at liberty 
to nse what devotions ther please throti^out the entire mass, 
ind can eitber say tbem from a book, or, uniting their inten- 
tions vitk those of the pnest, offer any prayer or ejaculation that 
may occur to tbem. Frotestants do something very* similar when 
fliqr use the Lord's Prayer. For instance, when they say, " For- 
gire US our trespassea, as we forgive them that treepass against as ;" 
some offence may recur to their mind, and they »gain, in spirit, re- 
new their forgiveness of the offender. Or " Deliver us from evil" 
mar he amilied to any sin into which they ma^ habitually fall ; 
or Dy " iM include some dear friend whose salvation is their heart's 

Clement, at the commencement of his paper against litiirgies, Mya 
that " it was found in primitive times that some /orw q/" »erpice Bhotud 
be observed for order and edification of the body to be gained." 
I^B ia a very unfortunate adinisaion for one to make who pTofesaes 
to be opposed to all " forms of aervice;" because it is quite clear that 
the primitive times, being the nearest to those of the apostles, must 
be OQi best guides in determininif in what sort of worstiip tbey, 
kariug received the same frvm Cbnst, bad instituted for Christiana. 
Clement eoGS on to say, — "We conceive that litargies or forms of 
prayer* for these reasons would be used from a very early period ;" 
80 early, indeed, that ancient writers are unanimous in ascribing 
llieir origin to the apoetles diemselves. "And they were jiroftaft^ 
very extensively adopted, in order that the more illiterate leaders «F 
public n orship, .... when learning and book kncnledge was 
*ery limited, should have something definite by which they might 
lead the minds of the worshippers on to spiritual things and spiritual 
dtrtjes." Instead of depending upon "conceptions and "proba- 
bilities," it would have been better for Clement to have addaced some 
Cfof his assertions, since he must be well aware that the lines X 
qnoted are open to very serious objections by all parties. And 
inatead of saying that " IJtnrgies were very nseful before their esrly 
eormption by the additions of superstition," he might have pointed 
Dot uie period at which any variation crept into tne Alexandrian, 
Jsraaalem, or other liturgies. What ground either is there for the 
(eoklesB charge of " illiteracy " against the clergy of the primitive 
dLDrchP It IB worse than unfair, it is positively aishoneat, to arguo 
n this style. 

' Then tanns tx* not ijDonjmoai, as 1 hare ilnady pdnUd out. 
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Again, at page 236, be tells us that "the epirit of fomutliBm 
giowa out of preacribed forms of prayer," and mentions the "Bo- 
mish" church as au installed of formalism ; and at page 238, aajs 
he "doeg not object to the use of a hturgj so much, as protest 
against the principle of uniformity, and the compulsory use, by 
authority, oi any form of prayer." So, then, the secret of his 
objection to them is impatience of restraint. He prizes his " liberty 
of opinion" so highly, as to disregard the voice of a church which has 
been obeyed for ages, not only on thesubject of litui^es, but in every 
doctrine, and prefers setting np for himself a standard of devotion, 
which may please no one else ; and fancy ^1 the while, that i^nning 
coanter to the wisdom of eighteen centuries is following the wish 
of our Lord, that all his followers "might he oTie, even as He and 
the Father were One." Yet " Clement" will find that all his life he 
has been neglecting to keep holy a day commanded in the Bible, 
and observing one at the command of that " Bomish" church he so 
appears to diaUke. He will find in Holy Scripture no command — 
not the flhghtest hint of such — to keep holy Sunday, and neglect 
the Sabbath, or Saturday. 

At page 136, referring to the " Popish Prayer-boot," he mentions 
the use of strings of beads in counting the " number of Paternosters 
and Ave Marias" that are repeated by Catholics. It is to be hoped, 
for conscience sake, that he has inspected the " Popish Frayei-book." 
I fear, however, that, in common with Protestants who make these 
random assertions against Catholicity, he has not taken the trouble 
to inform himself correctly on this point, but obtained, at aecond- 
hund, what he knows about it. The rosary (which is the name of 
the devotion in which the beads are used) forms so apt an illus- 
tration of the use of forms of prayer, that I cannot refrain {torn 
giving A slight eipknation of it. 

The rosary consists of fifteen meditations, chiefly upon events 
occurring in the bfe of oni Lord. The first five are, the Annun- 
ciation, the Visitation, the Nativity, the Presentation of our Lord 
in the Tpmple, and the Finding of our Lord disputing with the 
doctors in the Temple. It must not be suppoeea that we usually 
go through the whole of the rosary at onee. This is rarely done, 
except in monasteries, nunneries, and the like, where the inmates 
have more time and devotion than those who are engaged in the 
world continually. It is usual to say five of the divisions at a time, 
and takes half an hour. I will only stay to explain the first 
mystery, — tijo Annunciation. We commence with a short recital of 
the wondrous events attending the period when the anget announced 
to Mary that she was to become the mother of God ; and this 
serves as the subject for a short meditation. We then say the 
Lord's prayer, and ten Hsil Maries,* bearing in mind, the whole 

* As same people faacjtliit Iliis is merelj aajinj; " Hiil, Marj" tn tiarn ortr, 
I subjoin the prft;er: " Uail, Marj, full otgracel the Lerd is vitb thee. BlesBcd 
art tboa smoDget women; and blttiti is the fruit at ihj womb, Jems. BoT;r 
Uu7, mother of God, pnj for us, siniurs, now snd at tbi hour of death. Amta. 
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, the mysteij of the AmiHiiciatkin. Tlien follow* the " Qlaey 
I the Father, ' and a, prayer. As every myatery is the same in 
^ it will be unnecesaa^ to deaciibe the rest. A ftifl 
eiplttiiation may be found in No. 12 of the Clifton Traote (Id- 
ftirna and Lambert, Paternoster Eow), or the whole derstton, in 
any Catholic prayer-book ; the " Garden of the Sonl," for iml«noe, 
which may be procured for gizuence. 

Doea "Clement" admire Cdvin? Hera is hia opinion about 
foraia of prayer : — " I strongly repommend that there Bhould be a 
jbedform of prayer, and eccleeiastical rites, irom which it should 
not be lawful for the pastors, in the eiorciBB of their oS&ce, to 
dtpart. There ought to be an establiahed catechiBm, on establiiihed 
mwJe of administerinfc the saeraments, and also a public ,^>rm tf 

aayer." (Calfini Epistola Protectorl Anglite, 29 Oetobria, 1548.) 
o«t of the reforming divinea were of the same opimon, and 
"Clement" will not, I suppose, accuse tAem of being "illitierate 
leaders of public worship." 

If " Clement" is opposed to all " foima," let him at once abolish 
the use of the Lord's Prayer, which he says ia used too frequentlr 
in the Anglican service. I should imagine that, if the prayer be a 
good one, there can be no objection to using it a second time. 
Neither do I think that it would be impaired by being used fifty or 
a hondred times. A popular proverb says, " One cannot have tiM 
mncb of a good thing, ' and we surely cannot haye too much of 
derotion. "Whether it be the effect of having always followed « 
set form of prayer, or haTing always lived under a religious rule, it 
is quite certain that in the tunes anterior to the Beformation. the 
pa^Je — the English people remarkably so— were very religious ; 
W now it ia very rare to see a poor person in any place of worship 
besideB the Catholic. And all those great and holy men whom 
Protestanta speak so highly of (and would that they would read ait 
their works, and not only scraps and quotations !), such aa 8t. Au- 
roatine, St. Chad, St. Cuthbert, Grosteste, Ac, observed a rule ia 
umt devotions and their conduct, and that rule was Sohb'b. It 
i» diat chorch, of which they were members, which Protestants 
now brand with the horrible name of Antichrist. 

But are Protestants who oWect to forms of prayer consistent, 
when they themselves use fixed %™»s.' "Physician! heal thyself !" 
A hturgy, with ita annually recurring services, has a power of 
i«ealling and impressing upon our miada events which we might 
ferj possibly forget. Thus, when Easter comes round, who oaa 
f«ii to remember what it commemorates P So with Christmaa.day, 
sniGaod Friday. In the service of the church, these feativala 
nueeed each other in regular order. We commemorate the whole 
life of Christ, from the moment of his conception to his aseension ; 
ind tfie regularity in which they are celebrated assists in fixing them 
i^KQL our minda. 

i, D. &., who is, I suppose, a Churchman, seems to argue as 
lluffi^ no other liturgy, save that of the Church of Engluid, was in 
Toii. n.] C [186&. 
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exiitenee. He says, " The compilation (of tliis litargy) provea that 
tiie aothon of it were well acqaointed with the fiLUea and gnUty 
■tate of roan." If the compibtioa prores thii, what must tlie 
writera of thoae hooka be from, wluchthia is compiledP In B~ D. K. 
aware that the ori^n and eabBtauce of what Cborchmen bib so fond 
of calling "their incomparable liturgy," is derived from anything 
but a !^ot«Btaiit BonrceP I spoak most positively, and defy con- 
tradictioii to the fact, that the Soman Muial and the Aomin 
JJreviary form the gronndwork of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Aa I do not wish S. T). B. to be without the prooik of thia, I aak 
him to porchaae (which he can do for a penny) the " Ordinaiy of 
the MsHB," and take it, with his Prayer Book, to the Britiih 
MoBeom. where he can compu« the two with Tf j ng Edward the 
Sixth's Prayer-book, and he will then see how much of the inau 
was cut away bv Cramner and the rest, who, however, retted the 
title of " Maes, ' and how much more was expunged or altered by 
Elizabeth's divines. 

£. X). It, ia quite right io saying that what he poaseases of the 
Catholic liturgy is eminently adapted to every state of mankind. 
Coming from God, as our Iitnr^ did, this is not suiprieiug; but 
the portion which the Church of EngWd prides herself upon is tha 
least important part. The life and soul nave been taken &om it. 
The Church of Englaad has no iacrifice. 

Most Churohmeu find the Church service very unsatiaiying ; 
and it ia remarkable that uo section of that church posaesaee £e 
slightest hold upon the affection and respect of the lower classes, 
but the one whose teaching and practice aBsimilateB most to that of \ 
the ebuTch from which they are unhappily separated. Nicknames, 
like "Poseyite," " Tractarian," &c.|do not influencepeopleso much 
as stem seu-denial and hearty devotion. There are many single- 
minded and most estimable men among the High Church party ; but 
the Church of England has never yet produced a Jesuit. " God 
forbid it ahoold!" I Buppose " Clement" would say, who, doubtless, 
haa a gi^at horror of these mysterious personages. What I mean, 
though, is that few, if anj, among the clergy can be found who, like 
the disciples of the glonous St. Ignatiua, give up wife, house, and 
home, and everything the world holds dear, to labour in poverty 
for the salvation of souls. I 

An eminent writer* haa remarked, " When we look upon this 
church (t. «., the Church of England) thus treasuring up the very 
&agments of the faith they have lost, and prizing bo highly what is 
but tbe framework of our own liturgy, we cannot but look upon her 
OS one whom the hand of God haa touched, and who has been per- 
mitted to retain the clue which may guide her back through the 
mases of unbelief to the church of the Kving God." 

As England is indebted to St. GrejfO^ for her ChriatiBnity, I 
trust I shall not be deemed irreverent if I append his name to tlus 
paper. Pope Gbegobt. 

* CordiDal Wiseman. 
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Wb can Bcarcelf reconcile onraelTea to the thoQgkt that we are 
■bout to engage in the dehaU upon the spirit of devotion, and how 
best to invoke that spirit in tne act of public TTorahip ; we wonld 
rather consider onrselvea as eujojing mendly intercourse with 
earnest Okrietians, provoking each other to the good work of wor- 
sliipping God in eincerity and truth. 

In forming a judgment upon thia question, we necessarily are led 
to inquire, What aay the Holy Scriptures P If they pronounce on 
either side, we are bound to adopt the precept as authoritatiTe, and 
acknowledge that man's opinion must saomlt to God's Word, 
reelang fully assured that " He who doeth all things weU" has not 
only the power but the trisdom to prescribe that which ia most 
conducive to the spirit of true devotion. 

Dr. John, in his " Biblical Antiquities," page 197, sa^s, "Moses 
left the subject of prayer to the feelings of every individual, and 
made no arrangements in regard to it mrther than to prescribe the 
benediction to oe pronounced by the priest, Numb. vi. 24, 26 ; and 
a formuWy, according to which the Hebrews, in their presentation 
of the first-fruits, were to return thanks to God for theposseasion 
of tiielandof Canaan, Deut, xjcvi. 3—10; 13 — 15," He further 
obserTcs, on the worship of the Jews in their synagogues, page 198, 
"Individnals Bometimea offered their private prayers in the syna- 
gogue. When an assembly was collected together for worship, the 
services began, after the customary greeting, with a Doxohgy. A 
seetion was then read from, the Mostuc law. Then followed, after 
the singing of a second Dosology, the reading of a portion from the 
prophets (see Acts. sv. 21 ; Luke iv. IR). The person whose duty 
it was to perform the reading, placed upon his head, as is done at 
the present day, a covering called taUith, to which Paul alludes, 
2 Cor. iii, 15. TJie sections which had been read in the Hebrew 
were rendered by au interpreter into the vemacuUir tongue, and 
the reader, or some other one, then addressed the people (Luke iv. 
16 ; Acts xiti. 15). It was on such occasions as these that Jesus, and 
afterwarda the Apostles, taught the gospel. The meeting, as far as 
the religious exercises were concerned, was ended with a prayer, tt> 
which lie people responded Ambb, when a collection was taken for 
the poor. Dr. I?rideaus, rereiriug to tlie eatabliahment of ayna- 
gogQcs among the Jews, aad of their services, affirms that they who 
prsyed " for tne whole congregation of Israel," and they who prayed 
for themselves, " had no public forms to pray by." The SLemoney 
Eareh, or eighteen prayerB, the most celebrated of all Hebrew 
tervices, says Dr. Cox, in hia " Biblical Antiquities," page 226, 
"were, and still are, indeed, considered only as the basis of prayer 
ia gener^ ; not intended to supersede, but rather to regulat« the 
L ^it^ of other petitions which the worshipper might think proper to 
I aapersdd." The Song of Moses and of Miriam, although joined in 
I hj the thousands of tnankful Israelites, and assuming the form of 
I 02 
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choir and antiphonv, can under no eircanutsnces become a prece- 
dent for modern catLedral serricea ; nor con the sacred hjmna of the 
JewB [e.g., FsalmB xxiv., cxzzr., cxxxri.), which were huds by the 
priests, Ijevites, Bod people alteraatelj. similarly to the atro^e, anti- 
strophe, and epodeof the Greeks, bo considered as teaching the pro- 
priety and decorum of the cantatori and decani cbanting tlu semws 
of modem christian ritualism. 

ManT examples of private and personal prayers are recorded ia 
the (Ma Testament Scriptures, — Abraham, Eleazar, Ja4!ob, Samuel, 
David, and Solomon,— but these all prayed in Tar3'ing language, 
according to the circumstances of their own lives and times, and not 
according to any set form. The same may be aaid of the Rew 
Testament examples, — Christ, Paul, Comehus, and Peter. It is, 
however, thonght that Jesus taught hia disciples to pray according 
to a set form, or at lea^t gave them a model oy which they might 
make forma of prayer for themselves, and for the chnrcbes which 
might be eatabliahed. 14'either of these views of the matter appear 
■to U8 to be correct. Tfeander observes, in his "Life of Clmst," 
page 220, " that Christ did not intend by the ' Lord's Prayer' to 
prescribe a standing form of prayer to his disciples, but to set 
vividly before their minds the peculiar nature of christian prayer 
in opposition to heathen ; and, accordingly, he followed it op by 
urging them to present their wants to their Heavenly Father, with 
the most undoubtiog confidence (Luhe ii.6 — 13), Ey a comparison 
drawn from the ordinary relations of life, he teaches that if ont 
-prayers ahould not appear to be immediately answered, we must 
■only persevere the more eamestlT (ver. 6 — 8) ; and then impresses 
the thought that God cannot cleny the anxious longings of Hia 
■children (ver. 9, 10). Here, also, (he internal character of christian 
prayer is strongly contrasted with the pagan outward conception 
of the exercise. Even the ' seeking,' the longing of the sonl, that 
turns with a deep sense of need to God, ia prayer already -, indeed, 
there ia no christian jirayer without such a feeling." Even Dr. 
Hind, Bishop of Norwich, fpeaking of public prayers, says, in hia 
"Early Chnatianity," page 267, "K we except the Lord's Prayer, 
no obligation ia imposed on any church to adopt or to retain forms, 
except as conTcnient ; and it was on this account, we may presume, 
that uopubh'c prayers are left among thematerials of sacred record, 
— that each church, in every age, may be at liberty to form a 
liturgy for itself." Dr. Paiey afSrma with great confidence that 
" Ktui^ies, or preconcerted forma of public devotion, being neither 



snioined nor forbidden in Scripture, there can be no good r 
aitner for receiving or rejecting them, but that of espediency ; which 
pediency is to be gatJiered from a comparison of the advantagca 



and disadvantages attending upon this mode of worship, with those 
which usually accompany estemporary prayer." Having thus 
cleared the question of all intrinsic authority derivable from Holy ' 
Writ, and seeing that liturgies rest entirely on their expediency or 
utility to the church, and, per sequeniia, to the individual Ohristiac, 
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it becomes na now to consider the nature of prayer, and its doe 
position on tte public worship of the christian cnurch. 
The poet has beautifully said that — 



ThemotiDDofahiddeaGre 
That trembles in the bre«st." 

IWer is the sincere, truthful communion of the humble soai with 
Ood. confessing its sins and its weakueaa, making known its wants, 
seeking blessings, expressing its thankfulneBs, and ascribing praises 
for mercies receiTed. 

With this view of the nature of prayer, we must feel the absolute 
necessity of calm quietude, and a reasoning knowledge of the 
petitions presented to the throne of grace, while in the act of 
oerotion, or its spirit will be lost in proportion as these requisites 
more or leas preponderate; and the personal adaptation of the 
various petitions ranst be felt by each supplicant, in order to his 
real participation and enjoyment of the service. 

In all liturgies a fundamental necessity is their applicabiUty to a. 
great number of different classes of worshippers, with iuSnitely 
varying wants, necessities, joys, and sorrows ; hence they must be 
arranged in language of the most general character, to attain any 
degree of suitability for this public and varied utility ; consequently 
tie petitions they contain lose their adaptability to personal devo- 
tion ; generalities are obtained, but individualities are sacrificed ; 
sod devotion, instead of being escited and increased, is dissipated 
snd destroyed. MoreoTer, liturgies, to be used in public, must be 
Tocal ; eacn individual worshipper must recite, in an audible voice, 
»ome portions, if not the whole of the service ; hence the number of 
varied sounds produce discordance, — a fruitful source of irritation 
ami disturbance to the devotional feelings ;— the mind is disquieted, 
the thoughts wander, and devotion dies. 

Forms of prayer necessitate a knowledge of reading in the wor- 
shipper, but, unfortunately, great numbers of the population of 
every country are unable to read ; hence they are unable to parti- 
cipate in the service ; their devotion is not only not encouraged, 
but is thna entirely ignored. They are thus shut out from tlie 
Wesaings of prayer, and cannot obey the blessed invitation, " Ask, 
sod ye shall receive ; seek, and ye shallfind i knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you." 

Liturgies assume, by the very nature of the case, the form either 
rfoonfeesions of faith, as the !«otestant forms of prayer, or a ritual 
act of vital efficacy in the outward observance. Heither of these 
dements enter into the nature of true prayer, therefore they cannot 
be conducive to devotion. 

Liturgies are tks production of erring men ; they partake of the 
nalitiea of their makers, and are, therefore, erroneous ; hence the 
Btorgical notions of one age become unsuit«d to the devotions of 
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another age, because the better knowledge of the latter, Bceing tie 
errors of the former, tbeir judgment condemna the sentiment, and 
tlie heart rejects the feeling it eipresBes, and devotion becomes 
impossible ; e. a., the baptismal service, the bnrial service, the 
absolution of the sick, and the Athauasian creed of the Froteataat 
cJiurch ; and the service of the mass, the eervices fo the Vii^in and 
the saints in the Eomish church. 

The wants, wishes, and joys of the soul are constantly and im- 
ceasingly varied and varying ; and in lilurcieB, of necessity, there is 
no variation to meet this peculiarity of bumnn nature in thb 
probationary condition ; hence the constant and frequent repetition 
of the same prayers tends to formalism, produces objective religion, 
ritualism, ceremonialism ; while true devotion is subjective religion, 
the inirard witness of the Spirit of Giod in the heart. 

Litur^es,* moreoTer, foster and strengthen the notion that a 
priesthood is necessary; they create a system of priestcraft; yet 
the Scriptures teach fl^t every_ Christian, every soul feeling the 
value of the Eedeemer's love, is "a Idng and priest unto God," 
offering up the incense of devotion on the altar of his own heart- 
on acceptable sacrifice. 

On the contrary, extemporary prayer is open to none of tlese 
objections. Public eitempore prayer is joined in by the worship- 

tiers in quiet and calmness; aadressed to the ear by the, person 
eadiug tQe devotions, it meets the requirements of the most 
uneducated, their thoughts and feelings are exercised, and they can 
join inteUigibly, "withthespirit and with the understanding," in the 

Erayers of the church. The prayers, proceeding from the mind and 
eart of one man, are necessarily personal, individual in their 
bearing, and their adaptability to incUTiduals most surely secured ; 
and he, being a man among men, a daily associate of those among 
whom he prays, their varied circumstances, wants, wishes, ana 
blessings are familiar to him, and therefore more surely, truthfully, 
and devotionaUy espreesed. For these reasons, which we believe 
are in accordance with Scripture examples and precepts, we consider 
extemporary prayer most conducive to devotion. 

L'OOVEIEB. 
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AfFIBMlTITE ABTICLS— I. 

" CoKSiDEEKD in itself, a knowledge of the human mind, whether 
we regard its speculative or its practical importance, is confessedly 
of all studies the highest and most interesting. lHo other study SUi 
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and Batisfies the eont like the atady of iteelf . ' What is of all thinn 
the beet?' aeked Chilon of the oracle. * To know thyself,' wss (£e 
response. This is, in fact, the onlv science in which all are always 
mteeated ; for, while each indiTidual nmy haye his favourite occn* 
p^iou, it still remains true of the apeciea, that 

" ' Tbe proptr stud j of mankind ia mui.' "^ 

So langa^e can better describe the interest felt towards all 

vritingB, profesain))! to unravel the mystery of human existence, than 

iliese now quoted from one of our greatest philosophers. What am 

I, and what is the nature of my connection with Uiis uniTerse bdt- 

■ " " sfullof " " "" " "" 



1 inquiries full of interest, and still proposed wiUi 
la much solicitude as ever to obtain the true a '' '" '" 



ihe solution of these problems arises tlie possibility of pbilosophy; 
which, by inTeatigating the various mental phenomena presented 
for observation, estimatmg their relations to outward circumstances, 
and classifying the results, lays a foundation for the discover)' of 
{general laws, whoae interpretation will render the mystic symbols, 
in which, the aecret of ^this knowledge is deposited, easily to be 
deciphered and understood. The history of philosophy his beea 
often represented as " an. arena of debates and failures ;" such a 
statement cannot be intended to diacourage its forther pursuit, 
bat ratlier to point oat to its sincere votaries the extent of its 
domain, and how much remains to be known. Although the past 
has been marked with uncertainty, we may not, on that aceount, 
despair of philosophy ; an agreement of principles amongst its pro- 
fessors may reasonably be expected ; the laws of mind and natnre, 
with their relations, will be recognized in their operations ; the 
hidden be revealed ; the difficult made easy ; and philosophy, though 
needed to estimate the value of present aud future discoveries, will 
also be more beneficially employed in giving currency to that only 
which is tme. 

" FhiloBophy means, literally, tbe love of wisdom ; It is the love of 
a hidden treasure. Therefore it means a search af^r wisdom. The 
philosopher seeks for wisdom everywhere, that he may know where 
it is not."t In the adventure it ia possible he may occasionally miss 
his way ; or have collected materials full of thoughts and opinions, 
«hich, upon scrutiny, repay him with little success. Hence he 
requires some genenu principle of guidance, to which he may bring 
ill the results of his investigation, and ascertain if they possess those 
narks that connote their identity with the true wisdom he is in 
search of. and in accordance with their agreement or disagreement 
tliereto, decide the truth or incorrectness of that he has examined. 

Thus in the questions relating to the modes of human existence, 
piiysically or mentally, we require a standard by which the varioD* 
opinions on these subjects may be tried, ere wo pronounce on their 

" Sir W. Hsmillon, " Lectures," vol. i., p. 34. 
t Maurice, " Mentil and llct>pli. Phil.," Intro. 
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merit* or demerits; it must, however, poBsesB affinitiea, both in 
rdtition to the problem to be eolved, u also the methods proposed 
for its solatioD. As to mental philoeophj, Qie difficultiea stteudiug 
ite inqnirieB are great ; for " althouKli, in one sense, we know 
more of miiid than we can ever know of matter, in imother sense we 
know much less ; or rather tliere is, on this ground, less of that sort 
of knowledge which nan be reported and spread out to view in a 
dittmot manner;"* yet, if we ask, What is mind in itself P the 
answer reoeived is, " Mind can only be defined a potteriori — tiat is, 
only from its manifestations ; for, apart; from theae, we pbilosophi- 
oally know nothing, "f " When we attempt to describe it, we can 
do so only as if it were one with that animal framework, apart from 
which we have no direct knowledge of it, in any way, or in any 
single instanoe."]; Henoe it appears, that in formiag criteria for 
jui^imeut, all mental phenomena observed by us must be taken in 
oonneetion with a material organization, and in dessificaticHi, have 
regard both to those which appear to regulate the habitudes of 
thought, and govern the external world. 

In fcjlowing this procedure, certain doctrines are discernible, 
-which will serve to direct us in our inquiries : — 

I. Man is constituted an organized, intellectual, and moral being. 

II. Tke laws of external natupe are diviaible into three great 
daasea — physical, organic, and moral, eaob having independent 
cxistenDe and operation. 

III. That as human nature and tiie external world both pro- 
eeeded from the divine Creator, they are formed in harmony with 
each otiier. 

These doctrines, from their almost aelf-erident character, must be 
reoeived as necessary truth. It is true Bishop Berkley asserts, 
tiiat a belief in the existence of external nature is unphilosophicBi ; 
yet the answer given by Dr. £eid must be deemed satisfactoi^ — 
"that tLe belief in external objects, consequent on perceiring them, 
is intuitive, and hence requires no reason for its support." As to 
tie harmony existing between the nature of man and the laws of the 
external world, Sr. Harris, in regarding both as a manifestation of 
the Divine being, makes it a law, "that the beings tovrhom thia 
manifestation is to be made, and by whom it is understood, appre- 
ciated, and voluntarily promoted, must be constituted in harmony 
withliiese laws ; or, these laws of the objective univerae will be found 
to have been established in prospective harmony with ttie designed 
•snatitotion, and the destiny of the subjective mind which is to 
expound and to profit br tbem. The truth of this proposition, if 
not self-evident, is capable of abundant iUnstration."§ 

Hub brings us to the poaition, in which it may he affirmed, tiiat 
BO scheme of phUosc^hy relating to human existence can be 
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expected to lead to the attainment of trath, tmleaa it reoofpiiies 
tmsB doctrinea, and employs them as the teat of its validity. 

The nritinga of GtKirge uid Andrew Combe are priucipallv 
devoted tc the congideration of topics relating to the mental, moral, 
and physic^ condition of man. The field travaraed by these eioet- 
hmt men is of too extensive a chaioater to permit an eiaminatioa in 
detail, within the limits of the BriiUh Confy-ovBrtialitt ; we, how- 
ever, propoae to take the leadint; prinoiples of the Uuee sections 
enumerated, and show them to be philoaophically correct. 

In the present paper it is more convenient to examine the oontri- 
hntiona made by these writers towards the constraotion of a mental 
philosophy ; bnt, in doing bo, we shall compare them with the 
general doctrines already enunciated ; and contrsst, where neces- 
Bary, with the views of other writers on cognate subjects ; drawing 
each cDadusioiiB aa may fairly be deduced. 

1. AstomindanditB elementary phenomena, Mr. G. Combe writes 
— "Although all oar knowledge <^ mental phenomena is dertTed 
from conscionaness, yet that, as a direct source of information, ^ives 
no intimation whatever of the coatee of our sensAtions, feehngs, 
perceptions, and mdgments. We ore conscious only of these mental 
states and acta themselves. We may discover, by observation and 
reflection, the objects whinh excite them, uid the circumstances in 
which they ariae ; but, after we have obtained these, we are not 
advanced one step in our discovery oi the caate of the powers them- 
selves. Moreover, we have no eon»cioM»nets of the ttthstance of 
which the thinking part of ue is composed. This is on important 
jiropoaition, necessary to be kept in view in subsequent iuvestiga- 
ttons. The name " Mind" has oeen given to the collective powers 
<£ sensation, feeling, perception, and judgment, of which we are 
ooosoious ; and as ihe phenomena which they produce are unlike 
any acta or states which are observed in inanimate matter, its sub- 
stuioe or essence has, in contradistinction to that of matter, been 
oalJed spirit. 

"Sut, apparently, mind, as something distinct from matter, as a 
^irit, or an immaterial essence, is absolutely unknown to us. The 
lopcal conolnsion to be drawn from the facts known to us is, that 
mud is an aggregate of individual powert of sensation, emotion, 
perception, anjd judgment, each of which depends for its action in 
nis world on the size and condition of a particular part of thfl 
brain ; that each stands in definite relations to the others, and to a 
certain class of external objects ; and that each may eiiat, strong or 
weak, in a state of health or disease, cultivated or uncultivateC in 
the same individual. 

" ConaciousDees localizes the mental acts in the head, and gives us 
■ full conviction they are performed there, although it does not 
reveal wliat substance occupies the interior of the skull, or the 
influence of that substance on our powers of thinking and feeling. 

" Certain facts, discoverable by observation, demonstrate that the 
brain is the organ of the mental functions, and tlutt do conscious- 
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□eSB, and no mental manifestationii take place, in our present Bt&te, 
nitliout its agency."* 

In examining ttie principles contained in tlieee extracts, little 
objection can be made to tlie statemeot^ relating to the houtocb and 
medium of onr knowledge of mental phenomena ; or to those whitJL 
express an opinion npon the nature of mind. It is to be carefully 
obBcrred, howeyer, that n distinction is made between th^potnert qf 
Ike mind and tke oraanixaiion through tohich tkey tminifett thert- 
selves, thereby afibr£ng no ground for the doctrine of the mate- 
rialismof mind, whether it be true or false. If it, therefore, be said, 
" that mental qualities and capacities are dependent upon the bodily 
constitution," it mnat be specially noticed that such dependence U 
"not for existence, bnt for the power of acting in this material 
world, "t 

" By the mind of man, we understand that in him which thinks, 
remembers, reasons, wills. The essence both of body and of mind 
is unknown to ns."! Thfs definition of Dr. Eeid is one, aays Sir 
W. Hamilton, in his notes upon that author (see p. 203], which has 
been generally adopted by philosophers ; that of Aristotle being in 
substance the same, though more complete, -nz., it is that by ahici 
tue live, feel, or pereeive \jeill'\, move, and understand." Thus far. 
little disagreement exists ; but on the general and fundamental 
doctrine, tnat the brain is employed as the organ of the mind, there 
are still a few lingering opponents, whose spiritDBJistic doctrines, in 
their legitimate conclusions, lead to Pantheism. " Kow, in the first 
place," observea an eminent writer, "there is no good ground to sop- 
pose that the mind is situate solely in the brain, or exclusively m 
uny one part of the body. On the contrary, the supposition that it 
is really present wherever we are conadous that it acts — in a wcrd, 
the Peripatetic aphorism, ' The soul is all in the whole, and all in 
every part,' is more philosophical, and consequently more probable, 
lliau any other opinion. llius, ne cannot attribute a local seat to 
the Bonl, wittout clothing it with the properties of extension and 
place; and those who suppose ibis seat to be but a point, only 
aggravate the difficulty. We have no more right to deny tli^t tLhe 
luind feels at the finger points, as consciousness assures us, than to 
assert that it thinks eiclusively in the br«n." 

Without further eiamining this doctrine, it may be remarked, en 
passant, that he who hoa had the misfortune to lose any of his bodily 
members, suffers a diminution of mental energy ; but as facts prove 
the contrary, the opinions of the writer, eminent as he may be, whoso 
Spiritualistic bias nag led him so far astray, must of necessity be 
unphiloeophical. The great Sir Isaac Newtonhad an opinion aa to the 
locality where the mind usually manifested itself, and although pro- 
posed in the form of a query, the question was deemed by him worthy 
of examination. " Is not, ' says ne, " the sensorium of •-i-noi" +i>" 
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'^Mce There the seutient stibBtance is present, and to which the Ben- 
eible Bpeciee of thmea are brought mrough the nerrea and brain, 
that there they may oe perceivea by the mind in that place P" Dr. 
Beid, in remarking upon " the train of machioery the wtsdom of God 
has made necessary to our perceiring objects," states, — " First, the 
object, either immediately or by some medium, must make an im« 
pretsionon theoi^an. The organ aerrea only aa a medium by which 
an impreeaion ia made on the nerve ; and the nerve serves as a 
medinm to make an impression on the brain. Here the material 
pwt ends ; at least, we can trace it no farther."* Dr. Young remarks 
— " The impreseiona made on the neryeB are conveyed in a manner 
unknown, by means of thoae nerves, to the interior extremity, where 
ihey terminate in the brain. The mind, it is commonly supposed, 
ia sitnated in the cavities of the head ; nnd the head, thua receiving 
inteDigence from the nervea, has been compared tc the ocean receiv- 
ing from eTeryqnarter tributary slreams. These things aeem to be 
ascertoined. There must be a contact between some external body 
and the organ of sense. The brain must exist in a healthful state, 
and the nerves must remain entire, and also retain their connectioa 
with the btton." t Dr. Harris observes, — " Facta demonstr8te,"how- 
erei, that the perfection of man's perceptions exceeds the compara- 
tive perfectioa of his different organs ol senae. The reason of this 
superiority, therefore, muat be looked for either in the brain, in the 
percipient mind, or in the brain employed as the organ of the mind."^ 
" For if only we will admit the hypothesis, that the brain is much 
like a harp or a pianoforte, then the rnvBtery of the mind's relation- 
ihip to matter is cleared up."§ "No fact in our constitution can be 
ooiuidered more certain than this, that the brain ia the chief organ 
of mind, and has mind for its principal fuiiotion.|[ 

It has to be remarked that the foregoing opinions, given in the 
order of an historic development, are recorded by men who were 
either without acquaintance, or at least have no ^mpathy with the 
[ninciples of G. and A. Combe, and were deemed to be consistent 
with sound philosophy. The identity, traceable through all the 
eradfttions at present pursued, show that the opinions of G. and A. 
Ccmbe are philosophically correct. 

II. The classification of mental faculties. 

On the division, which assigned mental phenomena either to the 
Bndentanding or the will. Dr. Brown remarks, — "This aeems to 
be as faulty as would be the division of animals into those which 
bave legs and those which have winga; since the aame animals might 
hare both legs and wings, and since whole tribes of animus have 
wither one nor the other."^ The Combes divide the faculties into 

• " Intallectual Powers." Essay ii., chap iL, p. 248. Compars with G. Combe's 
'Sdroeeand Keligion,' efaep. ir., p. 53. 

t " tntellccliial Philoaoph J, pp. 71, 72. % "Man Primeval," p. SOI. 

§ " The World of Miad," Isaac Tmjior, p. 100. 
II Bmd on " The Senses and the Inlellect." p. IS. 



two general orders. The first inclndeg tlie feelings and emotions. 
dittiiigiiishing those which men have in common with animal a, uid 
those which are proper to msn. The second emhraoes the inteIl«o- 
tnal facoltiea, subdivided ioto four genera, viz., a, the exteraaleeDBeei 
b, the knowing faculties that perceive the exuienee snd qualitiet of 
external objeota ; c, the knowing faonltiea which perceive ihe rela- 
tions of external objeots; d, reflective faculties, which compare, jndf^ 
and diecrimiaate. " Every faculLy, when in action, from whJiriieT'er 
oause, produces the kind of feeling or forms the kind of ideas, bb 
resulting from itanaturalconBtitution."* "Each mental fa,euUyi« a 
distinct power, the strength of which depends cm the size of its 
organ;" or " the degree and energy of particular &(ntlttes of the miBd 
ia determined by tlw size and condition of partioul^ parta of the 
brain/'t . All reaaoninga — on the tndividna! Jaculties of Tnan in par- 
ticolar — which omit consideration of the effects of the size and eoor 
dition of the special organs on the menifestatioaB of these faculties. 
Me, in a scientific as well as a practical point of Tiew, defeotiro in 
a f^damental element of tralh."t " The faculties which take ong- 
nizance of the external world, and also to some extent of oar iutsBLal 
condition, receiTe the impresBiouB made on the senses ; and we pro- 
ceed to inquire into the kind and extent of the knowledge they 
enable us to acquire. "§ " When excited by the presentation of 
obiectfl, the objects axe perceived, and the act is etlled penj^tiom.''n 
" When the knowing or reflective foculties are active from, intenuu 
OTMtement, whether by the will or from natural activity, ideas are 
vividly and rapidly conceived, and tlie act of foming them ie styled 
eoncepiioit," " If the act of formiDg them amounts to a high degree 
of vivacity, it; is called imaginatioa. Conception and ima^inatioB 
are higher degrees of activity than perception, depending on mteraal 
causes, and without the interference of an external object."^ " Xe- 
mory is a mode of action of the knowing, reflective faculties. Henoe 
there may be as many kinds of memory as there are knovring sad 
reflective faculties, the quality rather tnan quantity of brain being 
the condition on which it is dependent,"** " ComdoiisnestiadaaA'^ttb 
knowledge which the mind has of its own existence and operationa."tt 
" AUeBt%on is not a faculty of the mind, but consists merely in 1^ 
application of the knowing or reflective faculties to their objects. "JJ 
" Judgmeiti is the decision of the reflective faculties upon 1±ie pro- 
pensities and sentiments, and upon the ideas furnished by the whole 
intellectual facultieB."§§ 

The foregoing extracts describe briefly, and in very bare ontlme, 
leading principles for the construction of a system of mental philo- 
sophy. Beyond this these authors have not jprooeeded ; the laot 
sought to be established by them is, that the mind possesses imuiU 
pomers, which, in their activity or passivity, manifest ^mselve* in 
* " Sjalem," vol. ii., p. S9S. t " KalktioD of SeiBiwe,'' p. 33. 

1 " Relaljon of Sdmce," p. 32. § JhO., p. 52. H " S/jUbem" vol. ii., p. 605. 

•I " S/Btem," vol, U., p. e07. ' •* lUd., p. 686. ft ■'^'''-i P- 6*7. 

Xi Ihtd., p. 651. §§ Ihid^ p. UI. 
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an mufinin tn&nner. Witlioat entering far into the circle of metk- 
^jsicat science, itia shown to be possible upon a basis both intelli- 
gtUeand practical; yielding pnDciples that explaia mucli of the 
pbeDomeDologj of mind, which under other Byatems of laentaJ phi- 
iDBOphj appear indistinct and confused in detail. 

iue doctrines eontuned in these extracts are confirmed to a con- 
siderable eit^it by other writers, which, were there space, cotdd be 
shown more Ailly than is possible in the pages of this eenal. A few 
irill suffice to prove, from their identity with those of recognized 
authors, that they pMsess a claim to be considered philosophically 
correct. Thus, as to perception, Dr. Thomson remarks, — "The im- 
pression which any object makes upon the mind may be called a 
risentfttion or cognition. Some special distinctions are giren by 
T. Coleridge. ' A presentation, i? it refers to an object, is— per* 
eeptiwi.' "• Perception, or the consciousness of external objects." + 
" iToagination may be defined, the conscionsness of an image in the 
mind, resembling and representing an object of intuition. It ,ia 
Aaa at the same time presentaiive and repretentaiive. It la pre- 
s^tatiTe of the ima^e, which has its own distinct existence in con- 
seioiisDesB, irrespectire of its relation to the object which it is 
supposed to represent. It is representative of the object which that 
image resembles. ":£ " Notions formed from several objects are called 
ctmceptions, as bein^ produced by the power which the mind possesses 
cf tdnng several thmgs togettier."§ 

"Memory," says Dr. Brown, "is not a distinct intellectual faculty, 
but is merely conception, or suggestion, combined witli the feelingof 
a particular relation." || " Conscionsness is in fact to the mind what 
extension is to matter and body. Though both are phenomena, yet 
birth are essential qualities. "If Dr, Young regards Attention. " not 
as a distinct and original power, but as an esercise- of Toiition" (see 
37th lecture). Sir W. Hamilton remarks, — "Dr. Eeid has rightly 
said it is a voluntary act. The taw is, that the greater the numb^ 
of objects to which our consciousness is simultaneously extended, the 
mailer ia the intensity with which it ia able to consider each."** 
"The definition commonly given of Judgment," remarka Dr. Kioid, 
" by the more ancient writers in logic, was that it is an art of ih« 
mind, ■Kkereby one thing u affirmed or denied of another." ff 

It ia apparent throughout all these extracts that a close identity 
af doctrine is perceivable, although the view taken by these writers 
and theCombea has been made from different points. By the former, 
their own consciousness, " that light of all our seeing." has been the 
sosroe from whence all the data have been collected, which is de- 
vdoped into systeme. The latter have looked deeper into the con- 
stitution of tiie mind itself, and adopting those three conditions of 

* " L»ws of Thonghl," pp. 89—92. f Sir W. Hamilton, vol. ii.. p. 28. 

I Uanssl, " Pro. Log.," pp. 18, M. § " UwB of Thought,' p. 93. 

I Worts, vol. ii., p. 347. 1 Sir W. HamU(on, vol. i., pp. 156, 157. 

" " Leolores," vol. i.,'p. 237. ft " latelleotod Ponsrs," Essajvi., chap. i. 
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aiulyais sopplied hj Sir W. Hamilton — 1st, " Th&t no ^IieDoineDOii 
be assomed ae elementarj, vhich can be resolved into simpler prin- 
ciples ; 2nd, That ao eleioentary phenomenon be orerlooKed ; and, 
8rd, That no imaginaij element be interpolated,"* have aapplied 
the elements of a system, not jet perfect, but one wbich time (that 
great purifier of prejndioe) and patient researcb will establish. Each 
new writer on mental philoaophr is approaching the baets laid 
down by G. and A. Combe. Sir W, Hamilton observeB, — " Thus it 
is there are just as many simple facnltioB as there are ultimate 
passivities of mind ; and it ia conseqnentiy manifest that a syatem of 
the mental powers can never be final or complete until we hare 
accomplished a full and accurate analysis of the various fimdameatal 
phenomena of oar internal life," Again, oneof his able and talent«d 
exponents remarks, — " It may be urged, for example, on the one side, 
that the several operations are the product of the single faculty of 
Comparison ; that they are not in act ever separable &om each other; 
Uuit the mind, one ana indivisible, is wholly employed in each. On 
the other side, it may be answered, that acts of Comparison are 
speciJBcilly distinct, as engaged on distant objects. Both these 
opposite opinions mar be accepted as true, if we attend to the diffe- 
rent pointa of view wliich render the decision of all such matters of 
controversyin some degree arbitrary."t 

Our subject is broad, and from the limits imposed npon us, its 
treatment must necessarily be discursive ; but we tmsC &om the 
course taken, the opinions of O. and A. Combe will be deemed to 
possess as much of philosophical correctness as may be predicated of 
all who have written on thia ajid cognate subjects. In a faturo 
paper we purpose submitting the contributions made W them to 
moral philosophy to a simOar " experi'Oienlum crucU," and we doubt 
not with similar results, J. 

NBOATIVB iETlCLB, — I. 

Thb progresa, value, and influence of periodical literatore has 
of late engaged the attention of many literary men. In what are 
termed the first-class magazines, such as Beviews, it has been dis* 
cussed with uncommon brilliancy. In the January number of this 
serial, we were favoured with an eieellent article upon the subject. 
Ab might well be eipected, there are scarcely two writers that 
exactly agree on the merits of periodical literature ; and we ceaee 
to wonder at this when we consider the many different phases in 
which it may be viewed, by individuals arriving at convictions hj 
different routes. We do sincerely believe that much of the great 
diversity of opinion that exists upon almost every subject is traoe- 
able to different modes of searching for truth. But, however, with 
truth-searching individuals, this ought so to be. The same end 
oueht to be arrived at, althougl) the roads are different. In 
this case a person is the creature of circmmstaoces, in so far as ha 

• "Leota«s,"Tol,il,, p, 20. t Minsel, " Pro. Log.,"" p, 50. 
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allowi lopliiatrf to eain auch an asoendancj in. his mind as to orer- 
mle his jndgmeiit, wereby rendering it powerlesB to ect in arational 
muuter. TheseremorliHappljtothiaaubject, as wellsBtoereiyotliM. 
Our idea would divide periodical literature into three divisions — 
Irt. The qnarterlieB, Ac. ; 2nd. Tte Briiiak Controverrialut, ic. ; 
8rd. The peimj weekly press, and the like. The first and seoond 
of these oiTisions have one thing at least in conunon, and that 
is, their contents are discursive, nhile the third class is almost 
entirely written in a narrative and descriptive style ; the reason 
of this being that the great bnlk of the people reUsh it best. It 
requires no mental exertion to comprehend it, therefore the 
Biassee enjoy it most. It is quite different with discursive litera* 
tote i this is the hirfiest form that the periodical literature of our 
country assumes. To profit by it, we require to have our judg- 
ments in full play, and this is tihe enjoyment of all who peruse dis- 
cursive literature. We have made a division of discnrsiveliterature, 
because we find that writers in the quarterlies make aUusions to 
facts which they suppose their readers to know, and because their 
productions abound with extracts irom Greek, Latin, French, and 
other writers, which they consider their readers able to translate, — 
as mnch aa to say. We write for none but men of equal education, if 
Dotofeqnal talent. TSav, writers ic our magazine, in some esses, give 
both tiie original and the translation, and in others simply the trans- 
talion, while they make no allusions merely to facts that any reader 
is in the slightest danger of either not knowing'or misunderstanding. 
Thnaitwilfatoncebeseen, that the distinction wo have drawn is not 
a shadowy one. It is a reality of large proportions. Oar magazine 
ia the one from which we may draw all the sweets it contuns (and 
they are not few), without coming in contact with anything bitter. 
It cheers the ctJnrse of the young man in his ambitious or virtuous 
path, and is a staff to his opening manhood. It is the only one we 
ever took so strong an interest in, because it is the onh/ one that 
ever supplied our wants in that direction. Only two years have 
elapsed smce we first made its acquaintance, and yet wehave derived 
pleasures from its society above ai! that we can expreaa. If, then, we 
are to judge from our own experience and our own reasonings, it is 
the only magazine we know of that ia fitted to create and suataln a 
lilerarv taste in the minda of young men. Its patfes have been ex- 
tended more than half. Wo had not finished the perusal of the 
No. for January, 1857, before we mentally exclaimed that it was too 
tmall. Now that our fond desires are accomplished, may the health- 
giring influence of the Sritish Contrxmersialist be disseminated 
amone all, both thoughlesa and thoughtful — to awake the former 
from uieir mental letlurgy, and to urge the latter in the course they 
We chosen. 

We must, however, proceed to the subject of our present paper, 
and our previous remarks will, we hope, be excused, considering the 
circumstances under which they are penned. 
There are individuals in the world that we may term "sincere 
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bii[ot« ; " bnt, in these davs of ealightenment, we would hope tluti 
thcv have become rare. Free diaetuBtoa is the great meaiiB of dia- 
peiling bigotry, and thus giving free conrBe to the trnth. In scareeLy 
uiT brancn of hnmaD inquiry has there been so much difference o£ 
opinion between le&med men aa upon mental and moral philosophy, 
iiiere we had Bacon, that mighty intellect. " that tooK all know- 
ledge for its province," refuting Aristotle. Then came Beid, nippos- 
ing that he bad unanswerably silenced the supporters of a system of 
idealifim.- and the world gave hJTn credit for it too, until Dr. Thomas 
Brown, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, showed the fallacy of Dr. Beta's position, tmd refuted idealisQii 
himself. In our own day, to battle against materialism, aeaularisra, 
' 3 don't know how many other " isms," is quite an every 

_, . ty, and one that devolves upon "" " "^ '"*" — 

pounded at the head of this paper u o 
will bring to the test the convictions and tenets of two gentlemen 
wliom wo highly esteemed. They have both descended to tlie grave, 
but have left " footprints on the sands of time," and have given to 
the world systems of mental and moral philosopliy, and physiology. 
Andrew Combe was the physiologist, and George the mental and 
moral philosopher. The gifted author of " The Seasons " some- 
where remarka — 

" PhiloAsplij conusti not 
In U17 BchenuB, or idle Bpacaltlion ; 
TbB role and coodnct of sll Bodst life 
I9 ber great province. Sol in lanelj cells, 
Obscure she larks, bnt Lolds lier heavenly light 
To amates snd to klngi, to guide thsir coanael*, 
And teach tbem to reftiim UDd bleu mankind- 
All pollc; but ber'sia false and rolten; 
All yalonr not condnctod bj her precepts 
Is a dejtroying fury, sent from hell 
To pligae nnhapp; man, and niin nations." 

This is one of the best interpretations of philosophy that we have 
seen. It answers our present purpose most admirably. Perhaps 
no philosophers or philanthropists wrote more earnestly for the 
amelioration of the condition of mankind than George and Andrew 
Combe, and yet we cannot but regard the essentials of their philo- 
sophy as unsound. Man is a being that will continue to inquire 
into nis origin, his duty, and his destiny. " What am. I P Whence 
came IP Whither do I goP" are questions that viill occupy the 
attention of thinking men until their death. The Combes make no 
particular inquiry into the origin of man, nor do they endeavour to 
give us new light as to his destiny. They devote their attention to 
nis duty while on earth. They commence at the very earliest stages 
of childhood, snd leave off when the body is in a condition to be 
carried to the grave. They do not regard revelation, or rather they 
reason irithout its aid. It devolves upon ua now to show wherein 
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we thinlc their philoaophj is at fault, and this we will ende&Tour U> 

do as briefly as possible. 

It cannot be denied that men are ignoi-ant, in a great meaeore, of 
the laws that gorem their constitutions ; and that, as a neceasarj 
eonseqiience, they continually icjringe these laws, thereby brineiog 

rn memselres great evil and unhappineBS. Upon these dootnnes 
Combes expatiate in a very earnest manner, often rising to the 
eloquence of a Dr. Brown, and employing the brilliant and pungent 
illustration of a Du^d St«wart. 'Die remedies they bu^^ for 
these things we entirely coincide with, that is, obe^ence to the 
natural laws. The conaequenco of this obedience, howerer, we dare 
aot say will be happiness to the individual. A cerUin degree of 
happiness will attend the proper usage of our moral, intellectual, and 
physical nature ; but happiness, in an unc|ualified sense, we believe, 
u not attainable hero. To think otherwise is nothing more or less 
than to assert that we belong entirdy to this earth. Kow, such an 
idea is repugnant to onr feelings. There is a belief in the mind of 
every man that he can never enjoy perfect happiness in time. It is in 
vun that we try to stifle the conviction. Keeping away from revela- 
tiou altogether, the idea of hardghipB and trials in tjua life is uni- 
versaL People who have lived in accordance with the natural laws 
hare declared that their happineas was incomplete. The purer a 
man's life is, the more will he feet that he is, as it were, out of his 
latitude. Tliis is a fact all the world over. In many cases such an 
individual feels that it would be absolutely painful to him were he 
to be doomed to live for ever in such a state. The idea of a purer 
I mina very 



existence hereafter is one that takes possession of the mioa very 
eariy. We cannot believe that it is the result of teaching. 

lliere is a class of persons who have experienced a certain change, 
that say they nerer knew what happiness was until they underwent 
that change. This is the testimony alike of individuals who previ- 
ously had and had not obeyed the natural laws. Sow, Chnstiaus 
may be seen in everv walk of life, who are by far- the happier 
portion of mankind. tPhere is not a class of men upon earth, even the 
most ignorant and degraded, but have some vague idea and wish for a 
better condition. It is a natural craving, and Will continue to exist av 
long as the being lasts. This better condition, whichispantedforso 
much, ia just a more felicitous mode of existing. Men of every 
odonr and of every clime agree in this. Diderent people have dijQer> 
ent forms of idealliappinesa. The cause of this is the circumstances 
in which they have been placed. Were the human race snirounded 
individually by the same circumBtances, then we have no doubt their 
desires would be almost the same. The minds of men are Ihe same 
essentially, but different circumstances produce different results. 
Li this way can we only account for the diversity of the modes of 
hi^rpinesB of different tribes of men. Happiness is the grand object, 
that eve)7 man pursues; and the ways to its attainment are crowded 
with seekers. The people of civilized countries have more refined 
ideas of happiness than savages, because they are in the midst of 

VOL. n.] K [1859. 
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ciyilizstion and refinement. Humcauei, in tke diape of circaak' 
BtsDceB, have came across humanity, but hare never Bneeeeded in 
ooninnciiig men that tbe nmunit of happinesa is attainable here. 
The idea, natiurally planted, aerer has been uprooted, ncv ean it ever 
be deadened. Thui tre see that happioeM in this gpheie is ineem- 
-prtible with the nature o( mui. A certain degree ot pUasunt will 
sttend |PO^ aetion, aecording to natvn'i lows, but iuppiii«se, we 
agaia saj-, in an mqualified Hciue, cannot be attained liere. It ia 
cOTitraiT to bU experience. 

Ceath i» a subject that cornea under the notice <tf the Comba% 
and tkeir prmcipal viem regarding it we cannot but consider la 
erroneooe. Asa, first of all, we ore UAd that if a pcraon livw in 
aecordsnee witli the natural kwa he has nothing to fear from dea^ 
14'ow, thia ia an aeeertion that cannot be auppMted 1^ itteta. Bait 
perfaapB thej mean to say that very few people hare lived in acoor- 
aanee with the natural laws. Tlus aaj be varj traa. The Ymt 
majority ha»e not come up to the re^uirementH they have aketchet^ 
but many have hved in aecordance with them ; and theie ia soaroely- 
a single mdiyidnd that has not eiperieneed pain, both mentallj and 
bodily, during the proeeea. Thia is a oniTeraal law. The raonwho 
lived moet in accordance with the natural iawi could net have erred 
BO far as to involve eoaseqaeuees diametrically opposed to the theory 
of George and Andrew Combe. There is a certain and snie dread 
of the diBSobition of the body. The man who diea with little fearia 
ciHisidered an individual of uncommon fortitude- Such a feeling ii 
qnite nataral. Terminating a mode of ezisteiice ia a serious thing, 
aad men regard it as such. ' When the emigrant is leaving even 
fatherland feelings of oositise pain come over bin. We do not ooi^ 
Elder the individual wno lewres the land of his nativity without a 
pang worthy of admiration. On the contrary, weatampsuch a per- 
is destitnte of the finest sensibilities of our nature. Wiuit feel- 

eiBtencetc _ .. .__ 

should entirely leave him. No. The man who dies, let hin> Irve 
-ever so much in accordance with the natural laws, will feel pain at 
dfcparting. It were monstroos to suppose that what we simply say 
springs from nature should fall upon the emigrant, and then that 
these feelings should be reversed when a person comes to die. 9ndi 
a theory we cannot but regard as absurd m the extreme. 

The process of death, as described and held by GeOrge and An- 
drew Combe, we must object to. The relation 'between man aad 
other organiems is learnedly descanted upon ; bnt we fail t« se* 
and cannot adroit that man diei in the same manner as a tree. 
We are told that trees grow, corao to matnrity, decay, and die, 
Man, they say, grows, comes to maturity, decays, and dUf in tLa 
same manner. Is this tat apt illuBtrationP BiMulers, is tJiere anj. 

* I must be remembered Ibat we do not, in the muntime, reler ti> or tale the 
e, u we wiah to treat the qaeation npoa the same basis as 
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at * differoit cODclnsion from what we ha,ve done. Serelation, of 
of ooone, could lisTe lettled the question at the begimuDg ; bat 
ttien, b; bo doing, it would hne rendered speoalation unnecessary. 
It niAj not be out of pl&ce, however, now to yiew tkese theories in. 
reUtion to religion, beoause the Bible contains the sublimest of all 
jMoeopby. 

Anj one who is at all acquainted with the Bible must have observed 
in reading that this earth is not man's resting-place — that he is 
merely a wanderer on this sphere. He is intended for a higher 
mode of existence. According to its precepts, man can never again 
in this world enjoy his primeval bappinees. Death is represented 
aa the transit &om one world to another — either to petfict h&ppi- 
neea or to woe. But, from the way in which Georj[e and Andrew 
Combe write, we cannot but re^^ard them as matenalists. Perfect 
happiness in onr present condition implies that it is the only con- 
dition in which we ebalL be placed, because, if there is perfect hap- 
piness here, wherefore change our mode of eiiBtence at all P 

Ifone can read the works of the writers of wbom we have been 
n>eakin£ without deriving a great deal of benefit in regard to 
the regulation of our conduct wnile on earth ; and it only reqaires a 
little foresight to steer clear of the rocks and Bhoals which we have 
pointed out. Their works generally are pervaded by the soundest 
morality, and they make that the groundwork from which they bring 
forward ideas that are distasteful to the nature of man generally. 
Annihilation at death does not accord with our natural (not our 
acquired) feelings. In conclusion, we would say that the tenete of 
George and Andrew Combe are not philosophically correct, because 
they do not accord with truth. Truth is philosophy in its subiimeBt 
ftvm. We cannot have truth presented to ua without feeling a thrill 
of harmony, and the presentation of error produces the greatest 
^acord. Error in the garb of truth is sophistry ; but the philoso- 
phy of Gieorge and Andrew Combe is too clearly laid down to allow 
a person of discernment to be ensnared. However much we may j 
regard some of their opinions, we must say that we look npon the 
essentisJs of their philosophy as radically unsound, condemned by 
reason, nature, and revelation. W. Y. McC. | 

Bithi^tinill. 
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OTTGHT THE AWNEXATIOK POLICY PTIR8UED IN 
INDIA TO BE ADOPTED TOWARDS CHINA P 

ArFIBUATIVB BBPLT. 

Wi have perused with deep interest the articles, bothpra and con., 
which have appeared on this important question; and, by the 
eonrtesy of B. o., who has waived his right of reply, we are per- 



mitted to offer a few oloaing remarliB on ihe affirmative side of tbe 
debate. We ehall attempt to diaoharge this privileged duty, not by 
introducing fresh matter, but by presenting a riituni of ute *Tga^ 
ments brought forward on each aide, and by ehowing how one will 
completely and satiaiactorily answer the other. 

A subject like that of the amiexatiou of the territory of anotber 
nation will be, by every well constituted mind, at once considered 
in relation to me abstract but immutabb principles of justice. 
Hence we find " Cato" opening the first negatiTo mticle by boldly 
asserting that "the annexation policy is unjust," because it wonld 
be appro^iatin^ to ourselvra tluit which belongs to others; and 
G. A.H. E. maintains that "lie anneiations made in In^ haro 
been characterized by proceedings as fl^rant and perfidions as they 
have been unjust and dishonourable." In answer to these allega- 
tions, it has been shown that nations may justly forfeit their posses- 
sions the same as individuals ; and as it is right to deprire " am 
nnjust debtor, a lawless tbier, or a midnight assassin," of his 
property, bis liberty, or his life, so tribes and peoples who violate Hie 
laws of nations, and perpetrate injuries on others, may jnstW be 
deprived of their possessions. As to the moral character of oar 
annexation proceedings in India, it is a question of fact on which 
the best and most reliable testimony shouM be sought from impar- 
tial men and accredited historians. Now, admitting this prinisplo, 
as we presume our oppooeuta will, let them apply it to G. A H. E.'a 
woaJd-oe-tbought historical article, and what will be the resnltP 
viz., that all the authorities (?) he quotes are poUtictang, and not 
historians. He refers us to something said by Sir Erskine Ferry "in 
his place in the House of Commons," and to the opinions of Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Layard, and Mr. Bright ! Surely these gentlemen, 
al! of whom we highly esteem, will feel astonished when they oome 
to read these pages to £nd themselves quoted as authorities on the 
facte of British annexation in India ! Let our readers but contrast 
this article by G. A. H. E„ with those of our friends "L'Ouvrier" 
and "Delta," and they will at once perceive which view of the case 
Becorea the most substantial support ftiam history. 

But here comes forward our friend W. H. S., whose personal 
testimony as to the present barbarous atate of things in China is 
highly important ; and though writing on the negative side of thip 
question, no approves of our annexations in India, and, " as a proof 
of their advantage," he refers to the fact that " the natives under 
the British rule are more contented and more prosperous than under 
their own trranmcal rulers ;" and further, " he considers the annexa- 
tion of Ouae was juitified by the tenonr of treaties that had often 
b(!en broken, and treat«d by its insolent monarch almost as dead 
letters ; also by the rotten state of its govemmeut endangering the 
British dominions which surrounded it. ' Such impartial testimony 
ss this, coming from an opponent, and from a gentleman who u 
scquunted wim the countey of which he writes, we consider of 
special value in supporting oui case. Here, however, we most 



Mrt «omp(i^ wiA OOF frieni. irliile he prooeeds to argoe dut, 
ItMmie " 0«r rriatkms witli India aad Chins «z« t<4«U]r distiiut aBd 
4ifik*ent," OBefaiBiBhitig no pan^M cue bo ihe otlter, theneftve c»r 
IKiliOT' towacds tlten ebwld be different. In iwpl^ to this, we aecd 
only remind W. H. S. 4iiat this debate, as was stated at Urn oom' 
meiiOBKfiDt, it of am a&ticipatMy dtaractcr, and all tbAt tk» eXx- 
mdve writen haire eMitesded for is, that ^onld the Chineae 
Qoirerain«it porskt msabjectiaf nsto a oohtm of treatnumt siinilar 
to Hmt *^dh we experiwioed from Indian prineee and nabi^Hi, we 
Aall be jvatified in pTirmiiig a eiroilar pcJicy towards tbem. 

Sixtimg, then, establiehed tbe poeitww — which we inaintaia ovT 
ftt^ds kaTe — that antkezatiou tiuit BometJmeB be niBrde with juatice, 
md ntambermg tiiat thiugs may be " kcwM" but act "eipnMent," 
we|ir»oeed to the inquJry whether or not it would be proper or pm- 
dsBt to ade^ the fimezation ^ioy pnTsaed in India towards China. 
To this poUcy, on the groimd of ezpeiiieBcy, rariovs objectiDiiB hsre 
haen urged ; and, first, that oar painful experience ooadenmB it. 
S^ ncent Indian rebelliim is rderred to ; and ^et, with idl iti 
atrocitief, w* fear it did not teach na wiadora, if wigdoro lies in tJte 
4irealaonwhtcli our opponents indkoate; for we haveyet tolewntiiBt 
Anre were a acore sane men throughout the len^tli and breadth 
«f tin* connlny who did not feel t^at tiie rebellion nrnst be {tot down 
«t ^hasardi, and that, co«t what it might; and thatnoi«n(»woidd 
Ve too mudi to pay for ita BappreBsiim, and the retention of o»r 
Eaateni posseasioDi. And, 4iirui«T, we IjeSeve that if the history 
«f India down to the present time coold ba-re been drawn ont some 
ItDndted and fifty years *eo,t>efoi«4Jieinindof an intoILigent^hilan- 
tttropnt-or an enhghtened statecman, notwithfptanding all the deeds 
of n^ine asd nupder on one side, and in oonse^ncnee of tie 
I^OVioBS adnmoes in«iTilization, commeroe, and ealightoaiQeiit on the 
atlter,— hewodldhafeecoeptedthfioourBewhioh we as a nation hare 
takia, and oonndered that the attendant erils wouhl be far ont- 
tnlffioed by the resolt^t benefits, and the bright promise of future 
gMd. 

Again, it has been <ob]ected that " ^cmld an auBeiataon pt^icy be 
pcvsoed towArds China, it woold tend to endanger t^ preseirt poa- 
■eeaions oftbe £ritiBhempii«." Thia mij^t be the oaae if the atteoind 
■hoold be BDwiariy or nntimdy made. SiSt if a gradual oeune M 
sued, as we maintain it oog'ht, then the people woidd be {BSpaxed 
Mioonte onr role by 1^ benefitfi they would peroeiire arcee from 
._. W* need soareely reraind onr readers tiiat the poHcy we advo- 
aateitaaabevdy^eninangnratedin the pomefeiMi of the iabuid of 
BvBg Eong. " Part of ChiDa is part i^ onr own comrtr r. The 
Btilish Boeptre stretohes otbt to tiiat wondrmM oountry. Wie hav« 
ooloaised it, and hwre set up there inir gopemment and our laws." 
Jbid oar earnerti prayer is, that onr present and iut«re ooBBaetion 
«i& Hm intereattng nidaon nay be prodiactive of the highest UHtual 
fbod. 

Tke bene&nal eanunennal jeaalta whioh wmld flow from waA » 



nuinc 



poliey ae this, oa stated by B. S., tftre not been contrcwerted ; and 
tiuwe hi^erbleasiiigs of OliriBti&iiityiw^ieh. would follow, niMe will, 
-we are sure, in these pagea imdervalne, Uioagh into tke fiiUeet «mi- 
BtdeimtioD of thesa w« mnet not enter. We porpoaely limit our 
remat** totiieepkerea of inBtioe and polity, without adverting to the 
iti^ber motives wtnch Bhonld actuate a ohnBtian man, tlunkiiig it quite 
«dioient tbat these lower motireE Bhould alone be called opvn to 
mbetantiate ihe jimtice of Briti^ policy in India, and, bj aaalosf , 
tiie «ame pob^ in China. Without doubt, the higher morals .of toe 
diristiaB roretation would support and enforce the reciprocal vela- 
tiamt of right and duty betnieen nattona as beitireen ii)^Tid««lB ; for 
tlw powen that be are ordained oi God. mad, as such, are sabtcct to 
■&e prinoi^ea of Hte meeal garernment. J. M. 6. 

SXCUTITE BIPLT. 

ComsQrsKT on the afaaeooe of the negatife opener of tihiB debate, 
it now becomea oar duty to reply to the TanouB writen on ijie 
affirmotiTe side of the qnealion ander ditcuBsion. Before, however, 
addreBsing ourselTea to thk AuW, it will be nececMiy to make n 
' HtatemeBt «f the gronnJa on which wo found ow pomtion 



Undoubtedly, for magnitade, ti>e empire of Great Britain remuna 
aA present xmequalled. The addition, a* .proposed, of a terntoir 
■wfttal, or Bettrty equal, in extaOt to its own, would be attended with 
idanger to its own eafet?, and with disturbance to it« own peace. 
The ^ropontion that this aiaaU island of onrB, with 30,000,000 
infaabitante, ab'eady gor«ming one^aiKth, should bare dominion otbt 
ane-hftlf of the bnnutn isoe, t^ipeeffB to us utterly inaonsiatent with 
a ioB Httention to our own domettie intereata, or with a long oon- 
tuHBDoe'of our national ereatness. Talce aneioat Borne as an 
«EKii^e. A chief cause of her fall wu, that by an undue oxtension 
of territory, her troops were scattered in various qnartera of ha; 
dominions j .Bud, oonsequentjy, Italy itself was rendered iudefraisible. 
Oither essmples (might be adduced, whie^ point to the eame truth. 
One-tJiird of our aimy it is neoessary oenataatl; to be in India; 
.doable the number, we opine, would be required for the oocnpation 
i£ China. The supply of this arm of our service, at praaent, is 
esoeedingly diaproportionate to the magnitude of our other interetts 
oonoemed : ana the drain which the continued occupation of China 
would cause, would indeed be an «laneDt of no inoonaiderabte 
dangor to our domeatie aafety and peaoe. Considered only in tliia 
liftfat, the annexation of China by England would exceed all bouodi 
oiprudcnee and fcwethonght. 

Whateiver ini«ht hwe been urged as to the possibility of annexa- 
tion, taking natiooal aafaty as an «lettient into our calculation, there 
is EOdUDK to samotion t^ fbveible control of one civihsed nation 
arm anocheE, though tbxt other possess a civilisation of a totally 
Aifierent icind. We know that Brilsin was benefited by tbe leien 
of Ihe Somsns, and that recenlily India has baen bertefited by that 



of our own ; bat in boQi gum it muat be obBerred tliat the nations 
gOTemed were totally destitute of civilization. In nothing does 
Oieir CBBB resemble that of China ; for to a certain extent it may be 
said to be ciTilized. Newspapers, booka, &c., are constantly pub- 
lished in tbeii own tongae. Their ingenui^ and proficiencr in 
many arte and acienceB is sufficient^ obvious to the traTeller taking 
a wuk through Pekin and other fijst-class cities. Beasons whii£ 
may be adduced for the juBtification of the conquest of Britain 
and India cannot therefore be extended, in like manner, to that of 
China. We hare no right to accept the goremment of a people so 
civilized, except at their own request ; and even if that were made, 
we have shown that Uie act would be in the highest degree radi and 
inconsiderate on our part. By the same plea of possessing a highra 
civilization, England would be justified in the annexation of Greece, 
Persia, and many other countneg of like Uaf^it^ Hence, again, we 
think it is qnite evident that the annexatioD of China wonld be 
totally unjustifiable. 

If we are to pursue the path of conquest — which, with oui now 
eitensive poaaessions, is obviously unsafe— why would not central 
Africa, Sumatra, Java, and other barbarous countries, be better 
entitled recipients of our exuberant bounty P The following para- 
graph by B. S., we submit, would more justly apply to those 
peoples : — " Be it ours, then, when Providence shall appear to open 
the way, t« accept the task of governing, and bo raising, these down- 
trodden and helpless races. To stand aside will be a mockery <^ 
philanthropy in the name of pretendwi fraternity." " Amockery of 
philanthropv I" truly. The inhabitants of the Cannibal Islands, we 
submit, ought first to share our compassion, ascending in gradationg 
till we arrive at the inhabitants of the Celestial country. Enough, 
however, has been said to ihow the utter inutUity of ar^umentB 
founded on our supposed superabundant means of exercising phi- 
lanthropy. 

B. S. asserts that, in the discussion of Indian affairs, Parliameiit 
has been perpetuaUy in danger of a count out. What, then, mnat 
be the diance of Parliamentary attention to Chinese afihrrsF Would 
any one be bold enough to introduce the subject P In all proba- 
bility, any speech thereon would be cut short by the eimultaneoui 
exit of luemoers. The Government, we opine, would exist entirt 
and uncontrolled in the hands of our resident representatives. A 
system of misrule would inevitably commence, and disorder become 
everywhere prevalent. This vtould only be the natural result of 
the attempt of bo arbitrary and irresponsible a government to exer- 
cise control over 300,000,000 inhabitants. As an example, we point 
to India in the time of Chve and Warren Hastings. No furtJier 
proof need be given of its extreme immorality and injustice. 

One point to which B. S. attaches much importance is, that by 
annexation the commerce of China will receive its full development. 
This we do not allow. We admit that it may be folbwed by a great 
increase: but commerce will never acquire that elasticity, nor 
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attain that fviS deTelopment, which a long coone of independent rule 
always ^TBB. If increase of commerce, however, be a plea tot 
annexation, we hare no donbt that the acquisition of tlie South 
American Continent would produce that offert. Who, howerer, for 
that reason, would recommend itf An augmentation in our naval 
expenditure would, by such a step, be rendered neceaaarr ; and the 
production of the annual budget would present a formidable task to 
ihe moet accomplished of chancellors of exchequer. Our merchants 
would be quite as much benefited by our acqniaition of China, aa the 
fiah waa by that of Jonah — their gains would haye to be given 
forth a^ain. B. S, a«ain obBen-eB,— " It ie easy to foresee, and 
^moet impossible to doubt, that the intercourse with Europeans, 
the commerce and enterprise which the treaties of Tien-tsin foroe 
upon China, will Bpeedily work the complete overthrow of her 

« resent internal system." The results of an increased commerce, as 
IT as our experience leads us to judge, are rather favourable to a 
better change of government thiui otherwise. One of the most 
obviooa dtBtmotions betwixt civilization and barbarism is the greater 
degree of mercantile enterprise existent in the former over the latter. 
England, for instance, enjoys the foremost place amongst civilized 
nations, and possesses the most extensive commerce; nhdatunongst 
barbarous nations commerce is either non-existent or at its lowest 
ebb. With the latter, the gmtificBtion of mere animal desiiefl 
forms the iwnma totalis of their existence. Intestine war, again, is 
another trait especially common in barbarous nations. Commerce 
hence, hj^ ^Q^^^g the minds of men in a worthy pursuit, calma 
down animosities, and ever acts as a safegnard to the welfare and 
quietude of a state. It likewise acts as a pioneer to the various artii 
and sciences. Consequently, it appears rather singular to be told 
that the civilization of the Chinese should be in danger from this 
very cause. Any change, we repeat, that the extension of commerce 
might prodnce, would be distinctly for the better : at any rate, the 
ehuige effected wonld not, as B. S. asserts, have the result of 
destroying the very agency that produced it. The increase of mer- 
eantile enterprise, we arc inform^, would cause the government and 
institntions of Cluna to " fall to pieces. Three hundred millions of 
mankind would become the prey of anarchy — the anarchy, not so 
much of tumult, which defies authority and order, but aaarchy of 
tie lowat ttale qf iarbarigra. In such a case onr commtree would 
wiJe, and add the motives of self-interest to the claims of humanity 
in taling up the sovereign power in those districts most connected 
with us by essential ties. On the monntains of the Brocken A 
prason may, at times, observe a gigantic spectre at some considerable 
distance. On close examination, however, he will find that the 
ghost apparent is meralv the magnified shadow of himself. Another 
qieotTO of the Brooken has frightened B. S.— viz. .his own magnified 
iears. It is impossible to point out a single case in which commerce 
has been the cause of a revolution, or where the results of that 
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nroimtum—t^ea Bnmonag there to ku« bean flne— ^re baen tiu 

33»B ohiu^ei whudi ocnuDerae effect* take pbaej^ftduUy sad 
oonliniullT : not hj ■ sudden aad Tiolent effort. Hinoe die itnu- 
dalianaf B.S.'BKrgnmenttfire edifice ii thoFonchlTiinteiMLle; Kvd 
tiw whole Ba|»entmctnre ««inot &il b> be inrolTfld in imtai^niia 
ruin. B> JL is of opiniKi tlitii newly diiooreiMd t«nitiKiM ooi^t 
Bot, witbout right of iatorfarenoe, to be allowed, to " becoaw thi 
■aat of birbariam, Bopentition, and tyraanj." Ovr frierad is «n- 
dentlj denrooB ^t EsKluid Bhonld ibkIk b geiurttl anaexktion tS 
■U nneivilixed uotioiu ; wa tnut, however, th>t, ia hu thiratf aqtii»- 
tioDB, he will not allow her to oommeoce at the wrong eoi. Am^ 
daaa, however, ia any cote, we repeat 'a extremdy iaipolitic. 
" L'OvLTTier" endeaTourB to establUh a Bimilsnty between ILe righti 
of MtioiiB and thoae of indiriduals. Were we to .aUow tb« etm.' 
fKriaon, the injured indivi<biBl would have bo riskt to exaet, «s m 
uep M ratioD, Hie oontinnAl dependence and Bervitadeof th* offender. 
Ammsatiim, Ihemfore, hj "L'Otrmer'B" osntp«rntm. woald be 
qnite indefiuieible. Almost His whole renuanJw of " L'OaTiiier'a " 
p^ier eonHiHtB in the TindicHtion of our Bafajngatioai of X*di&. Am a 
u^Hre debater, it is oertainJj imneaessar;«ilker ta ptKwe the JKat3> 
flablettasB or nnjaatifiablenesB of the annemticm ; independents s^efc 
eonDderation*, our position is |ierfeetly eBtahUehed, on Ab gromtda 
we hsare previonsl; laid down, tie., widely diffenng oireaiBatuoes Hid 
eonditione. We bIiaII, thMrefore, pa« on tonotiee "IMta's" pif>eE. 
AUoding to the dat^er of further anneiation, "Delta" takes ocoa- 
■ion to observe : " With nnrestricted freedom of the pMii w« need 
not fear, in happy Bnglsnd, tJiat any stsieBnuin wiU ventgm *9i>* 
annexations dangerons to onr pregent rnrnnniinrii " So thAt, aiUc 
all, respecting one of the major points m the disooanon, " Delta " ii 
nndeoided. If there be any question of danger, aud if this qaeslita 
IB to be allowed to be handed over to the daily presa, this dd>ate 
CB^iit never to hare invaded these pages. To ensfUe " Seltk" 

KTive at a rigb' J------ -'-^— ' — -»^— ^— <- ^ ^ 

admirable artiol 

this and other important sectiona of the debate. 

Again, is it to be iupposed that America and tbe £(icfi|ieMB 
powers will calmly look on, white we doable oar present emtent <£ 
toritoiy P Is it to be iupposed that they will qiiietly ac qMc ao o ia 
onr monopoly of Chinese eomrneroe, for saoh, indeed, would 1m t^ 
eaoeP Our reiationH with the European powera, abeadgr deficsate 
said oompUcated, would, by this proeeeding, be brmuibt to.an entire 
nqdnre. War, with all its horrors, woold speedilff'^ow. Noldun^ 
we opine, oonld be more rash, Htore destnuitive ts onr ewn iataeatg, 
«nd more appotei to those of hamanity, Ifaan titt ftdoptian of amok 
an indafenmble coorHe. May we erter be sanedfrom 3t» ocimniMaoa. 

Tbe opening «p of the Yang-taonkiang to iOuKipeaM leactMSMToewnU, 
widoabtal^, ^w a w«ader&l im^mlaa to t^ pemuamM entespiiM 
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iof tibo Chifieie. Am commerce ianteaaee, eixi] tcht will eante, th.e 
»rta wid acimces advaaoe, and Chmtiaiiitf^ dtiaixi a aluiii«e of 
iaking root. Commeroe Lever arrireB at itB fall deFelopmeat, eivi' 
Jtcation aersr attains ite true maturity, unlew a nation is miskBokkd 
by a foveign yoke. Whatever may be pleaded in juatifioabioa of 
<£« oo^rol of a forei^ but eulisntened power over a b^baroos 
oeep^ it outainly kaa no weight when that people are in auj 
oe^ee ar3iz«d- Henoe China, by nenuuoine IndepeikdeBt, hae tiiB 
gimteet ^ttbability <if airivii^ aX tha acme of cirilieabon Bad «oia- 
meroe, and of attaimng European esoellence. The true inteTOstE of 
lilngliLiwj, of the Contuent, uid of ell naticua, would l>e best con- 
anltsd bj as aechewal at the policy involved in the offirmBtive of 
thiBdiAOHHii<xi. We eire assuced tb>t it woiUd be an act of injvstioe 
to th« Chinaee thenselvei. We are Maared that it would be 
-prqadioial te our own financial int«ruts. We ate asHored that it 
voud 'be daagBTOus ia £uicnean peaoe. 'Die true wel&i« of tlie 
■ChiaMe, the tme welfare of iGnglnad and of Europe, would be 
beat prmnoted by the &ae and unrestrained eiereise of that com- 
merce and civilization with which they have aoch aejurately beui 
K^ed. 
MioiiehtMt. S.E.L. 



THE POETET OF PAINTING-. 
'SnvKOK madts more atrcmglj the progpesB of rAfi»enK3it in the 
tagteg of the people than the encouragement which ig sott Iteiiw 
'gim to hhe artiet to pocHue, with hopw of pulJie eu^poct and 
■^prebatiMi, his ^lightful calling. When the tide of cmHaBtien 
iaata.lmr ebb, the Ice arte are neglected, ae flowen ape bjt^ 
ywdeater wikoee nu»d has surJc ioto indolence and diaaipatioik, sad 
mho allom weadg, rank and acoaome, to epnug op ama <dieck the 
^ewth «f ikaae beamteoiiB o^^eete which reonire the faeteiiMg hand 
«f refiaed tarte to develop and briog to periaotioD.. 

iaprwortioB to the aavanee of i^el%euoe, of ^eaemtlcntigtoo* 
BiaKt^ of iiBprovoBeDt, ntorai md soeiiu, m the ceadition of tfa* 
MD{^ will Hie aiiut'B Isbwnrs be appreciated and vewarded. 
WkESLwefiad, tiieTe£»e, that ear aamitri eihibitione -rf the fiaeoiii 
■n m «adtaBivd}[ {latroMised by all classea of society, eormwciatiaoa 
ia tiieir {wometioD bo libeiialV Hnp^orted by membem foite\j m- 
aeaaii^iBiiaiabierK, and ourartdfitBluidingaueiiMaid^Mlefor tltfir 
\, wfam they ate leaU)' w«thy of admiratiion, and of being 
d, we auf M'gne that, notwithstanding the fnenal«nee of mwof 
M -wiaak atdll exist in. Mid whioh we waald wish to Me apeedi^ 
■enwrod Ixaa, iBcwiet^, the puUie taete is imprevingj aad with xt 
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also, we tmat, the habits, morel and Eocial, of a Urge proportaon of 
onr fellow-countrfinen. There can be no donbt aa to the practical 
utility of the artiBt's labours, or the real beoefitB which ther confer 
upon society ; for in addition to the pleasing influence which his 
pictnres exercise over the mind of the beholder, and the lewons of 



lorality he may thereby address to the human heart, teaching it at 
once tlie lore of moral and material beauty, the fine arts, from theii 
simplest rudiments to their most elaborated and finished produo- 
tions, are united more or less with every branch of human industry, 
and are indispenaable to acience. 

In illiutrating the various branches of natural philoeophj, di&- 
grama do more at a single glance to t«ach the inquiring mmd ihe 
nature and formB of the subjecta treated of, than many aent^neee of 
descriptive words are capable of conveying to the nnderstanding. 
Architecture, engineering, and geographical illuBtration, would 
make but slow progress without the assistance of the artist's penoil; 
while innumerable usefol axticles, which are the produce of manual 
art, could not be manufactured as they now are, were it not for tho 
help of drawing and colouring. 

To speak, tnerefore, of the fine arts as a simple luxury, which 
might be diapenaed with, without doing injury to society, ia 1« 
reason falselv. as they contribute hugely to tne edification and 
refinement, tne social and domestic comfort of mankind. It is not 
of the benefits derivable from the application of the ornamental to 
the useful arte, however, that we desire to confine our attention in 
the present article ; we have another end in view. While duly ap- 
preciating their inestimable ralne in connection with manafactores, 
we wish to rise to a higher altitude, — fi^om the material to the 
mental, — from the gross and tangible to the ideal and poetical, in 
the KTtist's work, and to remark upon what we think ought to be 
his highest aim. 

If we were to ask those who are conversant with the works of the 
great masters of antiquity, whose noble paintings are still extant, 
while the hands which wrought them have rested for centuries in 
the dust, — to what, in those marveUous productions, do they owe 
their renown and preservation fcom deatnictioD — their subjects, or 
the manner in which they have been represented P — the reply to snoh 
a qnerr would, undoubtedly, be — " To both." A great conception, 
imperfectly redized, whether on canvas or in marble, may awaken 
interest in the mind of the beholder, who might give the author 
credit for the originahty of the idea, but it wiU fail to move the 
public voice to rapturous acclaim, or to demand its preservation"; 
while, on the contrary, great labour, correct drawing, spirited and 
harmonious colouring, bestowed upon pictures, the anhjecta of which 
are mean, common-place, and without mterest, is talent wasted, time 
and labour lost. The great masters were no less poets thui artiste : 
while they amused tbemselvea occasionally by portraying scene* 
and incidents which were comparatively of a trivial natnre, and 
intended Bometimes to excite to mirth rather fh pT i to kwaken awe or 



admiratioii, Utery dudained to rest their fune on tlie piodnotion 
of waoit ftlone ; but, fired with the poet's inapiratioii, their busy 
fimof winged its flight to higher and nobler Bubjecta, while their 
depicting handa gave palpable form to ooncepdons, the originality, 
grandeur, and powerful organization of which astonished the mental 
world, and stamped their names with imperishable honour. 

Poetry is a term which embracea in its signiflcation more than 
Utai which appears in literature, or an it emanates from the mind 
of the literary bard. Its nature is difficult satisfactorily to define ; 
bat as we are treating of the poetry of the fine arts, we think it 
ueceasary to make an oEserration or two npon this interesting subject, 
in order the better to conrey oar sentimentg to the minda of otbeis, 
and to show how necessary it is for the painter to be endowed with 
the capacity of exercising the Auiotione of poetic composition, and 
how much the spirit of poesy shoald lire and exercise ita capti- 
vating influence in his works. 

Onr mental constitution is such that we are susce^ible of impres- 
sions from external causes, which operate upon the imagination ancl 
filler feelings, through the medium of the eye and ear ; such im- 
[ffesaions varying in theit nature, intensity, and durability, according 
to the nature of the causes which ^rodnce them. 

These influencing causes exist m the worlds of matter and of 
mind, in the varied beauties and other soul-moving phenomena of 
nature; in the works of art, and in thenoless interesting phenomena 
manifested in the varied aapeots of the human character and actions, 
How it is in the infiuencmg principle subsisting in the different 
appearances of nature, animate and manimate, that poetry has its 
b«iDg, and may bo defined simply as that name which ie given to 
the language eiprcHsed in the aspects of aU that we feel to be 
eablime and lovely in the UDiverse, and which is heard in the 
emotions excited within us, when viewed in their endless variety of 
forms. 

Inspired by it, a Homer, a Tbgil, and a Milton, poured forth 
those noble strains ; while a Titian, a Clande Lorraine, a lUphael, 
and a Bubens, painted those magnificent pictures which elevate the 
mind, and prodnce the most pleasing astonishment. Inspired by it, 
the lover of nature flings behind him the cares and sorrons of life, 
plonges into her deepest recesses, and 



Poetry is the voice of nature emonatmg from a thousand int«- 
resting objects, all of which, with as many tongues, proclaim un- 
ceasingly the wisdom, power, and goodness of their great Creator; 
this voice the poet bears with rapture, and drinks into his soul with 
■Dch effect, that he is constrained to echo it back from his bosom, 
in sooh strains aa oro calculated to awaken emotions in the mind .of 
others similar to those which he himself experienced in the actual 
ooDtemiJation <^ what he portrays. 
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Ab it is witk tke litwary, b» U it' mth th* wtiat poet-; h* teda 
oat and iMnki deep »l tks clieenBK foqateiaa <rf latBre'i bMMtty ; 
Ustflns pMiionatelj to iiui loiae nhioh hiotm him to tha oeati m . 
fkHkm and lore of ber chiuina ; aad with hia iobI fiUad vitk th* 
ooBoe^na and admindoB of ^ diat is o^tiratia|t in (Im tMnl aid 
material onimM, dniwi and p«i]^ to toe hte iia jiihiiig fiUMiaa 
and feeliagB, atrasmisg to his peii(il:*a point, wnglmf wilb kia 
ec4ours, and on )n glowing eanraa reflcetiDK bock to mivn, ia 
truth and futhfiitKtM, ker brigtrt aod bemtiial iaia^. 

There is a deap and indexribsble tot in windwmg Mooag, tad 
giring np oar wBote wool to, that sabde aad ftweiaatiBg inffnctim 
perr^in? tltew ^orioua objecte whieh deoca-ate t&e gqrgooaa 
temple c? natuie,— an inflneuoe which ste^ o'er the waaei^- 
Hilent, bat aU-coni^Bering, and lesda qs impawioiked worshippen to 
beano's ererj ihrme. And there is a high and noble pown in tiw 
mind and hand of him who can catch up and muB, in potest kiem, 
the trae rcHemblance ot nature's erer-ahaBging festaro^ em a 
Tariable otimats destrojB aa ephemeral beaatv, Auea »waj a 
v«roal Btnite, or pales the arimson lipfl of bagila nowers, vhioti qpcH 
but for a httle to ipeak their Maker's praite, sod then an doaad 
for eyer. 

Natore's aapecta a 
enrerj Terdont thing are different r 
yestwdaj ; and to~mon-ow the pencil of ctimate will paint than of 
otber tones than those which now tbej wear. Hence tho artist's 
TOBgie power, who, ^rhe» the fiecat seasons of the je« are nnt, 
wlwn ^rieg has merged into sniamer, and it has been aueoeeded bjr 
aatumn and winter, leaYing ns notlang but the memory d tkoae 
glorieaB seenes wtuch characteriied their presence, e>a, hj the 
iBBtnimentatitj of hia charmbg landscapes,— those portraituea 
puat«d when the parent earth was clothed in her richest robee, asd 
bloomed in her freshest charma, — recall to the delighted eve, ia 
palpable form, the images of objects receired witii joy at former 

Snods ; thus not only renewing and prolonging the mental feast, 
t heightening, by the colours with which the fkncy decorates the 
memory's reoolleDtimu, makuig the ideal to blend with ftwns of th» 
troe, and rendaring the worid of the fanc^, if possible, more iKt»- 
resting than that of reality. 

If the pleasure we erperience in the oontemplation of such 
striking repreeentationa of its varied interestieg features is similar 
to that we realize in the view of nature itself, and if we apply the 
tenapo^ry to the sool-mo'riDg phenomena manifested in tilt wotka 
of creation, — no less worthy of lliat a{^>ellation is the i^ll wfcieh 
fiueinates the eye, and charms so potently the heart, in the noUe 
pTodaetions of tbe painter. 

The influence which nntore ezeroiseg over the mind of man, 
moring it pleasingly or powerinlly within him, is poetry. Tbe 
tnitbm depiction of its most strikuu; features, prodacing an efTeet 
upon the line feelings similar to wat ezperieneed when Tiewed 



i» peTKn, n pootiy > "^^ i^ bO' *i"iti AatI we taj at tkoae works of 
ifftwUeh fveseitt the deeplf istefesting phenoHiena of the mental 
sad iiM»«l worids, tiie raned manifeitatKais of hntsaii charaeW 
a«d paenoD, the JMrnaae uid heroie, the beantifkl and great, the- 
swA-ntiprrBig kbA other pasekm-eieiting ^turee in man's chanMteF 
md actiODS, hit that tkej, too, &r« foil of poeti;, of the laiOBt 
toaAmg said edifjdsg deeenptien F 

Of mreh a eharacter k the intereBt with which the artiat inveeti 
ioB ilhntntioiu ef hnmtn history, if he is endowed *ith a fine 
appmtiatifA of thoA9 tndtff of mora) phara<TteT, aod inciiieDts bl 
hmnm Mfe, which ia their uature are oaleulated toawaken s^fmpathy 
and excite interest : and if be is also endowed with Mie capaeity of 
demeting smh events wHh tmlifiilBeBB and power, gi^ine to his 
SBDfeetB a natural ezpresBion in feature and attita^, and making his 
miBor Bcenie detanis harmoEttze wit^ and hrip to illnstrate biot» 
forcibly the etorj he describes, that he maT' compose pietnrea whi^ 
will thrSl the inotost chords <^ the hantan hes^, xai eaiue 
tbo beholder to admit that hia works are not only^ poems, bat 
BwA M mere as powerftilly the feelings, and excite as Btronelj the 
imi^ioatioa, as wostd the depietion of the same erenta m the 
strongeBt tmma of literatmre. Ifor need his pencil be confined Ho 
the iOustratiott of real erents alone, — it is on the oomposition of the 
ideal, as much as it is in the de^tion of the true, that the poet 
shows the force, fertility, and originality of his etseeptrre powcm. 
9'ay, it is in socb eonrpositions, more than in the eopjin^ from 
natare, as it presents its Tarred aspects to the physical eye, that the 
sitiat bas tbe opportunity of displaying to the meDtol worM how 
moeb of the poet's boqI he is endowed, with. 

Host artists have the poet's lore of nature : many of tbem 
possMB tie power of portraying its features faithfally and wonder- 
mlly ; but t« heighten the attraetions of the attraetiTe, to elaborate 
tbe choiecfit parts of the snblime and beantiful into new and mare 
intereBtiBg forma of beanty and sublimity, to percmre analogies, 
aaA o<at of the finest parts oi objects in nature which resnnble eadi 
other, ftjrm snch eomDinationB, aaoh original unities, as will awaken 
ovr aAiHration at the novelty, as well as beauty, of their forms and 
gmmings, diacoTsrs a power above that poBsesBed by ordinary 
mian, and constitutes in the artist one of the highest attributes ^ 
the poet. 

In literaton^ it is not the bard who has tbe finest snsceptibiKty of 
impmsions frtMn, or the greatest felicity in describing, the tne and 
natural tJiat stands higbest in the estimation of Iris readers ; but he 
who, in eonjnaetion with those high qnalificatiotts, is endowed 
witii the comparatively rare one of conceiving, and giving Ibrcible 
cspnssion to, fancies novel and striking, of carrying us away in 
intimation into his own bright, ideal world, and exciting oih' 
tstoniahment at the development of new, strange, and fascinatii^ 
beings, scenery, and incidents. And as it ia with the literary, so is it 
abo widi t^ ortaat poet. 'Weadmire, vrith afeetingof deep aameet- 



neu, the genivi of him who u able to portray landicftpes wi& 
tmthfulneflB and power. It is a rare and enTiable eadowmeiit; 
but, while we give to the artist who confiseB hiB studies to Undscape 
painting aloae, the honour which is his due, we humbly tMnk that, 
in order to reach the higheat rank in his professioD, the painter 
ahould not only be a poet in his lore of natore, and in his capacity 
to depict its raried aspects with such effect as to more the beholder 
of his pictures with pleasure and admiration, but that he ought to 
be one, also, in his power to conceire ideid and original forms of the 
beautiful and subhme. He should not rest satisfied with the con- 
sciousness of being able to delineate, even with much success, 
portraitures of nature as it actually is, but should aspire to the 
power of imagining and depicting scenes and forms of beings which 
are indeed the combined properties of existing realities, but modified 
and presented in his compositions in such forms and gcoi^ oa have 
no existence auywhere else, save in his pictures. 

Much as landscapes, and certain other forms of sketches from 
nature, please the public taste, and much as they are calculated 
to elevate as well as please the mind, there are many pretty 
landscapes, and pictures rm)reBentin)f commonplace subjects, ex- 
hibited annually m our ealleries, which are seen, approved, and 
spoken favourably of by those who witnessed them for a season ; 
but which, when they are removed from the rooms, are remem- 
bered by the majority of their visitors no more. 

These make not for the artist a name that will live when he him- 
self has passed away from earth ; or are such as will be sought 
after with eagerness, and prized by those who delight in searchmK 
out, and treasuring up in their cabtnets, specimens of the rare and 
wonderful in art. No ; it is the daring, tue original, and the mar- 
vellaus in design, as well as in the execution of their subjects, which 
stirs the public mind and voice to applauding acclamation. 

Those pictures, tke subjects of which are not only faultlessly and 
powerfully delineated, but such as breathe forth the languaige of 
poetry — which at once attract the eye, and entrance, spell-bouu^ tiiO 
mind, exciting deep interest and intense admiration, becoming, for 
the moment, the possessors of the whole soul's rapt attention, 
riveted upon which the mental, with the physical eye, perceives no 
other objects around them, being conscious of the character of their 
details alone, — these are the pictures which make their painters 
famous; which all hasten to see, and delight to speak of; and 
which, being once beheld, are engraved upon the memory's tablet 
for ever, 'Phis is a fact worthy the consideration of every arUet 
who aspires to eminence ; for nothing is more certain than that the 
subjects of his works, as much as the manner of their treatment, 
influences the minds of their beholders in their opinion regarding 
the painter's merit ; while, unquestionably, they go far to determine 
the nature of the feelings with which his pictures are received. 

We won4er much at the timidity of many of our artiata, who, 
although possessed of undoubted capacity to accomplish greater 
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wtakB, seem a&aid of attempting to design a higher claaa of subjects 
than those they hare aceiutomed themselves to paint. They con- 
fiae their labours asA only to the dimeasioDS of miserable little 
sqnares of caiiTUs, but wem o<mtented to abide by subjects which 
lure been handled so often thai, unless they are characterized in 
thew ti«atiuent by drawii^, ^vuping. and colouring of aurpassing 
exoell^ — showing, in fact, the gnuna of the artist, in his being 



able to make hacknied and commonplace Bubjectfi as 
^Deanrace of tnoie than usual interest — they fail to j 
ei^er credit or prodt. 



i than usnal interest — they fail to yield him 



suppose, for amusement's aalte, that we see an artist (one 

of a very nmaerous class) seated in his studio, engaged in deep 
meditatioo apon the all-absorbing question of what is to be the 
subject he is to paint, and aetonisE Ute world with at the next 
annual exhibition of '^e fine ai4«. There he reclines upon bia 
couch, with his arms folded across his heaving chest, hia head 
inelined alightlj ftn^ard, and his countenance ex^vessire of strong 
Dumtal emoticai ; his creative &n^ teeios with, imagery, which 
rise in varied ionae and groups before his mental eye— landscapes, 
■ea-pieces, illustratians of hiatory, sacred and profane, and of every 
|dtaae of human life and human passion. Now he ie among the hea- 
vens ; then he is on the earth ; this moment chaaing the clonda ; liie 
ikert,pei'hapB, the fallow deer. Anon he is on the deep ; and again Le 
traverses the earth in search of an interesting suhjeot ; nungltng in 
every dass of aociel^, civil and military, while in panoramic order 
smetv HaeaeHsively Wore him pioturesoQe groups of the peoples of 
ul nations — roving Arabs, Itahsn buditti, Spanidi zingari, Swiss 
■onstrd-shepherds, tatooed savage lodiuia, &o.,&a.,a11 having varied 
daims upon nis attention ; so ttut in a few minntes he has sped, on 
ima^oation's wings, around iJie world, and scanned with cnrions eye 
the foriBi, costumes, and habit* of mai^ nations. Well, what is the 
reeultP Why, see his fine eye flashes with the fire of sudden 
emotion, his Ups quiver, his nostrils become inflated, and every 
feature of his countenance is eloquent in expression. He has con- 
eeived a fine idea ; he rises from His seat, and paces his studio with 
nneqnal ste^s ; he is already at work in his imagination, and sees, 
in niMital perspective, his stnking conception embodied in a picture 
which ie the admired of all the admirers of the fine arts. He is 
eniaptured and impatient to commence ; canvas, charcoal, pencil, 
brush, and oolonre are therefore put into operation, and the work 
begins. It progresses ^y by day, is finished, and siven to the 
world ; when, lo ! the world beholds, as the fmit of all this labour 
so zeolonsly performed, what? Perhaps the representation of a 
gb«et Iwllad singer 1 or a K ewhaven fishwoman f or, it may be, a 
shoe cobbler, sitting at work, engaged in the double acts of mending 
soles uul wluatliug a eolo to a bui^bird, seen through the bars of a 
eonspMnioiu wicker cage ! 

Kow, these subiects are all good enough in their way ; such as 
have been paintea many a time with much success, and are likely 
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to bo BO again ; and althousli they are not Teiy poetical, ve find no 
fsolt with tbem, if ably delineated, but onl^ mention Boch at a 
class ; to these we may add a certain description of cottage and 
other interiors, giTiBg domeatic life illuilTatioDS, which have been 
too mnch adhered to fay artists who have talents which might b« 
employed with greater credit and profit to themselves, and also with 
higher pleaanre -giving effects to those by whom their works are 
viewed. 

How often have we been pained, when viiiting oar annual exhibi- 
tions, to see pictures most carefully and elaborated finished, correct in 
drawing, naturally and beautifully coloured; and yet, simply because 
of the unpoetical nature of the scene represented, attracting rery little 
notice from the visitors ; while the picture hanging next to it, 
although, perhaps, displaying less artistic skill on the part of the 
painter, was gaining greater attention, by reason of the nigher and 
more interestmg duxscter of the subject represented. 

Hence the necessity for the artist cultivating, to the utmost 
degree, his imaginary as well as his perceptivepowers ; of eipanliing 
and exalting his ideas of the sublime, beantinil, and inter^ting, in 
animated and inanimate existences. If 14'ature has not endowed 
bim with a fertile imagination; or if his position in life is such as to 
deprive bim of the advantages of obtaining extensive practical 
knowledge of those scenes and incidents in the physical aad moral 
worlds, which furnish to the poet such abundant themes for spirit- 
moving song — poetical literature will be of the most important 
service to him. With the works of those great poets. Homer, Virgil, 
U^ton, and Shakspeare, every artist should be thoroughly conver- 
sant ; and not with these only, but also with those of every poet 
worthy of the name. Constant intercourse with the Muses' favoured 
sons cannot fail t« refine and elevate the tastes of their admirers ; 
wlule to the artist, especially, they are of the greatest value, as they 
fluf^est ideas which, without sucn helps to the imagination, might 
not occur t© his mind. 

Most of the finest pictures now extant have their subjects drawn 
from poetical literature, the artist giving a material form, and pre- 
senting te the physical, that which the Dard could only picture to 
the mental, eye ; the one thuE efficiently assisting the other in the 
noble work of pleasing and edifying the minds, and of cultivating 
and improving the tastes, of their fellow creatures. 

But the Creator has given to every man a ment^ as well as a 
physical constitution peculiar to himself, having its own distin- 
gnishing features and characteristics ; so that it is as impossible to 
find anv two persons who think, feel, and act exactly alike, as it 
would be to find two perfect counterparts in countenance, stature, 
and bodily shape. Literary men difier as much in the character of 
their handwriting as th^ d/> in their thoughts. No two individuals 
write exactly alike; and as certainly no two design, draw, and 
pjunt alike. 

Let every artist, therefore, follow the bent of his own mind. If 



fil 



Natnre has given one a taste for landscape, another for figure, and 
a third for majine scenerj painting, let them adhere to it, as dieir 
inclinations prompt them ; only let them aim high in that depart- 
ment thej hare chosen, not refusing to be tanght by iiiose iniOM 
nperior works are calculated to convey instructioti to the student, 
,na not adhering si aviaUy to One class of sabject«, bearing a similar 



character and 



appear 



We have artists who exhibit annually landscape painting, so like 
each other in their general aspect, that we identify them at once aa 
the works of those with whose peculiar style we have become 
janulior. The same cast of skies, the same ch&raoter of sceneij, 
the same appearances of nature, as if every picture had been painted 
not only in a fixed month in the year, but with the like favourable 
condition of weather, &c., &c. 

Now, although this cannot be found fault with, it cannot be 
highly commended. Nature has its clouds as well as its sunslune; 
its wiQt«r as well as its spring ; autumn and summer ; ita times <i 
elemental war, aa well as its seasons of tranquiUity and peace : and 
there is poetry in the aspects of them all. 

When the summer has arrived, with its merry train of gay and 
Borgeous attendants ; when the glorious snn in nnclouded majesfrf 
dfinsea his radiant splendours from his azure throne; when the 
fertile meada are clothed with their emerald coloured verdure, and 
adorned with those beauteous oSspring of Flora, which please tbe 
eye with their deUcate forms, while they embalm the eii with their 
fragrant perfume ; when the wooda resound with the music of 
nature's feathered aongstera, and the bleating fiocks and herds sport 
joyfully on hill luid plain ; when no discordant winds howl through 
the Bvlvan groves, or ruffle the glassy surface of the lakes and ocean, 
which mirror forth the splendours Of the firmament ; while throngh- 
out all that we see around us there pervades joy, order, and peace. 
No doubt the scene is beautiful, full of soul-moving poetry, and 
well calculated to seduce the artist to the painting of such 

But, again, when the storm king for a time has got the reins of 
disorder put into hia reckless hands ; when the wild winds have 
been let loose from their prison caves, to play their freaks of mad- 
nesB over the earth and ocean ; when the blue, ethereal concave haa 
been darkened into gloom, and the bleak, dense, dismal clouds 
speed over head in dread and drear array, driven like a Eying and 
panic-stricken host before a conquering and pursuing enemy ; when 
the raging tempest, gathering up its strength, comes rushing over 
the land with irresistible fury, overtumine the stoutest oatu, and 
shattering to fragments the fiW works of man j when the stream 
has become swollen into a torrent, and speeds leaping, dashing, and 
foaming to the main, which, roused irom its slumbers by the storm 
king's violence, swells up in wrath, and surging heaves its mountain 
UllowB to the clouds ; when the lurid lightnings flash and quiver, 
ud all aionnd is dread, magnificent disorder; then, in anoh a 
s 2 
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Meoa, tb«« ii maeh poetty too, and to one)) ve voold )isv« tbe artut 
•ometimeg turn, hia iditeiition. 

Of BOQlptoTe we would speak in nearly &e same terau •• those 
we bare em^yed to deacribe the poet^ of paintiiig. Tbe scn^itor, 
BO lesa than the paintftr, ia a poet, tbe ^roductiona of whose eeniw 
aontiibute in a iiigh degree to delight and instruct hia tellow- 
oreatures. The materialB upon which ue labours, and out of wl^ 
he has to strUie his mental creations, are of a mm'e stubborn deacrip- 
tioo than thoae employed by the notary of tbe pallette and p«ual, 
and fram ita very nature limita the number of hia acbierementa in 
vet, aa also hia spbwe of naeliilaesB in tbe work of moral and intd- 
' lectnal improvement accomplished thereby. Yet wUh the painter 
smd the literary poet hia ol>ject ia tbe same ; tlie only dioereiMe 
being in the means employed in order to eifeet the end desired, 
the Etcsary poet appeals to our finer feelings through the medinm 
of words ; ue ututical one throngb that of material forms aitd 
voloar. The conceptions of the first can only be realized by die 
«id of lite imagination, while those of the second assume a TisiUe 
appearance, and bBTe only to be looked upon is order to be onder- 
ttobd and Bj^reoi^ed ; in fine, the one preaenta bis works to tbe 
«je of the uimd, the other to that of the body, while tbe admirable 
«ad praiseworthy aim of both is to to&ea down and polish the rode 
featwei of the human mind, and inspire in it a taste for tiiose 
hightf and parer pleasures which improre while ihej delieht, and 
gne it that amiabk simidioity which is pleasing alike in Uie sight 
of God and man. J, D. 

OS EEVIEW AND E88AT WMTING, AS A LTTKItAET 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE LAST FIFTY YEiRS; 
WITS SOME EEMAEKS UPON THEIB DISTINC- 
TIVE FEATUEE8 AND VALUE. 
luiQiKE Addison, who was, acciffding to Burke, " the finest talker 
in tbe world," and that tender-hearted, aoft-beaded blade. Sir 
Bichard Steele, whom Macaulay has so aptly designated aa " a rake 
wnoag K^otaiB, and a scholar among rakes," in oompaiiy, if that 
were possible, wiHi the ponderous Dr. JohnsMi at a railway book 
atall. Addison, "the Spectator," with tbe benignant calmness of 
eMiaciooa anperioiity, which ao well became him m his little senate 
at Buttwi's, would approach with modest diffidence to examine tbe 
inoongmons mixture of coloured artidee there lying, to be tossed 
abont contemptuously by tbe Inxnriant swell, cnticised, or r&tlter 
scrutinized, by i^e bigbiy-acerated lady authoress, pined after by the 
needy book-norm, or ourionsly aoanned at a respectful distance of 
six feet by the simple-minded, wond»ing cooDtiyman. Steele, tliat 
Tolatde tu>d TersatUe " Tatljer," would inspect with anaazemsot. 
Mingled with derision, tke books in their Tarions dresses kF blae, 

Sllow, green, brown, or crimson, " ringatreaked, apeekled, and spot- 
i," tiie hatika and tidea of many gnnning with tlie grotesque oari- 
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catara (tf Craktah—k, o4tera rrovdvd v^ wild tonMiT. «tt«4T 
goihleH of 1^ tBtaattrnt apiKozinatioD to penpaetiT^ all i nJ o t i 
more orteeabMiaeuttd wikhaLrtdiM<tf axBOitezMaBbl^diwrd^^ 
auti-pre-Ba;p)k&elite charaet«r ; ftkd em the two wortkf eritiaa talSMd 
to die great lezicofnpher, wko kad juat let &U MB iaa la^i^ 
hjoKt, in ailent diagiM and bewilderment, a nxpeDBj diamaM 
editioH of lag durtionazy, tfae erea of the trio weald raddmlf bt 
tmufiiod bj Ae open page of Pni^i, with the wf taentatica «f 
Moae iui[deB> member of the " Uoated kanatoercey " writhing andR 
the inftictioH of a Leedi. Would not titeirinvoliutMyexalnaatka. 
li^ Wtet a chvige fran the aneicnt tome ! 

" That wright of wood, with leitbcrD coat ('erUId, 

ThoM ample clupa of solid metal mads; 

Tlie clDss-pKia'd leavBB, onopEd for maiir an ags^ 

Tin ihill n4 rdgin; of the w«ll-8ird pa^; 

flk til* broad back the gtublmTa ridgw roHM, 

WlMn j«t (b* title itanda in taaMtt gold" 

ITor has the chaoes in the oharaoter oi tha bo(Ju— eaaaed io gtut 
meesare hy the oiange ia their reader*— been leas than in thair 
BmeaiBBcB ; and we are s4»tj to add that the ehai^ in appeuanaa 
BBd titlee of maaj moderB books ie auffitaeotlf uidioat«d bv th* 
change in their character ; for uow-ft^ja one may almoat jiuue ^ 
booke ■• of sentient beiuffs (of eoune we don't refer to the ladiai) 
— hesi ! — bj their outside aj^iearanoe i books hare been aliea^ 
"got Hp" in watered snd shot ulka, TelT«t, and brown hollanda, asa 
we Bbonld not be turprised if mmoag the novels or oorelties of th« 
eni Btng season a beok ia so m^; fiounera initead of rohuoea waM 
to be aitnouaoed; of tbe probability of auch a prodigious abaiudilji 
w« niM' say wilii the grttff old Doctor, vho on he^mg a cooaeito 
plaved, which he was iuibnzied was " vary difBcolt," replied, " tut 
wisned witb all kia heart it had been impoMible." 

Hie T^d advaiicea wluck have been laade in the aoienoeB nai. 
art* aaee the birth of the oentoiy which is now in ita sixtieth yaai^ 
ka»e bean veryranaikaUe; aad in the world of letteniiuwhiui V* 
ua moi* partic«Jarlj intevested, the attentive obHerrer will be wrUft 
IkM tbe wanaes, revolutioiM. and devdo^nenta have bean no leM 
wonderful and important ; indeed, review writing itself may fiu^ 
bar^wded aa<me of tJuamoat distinetive fentoreai^siodecn liten^ 
tor^ and this brills us to the euay , wkieh is bb equdly ohanw- 
tviatie develt^knent of the last fiftj jean, growing aatoHaai ntitn 
of reviewing which the JEdtabtiryl and Q^orfar^both eatab&dked. 
b^ore the eeatoiy was ten vean old, gave riae to, str«igtltened and 
ntatsred. It may, kowevec, be well to bear in mind tutt the teim 
MMy is of nwiek earlier date, bavinv been fint implied by Bacon U 
that inemnparable oc4ketioH of ^liloBophj and wiadom wkteb, air 
rieh«d with the annotationa of Whately, will oontinne to isatnut 
and delight aaeeeeding generationa to the end of time. MoreOTW^ 
all otu nadeaa will be feiuliai with, tka " Briti^ Esaayiat^" piO> 
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perly to called, compriaiiiE Steele, AddiBon, and many other mein> 
ben of the renowned £it-Cat Clnb, a Bodet; in wfaicl) were collected 
«U the tried talents and accomplishments whicli gave lustre to 
the Whig party doring the earlj part of the reign of Queen Anne ; 
theiiprodoctionBapj^aredinthe pages of the Tattler, Spaetafor, and 
Chiardian, and contributed much to the amuaement and instruction, 
of our anceetors for many years. "We will now briefly refer to the 
■jstem of modem essay wnting, and endeaTOut to show one or two 
or its peculiarities, with some of its uses to thoughtful and studiously 
disposed young men, to which class belong the generality of our in> 
telEeent readers. Let us remark by the way, lest such should be 
shocKed with the prospect of a moth-eaten, waste paper looldiu; 
library, that there is no necessity for rummaging through the bad 
nnmben of the reviews, since nearly all the oest essays have been 
collected, revised, and published in separate forms. Those that have 
passed tJie crucible of the review, and received the stamp of public 
approbation, now living in their lOCh or 13th edition, may well be 
regarded aa first class reading. The convenience of possessing the 
cream of the review in a separate volume is as manifold asit is mani- 
fest i for many of oar moat influential organs seem to wander into 
^cussions of business and detail, either oi a transient or local ch&- 
lacter, which may be useful in the narrow circles of official and 
merely political society, but are scarcely suited to the perusal of 
thougbtM men throughout the ootintry, whose occupations prevent 
their following the nunutiie of transitory discussion, but who wish 
to be guided to general conclusions on important topics, and whose 
inoalonlahie influence on public opinion makes it most importaat to 
give tliem the means of arriving at just conctusions. We nave said 
review writing is one of the features of modem hterature ; for many 
able men, who never think of writing a book themselves, give up 
their time to the task {congenial enough certainly) of reviewing the 
productions of others ; and as in many modern pulpits it is not so 
much the text as the subject that guides the sermon, so is the 
review essay, often written on a subject that has occupied the writer's 
thoughts perhaps accidentally, and some book or books bearing 
thereon are affixed to tlie article almost as the laat thing, a reference 
to which is of oonrse made condemnatory or commenoatory, as the 
case may require. 

If it were understood by all our readers that many of the review 
essays are not mere dry, synoptical tables of contents of elaborat« 
treatiseB on subjects in which they can take no interest, but rather 
condse, racy, and very often highly entertaining expositions of 
famiTiar and sometimes curious subjects ; that they were indeed sup- 
plied by some of the greatest masters of science and language in 
ODr country ; they woiud far more willingly devote their time to the 
p^dootions of adiolars, than to the flimsy and often miscbievoos 
trash of the modem book-makers. How nearly the increase of a 
natitm's material prosperity is allied with the growth of ite literatuM 
is singularly exemplified in our own history during the last half cen- 
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tarj. How it must have utoniahed the old Tory gentry when the 
fint Edinburgh reviewers dished off their ipirited theories, using «iecA 
ei^reBsions that more than one noble Lord pashed iip hia apectaoles 
on to hia Tsnarsble headpiece, applied hia silk handlcercbieF to hia 
patriotio OTobofldB, and ejaculated, "very clever, but not at all 
BOund." The reviewers and easay writers hare had plenty to do 
since then to chronicle and comment upon the innovationa, inven- 
tions, and improrements which their own temperament and style 
mnst have greatly accelerated, and in writing the history of contem- 
porary men and manners. Owing partly to the " increase of bnsi- 
DMa," and partly to the competitiTe spirit of the age, many othen 
have apmng into existence, and freah annouuoements are constantly 
being made. So that the field that waa for a long time occupied by 
two, then by three and four, ia now divided among upwarda of a 
dozen, each claiming for itself a distinct individa^lj, and loudly 
pronlaJining. on ita introduction, that it has discovered me only prin- 
dple on which a review can be effectively conducted ; and with a 
wlf-complacency, not perhapa altogether peculiar to anonymous 
writers, challenging the world to Iook on ana admire, while it carries 
out the brilliant conceptions so recently evolved by ita excited pro- 
jectors ! It will at this rate soon be found necessary to establish a 
review on unirereal principles to reriew the reviewa. Again, the 
rate at which buainess is now done effectoally precludes nine-tenths 
of our buainess men-'unless indeed the^ utterly ignore all domestic 
reaponsibilitiea — from entering into hterai^ pursuits with that 
thcmnghneas which is necessary to their satisfactory advancement ; 
and here the review atepa in, fumiBhee a succinct account of the hia- 
torv of the quvt«r, ti%ating of and explaining scientific subjects, 
wiuiont using the forms of science or the technicalities of scholars. 
In subjects of a reUgious character, the appeal is made not to the 
fictions of recluse achoolmen, in the laboured phraaeology of Jeremy 
^I^lor, showing in twenty inconceivable ways what a l^ing ia not, 
but utterly abjuring all the tedioua forms of exhaustive diacuasion. 
daahing mreot at the main point, like Sydney Smith would have 
done, the "thnuder of whose declamation never aeemed aahamed to 
roll," they appeal to the feelings, the conscience, and the heart, 
securing a result which no outward display of logical acumen or pro- 
found research could secure to itself. 

Uuch as we are apt to laugh at the old eoaohea of the last 
graieration, and to applaud Thackerav's epigrammatic line, " We 
arrive at places now, but we travel no longer," yet we think 
many of our buaieat writers would be puzzled to accomplish more 
than did some of the first hands on the Edinburgh staff. For 
instaDC«, in the first twenty-four numbers, Jefirey mraself contri- 
buted seventy-nine articles ; and in the next twenty-four he wrote 
forty. This reminds ua of the Herculean powers of Brougham, that 
hoary relic of the past, who on one occasion, after having practised 
all day as a barrister, went to the House of Commons, where he was 



broBghtx 
He then retamed i 
" Edinbw^E Sieview," spent tbe next Atr in court, practemg k^ 
and die BUcceediDg nigbt in the Hmks of CODuaonj ; fetnmed tv 
his lodgings at thi«e o'clock in the motniiig', (uul retiTed ■iniplj' 
beeauae he had nothing else to do. 

Before conehtding, a word upon what may be A—ig B«ted a littte 
sharp praetice on the pait of some reriewers. Tbqr often take 
adTEtatage of a Htock-plea known aa the "osr liraita" dodge, of 
which, bv-the-bye, we are about r^netantlr to arail ouEsehaL 
It often happens that a reviewer spends his first and best pages ob 
the parts of a snbject on which he wishes to write, as wo a«dte tay 
at school, — the easj, comfortabla parts, with which he is prettj 
familiar ; — the formidable difficnlties which he owns, you foresee, br 
a strange fatalit;^, he will only reach two pag«B before the ead, an^ 
to his OTeat ffnef, there la really no opportunity ior diaeaaBing 
them. Like the young gentlttman at the IndiB House ezamiuaticMi, 
who wrote " Time up" on nine imfiiii^ed papers iu sueceasLon, — w» 
you may occasionally read a whole review, in every srtide of whidi 
the principal di&TUtj| of eaeh snecessire question is abont to be 
reached at the conelasion. 

But, to be serious, the following extract frcaa a w(h^ by a 
modem writer on modem writing, ^though a little invdred in it» 
constntetion, and reminding na of Milton's long-winded sesteDoes, 
will be found, upon investigation, to apply wiui singnlar forue to 
that valuable department of modem literature to which w* an 
anxiooa to direct the attention of oar readers. 

"There b exactly the difference between the books of tfai* age 
and those of a more labori«M age that we feel between tii» leotnn 
of a profeuor and the talk of a man of the worid, — the fevmer 
profoond, systematio, siu^gesting all argnments, analyzing all dift 
culties, discussing all doubts, very admirable, a little tediena, slowly 
winding an elaborate way, the onaracteriatic effort of one who hsa 
hived wisdom dormg many itadiooa vean, agreeable to such, aa he 
is, anything but agreeable to such aa ne is not ; — the latter tiM talk 
of the manifold talker, gianetng lightly from topic to topic, sng- 
gesting deep things in a jest, m^&ig unanswerable argnmanta is 
aa absurd illustration, expounding ntd^iing, completing nothing, 
exhausting nothing, — yet really simgesting the leasoDS of a wider 
experience, embodying the resuus of a more finely-tested philoaophj, 
passing with a more Shaltspearein transition, conaerting topi^ 
with a more subtle link, refimag on them with an acutcr pcroap- 
tion, and what ia more to the purpose' — frfeasisg all that bear him, 
charming high and low, in aeasoa and out of seaaon, with a wovd at 
illustration for each, and a touch of humour intelligible to all; 
fragmentary, yet imparting what he says j allusive, yet explainimE 
what he intends ; disconaected, yet impressing what he mamtaina. 

This is the very modd of imr modem writing ; for if the man c£ 



will indnlgBntly andrieasBntiy p 

We thi^ nearljr all our beiit essays wilt be found in the following 
lilt : — Lord JefTrej'a Ebmjs oa Miseetltkeoaa Snbjecte ; £«7. 
Svdnej Smith's E«wr* on MiBodiaueoTU Sabjeots; Lord Brongliam'B 
EBsayB, chiefly oa PoKtic»l and Legal Qnestioiw ; Lord Macanlay'g 
Historical, Biographical, and Critical EsaarH ; Sir JaineB Stephen's 
Ebmjb on I!cole«iastiFaI Biography , — of ereat merit ; Sir John 
Hencbell's EsBays on tbe Mecbaniim of the Hearens, Terrestrial 
Uagnetism, Elosmoe, and kindred subjects ; Professor Heniy 
Bogera' Eaaays on Political, Philological, and Historical Sabjects,— 
of which we eannot ^eak too highly ; John fonter's Essays on 
Historicftl and Biognpfaical Sul^ects — display K*^^ abiUtj and 
research ; Professor Il«nd Masson'a EBsays, (*ieSy on the English 
Poets, — IJieee are charming and instructive readingi ProfeBBor 
Wilson's Critical and Imaginatire Essays ; Thomas Cai^le's Essajl 
on Biographical and MiBceQaueoos Subjects, — of sio^lar power, 
depih, and originality ; Essays, by the "late George Brimley, on 
Poetical and other subjects, deseire to he better known; Arch- 
deacon Williams'; Essays on Archieologieal, Philological, (Utd 
Ethnological Subjects; Essays in Philosophy, by Alexander Camp- 
bell Eraser ; Essays on Poutical and Social Science, by W. B. 
Greg ; Essays by the late lamented Bcv. E. A. Twghan,— of rare 
merit, heanty, and peTspicacity. To these may be added those of 
John Foster, orifnoa&y eontribotod to the " Ecleetio Eeview ;" and, 
lastly. Essays, SioKTaphieal, Critical, aod MiaeelUKous, by P. 
Bayne, all of coutdmUa rellBemeot and ability. We were 
aboat to speak of tke Oxford, Csnbridge, and Edinburgh series of 
essays, many of whrieh, Ihoo^ on recondite snkjsots, are Tslnable 

and entertaiaiDK reaffiwr. bnt " our limits" 

8.B. 
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0KIGI5AL POETEY. 

LEOHA. 
A Lauasn of TSm Lont 
Tas dlitut hills, bathed deep in bumulit gold, 
Bant low their fenat-wmthM cnmeb, 
And vsTcd to tba ratirtDg' sin of mrMi 
& smet good idght. 

And &f !■■■ of hMTHi ire tt rfi 
Orion >ad thi Ptaia4£s erolied 
Theii inntia la^ tb> «t»T->ml ii«fs([ljph» 
AllK' ..-..-- 
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Spoks ta earth's faithfol mwugra of peace. 
Ban fail > palice ii that bome aboval 
How gnod the portals of the lielLa of loval 
TLB wiitdB were hnsht, it wu a sammeT nJEht. 

Od s efairp shetf of bvetling, eas-vom rocl:, 
WHlchiug the blnsbiDg da7, that amiliiig died — 
As good mea smile who go from thur mother earth 
Fire-charioted np lo their Father Godj 
WatchiDg the sleepleis stars, sleepless as thej, 
Stood one nho, lonelier than the ioae eaa bird 
That on the created vave compoanre seeks. 
Sought solitade in looeliness. 
His bosom bared to woo the carthem blaet, 
His flawing ebon locks flaog fierctl; back, 
A glance half niao, hsJf maaiac, in his eja 
Together with the posture of despair 
Made him, back'd with the strong relief of night 
And toiTering rock, and firmament and stare, 
Hare like the Satan of some blighted norld 
Than human. 

" Great world," he cried, "I hate theal 
False, cmmiDg gamester thou, who with gilt lares 
Dost via iroia man his unresisting soul, 
And then, when all that makes life dear is claspt, 
And El Dorados grew beneath onr feet, 
When love seems willing to be called onr bUtc, 
And greatneas — dasiling grBatness— the fawning pnuM 
Of mnltitndes of Tolgar poor is oars, 
With power to awaj, and rnle, and Bnbjagate; 
With liberty to range where pleaeare prompts, 
With golden kejs to nnlock life's dear delighta, — 
Then, with a stem, cold smile of eonseioue power. 
The irithered, shattered fool who trasted thee 
Is east upon the rocks of conscience, time, 
And memorj bis follies to digest, 
Anddiel 

Oh, how we narralesH cowards fret 
Wth impotent, yet londest rage, when fuled 
In each attempt to storm the embattled lower 
Of pleasure or of passion. We are thrown. 
With fierce recoil, discomfited upon 
The tender mercies of our fellow-men. 
Oh, kind mankind, oh, most gentle mercy t 
I would that memory did not haont mj hearL 
Memorj 1 that everlasting qnicksand, where 
Lie strewn the ghostly shrouds, and storm-reft hnlks 
Of earth-born dreams, shadows of shattered hopes, 
Skeleton semblances of joys once clothed 
V/ith beauty — aye, with off hut tmthfuhiess; 
Wrecks all of themt wrecks, that seen from ifai 
Seemed lovely as those changing courtier clouds 
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Ti*t glow with f lory in the snn's wana niy, 

Bnt ijuigs to ehronds wbro night looks o'ar tbs ikj; 

Ghoitliut WTOcki that bMint the heart's iridc ■•>, 

And triumph ia its Btorma — thej » itDnn proof. 

Oh,ineinorjI wudar of the halU of timet 

Ssj, will the sonl-Btwni I bsT« cast on thee 

Foe cier glua with snch dlatioctiTC glow? 

Or when Ihii earth lets go mj weuy son], 

WiU life's atrociUea die with the dead. 

And I Sj fetterleis to God's pore hearen? 

If it he thai — aye, if — theo better die 

This night, such estimable bocm to gain, 

Than chng to life, and die iucesiaiiUj. 

Oh, I have loied the worid ■ world loo mach, 

Wheoe'er eelf spoke, I gave moet earnest heed, 

I elimhed the ladder to ambition's heights, 

At each step trampling on a bnmin heart. 

Hot sweat, and baming tears dropt in 117 p>th. 

And I grew rich. 

I wooed a woman, and won; 
I flattered her with costlj diamond wreaths 
Bonght with the gold prest oat from bleeding hinde. 
She said she lored met oh, most powerfiil gddt 
The world is £Uae to those who love her meat. 
I lored the world, and songht for happineaa 
In ber emhrace, and now she calla me fool, 
Ob, hoQow world! oh, treacherous embnoel 
H7 aonl is earth'd so deep it sees not hearen. 
I dare not apeak a ynjei, Gir God is pnre, 
And I a blotted page torn from His book, 
And in the marble clrastera of mj heart 
Lie love and hope atone dead, coffined in fears." 

He ceased, then from him taut his doak, that he 
Uight go with one great leap, from life to death, 
And woD the waves to weave iiie winding ebeet; 
Then — with dark death before lus daantleas aoal, 
He nusod hia e;ea to heaven ; those eyes that once 
Had looked, when lisping cbildhood'a hlteriog prayer, 
TJp Irom a mother's knee into that mother'a eyes, 
Thinldng that tiitj were heaven becanae so bine. 
And bis soul prayed, and as liia parched hps moved, 
Angela and Bende seemed warring for a life. — 
And lA«n the eagle, atartled from her shelter, shrieked, 
The severed ur a hollow reqniem sang, 
The hoaiy, froth-lipped wave momited aloft 
Eipectantly — 

A aigii, a moan, a splash, 
And then, an awfnl, shuddering aolitnde. 
Ssdly the sirer moon swept o'er the sea, 
"ITie blue waves wept upon Ibo rooky strand. 
Deep dews fell apirit-Kko on flower and tree. 
Men alepli and earth was peace; no voice T 
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So Bpake tb« ■ 
Ejiclt dcnm. Bi 



OBiaiKAL rowrmr, 

StT« Flulamra wooing ttw r t q wr itv. 

T]H ilaim Wd putti, it n> a MMSMT li^ 

Tho iMhiwit mani cum blmUiig &tra Um tMl, 

And kiued th* dswj worid, > kjiBn of joj 

Spnng&anltwelMtaniooMh. Tht mwTarinf—, 

^leuuig fnM bn doptki tin ■irwwd Mat, 

Embnced tb* mon, md rinM fbrtk a pnlnj 

Tbe ample beach aMmal li^ > SM ef goU, 

And Conmill'i enga, iMiacible old bn^bM, 

Defjing CDTioog fm, irtioB Britwt M«n«l-^ 

"Ea ia gone I for OTer and for arerl 

And this tJia wreck of that ones noMe sod; 

Hf ftthecl G«dfrt7t «fa, it cumt h> 

Tbat then art dntd! iptak, teberl DHir^logk,hMab«l 

Can jon not beai jomr nni l^ma't mai 

Will jon not kak? ab lul dad, daid.fbraMi( 

And I— eh God I &iBDdle» and btbalen." 

[e tb« weeping maid, and bj the ooiji* 
iDwn. Bud pnesed her teaifol face to hii, 
Smootbed back the nvta trsBaea liaBi liia b«m, 
Cloaed with raUf iooa cue bit wiaUeas Rjea, 
And then, ai thmgh hei heart woald break, she nbbid, 
Ax thongh ber Baal woold scale ita fetUe walla. 
And weep ili waj Ic htaveu. Oh, hen she weptl 
And wreaChtd her anat aionod bie macble Back. 
Like a wild tose cliugiog to a blasted thom. 
" He kissed me ss ■adlj' laat iri{;fat,'' she nid, 
" I felt that lus semin wire dsapeidnf , 
He said — " Lsona, th> world is aU flUsa, 
And I am tired «( bearding the iCnag baut, 
And bleed t» death, wounded in he^ and hcait 
You mothat'ft ihad* seams beckooii^ sw to go 
Into ftOrlUf. Pecebooa I dceoB^ 
Bnt, LaaH, I tbt^ tho sad is at bawi— 
Soirow is Bet eteriasting; 1 deen 
Tltat seiM lelief ma; amta, psichaiMa t^MOtNW,.'' 
And tbta ha tUafFt n* flneB%, and leK Bs. 
This ia tbat ounow, aad the dark nlief 
That &eed hia spiiit, teaaba uj orrhaii'd. heart." 

matt jM aba ^aka, the tmcbanoB sea enipt vf 
AndeomjMsHdbar, M-fint with a fiwinig kiss 
Tsfblag bar tiemblii^ kase^ then eddjping 
More la^l;, than amStf trinmpbanlj 
Daciciiig tbr danea of daa^ 

Leona wept) 
StJQ clingiDg to her fMher'a etmtk. A ware 
Strack her fair hseoa, then slse nHj shiiaksd, 
And weaklj etrora to bear bar bniden forth; 
" I will not leaie thee, father," still she cried. 
On sped t^ aoilleea sea, — anothei wan 
T]ut £iat draw back, like a lion fee a le^ 



FOBTBY. 

Sptmg Bwiftlj formrd wiUi a, bMib horail, 

£id cnrliag roaat Ae tiTiDg utd ^e d«d, 

DniT tlKm bath back in iu '"'■'! fit* umaj 

Then wu a erj «f agon;, and there 

Lgnkcd b tiis nim embisce of life, Uf death; 

The pole jgvng fkc« gtiJl pieaetid the icy brow. 

The t«nd^ urae Htill wreathed tbe ligid cack, 

And k pra;«r nent Dp tn heaveD. " Oh God of lote, 

Qtmt tbat in dealh m maj ha nndivided." 

Tkat mslcBs pnyn was lievd, that e«d, nnet pi^er, 

Butii l«at as asgel, and heavoi gained a uiiiL 

The coral grottoes of the deep — the CAigs, 

Where ipatkle gems Ion bright for mortal njm, 

Whera rtlver correnta flow o'er goldrai sandi, 

Ho eai^-bom treasnre is >o dearl; prized 

B7 the menoaid goddesses at Neptune'a caurt, 

iLe Ais daj's leaning. Tbef call SjoMi 

Ttie daiighler of the dead. 

On aunmer nlghta, 
When tin winds are aleepiog, and tbe eea ia gluasd, 
And gleaming stars aend down their reflex luips 
To light the balia of ocean, 70a may see 
A pale g^l dtting by a lifeless man, 
And heat a T«ce, lilu the mnrnnu- at a Aril, 
Say, " Mortall learn that love can nerar die." — P.a>ioca. 



When admiration of a noble beart 

la the high theme «f boinble minatrelay, 

Inadeqaate is all the poet's art 

To ireaTe anch worship into poesy. 

6nat thoBghls and gnileless nestling in the lonl, 

Biigbtm with gloiy their posaesaof's bnm, 

Tbe ebiir that brima the golden bmrl 

Eihanats net in ita erer deepening flow. 

On each pnro effort to aobiere a good 

Blessings Hke dews dtecenj, in gentlest Btnwera. 

Tlie germ enlarges, earth enshrines the hnd, 

And beaTen, admiring, gathers np the flowers. 

Yeara roll o'er years, each one its irisdom brings, 

The past dies bnt in ita follies, real good 

Will never die, bat soars en apirit wioas 

Into a fntore ark'd above tinw'a fiood. 

Cycles of cam tunding ■rennd oar hearts 

The cypress wreatbs ^ekt from the tne of Ai, 

Fmrow tbe fresooca of tbe earthly pile, 

Bat leave in joy nnecathed the gad witbia. 

The pnritan pansy and tbe langbing ross 

Strew the atill grave, or grace the heaving hiWBt, 



OBIOINAL POXTXT. 

And tnrj tide of life that ebbs or flawa, 
SpeakidifB to ooa, and to another real. 
Heaven ajches over all — and God a ooit ; 
Lite hen ta ahadowed, life up ihtrt la dear. 
And when tha son ghioes, oi the lempeet loon. 
The bow of pranuae beama behind the tear. — F. G. 
ODE. 



Wbisfbs low, — 
Soft and cool the autumn breeie 
Mnimnrs thiongh the arched tceei, 

Soft ud slow, 
Few the birds, and tow their song, 
And the Btreamlet steals along, 

Silent in iU flow. 

Very bright 
Eaione the spring bud in this ^lace, 
Voodi and bilis were robedwlth grace, 

And the light 
Shone as wannlj in my heart, 
Maatling from the world apart, 

In its lone delight 

Qneenl; calm 
Two fair Hopes t« me than came, 
0ns of loTa, and one of fame ; 

One bronght balm 
For taj heart that oft had bled, 
And the other crowned m; head, 

And broDght a Tietoij palm. 

So their wings 
Angal-bright, and dark eyea Glaar 
Finahed a glorioua tight down here, 

Mnrmnrings 
From thai vrices gave mj sonl 
Baptorons thoaghla beyond control. 

Gleams of heavenly things. 

■Whisper kw, — 
This is anlnnm now, and chill, 
Spiing-Ume winds are 



BtiU; 



TbUb OB of the coming death, 

Telle the earth of wm. 

By this stream, 
'Neath the heavy-foliaged trees. 
Letting golden fuicira aeiza 

My tieart, that draaio 
Of bliBBad hopes oft gladdened nw. 
And many a glory made me see. 

All mine, they bade me deem. 

By it, now. 
Have I made two grsTes, to lay 
These pala forms of Hopes away; 

With calm brow 
Do I bnry those so dear 
Once la mj lone heart, and here 

Maba In peace my tow. 

Whisper low, — 
Fitfiil is each bird's low Mmg, 
Bnrisl days are sid and loDg, 

Sad and slow. 
And my heart is still and cold, 
Thongh it moans not, as of old, 

Witk this w^ght of woe. 

Now 'tis o'er. 
Buried, boned are the dead. 
Yet they hannt tliia forest dread. 

This forest hoar, 
Now with their fiist wings of light. 
Now In Bhroudi of ghastly night. 

Haimt me evermore.— -J. U.S. T ■ 



SONNET. 

Wbre it not for the blacknesa of the night, 

We woold not know tlie brightness of the alar 
Wen it not for the toog-anmoved ban, 

Wa Bcaica shonld prise our bardly-won delight; — 

Felt we not winter's etonns, the charms of Jnne 
la all its tight and wealth eiaberant 
Wonid DBvar seem bo fair, — than maks no faanat 

Tat gaunt fears in thy heart, whoee richest tune 



THB IVQTnKXB. 

Tbej will main dUeord af. Look forirtrd itill 
To tho bright DDknowD fatnn, light it hitli 
CartuDlj for thee, hovaoe'er tij path 
H*r mm be daik tnd rough with grief and ill. 
Twill be the lovelier for each paiofnl thrill, 

Like the nreet calm taUowing the tempea^i wrath.— 



§e ^nqmxtx. 



QoEanOKB 10 WHICH AaaWBBS ASI 

32. I ahonld be much obliged if one 
of jour readeii, oho ia better npiniach 
nbjecta than mjHlf, could «^er give 
or refer me to some information on the 
origin of newspapers. The qnestion 
was aaked in m; compaDj receatlj, and 
I «a» anoof ed tliat 1 coold not give the 
iifonnation wtucb 1 donbt not aome of 
JOQT coubribntors can anpplj. — T. 

S3. If a A. H., irho in March laat 
answered mj qnesdon as to tbo origin 
of the worda "taataliie and tribulation," 
ceidd mppi; me iritli the origin of the 
word "teetotal,* 1 should esteem it a 
farour, for in these d^js of temperance 
witAtiou, " Band of Hope unions," and 
the like, nw ought to know the correct 
origin of a nord of which there are 
nrenl accoonts a£oat. — Neho. 

34- Will some of yonr readers kindl j 
iofbrm me if the fact of b yonng man 
being nurried would preclude the pos- 
libilitr of hia entrance into St. Bees' 
Cdlege?— Lambda. 

85. Some of the readers of the Bri- 
titi CoTitroversialal will oblige hj 
tiplaioing tlie origin and meaning of 
Ihe following proTerba, whicti I have 
tnmd in one of tho Messrs. Chambem' 
trad*. The explanation will, donbt- 
Issa, be foimd interesting to the general 
ruder. 1. To dine with Dake Hmn- 
l^rqr. (To go withont dinner.) 2. 
Thafi Halkerston'a cow. (A story fold 
tbe rsrene of the real circomatances.) 
3. He that will to Capar, mann to 
Cnpar. 4. He looks lite the far end o' 
a French fddle. — Akolmcens. 

AweWEBB TO QtriBTIOllS. 

37. TAepnacipiJMiBulenalCallega 



. uilA Iht IndtpeBdail and 
Baplul dtaonutuUvm, art AtfaUeaiitg; 
— Independent: New College, St John's 
Wood, London; Lancashire College, 
Manchester; Spring Hill College, Bir- 
mingham; Western College, Plymouth; 
Aindale Collie, Bradford. Baptist: 
The College in London; Horton Col- 
lege, Bradfiird. The stndies taught in 
all of these institatiooB are pretty nsarl; 
the same; classics, matbenutics, He- 
brew, philosophy, theology, church 
history. At New College, London, 
there is a chair for natural science, and 
the Hebrew professor gives regular in- 
struction in German. Beeides the Isc- 
torea prescribed for the College cnnl- 
culnm, in some of the colleges tb* 
professors give lectures on djfierent 
sobjecta, the attendance of the students 
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I. G. 



Origin of ffeteipaptri. — Thai 
indefatigable colleclor and cDoipler of 
literary odds and ends, John Timbs, in 
hia popolar work, " School Days of 
KminenC Men," has a short notjoa m 
the aobject of T. Dawes's inquiry; aod 
in Dianeli's " Carioaitiea of Literature 
there iaan article on the aameqnesdraij 
bat as he may not have ready accesi to 
that Tilnable work, we will extract just 
suffii^ent to enable him to express him- 
self witb anthority the nait time h« 
Sods bimself in talkatiTe sodety. The 
origin of the Fonrlh Estate ia, moreover, 
a subject of general interest. " We are 
indebted," says Disraeli, "to the Ilaiiant 
for the idea of newepapera. The title of 
their Gaxettai was, perhaps, derived 
from their Gazerra, a magpie or chat- 
terer; or, more probably, from a farthing 
coin, peculiar to the city of Venice, 
called Giattta, which was the commrni 
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prim of tb« nevBp&pns. Nemiiapen, 
tben, took tfaair birth in It^aj.aad ander 
th< goremmsnt of that ■rktaonttical 
npnblic, Veaice. Tba first ftfet was 
a Venetian one, and odIj month];, but 
it ms menlj th< nawipsper cl the 
goTemment. Other goremnieDts a&ar- 
irarda adopted the Venetiao plan of a ' 
newspaper, wilh tlie Venetian uodb; 
and, from a aolitaiy goTeminent gazette, 
an ionDdation of neHapapers hu btirat 
upon ns. We are indebted to the ma- 
dam of Elisabeth, and the prudenoe of 
Borlaigb, for the first oeirapi^er. The 
epoch of the SpaaiBh armada ia also the 
^och of a genuine nevspaper. In the 
Sritiah MiisBmn are aeveral uewspapere 
■whieh were printed while the Spanish 
°--' — "1 the Channel, doriog l""" 
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jinvant, daring a moment of general 
■nzietj, the dmger of false reports bj 
publishing real infarmatim. Feiiodical 
papers seem £rst to have been more 
geoerall; used bj the EngUeh daring 
the civil wars oF Cromwell, to disee- 
isinate amongst the pei^le the senti- 
Tnents of lo^iJtf or rebellion, according 
«a their aaUiDra wen disposed. At the 
restoration (1660), the pnieeedmge of 
Parliament were interdicted to be 



liiked,anlMa briotharitr; and the6T*t 
dailj paper after the Kerolntion (1688) 
took the p^ailar title of the ' Orange 
IttaUigaoeer.' In tha reign of Qnean 
Anoe there waa bat ana dvlj papar^ 
Uta athaia wan wvekl;.— S. £. 

33. Origin of tite mrrd ! ttttob^' — 
The word teetotal originjUad with ■ 
Laocasbirs working man, who, being 
nnnaed to public speaking, and wiahing 
to pmnonnce the word ' {olal,' in con- 
nection with ' abstinence frcnn intnxiea- 



after it, making altogetlrar t-touL 
Tbisfactitiswellto be aoqnainled willi, 
because it sufficientJjTefiztestSiOTalgar 
notion that tae has lebcence ta tern. — 
S.A.M. 

34. MarrStd Jf« at CdBege. — In 
answer to the qnestion prttpc«d lij 
LanAda, I think I can atcj, with toler- 
able certunt;, that the fact of a Tonng 
man being married will preeflnt ne 
obstacle whatsrertolnBOitrance, dtlwr 
at St. Bees', or St. Aidui's Cotli^ea. I 
never saw a mle fbrtridding tlv entnoioa 
of married men; and I have leen mar- 
ried men who have passed t3inin|^ tliMs 



AsB lOBV BBIQHT'a VntVg 8XS- 
tKuaSa SBE fEEBADB OF A 
BBVOLCnOKAKT TeKDKNCT? 
AlFIKMiUVK, 

"VoAX are the peculiar views of Hr. 
Slight to which this qneation refers? 
We would not willingly miarepreaent 
Hm, therefore give them in hie own . 
Vords, at a pnblic meeting held in 
lbs citj of Manchester, March 25th, 
18S9. Mr. Bright, speaking of the now 
n-prime minister, said: — " Thit Lord 
Derby treats this questjon of Beform 
aa he treats tbJ people — with absoluU 
emtempt. We know perfectly that tture 
ia no monoptJy of loyal^ in bis (Lord 
Derby's) order. We Imow per&ctly 



well that the time may coma when Ina 
order and ours may come in nkesr con- 
SacL If lus alone were ls& in tkaaa 
islands, where would be the Hritiah 
natioD? Our order may be kfi here, 
and left alone, and the Briljah natian. 
may he as great and icee as it haa ever 
bean. If Lord Derby cboeses from 
the Soar of the Hause of Lords lo cast 
hia tannt* upon as, upon «ar order, 
upon tlie people in the United Eingdom, 
let me tell him from this floor, tlMt 
there is a power greater than hia 
power." If this be not plus and dad- 
sive as to the views of Jir. B^ht, bear 
him agam as he declares. " We know, 
averyMy kuowa, and nobody Icaowa it 



batter tbao tbe pen*, tbat a hmu of 
heredilarg legiilation niMKif bt a per- 
mantnl tntlttutum in a free country;" 
whjia the beDoh of biebopi be desig- 
nates "peeia of adii]teTt)Tu birth," hanb- 
jeetB to tbe " laluj " of the Arshbisbop 
of Ctnterbniy, Mild ape«k« of "th«t por- 
tion of the public reTenne which fbr 
(i< preient is eDtmsted la the Estab- 
lished Chnrch." 

Snob, then, vs tbs riewi of Hr. 
Bright, M eipraned bj himMlF, and 
ernj thonghtfot man nniBt admit Ihat 
tbej are of a lefolatioDar;, if not of a 
TQTj dangerons leodencj. — X,| 

lu atating the Topic for the prsseDt 
month, I think jon did well to apptf 
the word tendtmy to Ur. Brigbt's Tiem 
rapHting Ihe peerage. His views, as 
■tated ij bimaelf, are mfficientlj 
aatigomstio to tbs peerage, bnt the 
leadaK]/ of his remarks are eTidt^tl; 
■Dure so; — take the folloving extract 
fraai a recent speech: — "Whj is it 
that all this (mieerj) aiista in this 
ooBLtrr, with OUT magnificent power of 
prodnction, witb oar ability to iarite in 
froBi every olimo under heivsn the 
■orplna of every people, to add to 
loiury and the ccmfort <^ every home 
in England? Is it heaven that is 
in fitnlt? Ha* God forgolten to be 
gndons? le it the Creator, omoipO' 
teat and benevolent, or is it man, with 
bia crimes and his blooden, tbat has 
occasioned tfaese evils? Who have been 
year ralereforgeneradons hack? Who 
lisvB sqaandered joar morej? Who 
have shed your blood? For whom 
hire the people of England loiled and 
sweated and bled for geneiatiraia back, 
and with what resnlt? Why, to be 
inaalted in the year 189fl,and told with 
I lordly irtogsaoe, that it ia not fitting 
that tbey ahoold be admitted to tbe 
franchise in this kingdom. Why, I 
am Ehar^ed with ataUng onpleaeant 
Ikcl* with regard Jo the sj'istocracy of 
Ihia cOTintrj. We have bad them onr 
mlers for ]oag periods, aad we see tbe 
Ranlt.'* Now tbe tendency of snch 
itmarks ss tlieee cannot be misander- 
■taod,Bnd the jodgmeat sf eveij impar- . 

Tot. II.] r 



till man mnst endorse the declaration df 
a writer in a recent I{o. of the Salurdi^ 
Stvita, who says, " He is a man who, 
by recklcH tnianpresentation, seeks to 
excite tbe paseions, and to mielesd tbe 
jadgment, of an ignorant and excitable 
mob. For tlie graliScation of big per- 
sonal vanity, and under tbe intpulee of 
hlfl owa iadividnal jealonsies and spites, 
he labonre to shake tbe fabric, not of 
political only, bnt of civl] society, by 
boimding on die poor against the ricl^ 
and seeking to instal into the bearte of 
all classes sentimeuta of mntnal hatred 
and dietmst." — R. S. 

Tbe Honse of Lords afibrds a standard 
of cultnre and position from which, in 
gradaUons, tbe varions classes may da- 
clioe, or ap to which the aspiring may 
ascend. There is a high ntility in 
kee]Hng something before tbe eye re- 
qoiiing a bold aim, and not unattainable 
by one who ventnres eageriy and ear- 
nestly.— B. N. 

Tbe Corinthian coloinn of the Stato 
cannot be dwarfed and disproportioned 
by a change Uke tbat proposed by Ur. 
Bright, wilhont snch an nnsettlement 
ai may cause the architrave to slip and 
imbed even the pediment in rains. — 

Caatioas innovation is not foreign to 
onr haluts, bat rash change is moch to 
be dreaded. The Upper Hmuo is pet- 
fomiiag its right fnnctioa when it do- 
)Dands tbat no act shall receive the 
sanction of the Sovereign imtil it be 
tested by argament and approved of by 
boni fidi agitation; and it would ilU 
siut onr country to be without a n- 
Btrvnt open tbe rash, speonlative, and 
nnguarded baste of prematnn legiala- 
tion.— 8. Q 

The chief and prime object of legisla- 
tion is to get at tbe best form of govern- 
ment for aU. Each cLtss must b« 
lepresented, and therefbre tbe Lords or 
yon must have none. Bnt is this poe- 
uble? Would not tbe purse and tbs 
mill take the place of Uie oorooet? — 
Watch. 

Grace and ornament, the decent 
■bows and decontiiKii of life, are not 
[1869. 



nntj tXHo ht cdodgned to annUiil*- 
tiini btfora the Ji^gemaat of ntUitf ; 
or we miut qniird with tLe jud fat 
tracbing tht hill-lap< with ndiuict 
irtul* the valkji lie in Bhade; or tha 
flowtr, tbat the met aod tlie atalk an 
not deck*d in tb» gumeata of btantj. 
— Qdw. 

Tb» ODimita of put; ran tlirongh 
tbe Hoou of Common*, uiA bsat liwtg 
thai •epaiata conrsH moM of its nwin- 
ben; but tberaii in the HoOMof Lordi 
» fiaedain fivni th< ioflaua* of f^ttj, 
which oiublea iti membera to Kive cilin 
dtlibantioD to the propouila m( before 
them, and to decide od tbur fitoeea, 
without tbe tax of a coutitneacf be- 
tan their ejea. — W. A. 

la the open ocean then woald be 
numj dangeii «er< there no cahn 
bkvem where ancharage could be had, 
mi time and circamBtancee coiginned to 
Dlaka it adnaable to aat tail again. 
So in the wide aea of poli^oa th« i* 
Headed a placa of loll and oaln, lAore 
the winda of popular clanionr do not 
Bet, and the waTci of demagogoeiim do 
not fling and threalen; and this ii to b« 
bad io tbe Honeo of Loidi. — Beusk. 
Neoatitb. 

Birth, breeding, bnini, aod bnnnev 
IttbiU, are not natanl coneonutants, 
and benoe^ an beraditai? It^latire 
booH ii an nnnatnral, and therafore 
bbe and i^juriooa fbnn of parlianxnt. 
—Tout. 

Sod giTCB wisdom, a Sorenign pnbllc 
henoiu: if tha lattar onlj niljfied on 
tarth hj hii diatioctiona that which 
bad alread; bean conferred b; tha will 
of the Highaet, parhapa all wonld hiiia 
heao lighti bnt thia ia rarelj the caae, 
and henca, Bright is right.->H. L. 

CitalDgae the warka of nobla aothors 
in anj field when there is na faionr 
ahown, aod coispare them with aimiUr 
works by the oncorcneted, and jon 
will aoon ase that there is no damming 
Up of enj talent in an; familj or aet of 
bmiliea, bnt that, like God'a air, it ia 
free and patent to aU. Bace does not 
giro grace. — C. T. 

Tlw Stato macbin* bai nndargMia 



iome r«p«tr and adaptatiMi in tbe loTO, 
wh7 not alao in tbe nppar honae? 
Etbd tbe t<^ and crown of all haa 
changed with changing lima, why not 
extend tba improTunant to the bod;, 
aa well aa to tbe bead aod UgaT — 

ToCCHMDBB. 

Tba Honae of Lorda only oocaaiona 
dalaj in lagiilaliao, and hance incitea 
irrilation and discontent — P. 

Tbe Booae of Lords can odI; aet 
detrimentallf oo tbe pobUc oervioe, bt 
riTalrj mher tlian haimoD]' mnsl anae 
batwaen the npp« few and the lapre- 
•eDIatiTes of the many. — S. 

Th* tma teat of l^iaUtion is a 
nuuoii^) bnt a real majoritj of tba 
leguUtiire may dacida in favovr of a 
conna of action, aod yet a minority re- 
hnt that, thia i« made poatihleonlyb; tha 
olisteooe of tbe Eonse of Lorda.— L. U. 

Originatim ia the wu'k of the Caa- 
mooi; reaialaaca •aenia to be the only 
Vie of tha Ltt4l; " tbarefore, 111 am 



ofif 



-B.C. 



The anpreme conrt of legiaiatoia it 
cot off t^ its very constitution from 
sympathy with ivogree* and imprare- 
ment,and is in its leiy nature caaaerrai- 
tive aod power-grasjnng; its odlity most 
tbne^ira conust in retarding reform, 
and holding baclrfrom eflectJTe opera- 
tion any measnie wbieb, by iinontioa, 
tbTcatens change. — F. R. 

No monopdy of talent Is possible; 
mmmoa sense ann ia not beraditary; 
why shonld a race be stereotyped as 
law-given, nnleas a gnarantee can ain 
be given that by the jmpai^al ord^ 
nances of licaven, the &ee gilt of wisdom 
is to accompany deuwDt, and be bea- 
towad cnlj on tba bore of a name and 
a fame gone by ? — Thought*. 

However fierce the political enemies 
of Jiihn Bright may be against him, 
and however adverse to the yieiiB which 
he balds, they cannot fail to percaiTe 
that he is working for the (aa he coo- 
aders) good of tbe state, by the elev^ 
tion of the working claaaee. The 
nobihty, aa a body, do not wish to 
enfnnchise tbe lower orders, fearing 
lest they (i.«, tbe nobili^) aboold loae 



•OKM of thdr hnportuMC In the SUCa. 
Hence J. B. Kgards tbem u the id- 
Tersuiea of rafonn after Ha own par- 
ttcnlsr WBJ of thtakiDg; and so w 
■nuiy * politiciui ina done before, and 
Torj likely will mntinne to do. he neea 
Uogiuge wticb wa attrilmte to nothing 
bnt Ihejettiotir ofpolitiailentAiutatm, 
and not to Ae aicked auuAinalioiu of 
a revobitionUlj ne, theTefore, thoagh 
diaUkiiig the TiewB which he hu ei- 
pneaed in so ongentleniuily (t manaer, 
recognize in him not a plotter against 
the Slate, ha% an honeat EngliBhman, 
whose mind ia actoaled bf political 

diSerencee Mi^ccs. 

Deddedly not. Mr. Bright haa Bg«n 
and again deoUred that he baa not the 
iligbteet wiah to overthrow the instiln- 
tiiaia of thia country, or interfere with 
the conatjtntion, aa at preeent existing, 
hi any shape, form, or waj whatever; 
and moreorer his priuciplea aa a 
"peace" man are utterly opposed to 
any snoh inpposition as that which his 
opponents iadnlge in. All he sake for 
ia the oorrection of radical abases (and 
this haa been alone demanded bj Be- 
fbrmeiB from the days of Cartwiight to 
oor own time) ; and remembering Chat 
wlulem Hr. Bright haa afflnued rea- 
peeting the aristocracy maf be malti. 
plied a hnndred-fold if necessary, and 
can ba snbalantiatad by eridenca of the 
n»et conolasiTe ohamcUi, and thaC 
tbongh it may b* his statements have 
been daiiei, lAsji htm not bten refuted. 
I, for iHie, do not see how, — tmless his 
ei^onents admit the correctness of Ur. 
Knght's abates against the peerage, 
is which case the entire order detervei 
eilannination, — that bis views can con- 
sistentty and craudentionsly be called 
nrolntionary. — G. A. H. £. 

Adjudging Mr. Bright by the ennn- 
dadon of his conceplioa on the ci»uti- 
Intional aitd inherent rights of tfae 
Upper Hotis*, as a bramiA ill the lour- 
giring portion of the eoinnmoity, the 
dedsums of mason, aninSoenccd by the 
tnttameBs of party apiiit, cannot affirm 
that he is rtvehawaarf. His uumad- 
Teruus (Tianed ciirsorily) an oaleo- 



hited to indicate « slight degrae of 
tandencj to change; bat after a Unn- 
parjtn critidsni, I think a negaliTC iriU 
be the meet appropriate rej^y to the 
qaestion onder coosidsntion. Mr. 
Bright' seems to imagjoe, if I jndge 
rigbtly, that the Honse of Peers does 
not, on all occasions, display traits i^ 
wisdom. I think hie representation of 
tbe peerage as a body politic is, (hat it 
does not contribnle so mooh to the pros- 
perity of the nation by its iudnstry and 
moral efficacy as the otber branch of the 
leglsIatiTe anthority. Be does not 
openly eay that any mntations in the 
peers' traditional fandjons or rights are 
needed, or that any raconetruction wonld 
benefit any portion of the commonity. 
His allusion to the peers' opposition to 
the exercise of the prerogstiTe of tbs 
Crown, in the case of the Wansloydalo 
peerage (which was attempMd first aa 
a life feerage. to render the appellate 
joiisdiction effidanl in all cases of emer- 
gency, by having a competent' nnmbei 
of lav lords), wben be is, as the peers, 
ideally addreasing tbe Ciown and the 
Hones of Commons, is to indicate th^ 
disposition. 

I tiunk it cannot be nid that his 
viswB are of a reTolntiooary tendency, 
bat tbe eiponsnte of unprommenC hato 
not yet mffioiently developed the theorem 
so as to render it applicable to the 
solslion of the mystic problem, which 
he does not presome to mool. loonfbsa 
there are eipressians which indieala the 
eiisleooe of misgivings in his mind aa 
to the real principles of repreaentaUoO. 
Bat his final reiolve is, that the body 
ehonld oust as of gore; and therefora 
I cannot see that any other oonstroo- 
tion can be pat npon his representatknl 
of that angost body, than the Tersion I 
have here given. — S. F. T. 

One may speak of lbs faolts of others, 
and yet not baxe any wish to de- 
prive tbem of the poutioti they may 
bold in the sooIbJ scale. Ulikenuumer, 
John Bright speaks rf the paerag«. 
While doing so, bis Isngoige does not 
imply overthrow, bnt Improvement. 
' He only shows hoir llttls good, <r, 
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nthei, bmr moch hann has arisra from 
the DnprognaBivfl aod obBtmctiTe policj 
adopted and punned bj oar " Here- 
ditary House irf Lawgixers ;" how their 
ahoitcomiDgs are behind the spirit of 
tbe age; that while they moJliplj 
honoaia to themsetveB, and maj add a 
&iot dignitj to the Crown, tb^y neither 
take the initiative in impraiiDg our 
iDstitalioDS, DOT in acceleratiag mea- 
sures paeiad for that parposc by ths 
more popalar " Bou» of CommonB." 
While doing so, his aim was emirelj 
void of a " reiolatkmarj teodencj." 
Though it certainly meant lliat some 
change onght Id lake place, whereby the 
" Honse of Peers' would be so organiicd 
as to be more beDe6cial to the couotty 
at large, — not a mere appendage la the 
Crown, — and the exponent of the rights 



andprivilegesof the^acadent of Idrtli," 
the elect of their own Toioe, the retard- 
era of free progreas in the inaritaliona 
of tbe ootintry, became they consider all 
snch as infnngementa made on the 
time-honoured rights of their order. 
The advancenHnt and freedim of this 
great Country (great in spite of the 
peerage) must not be sacrificed, that & 
few peers may remain in the fall poa- 
seesion of place, patronage, and power. 
The idea ia nnworthy the geniaa of the 
age; and aGtIJDg theme for thatfearleaa 
and honest eiponent of the popalar 
feeliugs, John Bright. Bnt though he 
sees mnch to blame, many errora to 
correct, and abases to abolish, yet hii 
expressed language coDtains nothing to 
ant a cooclo^an of a rerolndonary 
ancy to the peerage. — D. R. E. 



be Sonttits' Vidian. 



Tie JvutUur LUerars Society. — 
This neophyte society, the formation of 
which we noticed in our last, nnmben 
as yet, we learn, bat tew anbeoribers. 
The applications, howerer, fur proepec. 
tuses,' and letters of approval from men 
of BtandSng, hare been so nomerooB, 
that it has been deemed adyifsble to 
commence active operations at onoe,in 
spits of the disparaging paacity of 
members. Accordingly, rales, which 
contain fall directions as to tbe system, 
aa wel) as an opening address from the 
[ardent, are in course of circniatioa. 
The advantages wbich moat, aooner or 
later, accrue from a oomicction with 
this society will not, we trust, be lost 
sight of by tboas yoang men «ho are 
aniioDs for distinctian in intellectoal 
accomplisfameDts. By reference to oar 
advertisement colamna for this mooth 
(July), it will be fonnd that gentlemen 
deaiioiis of joining this literary Mater- 
nity pott apply to the Becretar; pro 
(em., William Whyte, Esq., 28, St. Vin- 
cent Place, Glasgow. 

Evddenfidd Excdnor Mutual Im- 
provement AuoaiaHon. — This assoda- 
tion held its Sret anaoal toirie on 



Saturday, the 19th of March, at Mr. 

Sykcs' Temperance Hotol. After ■ most 
sahstantial repaat had been partakao of 
by the memben and friends then as- 
sembled io honour of the occauoo, t^ 
vice-president, Mr. James Bartley(who 
presided in the absence of the prcu- 
dent, Mr. G. A. McEwen), opened the 
meeting with an appropriate epeech, 
dwelling forcibly upon (he benefits to 
be derived from debating societies, which, 
he said, gave a stimnlos to exertionfl 
in search of knowledge ; served to 
sharpen the inlelleclual ainlitiea; and 
bring into nsefol action genius and ta. 
lent, which otherfrisa might have lain 
dormant. Be then called opon the 
secretary, Mr. J. J. Hollingworth, to 
read the report), which showed the asso- 
ciation to he in a very flourishing con- 
dition, both mentally and flnancially, 
although it had only been tn existence 
a year. The origin of this association 
dates from the 27th of February, 1858, 
when a preliminary meeting, to cooaider 
the propriety of forming a society for 
mutual improvement, was held in Mr. 
Senior's s^oolroom. It waa then rs- 
telved, " That the persons preeent form . 
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tiicmaelTM ioto &d uaocUtiaii, in order 
to carry oat the »foreiwd pnrpose." 
Ttae first general meetiDg of the usoci- 
(tian was held iu Mr. Wild's Temperanc* 
Hotel OD the 6th of Harch, when office- 
bearers irere elected, nilea drawD np, 
utd other anangementa made for the 
nunagenieiit of the ssiodatioa. The 
meetiDgB are held fortnightly, at which 
eseaya and dabatea alteriaCel; aregiTea. 
IhiiiDg tba paat jear the mbjecte have 
been selected frran philoeophy, wcial 
ecodomj, hiatoiy, politics, liteialure, and 
MMict^ comprieiug eleien debates and 
tirelTe eeeajs. Alchongh the first few 
meatlDgB exhibited that hesitancy which 
■anally charaoteriwe the 6r»i aitempU 
that attend ihe eipreeeioa of origioal 
thoDght, yet the members have gra- 
dually acqnir«d IhaC lelf-command 
irhich eoaMee them to express their 
ojaaloUB with deliberatiou. The adop- 
lioo of the report was mored by Ur. 
Joseph Child, and seconded by Ur. Wil- 
liam Kilotr, after which short addrcsaes 
were deliTer^, as follows : — " England," 
byHr, Nettby; "Mutaal Impruvemeat 
Societies," by Mr. North ; " The Freas," 
by Mr. B. H. Holroyde ; and " The Town 
and Trade of Baddersfietd," by Ur. D. 
Hint. These were very agreeably in- 
tfrspersed with songs, redtationa, and 
gleea, in which the fbllowiog niemben 
took part : — Messrs. Child, Charles- 
worth, Hsppenstall, Haigh, Kendall, 
Bcotb, Stocks, Jeaiop, Holhiigworth, 
Hdroyde, Marsden, Uallitt, and Eiloer, 
Ur, A. Child presiding at the pianoforte. 
Ailtr the osaal rotes of thaoka, this 
rery agreeable meeting was brought to 
a dose by singing the nitioiial anthem. 
— J. J. HoiXDiowoBTH, Stcretary. 

South MoUm Toung Mea't ifuCwiI 
IngnwemaUSoattg. — This eociety was 
established Jaaoary, 1838, from a pri- 
?ite class, meeting weekly at the resi- 
dence of the president, the Rst. C. 
BarrisoD. It nnmbers at pressnt aboDt 
twenty yanng men of varions dsnomi- 
ulions, who meet on Monday and 
Friday, for the pnrpose of mntual im- 
pnirement. The Monday eraniiig class 
i> presided OTer by the prcsidant, and 



that of Friday evening by W. J. Tapp, 
Esq., one of the Tice-presidenU. The 
dasacs are disconljnned throogbont the 
prindpal of the aninmer months. A 
programme of the bosiness daring the 
last session, viz., from Septamber to 
March, will give seme idea of onr man- 
ner of procsdure. Essays have been 
read before the class by members, on 
the folhjwing snlijects; — " Oliier Crran- 
well," and "Falsehood," by Hr. J. 
S. Hodge; "The Honey Bee and its 
Celis," by Mr. John Widjeryj "The 
Anglo-Saxons," by Mr. H. A. Teppar; 
" Mohammed," and " The Beanies of 
the Creation," by Mr. J. Locke; " The 
Cmaades," by Mr. Bawdcn ; " The Bible," 
by Mr. BowdeDi " The Improvement of 
Time," by Mr. James Widgeryi and 
" William the Conqneror," by Mr. B. 
Thome. Soma of the other subjects 
which engrossed the attention of the 
class are: — "The Prophet of Horebi' 
Horton's " Poem on Heaven ;" " John 
Banyan;" "The Land of Bills and 
Valleys;" &c., &o. We have had some 
few debates, among which were—" The 
UseofAlooholic Drinks;" and "DefeOMTo 
War." Six leoturss have been delivered 
for the iuatmction of Iha members and 
the benefit of the fonds of the societj: 
— " The Power of Knowledge," by the 
Rev. C. Hairison; "The Dignity of 
Labonr," hj Mr. W, Oram, Jan.;' " The 
Foot Bsgioos of Man's Being," by the 

Eev. Yonng, of Brannton; "On 

MilUm as a Man, a Poet, and a SUtes- 
naa,"by Mr, H. Fry, of Bidefbrd; on 
' Atmospherical Phenomena," by Mr. 
Sorman; and on " The Eelalive Claim* 
of Heligion and Science," by W.J. Tapp, 
Eai]. Wa recently held our Brst anuaal 
meeting, at which tea and sapper were 
provided for members and friends. 
After tea, the chair was taken t^ the 
Bev. C. Harrison. Two casays were 



passed several votes of thanks, the meet- 
ing doaed with prayer.— HlKCVH. 

Ntafoim^iatd.St. Jaka'i Taung 
ifm'i Literary and Sdtniific Inititatt. 
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«u bald on Friday, Febniirj lltb, at 
the InslitnU rooms; the Hoa. N.Stibb 
in the chair i when the following rejiort 
was read and adapt«d: — "In aabmitting 
the lint annoal report of the St. Johu'a 
Yonng Men'a Literary and Sdentific 
Innlitute, the committee haie to con- 
gratnUte the memb«rB on the snccesa 
wlicli hu attended the 
the Brat jear of iu existence. 
organiialion b^e eomewhat different 
from anything hitherto attempted, the 
put year must be looked apon as 
purely an experimental one, and, a> inch, 
the progreaa made has exceeded the 
committee's most saDgnirie eipectationa. 
The prtDiar; object of the Institute being 
to sSbrd means for intallectoal impmre- 
ment and enjoymenl to members, the 
Gcmmittee are bsppj to state that they 
have been enabled to open np three 
Boarcea for the accoinplisbment of tlis 
da^red tint — lat. A large and commo- 
dlona reading imm, enpplied with a 
indidoDB selection from the firat-claas 
lileratnTB of tbe day, eoneisting of over 
fbrty publications, newspapers, maga- 
linea. &e., the latest dates of which are 
regnlarlj receired. 2nd. Classes have 
been formed, four in namber, which an 
going on most aatdalacloriiy. The 
Spanish claas meets twice aweek daring 
the present tHsaion. A Toeal mosic 
cbss, for the practice «t gleee and sacred 
nnisic, meets weekly. An instm- 
menlal clasa meets once a week. An 
architectnral and landscape drawing 
elass meets also weekly. The com- 
mittee hope that the music cladsea may 
be the means of fostering a lore for the 
divine art, so cheering and elevating in 
Its tendency, and that ere long they will 
be able to favour the iDititnte with a 
mnstcal entertainment. The 3rd sonrce 
is pnbllc lectures, of which the com- 
mittee have made arrangements for a 
wnrse. TbennmberofmembersnowoD 
the roll is 20S. Tbe income for tbe year 
baa been £Z11 3b. 4d., tbe expen- 
ditore, £a04 4b Bd, particnlan of 
which will appear in tbe tnwsnrer's 
report) leanng a balance in favonr of 
tbe iDBtitnte of £e 18s. Sd. In nrleir- 



ig the past year, tbe committw tatau* 
nt refer to the memory of ihx lata 
V. H. Ellis, Esq., who to^ a warm In- 
ereet in tbe fbtmatian of tbe InaUttile, 
nd occDjJed such a prominent pIsOB at 
nr first meeting, bat oho. sre two 
months elapsed, had pone to his reward, 
giving ns a startling iUnstratiao of the 
nncenainty of life. Tbe committee 
have Dot lost sight of the fonnaiion rfa 
library, but sufficient fnnda have not 
yet been realiaed to warrant tbem in 
commencing tbe nndertaking, hot truat 
that their intended application to tbe 
legialalore may be enecesafnl, and en- 
do so as soon SB pouible. They also 
confidently hope that by next Bammet 
a gymnaeiam may be added to the In- 
stiinte, so that the physical as well as 
mental facilities may have &ee scope. 
Befiite clcaing the njpnrt, tbe committee 
woold recommend tiiat a petition be 
presented to tbe legislatnre, praying for 
a grant of money to the Instilnle. Also, 
that tbe thanks of the Institnte are dne 
to the gentlemen who, by their diuia- 
ticois, have added to the fnnda of tfae 
Institute for the past year ; to tbe 
reapeelive editors of the newspapeia, for 
the liberal encouiagemeiit given to the 
Institute dnring the past year; to Adam 
Scott, Esq., for the nee of tbe Protestant 
Academy for theioslnimental clasa; to 
James M. Neilson, Esq., for tbe ose of 
St Andrew's school-room for the vocal 
class; to Mr. E. Brace, condnctorof the 
vocal' class; and Mr. H. Smith; and to 
tbe leclnreni for session 1859. 
"At.EXANDEH TaitJDH, jeeretefj." 
It was proposed, seconded, and nnani- 
monsly oarried. "That the thanks of 
the Institute be given to the offlce- 
bearen and committee for their efficient 
aervices during the past year." The 
election of office-bearers for the ensuing 
year was then proceeded with. A rote 
of thanks to the chairman waa ajtar- 
wards propoaed, and accorded luiani- 
moosly. 

Our oorrespondent, who sends tis tbe 
foregoing report, adds — "1 may state 
Itiat ccJonial life ii difierent front that 
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of tha oU eotuitr;, Tlie «ilj lima 
we (jiiaiig mm) bare for rMn»- 
ticHi and itadj ocean id Jan*, JdIj, 
■od An^tut in tbs rammeri uid Jao- 
lutry, FebnuiT, ud Uuvh, in I 
vinUr; the other portion of th« jeii 
, balnK deroted altogether to bnaineae, 
wbea the hears are from mtsu i.h. 
until elann p.ic, ud often Ull mid- 
BighL Soch hoora Ham ^nit« nnaTind- 



abU, tooi in the pnMUt rtate of the 
ookaj. The reuon ii, at thoae laMena 
the inhalNCanla wbo life in Ibe ont- 
barboan, aa we call tbem — that ii, an 
the coast and laje of the iaUnd at a 
diatance from St Jobn'e — oome (or >np- 
piiei in the epring to carrj on the flah- 
eriea, and briag the prodnco of tbnr 
lommer'i vo^atie to the marcbanU bt 
■aleinthefoU." 



LITERART HOTES. 



The Poligh poet Mickiewiei baa had 
a monmnenl raiaed to hie momorj in 
St. Martin'a chnrcb place at Feeen. 

USS. joamala of the Genoese navi- 
galaa, T.DoBiD and U.Viyaldi, have 
been diaooTered bj M. Pbbtz, at Berlin, 
which show that the Cipe of Good Hope 
waa doabled 307 jean b«fure Vaico di 
Gama'a aacceet, Til., in 1290. 

HaaRT BiEVH, Esq., dark to the 
Jndinsi Cominittee of the Privj Conn- 
oil, is Editor a!" The Eiinbirgh Re- 

" Jack Sheppaid " has been inter- 
acted t^ the new licenser of plaja, W. 
fi. DoNBS, anthor of Eitof/t <m the 
Drama. 

J. W. Coi.a edits Cbarlea Kean'a 
Life and Times. 

The Litaracj Fond Committee, by ■ 
majoritj of 13 mliteratj memben 
againat 7 of its literary ones, has. for 
the present, reacted the eSer of 17,000 
iDlumca and £10,000 to add to tbem 
and preaorre them. 

£6,400 bare bean ubicribed in 
America to enable U. Agasui to poblisb 
his natnral hialory of the west coast cf 
theO.S. 

Sgnor Somma'i new tiagedj. Cat- 
imdra, has encceeded. 

J. C. Bdcemu,!., editor of " T^ 
JotrntU ofiiaatal 5nmce,"has become 
a 8BaKEaPBl.BE commeatator in two 
werka — TTuP^/cA^ogg ofShdkatptart, 
and ahabaptare't MttUcal Kmnalidgt. 

Bar. Cuuaxa KnosLsT is to edit 
and [mfitee Banyan's Pilgiim'a Pio- 
gnaa (iUoatrated by Bennat). 



SuiDxii BoOERi' "Bscdleotiona" 

baa been pnbli^ed ander the ediConhip 
of his Nephew, Mr. William Sbarpa. 

Casletoh, the Irish noTeliat, ia 
abont lo giTe readings of bia works. 

Meaere. MaoHillan, of Cambridge 
ore said to have a new Toltune of poema 
in the press fbnn the pen of AlRz- 

Mh. Jeffs ia abont to iaane a weakly 
jonmal in English, French, and Italian, 
wboae title, Auj^tendawa Itaiuma, in- 
dioatss ita pnrpoic. 

ViLlEkAim'b £m^ on £jrw Porfry, 
prefixed U> a criticism of Pindar, is cant- 
ing cDosiderable stir in Paris on a«- 
oonnt of its finaly-Teiled critiques on 
modem imperialism. 

Cowley, Seldan, Lord Howe, and the 
Doke of Ormond, have had tbaii pio- 
tond liksnessea added to the NaUonal 
Portnit Gallery. 

JioOB VAE U1SBI.AJCT, the Fkmish 
poet, ia to have a monmnant erected in 
his birth-place, DamniB. 

Lhioh UnHT aouonnces " an abso- 
Intely final collectioa" of his poama aa 
forthcoming. 

Lord CaufEBLi, anthor of "Lives 
of the Chanoelloni," has Dow baoome a 
personal supplamant to his own rol- 

HuHBOuyr haa entered a protest 
against the njmblication ef any of his 
yonthfnl writings, or tba iaane of any 
<rf bia printa letters. 

Hebe Saosluideb ii 
war-bi>toriographer for Austria. 

Shakespeare's beqnoi " ' ''" 
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n of Qi« honia of tiia Swan 



n, ha« been tliTawn inlflChuicerf. 

A latlra-boofc 1^ JaxeB L kW r>- 
cently ducoTered id Holluid. 

Tbt following litenry m*o, among 
dltasn, adorn the pmeDt Honae tf 
Commoni:— Diiraeli, Bnlirer Ljtlaa, 
GladatoDe, Moncktoc MSIdu, Lord John 
KBuell, Sir G. C. Lewia, KingUks 
(fotAoi), Jmtice HalibnrtoD, Mr. Stir- 
ling (Scothnd'a aaij liUru; contribo- 
tioD), and Mr. ^iteaide. Sunoel 
Warnn ia gone to the Lanacj court. 
Tbt FoDrth cetsM nambera among IM 
raprSKntitiTss in the Aird, it., in tho 
AoBM not in th« gaUay — tba proprietor 
of (he Timf (Mr. Walter), lUia- 
tnted London Ifeav (Mr. Ingrani), 
Lerdt MtTcary (Mr. Balnea), and Tht 
Cork Examiner (Mr, Uagoire). While 
upon tbis BDbjecC we may mention that 
Mr. Vernon Harcoort, one of the ablest 
contribnton to the " Satnuiaf ReTiew," 
and the defeated candidate for Fife, in 
Scotland, has ceaied to be on the staff 
of that organ, — whether because de- 
fteted or for diaclceing aoonjinitj, or 
becBnae disappointed at not finding sap- 
pHt in it* pages, deponent knoweth not. 

The bat bae been gent roond in be- 
half of Hr. Liggins, of Attleborongh, 
aa the " Simon Fnre,? George Elliot, 
■nthor of "Adam Bede,' as in moat 
Btrailened circnmBtances, resnltin^ from 
a publisher's njgudlj dealing. Messrs. 
Blaclwood deny such treatment, and 
prove the falsehood of the atatement, 
and assert tbat Mr. Liggins is not the 
aketcher of" Scenes from Clerical Liie," 

Dr. B. Fanli takes tlie chair of His- 
tory in the CiuTerwty of Tubingen, vice 
Us professorship at Boatcck. 

Otto Hobbneb was relesaed — being 
pardoned— after an iiDprisonment of ten 
jears for translating English " leaders" 
on Constitntionalism on tlie Continent 
intA German. 

Boach Smith's " Illaatrationa of Bo- 
man London" are nearly completed. 

Profeaaor OlmaUd, thi 
died 13th Mar 



The Literary Fond is to baTe a ooo- 

Ciion pielDre hang in the ball of Eng- 
d's Cbarities — a Scientific Fond. 

"Tha Alpmt Club' has pnbliabed a 
mlnme entitled, "Peaki, Patta, and 
Glaciert.' 

The Bbt. James Patkwox, ef 
Hope Street Church, Glasgow, ii the 
editor of " Tie Scoltith JUoiaii" 

Mr. Dawson Tnnm's aniqne hb. 
library wu sold in the early part of 
last month, and the British Hnsenin 
secnred the chief lota. 

Ritchie'a colossal etstae of Hdqh 
Mn.i.EB, the Scottish Geologist, is 
nearly completed, and ia to be sat op 
in his birth-place, Cromarty. 

Thouab Coopbb, the cbartEst, an- 
ibm of The Purgalorg(tf3uieida,tia., 
who bad been an inSdel lectorer, has 
become orlhodox, was baptised at 
Leicester last month by his old school- 
fellow, F. J. Winks, editor of the " B/^ 
titt R^oiitory' and has now tamed 
preacher. 

An academy of moral and poEtical 
science has been inttitnted inSpcin. 

In one of the chniohea in Senile a 
monament has been erected to HimibUi, 
the painter. 

the Gainsborongb of waler-colonrists, 
and author of " Lessons on Colonr and 
Efiect," died early in last month. 

R B. Bbouoh, the JrarUiquUt, gan 
select readings from his works in 
Marylebone saccessfnlly. 

Napoleon III. is not to want a Homerl 
The 'IKlyaA" of Anatria is already 
begnn I " ifapoUon tn ItaUe " is the 
title of a poem now pnbliahing weekly 
in instalments (chanta) of sixteen 
^narto pagea. The anthor ia M. Meet. 
It derives iu iospiration tnm the Im- 
perial bnlieUns. 

The proprietors of the " Amateur's 
Magazine" announce its decease, aged 
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IGNATIUS LOYOIA-^TESFITISM. 

Thb spectacle of a. noble apirit eamegtly straggling, howerer 
mistakentv, after inward puri^, and bonestlf yearning after " new- 
ne«8 of life," is one of tne sablimeit that tne world can look upon, 
if the interestg and iaguas involved be taken into view. 

" Men onl; IM 
The gUra when night o'erahadoweth tho e«tthj 
And onlj when dark sorran dim> the glare 
Of eaithlj Tuiities and gaidj bopea, 
SluB« the mild aplendanr of all hisvsnl/ trnth :" — 

and in the convalescent Iioyola snch a transformation now took 
^ace as has but seldom been paralleled in the romance of reali^. 
Sis quick, high, haughty, and soldierly pride waa turned irom the 
brilliant mockeries of war ; his vividly unaginative and intensely 
emotional nature, — strained rather than trained by the course and 
matter of his reading and passionate contemplation,— was touched 
into perilous activity i his nervous sygtem, shattered by suffering, 
was keenly and easily susceptible of impressions ; his ideas, unkmt 
irom tiieir customary associations and combinations, ranged uncon- 
trolled by reason, and uncurbed by the pressure of the actnaL 
His piety — sincere, though more the effect of habit than conviction 
— was stirred to depths before unfathomed in his soul ; while his 
mind, never disciplijied to rigorous or protracted thought, and 
little accnstomed to acute or concentrated reflection, was now under 
the excitement of subtle argumentation, with which the critical 
poweraof bis judgment were men unable to cope. In this state the 
UhisionB of fancy brightened into actuality before him ; and in this 
condition of thought, the glow of extasy so overspread the fleeting, 
floating fictions of a brain surcharged with the romance of chivalry 
and the myths of s^thood, as to 

'^ Make modtm and familiar things 
Seem sapomatnral aad canaeless." 



the gaudv, fnpperied, and miracle-mongering stories of S 

and St. Francis. Hence the earliest breatfing of his ne 

was towards an emulation ofthe lives and doings of these originatora 

of tl^Blackfriarsand theGreyfriars. Yet the world was not easily 

forsaken, and many and keen were the contests in his sonl between 

VOL. II.] o [1869. 
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the pusioDs wliich boimd bim to tLe ettrth, and those vbich drew 
him heaTenward. He became a psjchologist in the scbool of anf- 
ttiin^, and on big " bed-rid coucb be stadied tbe pbenomenology 
(HTmuid. Tbe fraits of iJiosedajs of struggle, and nigbts of tense 
anguish, or torpid eibaustion, opptBr iaine" Spiritual Exercises,"* 
— perhaps the most siiiffnlar esposition of tbe method of attaining 
to " the life of tbe rigbteous,' and its " end," that the world baa 
yet seen. 

Tiie warfare of the soul with sin is aa idea as sniptural as it is 
^ctoresqne. How fasoin«ting to one embued with the fine entiin- 
siaun of ehiyalry stost such &,^nn «f thought •« this hstve beml 
Haw readily adaptable, by tbe excited fiuicy. &«t we the »yjnbui, 
thereafter as tbe type and mo^l, of a new CkristiaK kaightboadl 
and then that bidden, hopeless love— what is bis Tehemmt adoration 
of tbe Violin but a transformed and spiritwaliied reviri^ation of that 
blighted earthly paasiou? That tbnlla Loyola's pulse — that floods 
his aiteriea,— that, in the inteir^ between lua dreamB and wakings, 
incites him to rise dvtring the night's solemnity, asd cast himself 
before the image of tbe blessed Virgin, and pour out tbe most 
tetveOt protestations of lore and service, — until bis OTerwrtmght 
fancy represented with tbe ntmoat rividness tbe mother-maid, with 
her glonlied ctuld, as appearing to him in the radiant benigm^ of 
heaveubneBs, and accepting l)is proffered devotion. Living in an 
inward world of mirat;le, which seemed to place him in relation- 
ship with the things invisible to every eye save tbit of MUi, 
Loyola felt a wholesome distaste for tbe hononn and pleasures 
earth could yield operatiiM; within him, and be began to see, 
with anguish of soul, that Sie past was indeed only a record of a 
life of sin.' Tbe need of ecpiation became not a tnere article of hit 
creed, bnt an earnest and practical conviction of bis very heart. 
The era of tbe Crusades was, indeed, paat, but tbe influence of that 
time yet exerted it«elf in the socredness of a pikrimage. Loj[cb 
resolved, as one means of gaining communion with God, on taking 
tbe palmer's staff, and risEing all perils in a barefoot journey to 
Jerusalem, during tbe course of which he would beat hnnself with 
many stripes, so soon as bis sore-sbattered frame could endure 
motion. To engage his mind, and keep bis tbongbts fixed in their 
holy purpose, be employed himself in transcribing and describing tbe 
chief acts of Christ, tbe Virgin, and the saints. And thus, as health 
quickened within him, and the oonvalescest's hopefulness pulsed in 
bis heart, his resolve became more decided, and his piety more 
lAtense. HiseMerbrotber — now Lordof Loyola — sawiuhis grieb, 
despairs, extasies, so many signs of dersBgemest, and sought by 
kindly entreaties, miosled with harsher remonstrances and rebukea, 
to bring him back to Uie eigoyment of tbe world, and sabimBsioK to 
its modes, fashions, and laws. But a change waa wrooght in the 
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liOiiuii «f Ha mbUitm, and a glory higher tSian earUi's OT^inuT 
Tenown seemed ready to irradiate die fdtnre of hie being. To 

crucify the heart's holiest feelings appeared a fittiiu; first oblatioTt 
to lay upon the sltaE erf his God. Under the pretait ofspending some 
time with his forauer patron, the Dake of Najara, he left; hie 
broUier'B house, accompanied by two attendants. Haring paid his 
visit, he dismisasd tlie Berrants, and began the life of asoeticism and 



aneterjby hy whidi ha purposed to propitiate the favour of heaven. 
Full of rehgioQB longings, animated by a desire to achieve some 
deed eqoal ia leaovrn to those of the eariier saints, and not 



ontoiuibed by aaperatition, he resolved, on his way to Barcelona — 
irtteaoe he intenasd to embark for Palestine — to break his jonmey 
at the ^rine of the Virgin, in the Benedictine monastery qf &Iont- 
serrat. On his route he met a Moor. The oonversation naturally 
tamed i^en the woi^pM lady, in the direction of whose shrine 
they were weoding. The Moor vehemently maintained the negative 
of t^e mystery of the "immaculate conception," the affirmative of 
irhiith Loyola as entjuisiastioally expressed his b^ef in. They 
part«d in angpr; and hayola, wa« anraid he had done irrong in 
permitting the blasjAfiming Moor to esoaje without some token of 
tuB ohiToiranH devotion to the lady of his affection. JJaying the 
teana npon his mule's neck, be let it go whither it would, resolved 
that if it followed the path taken by tbe Iifoor, he would regard it 
as a diriae intimation that the blood of the Moor was demanded at 
his htuids, and that he should atab him to the heart. The mule 
went in a contrary direotion, and the knight of the Virgin sighed, 
"He may escape!" This temptation to blood-guiltiness avoided, 
he pressed forward to the many-chapelled hill of the Benedictine 
ancboreta. 

Ha,Ting reached a village at the base of the mountain, he diveated 
himself)^ the gacb of tus world's knighthood, and clad iiis limbs 
in tlm coarse hempen cloalc, girt round the waist bv a, rope, the 
broom-matting shoes, and the loose tunic of a pilgrim. The 
pahner's staff and the drinking cup were not forgotten. He clorab 
liio steeps of Montserrat, and on the very eve of tlie Annunciation 
— 22nd March, 1522— prostrated himself before the seventy-five- 
lanrped altur of "The Queen of Angels," and dedicated himself 
to her service by an irrevocable vow of chastity, — from which time 
"the lost of the flesh" assaolted him no more. He hung his arms 
and a«contrements upon the altar, and took upon himself the vows 
of anew knighthopd,— constant obedience to the commands of God, 
and nnheBitatiog fidelity to His church. Though he had clla^tiBed 
his flesh with lash-thongs unsparingly each n^ht since he had 
quitted home, on this particular night he redoubled bis macerations 
«id penances austere. To one of the Benedictiae brothers, John 
Chaoonea, he opened his soul in confession, and daring three long 
days detailed tbe most secret sins of his past life, probing into the 
TtKv inmost reeeaaesof bis QonacioDsness, that nothing might be left 
■MUagged &om> dariuMsa into light. Senouncingthus " the worid, 
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uid the world's ways," he at the eame time annotmoed hit fnton 
pun>oBe of living whollf in the seirice of God, and " of th« bleaaed 
motoer of God." 

In the Christian naifare he beheld two annieH pitched in the 

great field of Time, whose hostile leaden cont«nded for the doininiaiL 
of Etemitf . By this solemn enlistment he had chosen hia part, and 
was detemuned, with like braveTj and zeal as he had shown in the 
wars of his birth-land, to rush "to the help of the Lord, — to thehehi 
of the Lordagainst the mighty." Confession made, tows i«gist^d, 
penances endured, and a gracious assvirance of acceptance having 
usinuated itself into his beins, he set forth on his joune;, Barca- 
lona-wards. Coarsely clad, tootsore, uncouth, unkempt, penance- 
worn, and vigil-spent, the once gay and gallant Biscayan noble 
plodded along the oat-of-the-way t&ths irhich led to the chief 
JSpanish port in the Mediterranean, lest be should be discovered by 
his relatives, and carried home as a confirmed lunatic, whom long 
disease had robbed of all his wits. Barcelona was at this time 
^^ague-smitten, and be tnmed aside into the village of Manresa. 
There, laden with a chain about his loins, he begged sustenanoe, 
and ate bread mixed with aahes. In a Dominican s cell he each 
day spent seven hours in private devotion; thrice a day did be 
attend at public prayers, and scoui^e his shoulders with smartly 
laid-on thongs. Sometimes in a cavern here, to which the light of 
the sun with difficulty reached, for days he struggles with the hard 
impenitence of his heart, foodless; or lies, in alternate swoons and 
exhaustion, on the brink of a stream. This revolting abasement, 
these extremities of suffering, are unavailing all ; peace of ooDscienc« 
does not reach him, and his subtle self-1«rturingB almost overcome 
him. The tempter suggeatB a return to his former life, or suicide. 
He rejects both. Perplexity and pain cannot subdue him ; he will 
contend with his sorrow until it bless him. He renews his con- 
fession, re-investigates his conscience, lest some forgotten and 
unacknowledged crime still stain it. He can find none, and his 
agony, becomes, all but, insupportable. Where— where is peace to 
be found P He wrestles witn his very nature, reftises food, and 
persists in abstinence, until. his confessor threatens the withdrawal 
of the communion of the Eucharist, unless he shall cease this grap- 



pling with the appalling shadows of an awakened 
Almighty's wratn is not thus to be overcome. There is pride at the 
very root and core of such contrition, and God req^uires an 
"humble" as well as a "contrite" heart. Loyola submits, takes 
food, finds bis tranquillity restored ! but, questioning himself 
again in the night-watch sdences, he suspects that this, even this 
calmness, pure tiiou^h it seem, is of diabolic contrivance, and he 
set himself to criticize this thought, that he might find a test for 
determining the species of his {deas, whether Satanic or Deifio in 
their origin or end. At length he conceived he had found a 
mode of determining this in an axiom to the effect, that " All 
that truly cheers and comforts the soul is from God; and all 
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Oat hanuuea and diatracta it oomes from Satan." On attaining 
titis criterion, he toaui, or ihought he fonnd, at once that the 
torturing " mystery of oonfeeaion/' in wbich he had trtiated, was 
futile for his pnrpoBe, and he resolved to forget the past, — to open 
up its hideoQB secrets no more — but to live a new life, and to be 
tempted no more by the DDconaoling ssceticism to which he had 
■iTen himself Orer. Soon after this, the mystery of the Divine 
Trinity whs, or seemed to be, revealed to him in vision. Sefreshed 
by this inward conviction of special favour with God, he felt himself 
a mightier man; he believed bimself called upon to do something; 
what that was, he knew not, but he knew that, be it what it might, 
he would wort out the life-task allotted to him, whenever, how- 
ever, and wherever it was given him to do. 

For ten months he abode in ^tfanresa, workine piously for behoof 
of eouls, and winning a celebrity that vanquished even the degra- 
datioa of his rags and sores, and made Tiim the object of universal 
admiration. Afraid of being tempted to the indulgence of vain- 
glory, and hearing that liie plague had abated in its virulence, he 
set out for Barcelona, and thenoe embarked for Bome. There he 
waited for a few days to receive the blessing of Pope Adrian VI. 
on hia intended pilgrimage. He then set out on foot, asking alms 
on his way through Padua towards Venice, Thence, by the good- 
ness of a miraonlonaly-fonnd friend, he got the favour of a passage 
to Cyprus. Though Rhodes had just been captured by the Turks, 
and many intending pilgrims delayed their embarkation till " a 
more convenient season, Loyola persisted in Ai» resolve, and in 
■pite of an illnesa tbTeatening death, went on board. Se recovered 
rapidly, and employed the interval of the vovage in striving to convert 
the sauors and paasengers. Insult, contnmely.and offence, were all but 
the only reeult«. From Cypma he sailed to Joppa, aod on 4th Sept., 
1523, he first set loot on the sacred streetwaya of Jerusalem, — an 
event after which his soul had panted as a hart for the water-brooks. 
His feelings were overcome by the very intoxication of devotion, aad 
the pulses of a high purpose beat within him. With the fervid 
romanticism of a pilgnm, there was within him the lofty purpose 
and the holy reanlution of an apostle ; and hit intention was only 
beginning to form, and shoot forth the spring-leaves of desire, when 
most of hia self-satisfied companions were feeling that they had seen 
" an end of all perfection," and went off to purchase (tourists') 
memorials of their visit to the chosen city. 

Inspired by 

" A deep contriUan — ladings new, — 
Grief, toach«d with awe, aflectioo, mixed •tith diead," 

Loyola "barefoot treads the consecrated way," and feels an impulse 
—bolder and nobler than the dream of crusader — to attempt to 
bring the Turks to " adore aright the one Sapemal Cause." For 
this end he applied, first to the superior of a Tranciacan convent, 
thereafter to the Provincial Primate of the Church, for permission 
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to ramaSn in Jenualam aome time beyond tbe stiBtcd. da^ •Uotttd 
to the coiDinoiipla«e pil^ms among nhom he .csme. Tbe Prhnato 
nJiiBad. Loyola was inclined to oe itubbon, and anij on baing 
thK&tened with eicommnniFatioQ did be yield. Sot though on tha 
morrowbispBrty were to depart, an irreHiBtiblel(]i^iiigBei>ed him to 
behold agein the monut of the AseenBion, where Jena " leasaamed 
the skies." Guideless, and in secret, he set off, and bribed the door- 
keepers with a pocket knife to let him paw ; then ha went to 
Bethphsee, and nhen there, remember^ that he had not so 
Moorate^ noted the fix^rintH of hia Lord on the Mount of 
Olives as to know in what direction tbe Soa of Mary had turned 
his tace when about to ascend to His Fatherand 6od. He hurried 
back, parted wiih his aciseors, and got in >gBin. Bnt by this time 
tbe piTgrim muster-roll had been called, and he, apparently aonta- 
ina«ion8, was foond missing. A search was begnn, and he w«a 
caught sloirly descending the Mount. An officer seised him, and 

ndraeged him awar to join hia company; and he and they were 
:ked off. As tney plonghed the Levant, and the Orient .fiided 
m their sisht, a strong sadness fell i^on Loyola's soul, sa he 
thought how lucklees he had been in hia attempts to labour in tii« 
vineyard of the Lord. 

In January, 1524, he regained Venice, and thence bent his 
course towards Barcelona. Passing on lua way, he required to 
traverse the lines of the hostile armira of the Empire and 
France i he was taken by the French as a spy, seriouBlj mal< 
treated, and only dismissed in contempt because they thon^t 
him a fool, if not a madman. In sailing from Genoa to Saccelons, 
the veseel which carried him narrowly escaped oaphua by Andrea 
Doria, the pirate. These delireranees conrineed him more than 
erer that he was destined to fuiiU name design, and determined 
him to prepare for the duty to be given him to do. The convetsion 
of men, he felt,, could not be effectively set about, unless hj one 
'possessed of more learning than he had. A pious lady, Isabella 
Bossella, whose goodwill he had gained, undertook to find him the 
means of support while he studied, and the schoolmaater of the 
city, Jerome Ardebala, generously supplied hini wiih education 
without fee. Among the children he, a man of thirty-three, took 
his seat and his grammar, and began, with the energy of a deter- 
mined nature, a severe coarse of study. But his ever-active and 
excitable mind could not he pinioned down 1^ Latin eoujugaticm 
and construing i but flew off, b^ inadvertence, often into religious 
contemplations and acts of devotion — for such misdemeaDours he is 
reported to have sought and received the usual cbastiaements of the 
time. " The Christian Soldier's Handbook," a valuable treatise on 
practical religion, written by Erasmus, then {1531-9) resident at 
Basle, was put into his hands as an advisable book to study in the 
acquisition of on elegant Latin st^le of writing, but its contents 
displeased him, and he preferred mfinitely Ihe work attriboted to 
Thomas aKemios, " On the Irattotion <rf Gfamt." In onaof the 
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KOtBAries: pf BKro^IwM some icKenlaritieB lisd oocwred, toA 
iggiAa, having eserted bmiarif for meii reot^catioB emd poaidi- 
BMnt, broajibt itpon himBelf muub odinm and bate. Taia wu 
coeited to frenxj vhea, ia tulfilment of his iiow to the Yir sin, ho 
sttenpted th« reform of aofae of those ppofessional Iftdiea ot Bar- 
cek>BB whose sexual ethicB&releasto'be depended on for correctneBB 
tiia/a the mttlti plication table. He was drtrea it^m the citf with 
radeneeq, and amid reproaoh. 

Sis enlhnsiasin bad not left him altogether unfriended. Foqf 
dtSoipleH, three SpMiards and oneErencbman, followed him. Thw 
went to Aloala, wbere Cardinal !Ximenes hod recently (1510) 
foimded and endowed the UTaiversitf of Complutum, for the stai^ 
of htaguBkgm, tutrouomj, Liw, ana divinitj. Besides oontlnuing 
here the study afi»q^uageB, he was grounded in. the keen Bialeoti^ 
of Dons ScotuB. the laduatrioua oooipilatious of Albertus Magniu 
on Physics, and the treasuries of thought conta^ed in the four 
" Books of Sentences " of Feter Lombard. Loyola and his friends 
Hnpported ChemBelTee W ohnB-seeking — of which he did the largpr 
liaxet and under his direction they engaced in what were then 
termed "epititual exercises ; " beaii^s wStm, they wandered about 
the streets and'laneg, holding conversations with thepassera by. if by 
any means they mi^t tiiereby bring back any lost soul to flie fold 
of the church. It was an ominous time-; the "German schism " had 
ranged the jealouav of " the Holy Office," and had made its o£Bcial> 
caolious anid watchful regarding innorations ; they tbeFefore mado 
suitable investigations regardingthe enthusiastic Loyola, ordered his 
dinoisstd trom the uniracsity, and enjoined upon him and his 
fbtlowBrs a four years' coarse of study. They left Aloala for SaU- 
manoa, where they continued to conauct ibemaelvsa in a aimilar 
manner— a. sort of combination of Socratic collpqutBli^ and apostolio 
ferronr, earnestness, and zeal for the worship of God. For this 
ther were imprisoned, tried, and virtually, acquitted of entertaining 
or dieting heresy, but the four years' reatramt from teaching, and 
devotion to study, was re-affirmed. This determined Loyola to 
fbrti^e Spain, and commence his studies at Paris — then tho 
itOelUetuat centre of Cimstmidom. His disciples failed him, and 
withdrew ; his friends exhausted all possible dissuasivea ; ho 
remained leeolved. Acceptbg a little mooer, and a few letten of 
<mdit, he hided a panniered ass with his college booka and a taW 
neeessariea ; and thus gjiidelesa, in the severe winter of the opening 
days of 1326, he set out on his journey to Paris, which occupied him 
about a month. Here 1m matriculated at Montague College, where 
he continued, aubaiating on charity, during four years ; at the end 
of which time he took the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy, and 
two yeaifl afterwards, that of Master of Arts. We get a curious 
elimpae into the atmcture of hia mind in the i»ct that he bronght 
aiaself to think of (he principfil of his college as Christ, uid nil 
teacheiB as the apostles, and hence subdued the inoUnBtioii to 
Tsbellion sgoiiMt histadiswluohhe oooldnotHvOidfeeling. Hvmag 
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theie nx important jeiat, though abstaiiuiig from jmUic pre&duiu, 
lie wu not idle ; nor did he Bimer the great scheme of his lile W 
lie in abey&noe. On the ooateary, he employed every poasible 
means to mitiate diBcijiIeship among his compeers. The e&meet, 
insinuating suaTil^ of Eis manner, the grnce and charm of his mien, 
the combined affability and magisterialify of his addrees, and the 
pertiuacioQB dominion he invariably eierciaed orer himself, g&re 
him an uneuimpled ascendency over sensitiTe minds. To be a 
master-mind was hisTocation. To that, nature, position, education, 
rarcomstanceH, all led and converged, and his influence acted almoet 
like faaranation upon each one that came within his sphere. His 
eompanioua did not long remain bo j they gradually and imper- 
ceptibly merged the associate in the disciple. This was effected too — 



There is an attractive though unsatisfying something about him 
which puzzles one. Earnest, yetuneioitable; slovenly and deformodi 
but almost statuesque in symmetry and bearing j Icindly, though 
critical ; hnmble, even while palpably the superior of his confreres ; 
and solemn, even amid gaiety, he is indeed a mystery : and then 
his thoughts are so deep, so pure, so &esh. so penetrating, that mea 
listen to leam, and then learn to listen, as the distilling baptism of 
faith freshens their souls, and leads them to consecrate iiim is their 
veiT hearts as one more loveworthy than a brother. It was thns 
with a yonng blue-eyed, auburn-handed, Kavarrese tutor of philo- 
sophy m !B«auvais College — Francis Xavier — a man of gentle, 
patnciau, kingly descent, but, more than all, a nobleman in good- 
ness ; with an enthusiastic priest — Peter Faber— a Savoyard shep- 
herd's son ; with Diego Lainez — a native of New Castile, who while 
a student ofCompIutum, heard first of Loyola's fame; withAlphonso 
Salmeron — a Toledese friend and fellow-student of Lainez ; with 
Simon Koderiqnez — a Portuguese of lofty purity and miasionary 
zeal, handsome, gentlemanly, and intelligent, a.proligl of Joam 1 1 ' , 
of Poriiugal, the first temporal sovereign who patronized the Sotnety 
of Jesus; with Nicholas Bobadilla — an indigent and unsucceasfiu 
teacher of Valladolid, of wonderful eenius and acquirements. 
Gradually, and vet surely, as the MaeiBtrom sucks in the once- 
cau^t vessel, Loyola brought aU these int« the sweep of his 
spintual intensity, and drew them to himself as to a centre. 

The thought had certainly dawned on the mind of Loyola, and 
tinged it with dawn-light, during his illness, that he might yet be 
the leader of men in a nolier warfare than that of old time, and win 
a nobler renown than had ever visioned itself to him while serving 
his earthly king. But a long process of maturing meditation, a 
close observance of the times, a correct experimental acquaintance 
with human nature, a protracted novitiate for his own soul, and a 
dieliiict plan and aim, were all needful, before he could cc '* 



die grand thonght, vliose light had Tiaen in the hour of his life's 
darkness. Strrnks, flashes, glares came first, and then at last th« 
radianoe gleamed along the whole horizon. Doubtless some 
glimpses of this great scheme — mysterious in its verj ragueness, 
immensity, and eeemioK inaptitade, and yet fascinatiDg by its 
ferronr, aeal, and breadth ot promise, were voaehssfed to those 
kindredly enkindled souls, whose eager anxieties were stirred towards 
Hie effectuation of some noble work, some glorious enterprise, 
fovoored by heaven, and auspicious for man. The fervid enthu- 
siasm which animated Loyola, having touched their souls into 
brotherhood of feeling, soon pressed tlwm on to community of aim. 
Already united to him and with him in good works, spiritual sf m- 

Sthies, and Ihe hot yeamine of the soul for some denned mission, 
seems thereafter to hare lelt that the hour was come when he 
might inllj unfold the scheme which for long years he had been 
engaged in evolving. The grand panoramicsweepof thatmeasnre, 
droling the world in its vastness, captivated them at once. It in- 
corporated all the excitements most in vogue at the time, — the 
cfusader'a heroism, the pilgrim's risks, the discoverer's glory, the 
monk's fraternization without his seclusion, the missionary's saint- 
liness, the reformer's energy, the priest's power with the civilian's 
political influence, the Pope's blessing, and the people's prayers. 
Their ardent hearts longed for activity, and here .was an eshaustless 
range exhibited before their mind's vision ; here was a course as 
interesting as it was orieinal. They embraced the proposal to band 
thffloselves together for noly purposes with eagerness ; and Loyola 
detennioed upon initiating, by a religious solemnity, the taking of 
that irrevocable step by which they indicated their desire to turn 
aside from the ways of the world, and to walk together in commu- 
nity of faith, aim, and effort. 

Oq the festival of the Assumption, 15th of August, 1534, the 
veiy year in which Luther supplied Germany with a free Bible, in 
a crypt in the church of Montmartre, Paris, Loyola and his com- 
pauons solemnly dedicated themselves to the promotion of the 
mterests of the church. Faber, who was at the time in " priest's 
orders," celebrated the sacramental act of the Eucharist, and put 
into their hands the symbolic bread and wine. They then knelt 
together in prayer, after which they hound themselves by an oath — 
prepared by Loyola for the occasion — henceforward, singly and 
unitedly, to profess poverty, renounce the world, devote themselves 
unconditionally to the service of God and the salvation of men; 
to endeavour to accomplish a mission to Palestine ; or, failing in 
that, to cast themselves at the feet of the Holy Vicar of Christ, and 
offer themselves unreservedly, in the very fulness of faith, to do 
any service to which he mi^t appoint them. It is related that, as 
srfon as this vow was taken,Loyola lost his bodily senses, and saw, 
in a vision, the heavens opened, himself encircled by its glories, 
God the Father looking upon him with love, Christ the Son bear- 
ing his croBs, and pointing to the marks of bis passion, while he 



uttered theee memorable words: "I will be farowable to 
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Borne." Hence tbe yovng BMociotion wm named ""She Smwtj of 

The academical studies of some of tba members of this brotiMr- 
hood not beinR at this time finished, it was resoked that on the 
anniversary of the Assumption escb year, they should each ipepeat 
and renew the solemn obligation then undertaken ; that they ritoold 
diligently, minut^^i and continuously practiHe those "t>piritiu£ 
exercises " which Loyola prescribed : ana that they should me«t 
again in Janaary of 1637 to give effect to the oath which tiwy 
had taken. 

The object of this man's life was now BDcomplislied, the chiraJnr 
of the church was institoted, and a knighthood had been solemn^ 



" That vnuloit, for lova of God and men, 
And nobis ietit, Ibe fioirer of «ll tbe world." 
Animated by an enthusiasm to which the Tery Tagueness of the 
scdieme, as yet, gave (treater charm, because it permitted full scope 
to tbe visionary illusioDs and tentatives by which each one felt 
prompted, these men had leagued themaelveB together for enter- 
prises which, though of great piUt and moment id their own esti- 
mation, were ereii then, by the providence of God, becoming iinpo»- 
sible j HO that the conditional clause of their oath alone was that 
which afterwards demanded their cohesion. Daring the short 
space of fourteen years, what changes — working wondroualr on ibB 
world's ftiture — had been efiected in and by one maul Tbe cia.' 
Talry of earth exchanged for a chivalry of uoDlerand higher aim^ 
a series of int«nse and long-continued mental conflicts, ending in 
peace and yet tendiiig to war — a burst out of the incarceration of 
asceticism into a freedom from the need of, yet a longing and 
liking for, its bondage as a moral agency — a soldier transformed 
into a churcltman, yet carrying with him a soldier's tact, art, he- 
roism, and fidelity— an ignorant fashionable metamorphosed into an 
acute, learned, and skilful theologian— a zealot in a pilgrimage, and 
a.suppliuit to the provincial of tbe order of St. Prancia. bimaelf 
now at the head of a new, though not ofRcially recognized, ordei, 
whose efforts should throw the glories of Francis, and Dominic to 
boot, far in the shade. All Ihia is but the preparation for the end, 
the establishment of tbe means, the bending of the efforts of the 
agencies into their specific directions, tbe ranging and arranging c^ 
an anny for the cbiuch. How will it prosper F We shall see. 

8.11. 
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ABE IITCltGTES MOEE COHDTJCrTE TO DEVOTION 
THAN ESTEMPOaAMEOUS EBArEEP 

JJFlBMATm ABTIOLE. — T. 

■bi Qie qaee&M imdBr discoMion, I undeietimd the devotion 
referred to, to be that of the great body of the congregation, and to 
be that devotion whioh ia conHiateat with, the purpoaea of public 
iranlim,.and embrHoes all whidi is eaaential to tt^t warship. 

With this iutetpratktion of the teinn, I take tnj stand on the 
affirmative side of the question. I shall Erst state what I sapriaM 
to be neceaauy to enanre propar devotion during public worahip ; 
and then attempt to show the advautBgea of the one Byfitem, and toe 
dindvMitagae a£ the other. 

The fint great eeseotial in public prater is, that the petitions 
should be such as all present may conscientiously join in; or, in 
other words, such aaaia conustenC with the K0I7 ScTipturea, and 
fopmed on the models whioh are given there. This wQl, I tiunk, 
ezolade all prayers whiuh ipeak with great familiarity to the 
Almiglity, and all verj enthusiastic and impassioned prayer ; for, 
IS Paley well observes, we find in Christ's prayers, when on earth, 
no iiuuiliarity, no impassioned devotion, but meek, hanible, and 
merent addreases. 

The prayers used in public woFship should be so general, and 
animsal, as to embrace the wants and necessities of all kinds and 
mmWt.iiiiip of man, so that tiieie may be no one present whose 
desires, if laudable, may not be expressed by them. They should 
sin include confession, supplicatioa, and thanksgiving; for else 
they cannot contain all that is essential to true devotion. 

Lastly. The system of pubUc worship should, I eonsider, be Booll 
that erery one present might be able to take an active part^ not 
only in the praises, bat also in the prayers ; and not be reatricted 
to mere assent to the words of another. 

Soch, then, are, I conceiTe, some of the principal essentials of 
pnbllc prayer, considered as condneive to a.epirit of pure devotion. 
And now let ra consider how &r — 1st, a good liturgy, 3nd, a system 
of eitsnipoianeous prayer, answers theae requirements. 

I take the litnrgy of the Ghuiuh of England aa my example, 
dnce that is the one with which we are all best ac^ucunted ; and I 
Was my preference of it to estwnpoiBiiaouB pnblio pxay«r on the 
Bellowing grounds : — 

Its scn^uzal language. 

Its moderation and beauty. ,-. , 

' :KCtH>ylC 
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Ita oiuTeTsality. 

Its embrooiDg all the reqnisitet of pablio wonhip. 

And. lutl;, its patting no g^teat divisioii between tJie miniaier and 
the people, uidallowing all, with their heatta and roioee alio, to jcnn 
in the service of God. 

About the scriptural tone of its language all will, I snppoae, ^TM= 
it cODtains the compositioDB of many of the most eminent Clim- 
tians, from the deatti of Ghriat to oomparatiTely modem tunes ; and 
the beauty, force, and at the same time the reverent language, of 
the whole, are evident to any one who examines iL I repeat the 
qneation of &. D. B., " Wnat bishop, what priest, what deecon, 
what disHeating minister, or what layman, could, by his own 
unaided powers, equal these devotional compositiongP" I 

took, again, at its completeness : no part of public worship ia here 
neglected ; no part, on tike other hand, put into undue prominenee. , 
We have here confession, praise, prayer, and Ihankagiving ; and i 
such, prayers and such thank sgirings as can be joined in by all i 
present : all classes, all conditions of men, are here eonsidered ; and 
all things necessary as well for the body as the sonl. ! 

Is ajiy one sad, and borne down'by the weight and cODseknunen | 
of sin t He may, in the words of ^is glorions liturgy, confeM Aat | 
he has gone astray, and hear the pardon of God prononneed to ell ' 
such as truly turn to Him. Are any glad, and full of joy for 6ie 
mercies which God has vouchsafed tlwm P They may here find 
words to express their feelings. In the house of Ciod, high and low, . 
aaint and sinner, may kneel together at the throne of graoe, and widi | 
one voice, in the words of our liturgy, make their humble snpplioa- : 

We have no great elevation of the priest above the people while i 
in the performance of public worship; but together they jmj, | 
together th^ praise ; the priest not regulating the devotions of tM i 
people, bnt both uniting, in a sound form of words, to present tliair | 
petitions and their tha^sgivings. | 

Let ns now consider the case of extemporaneous public prs^er. 
There is, I willingly grant, much decorum and great attention to 
the minister ; but it seems to me that attention to his words is a 
great obstacle to devotion. There may be men who can outran the 
current of the speaker's thoughts, and make them their own imme- 
diately they flow from his mouth ; but this, I should consider, is not 
the case with the majority of his hearers, or even with many. We 
mnat reflect on ihe words spoken, before we make them oar own; 
and reflection and listening cannot easily go on toge^er ; and the 
consequence il, that many give a mere oliote assent to what il 
said; and I think that a mere oliote assent to what another says 
can hardly merit the name of devotion. 

On the other hand, in the service of the English i^urch BVetY4»e 
present mav pray in words hallowed to him ftom childhooa; in 
words which, next to those of the Bible, are imprinted most deeply 
on his heart. 
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Tbe miiuBter who prajs extomporaneouslr ma; be gifted, learned, 
and eloquent; but even hi* eloquence is likely to produce a lud 
•Sect, and oanae his hearers to admire, rather than to praj. If he 
IB Isarned, hie words may be — and, I should think, often are — oniii' 
teltigible to the majority of his hearers; and tend to leare the 
in^ression, "What a beautifnl prayer!" rather than to excite 
huioble and hearty devotion. 

iigain, if public prayer be extemporaneous, the minister is — 
espeoially if oi on ardent temperament — apt to be carried away by the 
rushing current of his thonshts, and to give utterance to language 
to the Supreme Being boraericg on familiarity, and tending to 
Aoei sensitive minds rather than to induce feelings of humble 
devotion. 

This is checked by a good litnrgy ; the priest and people are 
both restiwined to a soimd form of words, which, while no one will 
A»rge it with coldness or apathy, is equally free Irom language 
bniMid the boimde of moderation. 

1 now pass on to a short conaideration of " Clement's " article. 
Heaaya (p. 234, toI. i.) : — "Thos, &om the consideration of the nature 
of prayer, we learn the impropriety of attempting to confine the soul 
wiuiiii the limits of prescribed forms." Now, if this were said of 
piivatfi prayer, I should gladly agree with him ; but our concern is 
with public, not prirate prayer : and surely the above observation 
applies with much greater force to public extemporaneous prayer 
than to Kturgical ; tor in the one case we are confined to the com- 
poution of one man ; in the other, to the compositions of the most 
eminent Christjons of many ages. 

On page 235, "Clement" says: — "Since real prayer is the sincere 
language of the soul .... it ought not to be confined to the use 
of any forms of prater, but shomd be left to speak, both in pnblic 
sod private, as tbe Spirit gives it utterance; ana tha.t, consequently, 
extemporaneous prayer is the most conducive to the devotion of the 
worshipper." Now, even if we admitted his premises, we should 
by no means sgree with his conclusion. The proper conclusion to 
be drawn from his premises seems to be, that there should be no 
commoai^ of prayer at all, but that each man should speak as the 
^rit gave him utterance, and not be bound down to pray in the 
wocds of another. 

His words about formalism appear to apply to hearing extempo- 
rmeona prayer, as well as to nsmg the prayers of a liturgy ; it is 
possible, but by no means neeessary, to look upon either as a form. 

"Clement's" third objection seems to me to be a great argument 
sgainst the cause be advocates. I£ as he says, " no liturgy, however 
perfect or scriptural, can by any possibility be compiled so as to 
contain prayers suited to all the various wants of men," how can it 
iMBonafaly be expected that one roan, in an extemporaneous prayer, 
^lonld include more P 

' I would remind "Clement," also, that the prarers made by eminent 
Krvants of God, whi<^ he speaks of, are all private, not pubhc 
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pr^en, and therefore ue not ■ppliiMble to thspraMotaabjeoL St 
Ibarth urgTunent cames but litue wei^t, sum it in b mere naar- i 
tion, imBnpported by eridence : and I oiink that ths iUastmtiaii 1b 
oirea is hardlja fairooe; for I oonaider the gMat advantageaf a I 
Dtivg; to be, that the wonhippen join in prt^en t« which th^ I 
have always beenaocuatomed, and, therefore, Vnow beforehand what 
prayera they are to make. This, howeTer, wuuld not be the oHO 
witD a person unacquainted with the liturgy entering the chnrdi ; 
for the reading of the prayers would be nothing more to him dan 
would be the hearing of an estempcvaneoua pntyer. 

" H emo" (p. 308) Uluatrates his yiew of the B)a)jeot by tlw follow- 
ii^ paragraph : — 

"The relationnhip eiiatin^ between a ChnBtian and God is vm; 
beaatifully compared in Scripture to the relation axiMing betiween 
a parent and his child. Now would it not be absurd for » pKmt 
t« preeoribe a farm of words, and require his child to use thoae 
Tords, and no others, in his interoourae with him ? It ia evident 
such a fbrm, howerer full, would be totally inadequate to exprpw 
the thoDsand wants and wishes of the child." I 

We may show the inoonoluBivenesa of iJhb by another nampla. 
Suppose the above-mentioned parent to have not only one, bnt 
many children, each having thousands of w«nt8 and wishee vriaiii 
no form of words, howerer full, would be adequate to eipreeB ; and 
suppose also a person, without consultation with all the children, 
attempting to petition the fiither on their behalf ; is it nrobable— is 
it possible — theX, in a moderate space of time, he ooiud ask for a 
tithe of the thiogs that each wanted P 

Now this, on a Isi^r scale, is the case with the miniBter who 
delivers an eitemporaneons prayer : he cannot go into the partdcolai 
wants of each individual of his congregation, and of neeessity he is 
compelled to apeak in general terms, thus subjecting; his prayer to 
the very objection which has so f^quently in this delate been 
brought against Utnrgies — viz., that of generality. 

ProceeOmg to " Saxon's" article, I will just notioe his cmtniim. on 
the nses and objects of public prayer. " Public prayer, he s^a, 
"is a means of creating and lieightenlng devotional feelings ; of 
Hioving and influencing not God Uut ourselves. It is to prodnna 
an inward Etatc, which is the fulfilling of those conditions on whiidi 
alone God can consistently hearksn and answer. The heart is to 
be touched, emotiaa excited, &c." Now if these were the chief 
objects of puhlio prayer, I should bo willing to grant that a fervent 
and eloquent extemporaneous prayer was more likely to prodooe 
them than a liturgy, howerer good. But few, I sbonld think, 
would be ready to admit that theae were the cAt^ objects of puUio 
prayer ; I would rather say with " L'Ouvrier," wbethm- of pubhe 
or of privat« prayer, " Prayer ia the sincere, tmithful communion td 

the humble soul with God, confessin)^ its " ^ ' ' 

making known its wants, seeldn- " 

ness, and ascribing praises fm 
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definition beFore ms, I am led to the concliiBion that a eonad scrip- 
tural liturgy is more conducive to deTOtion than the extempo- 
nuieooa attertuiees of a mso, howsvar pious, Leorued, or eloquent 
he may be. 

PaesinK oyer " Saxon'e" abnse of the Church of England, as not 
bearing directly on the question under diacuBsioa, we come to the 
HSOPtion, "Lito^iea esert no potrer that diaoourages the propen- 
litj to honour (ioi with the month, wJiile Ao heart is far aoia 
Him." Let me ask whether " Saxon" can assert the reverse of this 
on behalf of extemporuieoas prayer P Does not every one Icnow 
how possible it is for the ear to receive th^ words of the speaker, 
ind to listen to well-known Kxpregsioos, while yet the mind is 
far awsy in very difierent occupations P We may add, by slightly 
dtering, Martineait's words, which " Saxon" quotes, " Surely prayer 
by proxy is a very near approach to piety by act of parlianveat.' 

"L'Onvrier" statsa that nnmbevs are nnaJile to participate in the 
service, in consequence of their inabiUtv to read: but even if they 
cannot read, they can listen, and thus be put on the same £>oting 
with the hearers of eitemporaneoua prayer, and take psit in pnbtio 
worship in the SBAie manner as the latter do. 

We now come to the startling ai^nment, "Liturgies are the 
ppodnctiona of erring men ; they partake of the qu«iities of their 
makers, asd are, therefore, erroneous." In precisely the same 
manner we may argue, " An extenrporaneona prayer is the produo- 
tion of an erring man; it partake of the quaJities of it9 malner, and 
is therefore erroneous, and therefore should not be tolerated in a 
house of worsh^." 

The objection that Uturgies foster the notion that priesthood is 
BeetBiatry, wonld, if of any weight, i^ipty with much greater force 
to extemparuieoua prayer ; for wlule, wiui the former, both miniatra 
tuid people join in prayer to God, in the latter the minister is 
extbed mto a kind of high pnest, and the people are excluded tram 
taking an active part in the service. 

In private prayer it would be absnrd to tie a man down to a 
(■rtJcnlar form of words ; but in public, where the wants not of one 
only, bnt of many, are to be coneidered, the prayers must be sneh 
that all mn join in ; for union is the essence of public prayer, and 
it ie from thi ^ that its eiceUenoe is derived. Herbert weU expresses 
tto in his " Chnrdi Piwch," where he says : — ■ 

"Though pri-™te prarsr be ■ bnve d™gne, 
Tst publiok hath mure promiBU, oiare lore, 
And hvt'a ■ weight lo hesrU, to siss ■ aigm; 

We oB an but cold luitari; ktmnvm 
Where it it imirinat. Le»n thy six and bstcd, 
Pnj wilii the most, for wlicra nvMt pr^ it lieivea." 

F. D. T. 
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8S ABB LITUXOIIS HOU CONVFCITI TO DBTOTION 

irsSATIVX ABTICLB.— V. 

Thb object of the present paper is not to advance an; new- aivn- 
menta in belulFof exteniporaneoua prayer, but to esunine tbe urtideg 
of the oppoaite writers, and, if possible, draw from them some roasoa 
tor our dissent. 

H. B. having confined himself to an attack upon Clement, we 
leave Clement to defend himself j a task he may well be spared if 
every reader will re-perose hie paper. 

The other writers are £. D. K., S. D., and " Pope Greftory ; " two 
Chnrclunen and a Fepiit. 

The splendid sophistries of " Pope (Gregory " must be read wHIi 
cantion. As an areament on behalf of the church to which be 
belongs, and the order of Jesuits of which he is possibly a member, 
it is forcible in the eitreme. 

He, however, thoughtJesBly offers in the very first paragraph s 
carious proof of the character of his church ; for while he is most 
carejnl to give a definition of the ,^>rflt -liturgy, he totally ignores 
the spirit-devotion. 

Most of bis sBBertions might be foirly questioned ; but this no 
doubt arises from the fact of his having accepted as truth the tei^b' 
ings of the infallible church to which he belongs. The Eev. Dr. 
Gardner says that "the earliest known litnrgy is the Clementine, 
found in the Apostolical Co7uliiiiii(m, which ia not supposed to , 
date further back than the fourth centniy, Epiphaniua being the 
first author who mentions such a production by name." 

We are not disposed to doubt that the Bomish liturgy wu 
in use in the time of the Apostles. The priests of Jupiter and 
Bacchus may posubly have used it a thousand years before St. Paul 
was thought of; just as tbej walked about with shaven crowru, 
and worshipped the brazen " Peter " in the seven-billed city. So 
far from bemg a " fulfilment of the law^," the gorgeous ceremooiat 
of the Sotnish church is essentially idolatrons. 

Even the Mass was celebrated by the pnests of Babylon and 
Nineveh in honour of Semiramis, who, under various names, was 
called "Qoeon of Heaven," "Mother of God," " Celestial Dove," 
" Hope of Mankind," &c, &c., and, with her son in her arms, «sa 
worshipped over all the East, from the Mediterranean to Japan. To 
her an unbloody sacrifice was offered. " Burning incense, drink 
offering, and incense." (Jer. xlir. 19.) 

Webave, however, to thank " Pope Gregory " for one good 
office. With the words of honest truth he has utterly extinguished 
K. D. E,. and his " incomparable liturgy :" leaving the whole ques- 
tion to hinge upon the truth of B«me's claims to be " the Chnrdi 
of Christ." 

A might; weapon ia truth, and the disciples of truth know well 
how to use it. At the beginning of the battle arrows are sufficient, 
and OUT Gregory draws the longbow with a vengeanoe ; Imth aeenu 
to be his last weapon, and when all others faU, he comes down like a 
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msal upon tie head oFhii <m(ti sUy. But, flr^fory ! Frotntsnts 
are more iised to this imtrtniimt than thou, and iralnB thy am 1m 
pret^ strong, dtoa ■halt ^ mauled indeed. 

Let US then thiow awaj tbeee fencing trt^a, and have it ovtwiA 
teaden truth. 

la ^ine the tme church P Then how is it that Clod's own 
daoKhter Liberty will not direll within thr marblo templeiF Has 
thy charoK the power of the Apostlea F Then why tine misery in 
^n dominioDRP la yon old man tiio viceBOrent of GoduponaarthP 
Tbea why w hig rotten diair * rapported by four French hayoneta ; 
tlirafit tLrongh the mouldy timoCTB with the points oppermoat, 
gdllng ttie holy Father tnitil he screeches out feei^ threats of 
exeornmimicBtion against his patrons F 

Let B. B. B. and all earnest Gfcnrofamen pondor this tmlh of the 
Janita well. " The Church of England, in her fonos, ceremonies, 
and BinTeminent, is modeled after the Church of R<Hne." Disaentera 
flnni that, having dieoovered that chnrch to be the great enemy of 
Qnd And man, it becomes thran to differ from her as mneh at pos- 
lAle: ima^aifiK that what belongs to her belongs to the world. 
Whether this idea is erroneons or not is not the present qnestion ; 
bat diere certainly is some appearance of reason in beliering that 
Goi and the world hare Terr Gttle in common. Sowerer mneh 
Borne may err in premises, she is most logieal in her dednctioDS. 
Claiming to be the bodily personification of the Crucified One, she 
kries taxes Ibr her own support, arrogates to faersdf the title and 
power of the Apostles, holds m her hand the etenitJ destinies of h«r 
children, and looks down upon all temporal authorities with a serene 
oimti:mpt. It is no wonder that ake should take upon herself the 
(dSee of mediator between God and man, and prescribe a set form 
of enintelligible prayer to he used by her worshippers. 

nut wfaidi is bnt the shadow of a re1if(ion can do very weU with 
tte mockery of a prayer. But true spintDAl worship is sometlung 
more than a decent form of speech ; andno man is moreegregionsly 
Dusta^en than he who imagines that a snrpliced priest is a fit and 
prvper pcTfion to introduce him to the awfiil majesty of God. 

This IS the great ground of onr opposition to all liturgies ; they 
BIG an. interference between the spirit of God and the soul of mui. 
"A form of prayer according to law" is not prayer at alL 

* Of tUi ebair ■ frmd atoiy it UHi. " The Bmnsna," mj* Bower, " hid, as 
IImj tknikt till the year 1S6S, i pnjcnint proof bm ohI; of St. Pclcr's arMting 
tbtiT diur, kst of hit Sittiog in it himulf; for, till that year, ihe Tery cbsit as 
■Ucb they beliercd be ut itta shown, and exposed to public adoration on the 
Utb JsDiiary, Cha festiral of the said chair. Bat while it wis dcsainf!, in onhr 
to Ht it up in some oonBpieuDUB place ia the Valicaa, the twelve labonn of 
Hermlni nnluekily appeared npon itt" 

IT this chair came froin the Pagani (with much tnnre of their rrlif^on) Ihe nett 
did not. for when General Bonaparre took poiaessioa of Rome, in 1795, be foond OD 
fcback of it, in Arabic, the well-known sent-nce, 

" There is no God bnt God, and Hahomat ia hil Noohet!" 

VOL. II.] ff [1869. 
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We cannot congratulate tbe leader on tbe other side with the 
dupk^ of much sound argument. His reasons for the use of 
litw^eB are cnrioua ; a prominent one bein^ that they give tlie cos- 
grM^ation an opportunity of " exercising their roices " ! ' 

X certain sect of dissenters are often taunted with hallooing as if 

thej thought that was deaf,* but tbe moat rabid Churchntaii 

never went so far as to »aggest that they do so for the purpose of 
Stmngthening their vocal powers. 

We quite agree with E.. D. B. when he says that tbe Book of 
Common Prayer was composed with a view to suit all parties, and 
we are inclined to think that that must he the reason why no one is 
Mtisfied with it. In our friend's first paragraph we are iaformed 
that in extemporaneous prayer it is impossible to hit the various 
moods of everr member of the congregation i and that in the Prayer 
Book this difficulty is overcome by making every worshipper pass 
through every mood, giving him " appropriat« espresaion of his 
feelings " as he goes along. The next sentence says that when a 
man knows what the prayer is to be, he "prepares " for it, while if 
lie does not know, he cannot prepare. If toe congregation were 
the persons to whom the prayer was addressed, and Uie whole of 

them as dull as , soma "preparation," would certainly be 

desirable; but perbapa our opponent is afraid we shall, by our 
requests, take Providence by surprise, we are at a loss to know 
what he means. 

He next asks, how there can be "absolute devotion where tie 
con^egatioQ has first to wonder what the prayer vill be, and next 
to listen to what it reallv is F" 

So far as the " wonder " goes, we opine there is little of that, 
and if B. D. B. thinks it impossible to follow the minister's Toiee 
with our hearts' devotion, or as he would express it, " prOT' and 
listen too," we cannot help wondering how ke manages wEo has to 
listen, ^y. read, and keep wp a running fire of responses all tbe 
time. By his return to tlie subject in the middle of his argument, 
onr Biitagonist seems desperately offended because the prayer of 
one cannot suit a multitude ; and in reply, we can only reiterate our 
admiration of the ingenuity by which flie prayers of a multitude 
can be made to suit one. When in one sentence B. D. B. insists 
that all prayer is addressed to the "great Head of all," and then 
in the next that some extemporaneous prayers are too hieh flown to 
be nnderstood by the illiterate, or too long to be rememhered, does 
be mean to insmuate that the ereat Head of all is illiterate, or 
troubledwith a defective memory f Both " Clement" and B. D. B. 
indulge in comparisons of their several places of worship, but as 
they did not sit together, they of course saw different pictures. In 
the following aentencc the nonsense of this article reaches its climax. 
He says that dissenting ministers pray on behalf of the people — 

* FalgMBieatliisgrDfr voice "ahallcxHiig and singing Dfatitbenu" — let K. D. P. 
lake wirniugt. 
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tuing oftpifal letters for " behalf," and then in fear that we should 
not Bee me point of such a remarkable sssertion, he adds, " What a 
WonderfuiprerogatiTe ! " 
For K. D. B.'b ioformatioa we will say that we nerer jet saw the 

' . iacoiiBiHtenof of one man prajing for another. The assertion, that 
dissenting ministers have " unlimited control," is uatrae ; and the 
news that an " individu^" is " lord over all" does sot want " blessed 
for evermore " to make it downright blasphemy. 

After this slight ebullition of feeling, our defender of liturgies 
settles down ioto his usual sameness ; the only thing to relieve the 

. mind in the next half-page being the inteneotional — " happy fai^t 1 " 
which, coming in the middle of an extra heavy sentence, is irresist- 
ibly comical. In the tail of his armament, we are treated to 
E. D. R.'s definition of devotion, which, bcong taken from the 
"learned Walker," is probably worth more than all the rest of tJie 
article pat together. 

We do not care to inquire who "the learned Walker" is j but 
his definition of devotion is more comprehensive than esaiot. It 
is — Ist. Piety ; 2nd. Acts of religion ; 3rd. An act of external 
worship; 4th. The state of the mind under a strong sense of 
dependence Upon God ; 5tL. An act of reverence ; 6th. An act of 
respect j 7th. An act of ceremony. It has just flashed into oar 
mind tiiat "the learned Walker" most be Walker, the dictionary 
man ; and that S. D. It., in his ntter i|[norance of what devotion is, 
has been applying to the "Fronoanomg Dictionary " to help him 
oat of the dimculty. This supposition derives a str<m^ confirmation 
from the eoncluding para^^ph, in which our author msists upon it 
tiiat extemporaneous prayer is a " gift," but that the exercise of it 
" occantmnlty (mark his italics) is b^eficial." The gift, to H. D. K., 
must be remarkably precious, BceLng he is so excessivelT stingy in 
the use of it ; but we promise bim that if he will uae it slvrays, and 
not put "occasionally into itahcs, he will find the gift considerably 
enhanced in value. A friend suggests that K. D. It.'s beautiful 
system of devotion ia but a slight improvement upon the praying 
box used by some ^Eastern nationa. This box is simply a cylinder, 
or barrel, upon which the prayers are fixed, and then made to 
revolve by turning a handle, every turn counting as one prayer. 
By this hippy expedient a little lad can get through the devotions 
01 a whole iamily in an incredibly short space of time. In public 
worship, also, the iurention is found to be invaluable, half a dozen 
of these machines being sufficient for a large congre^atioo. There 
ia much to admire in the simplicity of this system ; it prevents all 
the inconveniences arising from a heated place of worship, and 
allows the happy worshipper to recline at his ease, or lie snoring 
npon his back, while bis prayers are being churned by the officials. 
3t is scarcely necessary to remark that this is real devotion, according 
to oar friend's quotation of "the learned Walker." It agrees 
entirely with the second, third, fifth, sixth, and seventh definitions ; 
bat falls somewhat short ofonr ideas of the first and fourth. 
M 2 
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In conclaaioD, ve must Bay that omr idea of deiratini ii 
Ugber than tliia. Looking foe an image, the stem figure* vt odf 

ciorious Puritan forefathers rise before ub in nil thcni devoiMl 
heroiim. Hen who marchod victoriona from fle> te Ma ; who rose 
exultiiiK on the battle-mom. Bending up cleajr-voioed prajen to the 
God of srmieB, end then, with aongB of joy upon their Iip», and 
" The Lord ! the Lord of hosts ! " as a war-cry, eteinped down the 
last enemies of freedom. Men who feared God, and feaicd uoo^kt 
dMe; whoBe devotion in the piaTsr meeting wai only equ^ed Dy 
tiieirdevotioBupouthe battle-field, M the^ " flew npon the ■hoslden 
of the Philistines." Qlorioos their devotion i and we giv* them the 
verdict, in spite of all the p<nnp and show of an emasoulated wonhip. 
True devotioD is an emption of the soul, a* tJie mighty power of 
God tean up by the roots the gigantic moancains offoUy and sin, 
uid allows tbe spiiit-thonght to stream, like burning lava-flsme, 
towards the skies. Worsnip by liturgy is tUe candle-light and 
organ-pipe devotion of superstition — the aweeit-Bmelling, ear- 
iduuming, eye^ariahiing worship of the aenaea — ^3u> D[diim £anj^ 
to a sickening aool: — 

" Tbs gruidest litnrgiea llut evn lolltd 

Tbrongb £arope'B gnat cBlhediali, hsve bat ViA 

Of affliUDCS in laDgosEe; in tba Era 

Tlwt kindle! pare devotion Ihcf eifu* ' 

" God is a Spirit, and they that worship Mita must worah^ Him 
in spirit and in tmth ;" for our God ia a consuming fire. 



AEE THE TENETS OF GEORGE AND AKDEEW COMBE 
PHILOSOPHICALLY COEBEOT P 

iFFlBMATlTE ABTICLl.— II. 

Thb promotion of the physical, moral, and inteUeotual welfikre of 

■•tVf ~ - • 



being renders the study of human nature incmobent upon all, and 
enables all to pursue it with interest. Man ia by nature morally '' 
intellectually imperfect, and in moat instances direct physioal in 



fection may be discovered iuhim, in consequenoeof which self atttdy 
is an imperative duty. Were man perfect as to hia moral DAture,4hu 
would still be his duty, in order to know what course of life wonM 
be best to pursue. The same remark applies to our iBtelleetuiJ 
nature, whicD, were it perfect, we should be enabled fiilly to ooier- 
atand, and provide for its wants. The inqierfeotiom of tMir pli^- 



Mil BMtmx t mo, i iwwmr , too digfat Beri»mri; bo interfere wiQi our 
cainprelieiuioa of tha constatation of man, so tliat ire eaa readily 
rtiidy tfaii importkot department of kuotrledge. 

Thare ia in Ae present day ft daogennu tendency to ponne all 
inveBtigationa in a. physio^, sometimes called " poflttire ' manner. 
IHb ia directly opposite to the method of the ancients. Thej 
negleeted and disdained the phyaictd branch of human knowledge ; 
and we are in. danger of fajliog into the opposite error. The philo- 
BOphera of t^ preaent day should remember that there is a vital, an 
all-importaat dictinBtiim between moral and physical science. Some 
•ppear ini^Ded to disregard thia, but it cannot be done with im- 
punity. And, whsneTer it is a 

g error. 
. „ _n eonnectioB with oertoan phjeical priocipleB, which, when dis- 
ODTcred, will enable one to predict the coming phases of social and 
historical existenee. The constitntjon of man is regarded as 
mechonioal : indii'idnalB, commnaitiea, and nationalities are looked 
BpOB at if the hnmao will had no existence, and conBcquently a phy- 
Noal theory of aooiid science is developed. Philosophies of history 
and theories of civihzation are nest concocted. Then this mistake 
generally appears in some obviously absurd conelnHioa, which is not, 
nnfrequently, tha denial that tJie course of psst history conld have 
been otherwise thsn it was. If the existence of the will is verbally 
acknowledged, it is said to act by certain laws, so that we are to 
soppose it could not hare behaved itself otherwise than it has ; but 
what is this hot denying its freedom — in fact, its existence P— for to 
speak of a will nnfive is a contradiction in terms, and consequently 
nameaning. Thns moral are distinguished from physical laws by 
their dependence upon the hnman will ; they appeal to our nature, 
bnt wB are not abeolutsty constrained to obey them ; while the laws 
of the natural world prodace their effects irrespective of any choice 
on OUT part. 

Pieriups, of all writers, Geoi^e Combe has done the most to 
pqpnlorize the harmony existing between the moral and intelleetoal 
laws of hnmtui nabnm. His "Constitution of Man " is the most 
important of tlie author's writings, the best known, and the most 
extenaivtily circulated. I therefore propose to consider its contente, 
in order thereby to contribvit« my quota to the discnssion of the 
question at the head of this paper. After stating his gener^ plans, 
tee author remarks that " as the same God presides over both the 
temporal and the eternal interests of the human race, it seems 
demonstrably certain that what is conducive to the one will in no 
instanee impede the other, but will in general be favonrable to it 
also." Thie is an important sentence, nevertheless one which may 
be misniiderBtood. I see no objection to it, for it appears clear that 
if mas has the virtnw which wfll promote bis temporal interests, he 
will also be led to attend to the concerns of eternity. In the intro- 
doctory remarks tiiewritn: fbrestalls objections to the investigation 
of tile OMtses and effects at work in great social revolations, by re- 
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miDding m, that as nan poBseiim certain facnltdes, it ii preanmftU* ' 
that the sorernment of the world accords with them. Ill eoiuider- 
ingmaiiheBajB, — " The Creator has bo BiranBed the material worid, 

as to hold forth Btronfr inducementg to man to cultivate his hi^wr 
powers. . . . We aw Hurrounded hy countless beings, inferiw 
and equal to ourselTca, -whose qualities yield us the greatest hanpl- 
□ees, or bring upon ns the bitterest eril, according as we afl'ect them. 
agreeabljr or disagreeably by onr condnct. To draw forth all their 
eiceUencies, and canse them to difiiise joy around ns — to arokl 
tonchine the harsher springs of their constitntion, and bringing 
painful discord to our feelings — it is necessary that we should Icnow 
their nature, and act with an habitnal regard to the relations estab- , 
lished by the Creator between ourselves and them." The latt«r 
remarks acknowledge the moral and physical laws of hnmanity. 
Our author now endeavonrs to show that prior to the discoveryof 
phrenolo^, there existed no rationalphilosophy of themind. " The 
philosophy of man," he remarks, "was cultivated as a speculative 
and not as an inductive science ; and even when attempts were 
made at indnction, the manner in which they were conducted wac at 
variance with the fundamental requisites of a sound philosophy-" 
Thus he endeavours to prove phrenology to be the practical philo- 
sophy of the mind, to show that man is mfluenoed according to the 
relative developments of the various organs of the brain, and hmce 
the practicabihty of ascertaining what every individual ought from 
natural fitness to pursue. Them appears, however, to be some 
danger in attaching physical causes to moral imperfection. It will 
be tnought by some that evil which resnt^ from physical organiia- 
tion must necessarily exist, and hence the idea of mental depravity 
will merge into more coroorea! imperfection. I by no means think 
that the author means this ; he simply reminds ns that every man 
has certain organs in eicess, which he has inherited, and which fit 
liim par excellence for a certain du^ in life ; perhaps he may un- 
fortunately be naturally prone to some species of vice, which (and 
here is the point) ia satd to depend upon his orgnnization, the pre- 
dominance of that evil organ. Now, there is nothing false in tlua 
argument ; for undoubtedly the vices of man, although at first spring- 
ing from mental causes, do afiect his organieatton. The oigans of the 
brain correspond with the dispositions of the mind, vet the will and 
its practical exemplification develop the organs of tne brain. This 
is proved by constant eipericnce. A man given up to sensual grati- 
fication is dwajs found to have these organs highly developed, but 
such a course of life is not obligatory because ofhis physical organi- 
zation ; he obeys his will, and thus is the direct cause ofhis peculiar 
organization. The author complains that divines have not applied 
science to any system of practical mental philosophy, which should 
harmonize with religion; and undoubtedly there is considerabls 
reason for the censure. With regard to the alleged depravity of tfae 
human faculties, it is remarked " that man did not make the 
cerebral organs which he now possesses, nor bestow on them their 
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fbnctiotui." This is not ezaotlj correct; man has the deTelopment 
of tiiese orgMu under his power, oonBequently, in m inferior aeoae, 
he can make them. Seeing this, tlieymngt not to be tniated aa the 
other or)^DS of the body. The propanHities are developed bv onr- 
eelvee, so that we cannot be certain concerning t^ right of these 
degires, aa wo are enabled to be with regard to the troth of any 
geomeb^cal demonstntion : for example, ow reason for beUaring in 
such casei not being under our own oontrol. 

In considering the constitution of man, he is first looked at as a 
physical being. Here the evil arising Irom the intriDgement of 
nh^oal laws is noticed. Nest he is looked apon aa an o^anized 
neing. It is stated that for an organized being to be perfect, tba 
germ front which it springs must b« complete, that all the physical 
elfflnenta necessary for mpport must be supplied, and that ul the 
various organs must be eiercised. This latter proposition is shown 
in detail. With regard to the external world, the natural law is 
said to be that all must expend in labour the energy which they 
have receired. The penalty for neglect is imperfect digestion and 
distorbed sleep, debibty, bodily and mental lassitude ; that from over- 
exertiou we have eshaustion, mental incapacity, tbe desire of strong 
artifioial stimulants (such as ardent spirits) (general insensibility, 
gtosBness of feeling and perception, &e. Man is next considered u 
an animal, afterwards hh a moral and intelleotnal being. After 
drridiug the rarions faculties into orders and genera, they are com- 
pared with each other. It is said that every faculty is good in itself. 
Wall are liable to be abused. This is obviously true ; nevertheless, 
by the term &onlties, mere propensities or fancies are not under- 
stood. Every faculty is a species of intelligence. And there are 
many intelligences or faculties, aa number, locality, language, &o. 

The third chapter treats of the sources of human happiness, and 
tiie conditions requisite for maintaining it. The question, whether 
intnilJTe knowledge would be more advantageous to man than the 
capacity for obtaining it, is discussed and answered negatively. The 
author says, — "If the first meal we had eaten had prevented the 
recurrence of hunger, it is obvious that all the pleasures of satisfy- 
ing a healthy appetite would have been for ever at an end ; and that 
thiB apparent bounty would have ^atly abridged our enjoyment. 
In like manner, if (our faculties being constituted as at present) un- 
erring desires had beeu impressed on the propensities and senti- 
ments, and intuitive knowledge had been communicated to the 
understanding, so that, when an hour old, we should have bem 
morally aa wise and virtuous, and inteUectiudly as thorooghly 
instructed, as we could ever become, a great provision for the sua- 
fauned activity of our faculties would bare been wantine." I quite 
acquiesce in tois conclusion. Certainly did perfection oi knowledge 
accompany our birth, we should be at a loss how to employ our 
TarioQs faoolties ; praotioally, they would be useless, and amonstrons 
tfathy would ^raoterize our existence. It is then shown that 
Biany of the products of nature require study to ascnrtsiu their 
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nie. ud dun ininult ibod for the exerowe of tiM intellectiul 

facnltdeB. 

In applying the natiiMl kwa to the practical conijenu of life, Hm 
watixoi BhowB haw » poitioa gf every dtij should, be deToted to the 
exercise of the i^ioua faculties vith which nun is endowed. Iiet 
health hftva a portion of oui tisie ; let the faculties of reflfction and 
knowledge receive due exercise in. the study of thfl external world. 
This, he adds, would fumiBh great plewure, both animal and intel- 
lectual. The same remark is of vast importance when ^pUed to 
our moral and religious sentimento. " Intellect," he Bays, '■ le barren 
of prsclical fruit, liowever rich it may be in knowledge, until it be 
fired and prompted to act by moral sentimenla," These three rule« 
are obvbualy excellent ; they are intended to regulate the a^ira of 
practical lile, and are baaed both upon reason and experience. The 
author remacks that no faculty is bad, and this, as I haj'e belbre 
affirmed, is evidently correct. The abght progress which man bis, 
made towards happiness is showji to depend upon his infiringeineot 
of moral and natural lavs ; the more of these that are detected and 
oomplied with, the happier will man beoome. It is argued that 
happiness increases with knowledge ; that tJie civilized maaia happier 
than the savage, because among the latter class the animal pasaiona 
have the predominance, whitdi being the case, misery is found. 
Phrenology is appealed to in support of this, and undoubtedly it 
fumiiheH us witli a plain proof ol the predominance of one <:lass 
of passions over the other, where misery is found. The author 
acknowledges man to be a social being, and — bui I think veij 
erroneously —adds, that " the precept, ' love thy neighbour as thyaelC 
18 imprinted inhis constitution." 

In considering the miseries produced by the infiingement of tiie 
laws of nature, we firrt meet with the physical causea. The adap- 
tation of animals to their v&rions necessities is shown, and the con- 
sideration directed to man. The law of gravitation is instanced, 
and it is paved that tha study of the physical Jaws is incmnbmt, 
and serves to protect man when the teaching of instinct merely 
would be mwifficient. This dogma is very important to the working 
olaeses of our land, who, as a ruJa, entirely neglect it. Many instances 
of grievous injury anddeath would beavertea, if workmen woubl put 
ahttlemore intellect and a Uttle less instinct into their pcacUcai 
operations ; evils would also he averted, and many new truths dia- 
oovered, by which practical science would be enxiclxed. Cunceming 
organic laws, it is contended that they diould be subject to reason.; 
men are not to aJlow their propensities to riot in all the fierceness of 
blind animal instincts, inasmuch as suoh a coume is inconsistent with 
reason and morality. Such indulgtmoe produaes physical deformity. 
It IS maintained that the organized system of mau allows the posai- 
bility of health, vigour, and organic enjoyment, during the full period 
of li^; but I am inclined to think that heteditsry physical de&cts of 
somekindappear in nearly, if net all, HO that this aasaition is ittcor- 
leot; bewdsfl which, thisre ia » p«at mtaal tendency in all to bo 
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hekt/n av to infinnge thephyucal ]avB neceauij for ^yaicalpeifeii- 
fdon. Men like to graiifj their desirea iirespeative of tbeu* t«i)- 
deocy to pt^sical heutli ; imd thus, evea did a p«non receive a vtx- 
fect pkyBieal confltitatiaii, he would not bo behave as not to Tiolate 
the jih^Bical luws neceBBarj for perfect physical health. It would 
be goiji^ too far to aay that be could not bo conduct himaelf, nevor- 
tbeTcBB it ia lawful to affirm that mam caiuiot preaeive the moral 
law. The brain ia now described, and the iniringement of the 
OTgaoio lawB iUustrated bj examples, in which some absurd notions 
of religious men are detected and refuted. Tbua it is shown that 
diieifle ro»7 be prevented, and that when men careleaslj suffer tbem- 
BcLris b> fall into daoger, it is absurd and injurious to speak of it as 
oeeDrring in the provideiice of God. Tbia notion ia indfcd exceed- 
ingly prevalent, uid anj attempt to refute it ia almost sure to be 
' ' '' r Tauay hostile to true religion, while it really in no way 

Leptecepts of the Bible. Undoubtedly the author acknow- 
„ s tiie ooriningB of Grod in his providence ; but this, let it be 
nmtembered, applies to the means at hand, and not to the careless 
ttse or eiUire neglect of them. Such a notion is a mere superstition, 
and is the beat handle for infidels which can be found. Besides, it 
is .a true one. The question of unfit marriages is discussed at large, 
in wlucb it is shown that auoh an undertakiDg requires the greatest 
care, inaHnuch as it is next to criminal, even humanely speaking, to be 
the means of producing natbrtunate offspring. Speaking of death, 
the author snya, — " Death appears to be the resiiit of t& constitn- 
tion of all organized beings; tar the very definition of the genus is, 
that the iadividuala grow, obtain niaturity, decay, Euid die. . • . 
1 am MRare that, theologically, death ia regarded as the punishment 
of sin, wid that the attempt to recondle our minds to tC by raaBOU 
IB objected to as at once futile and dangerous. But I beg leave to 
oburvs;, Uiat death prevaila tunong the lower animals, not only bj 
natural deeay, and the operation afphysicBl forces, but by tjie express 
c<walJtation of carnivorous cFeaturea destined to prey on hving 
beangs; that man himseK is carnivorous, and obviously framed by 
t^ Creator for a aoene of death ; that the inherent qualities of hiB 
o^anie conBtitution imply death as its termination ; and that if 
thme foots be admitted on the one hand, and we ore prohibited on 
the other from attempting to discover, from the records of creation 
itaetf, the whole adaptation of the human feelings and intellect to 
tbi» state of thin^ nether the cause of religion nor that of reason 
oaa be ben^ted. . . . The true view of death, therefore, as a 
natural institution, is that it is an essential part of the system of 



„ 1 ; ^lat birth, growth, and arrival at maturity, as com- 

pletely imply decay and death in old age, as momingand noon imply 
evening and night, as Hpriog and summer izuply harvest, or as tlie 
Kmnie of a river implioB its termination." These views I certainly 
eoBsider to be cocre^ ; man appears incapable of an infinite exiBtenoe 
w now BTaated ; and aa means for the propagation of the human raoe 
B»pn)fidad, ire hove MHrther iwwoa for believing that death was 
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intended for all the world. It should not be tlumght tiiat theK 
viewB will not harroonize with the theological eirplanstion of th» 
matter. Thev will. Tmlj death wu paHRed as a puniduneat for 
Bin ; neTertheleBB Bome phyBical change may h&re taken place when 
this edict waa pFonoonoed, or God, kuowine what woold come to 
pasB, may have created our first pareat* Buoject to decaj, and not 
hsTB done more than stated death as the regnit of tranagreaaion. 
It should be remarked that this eipianationhynomeaDsenconragM 
the absurd notions of fate which are sometimes met with ) it aimplj 
argues upon the ground of foreknowledge, and is thua, in erray sense, 
legitimate. The author wisely remu-ka that if God had not intended 
death to at last baffie all phyaical care, He would probaUy hsre 
created a certain nmnber or uving creatnres, which would remain. 
without diminution or increase. It is considered that early deathia 
the result of departure from the Creator's laws, which cannot 1m 
diaputed ; nerertbeless, man ahonld consider the constitution he is 
endowed with, although resulting from phyaical and iswxai union, 
yet as in some aenae tile providential gift of the Creator. He ht* 
arranged matters from the beginning, and although men may, either 
Irom careleBSDees or ignorance, groasly iniringc ms laws, yet should 
every man consider bis lot aa designed and overruled by God. 

Proceeding to the moral laws, the author endeavours to ihow, 
that obedience to the higher powers of the mind ia rewarded witli 
pleasing emotions in the mental facoltiea themselves, and brings the 
moBt beneficial external consequences, while diaobedienoe prodnees 
painful feelings and great eitemal evil. The truth of both these 
points is too obvious for much comment. Certainlytheemployment 
of the faculties in a legitimate manner must produce pleasure, and 
be of benefit to others ; and the converse is equally evident. The 
undue f^tificatiou of the sensua] propensities, and the neglect of 
cultivattDg the intellectual powers, tenda greatly to barbarize a 
people, and is thus a great bturier to civilization. The principle ia 
said to be universal, that want of power and activity in every facnlty 
is attended with depreciation of the pleasures attendant upon ito 
vivacious exercise. Criminals and profligates of every description, 
therefore, from the very constitution of their nature, are excluded 
from great enjoyments attendant on virtue ; and this is the firrt 
natural punishment to which they are inevitably liable. Persons, 
also, who are ignorant of the constitution of their own minds, and 
the relations among external objects, not only suffer many direct 
evils on this account, but, through the consequent inactivity of tbeir 
faeultiea, are beaidea deprived of many exalted enjoymenta. What 
can be truer than these remarks F Persons who from apathr will 
not make use of their faculties, cannot expect, at all events with any 
show of reason, to receive any enjoyment from them. If a man bm 
the faculty of number in an eminent degree, he cannot hope to 
become a good arithmetician, or to receive any pleeanre from the 
benefit, if he does not make use of it. And the same is true of an^ 
othereithermoralsentiment orintelleotDalfaoulty. Thus obe^MM 
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briaga jdMiiag amotions in the GumltiM, bnt it also brinn external 
advsntagea, and its infringement evil conaeqoencea, irhion is said to 
be the teoond natural pmushment of immor^ conduct. Political 
ecoDoiBistB are paid to haTc neglected teaching " tbat the world ia 
aiTAn^ed in acoordanoe with the harmonioue aotiyity of all our 
faooltieB," which ia no doabt the case. Thej are said to have 
" proceeded on the notion that the accnmolation of wealth is the - 
n mnmn » bonma ; bat," aa the anthor statos, " all history teatifiea 
that national heppinecB does not inTariably increase in proportion to 
national riches; and until they shall t«ich that intelligence and 
marslitf are the foundation of all lasting prosperity, th^ will not 
interest the great bod; of mankind, nor give a practii»l direction to 
their effortg. ' Every day giyes evidence that life is miserable if 
en^hutvely devoted to the aocnmnlation of wealth. So to act 
infringes both the natural and the moral lawa of the Creator, which 
it is impossible to set at defiance withont misery and shame. Yet 
what nnmbers are solely eng^ed in the pursuit of ricbes, to the 



exdosion of everything besides ! Their punishment accompan 
tbem. however, as an inevitable consequence ; but only a part, for 1 
awaits them, which the band of death will let loose. 



With TeeBid to individuals and society, phrenology is practically 
made use i^. Ey the aid of this, it oan be shown what offices yarious 
men, are naturally fitted for : thus one man has the organ of con- 
soiestioiisueu no small, that it would be quite unsafe to appoint him 
to aay responsible situation. Another may not have the nght kind 
of eapeoity (or in a very small degree) for the businesB he is 
engaged in ; thus a lawyer may want causality, which would render 
him unfit to pursue that profession. The social law is in&inged by 
people embarking in any undertaking, without considering the 
capaeities and morel sentiments of the parties, yea, individuals, 
engaged in it. An illustration of the passengers of a vessel, 
in^iuraig into the qualities of the captain, u given as an example of 
this principle. It is said tbat if be obey the natural laws, he is safe. 
This is of course true ; nevertheless there are some which he cannot 
fccesee, as tbe law of storms, which the author admits, and the 
svaidsnoe of which should, I imagine, in some instances, at present 
rank nnder the care of Providence, inasmuch as it is at present 
OBt of onr power to detect and provide against them. If this is 
tzos, the discovery of natural and moral laws renders unnecesiary 
the guidance of the Creator, for it is futile to suppose that man 
shall reoeive such help when it is in his power to assist himself. It 
would appear, that in cases where man cannot read what will occur, 
as in storms at sea, that bis thoughts in some cases receive super- 
nstoral guidance. This, with the primary adjustment both of the 
nstnnil and social world, appears to me to constitute tbe providence 
of tbe Creator, which I can understand in no other way, I have 
before stated my objection to the idea that, a man cannot acquire 
vtf.fpoA lubit, because the organ npon which it depends is small in 
hiv; kt him luve the will, and tbe organ will soon be developed. 
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BvsFjr nua has tlu pomr to imneMB tbe eise of aar paiUsiilv 
oi^an, so thftt it is tjtute ont of place to affim that aof ponaon ii 
immord or nnconHCientimu hBcanae 1m doe* not poasMa, or ody i> 
a very limited d^ree, the ot^ana DeoMBtuy for the oppaait* Mqiu» 
tioDB. Manj who read the " Coaatitutioa of Maa maj fall iate 
thia notion, which, however, it by no metuu ineuleatea. PhxHiok^ 
teSe OS what men are, morality and theology what they tnighb to- V, 
Ab regards the tntelleotnal powers, it ia obnoiia that a knowledge <tf 
our acqnirementB ia of primary importance. Mea may iaM^M | 
tiiemaelVes wiser thaxi they are, ana OTer-estimate their faeuMM. 
Phrenology, however, may be unable to aay anything- oooeei^Bg 
aoquirement, merely judging of natnral ability, although if eom- 
parisone at certun periods were made, it appears to follow that the 
relaUve development of an organ, aa compared with the aaaae in 
other m^i, wonld indicate the amoont of aeqniiemient. Mooy 
•xamplea of the infrin^ment of the loeial laws are givoi; aftc 
which, is considered the effect of the moral law on. nftlaWMi 
proBperitf . The author says ; " If the CreatiH' baa cooatituted^ Vte 
world in hanniMiy with toe dictates of the moral sentiment^ Ihm 
highest proBperity of each pHtienlar nation should be thormq^y 
compatible with that of every other. Hence £ngland,.byBedDloaBlT 
Oulbva^Bg har own soil, pursiiiDg her own oonrsea of indoatrvv wM 
re^inlating her internal instdtationi and her external rations by the 
prmeiples of benevolence, reneratioD, and justice, which iia^ 
abstinence firom wan of aggreeaion, from conquest, and &aia tM 
aelfiah designs of commerciiu monopoly, ^onU be in the hi|^>nt 
oondition of prosperity and enjoyment that nature admits of; wai I 
every step that the deviates from these prinoiples should oany an 
inevitable punishment alone with it. England, howeror, a* a 
oatiiHi, has set this law at deBance. She has led the way in taking 
the propensities aa her guides, in foonding her laws and instStotion 
<n them, and in folLowiag them in her praeticBl oondaet." Hlow &r 
these and similar observations are correct, there are many opinioBi^ 
nevertheless, it may sa&ly be said that selfishness has atroai^ 
characterized the gov«-nm«it of thia country. It is remarked mt 
the national debt baa heea contracted chiefly in war originating in 
ooramerciaJ iealonay and thirst for conquest, and the queatiott k 
aaked, (h* rather answered, " If the ttveutiethpart of the sums had 
been spent, namely, the aonnal tauUioa, in efiecting objects reMg^ 
nized by the moral sentiments, how diSiirent would have been t£e 
present condition of the ooimtry P " Tliis thought ia certainly a aad 
one ; it should impress every nation before entering on a war, wben 
the reasons for this are purely selfish, 

Ooaceming panishment, the author thinks that evray natural Imv 
is instituted for the purpose of addiug to the enjoyment of the 
oreatures who are called to obey it. It is thought that tJift pna- 
ishmeot mflicted for disobedience is to arrest the oSfaodes kfa his 
departnre from the laws ; which departure, if pennitled to 
to its n^nral t«raiination, would involve hioi in tntbld 
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iiiiiiiwiiM Tbeae sentineDta o&n, I thmk, be faiHf dednced from tbe 
liiyhlmit aminiim tiiyn of ^^jiical facts, which show thftt pain is 
■hn^s upended to answer some good physical aDd«motal end. 
Bnuiqilefl of t^ good phj^ttl ende of pain are giTen. It is 
shotm, that in every case this seniation k needed both to warn man 
of damper, and as a piani^mcDt for infringing the Oreator'-s physical 
IftWB ; and the objection, that many persons, as obildren and oeed 
iBen,.«Bffer^ain unaroi^bly, is met by Temiodingin that if £he!bw 
of fiombustum did not apply to children and old people, tfaey WDiild 
he >depriTed of its pleasant effects, and that if »o pain were felt 
whan m the fire, stich persoas would not care to keep ont of it. As 
sa cGUmple of the good physical ends of pain, let ns take the 
I m tH fl iH body. If this sensation was not etperienoed, a man might 
ad bimaali o£ his rufous members, and eren end his existence 
BBoaoBcunudy. How cdiort would be the life of the savage were it 
not. for pain. At to the moral adTantaees of punishment, it ia oon- 
MilaWKJ benertdent in tlie Deity to render them directly of serriee, 
■id indirectly oaefol as to moral ends. The asthor speaks of indi- 
fMnals «nd sects, who choose to consider disease and want of 
oity not as pnnishments for iniriDging the phyaical and 
laws of natnre, but particnlar maniiest^ons of the lore of 
liie Creator towards themselres. They are rightly said to make 
slight inquiry into the natural causes of their miseries, and moke 
hi&B effort to remove them. I can agree with 'Uiis as reeards 
diaeaae ; nerertheless, respecting worldly proeperity I think that it 
minot be said, inaamnch as men ore not able to control the affairs 
of aocaal life, under which woridly prosperity foils. 

Jfway examples ate given, sltowing the joint operation of tiie 
natural, organic, and morel laws. All of these, m combination, 
acB cft^k abused. KespediDg the relation between scieuoe and 
Senptare, die anther remarks, that if his views of human nature be 
aaStrvie, the proper answw to them is a demonstration of their 
Usitr. It is considered, also, that if any fact in physiology does 
Mfauuly and directly contradict any interpretation of Scripture, it 
iaaot difficult to jn^ve wluch must yield. " All existing inter- 

CationB of Soniiture have been adopted in ignorance of the facts, 
every person in whose brain the animal organs prepondwate 
greatly over the mco'al and intellectnal organs, has a native and 
matinctive tendency to immoral conduct, and nice versi; and that 
the influence of organization is fundamental — that is to say, that no 
Means are ret known, b;^ which an ill-formed brain may be made to 
iBMiifeat the moral and intellectual faculties with the same suceeis 
as a brain of an eicellent conBgnration." Sueh are the author's 
wevda ; neverthelees, they should not be taken to imply that the 
kanao will has no power over man's inherent tendencies, for such 
is by no means the case, although some men may inherit organs 
t£ xach a degree of development as to tend to rentier their condnot 
ii^BOral. Such people need to have the more check npon th«m- 
salres, as less able to resist evil, as more apt to acquire viciona 
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h&bita from external oircnmatanoeB. Thai lie ie rij{lit ia affirming 
tjist the power of receivioK and appreciating Cfarutaanity' ita«Jf u 
modified bj^he condition of the brun, although many inuAine tiui 
the BuperoaturaL influences of Chriatiauitr work apart &om tnj 
cooaideTationa of cerebral development. This cannot be the cue, 
for, SB is stated, a man cannot become penetrated by the lore of 
God, except throngh the aid of aoand and efficient material organs. 
Idiots and madmen cannot be made Chriatians, uotwitlutanding 
their cerebral development. This chapter ia concloded by the 
mention of the objection which has been made against the docbrine 
of the divine government of the world by established laws, as 
inconsistent with the behef of the active efficacy of prayer. Qnota- 
tiooB are given; showing it to be the opinion of many who have otMt- 
eridered the subject, that humHi power in prayer only enables die 
Creator to canv out his yurpoaes towards ug, by fittingua to 
receive them, tad in no way changes His will, or alters what He had 
proposed to effect. This belief commends itself to all who look at 
me question in a philosophical manner,' or even by the light of 
Scripture, which declares, that with God there is " no TariabhnieiB, 
nor shadow of turning." Prayer does not make God alter hia por- 

Ce, inaBmnchaaHeknows beforehand what everymon will do.aod 
adjusted Hie purposes accordingly. His ways are fixed, and 
prayer only practically determines them for man. 

In the concluding chapter, the author remarks, that this work 
may be regarded as, in one Bense, an introduction to an eaaay on 
education. I think that it may. As he remarks, a true theory of 
human nature is wanted, which shall enter into the practical 
bearings of society- And the question ia. Must phrenology cooali- 
tute its base P Undoubtedly this saence should efiect some ^art of 
the change ; nevertheless, there is a danger of laving too mveh 
stress upon the capabilities, whether moral or intellectual, of man, 
aa depeuding upon his physical organization ; while, on the otjier 
hand, spiritual religion is generally preached and taught withwit 
any regard to the natural propensities of mankind, to the favour- 
able or unfortunate ddvelopment of each man's cerebral orgaiuia- 
tioD. On the whole, then, the doctrines taught appear Ut be 
correct, and vastly important to the welfare of man, slthough they 
are sutji as are in a high degree liable of abase. J. A. D. 

Acts of legislation are too momentous in their consequencen to 
be debased by ostentatious courtesy, or wanton rudeness, to uiy 
members or any classes of the community. In the disctiBsion of 
political topics, men of observation see only folly, or affectation, or 
Batteiiy, in the profession of separating measures frota men; a^d 
surely in the more solemn process of enacting jjenal laws, ae 
fitftmers^f them ought to keep in view the possible imperfectiona.of 
those wha are to administer, as well as the actual maUgaity of fl 
who may violate them. — Dr. Parr. 
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Social €canam^. 



iniBKATIVB IBTICLK 1, 

, OtTB duty on the present occasion is limited to the conBideration, 
not of an abstract theoretical question in political economy, but the 
application of a principle of political economy to Hie practical 
neces^ties of this cominercial community in its present condition 
— the adaptability of a, definite theory to the BctuaJity of every day 
life. We doubt not our efforts will be crowned with Bucceas, and 
elicit the approbation of our readers, who will join with uh in our 
thesis that unrestricted competition is injurious to the community. 

For many centuries it has heen the prevailing opinion of st^teS' 
men and merchants that it is the duty of the le^slature to regn1at« 
the markets of this country, to step in between the buyer andseller, 
and Bay to them, you shall buy and sell only under such regulations 
aa we shall in our wisdom think fit to enact. 

However sound or unsound in principle this may bo, with its 
tlieoretdcal qualities wo have nothing to do ; our business is of 
another character, we have to ascertain what thiagt are, what/ocfa 
cxisti what regulations dominate the commercial world, what vested 
inierestt have ariaen, and do now esiat, by virtue of these regnla- 
Jaons. 

' Kestrictioni are imposed upon commerce in Toany ways, e. g., the 
granting of hcences to sell, the imposition of taxes upon that arti- 
cle soldj and the concession of monopohes. Althongh the revenue 
derivable to the State from licences is very trifling, in a heavily 
taxed conntry like this, it is a matter of considerable difficulty for 
statesmen, to find the means of income from a less objectionable 
Bonrce. The public morals are less outraged, and the cost to the 
octmmnnity is far less than in many other modes of taxation. Hie 
lioenaing system is exceedingly valuable to the public morals and 
tbe social condition of the people when recctvect aa a system of 
Somptoary Laws, placing obstacles in the way of the people ob- 
taining those products of trade which are liable to abuse in their 
use by the body of the people. A familiar example is supplied to 
na in. the ease of ardent spirits and intoxicating drinks generally. 
It ia an unq^uestionahle fact that whatever tends to increase the 
price of these commodities, bo far places them beyond the reach of 
»greatpoition of the population, wuo would be likely to abuse their 
healthi destroy their moral character, and degrade their social con- 
ation by escessive use of these drinks if produced under the iu- 
finemce of unrestricted competition ; because unrestricted competition 
would place these articles within the reach of the poorest person 
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to easily indnl)^ in moat injarioaa eiceae. The cost of lioensing, bj 
raising tUe price, limit* the quantity sold, and the number of cus- 
tomers buTiuK ; iu the former case, by entaiRog distress and privt- 
tion, in addition to physical evila, it becomes a moral detergent, 
operating a prospective core ; in the latter case, by limiting the 
number of customers to the more opulent, the tnaral influence of 
superior edacation, and the social inflaence of the much-abused 
phrase, the respectability of the pereon, forbids tlie escesBive indol- 
genee or abase c^ theee drinks. Hence, unrestricted oompetiticii 
would be injurious to the communitj, if applied to the manafactnre 
and sale of mtoiicatin^ drinks, as restri<^ed competition is shown 
in this illustration to be beneScial to the moral and physical cob- 
dition of the people. The imposition of taxes acts as a legialative 
reatriction to competition, as, by raising the prices, the buyers be- 
come fewer in number, or more limited in amoont. It mayb« 
ai^aed that this restriction is injurious to the commonity, on tbc 
eround that it checks consumption, and, by consequence, limits pro- 
diiDtit>u, thereby deprinug certain portions of Uie commnnttv' of 
tlw profits derivable from capital and the irages of labour, wni^ 
would become necessities to meet the demand occasioned by in- 
creased consumption. It is necessarv to pause here a moment to 
examine this objection, as its plauaibility is calculated to mislead 
tlie oBinal observer. In a prosperous condition of the commercial 
world, the income and the expenditure of the country be&r a fixed ' 
relation to the capital and labour of the conntry. The exigencies 
of the State in pecuniary natters is also a fixed relation to the in- 
come of the whole people. The expenditure of the nation is 
dominated by the income of the individuals aggregated. Hence, if 
a tax is laid upon any particular commodity, the production and 
oonaomption of that commodity may be restricted by that tax, but 
the expenditure of the whole people being governed by tiie amount 
of theur iueome, is not sfTeoted by that restriction ; the tax being a 
neeetsit^ of State raunt be paid by the people, and whether laid 

rn this one commodity, or paid direct by the people to the State, 
same amount of expenditure would be made by the people j in 
one case it would be made in payment for tas and commodity both 
in one transaction, and in the other it would be separated into two 
transactions. It is of littJe consequence to the t^payer in which 
mode he pays, his expenditure is really swallowed up, part by taxes, 
and part by the ij^atification of his desires in the possession of tke 
commodity. If a particular article is arbitrarily and abruptJy 
taxed by the le^lature, an injury is inflicted on the tradera and 
labourers concerned in the making and vending of that ai'tide, 
arising from the diminished consumption likely to ensne ; but tlw 
whole community suffers only to the amount of the tax and tbe 
self-denial they voluntarily impose upon themselves, and' which 
causes tbe diminished oonsnmption. The taxpayers must pay tite 
tAx. and therefore their self-denial is a necessity ; while the injund 
traders and labourers gradually withdraw their capital and labooz 
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BttO'O&er dtmeaala of indnetry, to thst &e ■proAxm^o powers of 
tiHt ^SM sre-speedily accoBoaodHted to the diminislMd ooiiiiuiii[^n 
of ^the taxpaying aoiaDnnutij. Herem ire tee no ii^atj to the cata- 
mtaaty, bat si injoi^ inflicted npon a ekes, as evil wliiek all pra- 
dent Btatesmen duly ccmaider, slid, if poaaible, avoid. Hence this 
objection is invaUd and without efiect upon the pregont question. 

MonopolisB, whether ^isntod to indtvida^, to oocporatiaDa, or 
to oliBBes, are legisktive TesEiiotieng, mdkhhou^difleTent iusoiae 
of Ibeir features, posgesa Che chanoteriBtie prinst^ edled in qoes- 
tion on &B present occaaioa, th^ of ivatnolaDa te c<»ipeti(ion. 
MoBopoBea granted to indtvidotib are for the nwst ^art limited to 
c«f>yrt^tt io works of likratoio sod srt, and oopTnght in desi^u 
taisaamf&ctxaee, and these neaopoEea ase couttored >ip<Hi indiwi- 
dnak &r T«risblo temts, soaoeding to (^ iegiaktiire «stimateset 
npoa their vahie to the oomnanni^. The moaepol^ in these cases 
(Kntstitutes a specin of rent <jiarge imc« t^ pisdiiotioii, hy wluek 
the piodooer «f thiB-arigimd eSent of aldll, inaenmbj, or indnstay, 
ismimiiienitod fbrhiB s^Moiat sxoeilence; in &ict, it operates as a 
premiiun Sat the exvtcise of the nstioWs afalh^ies, and ta » laadsUe 
mduoemmt, anting upon, indiriduiil seif-ijLt«rest, isolated to pK>> 
dooe ^at benefits to ths whole oonummty. 

Thn hind of noaopolj has tliis advaaitag* as a valuable set off 
against the adruiee of ppioe wJuch the rcBt ehsrge of the i 
Hat neeessitates. Thin luivBiioe in price, and tlte-comaqoeDt 
tion it imposes, mntnaliy rectify each othra' ; for if tiiB teat ohaige 
is KKorbitant, the estiiDate fesfned by the public el its value will be 
heknr the prioe of tbe vent ohsi^ aod the cost of prodnotion, and 
the oommodity ceases to be soiesbJe ; bence it is valueiesH to the 
monopolist, the monopoly csases to be a matter of public interest, 
and the monopolist alone is injured thereby, he reduces his rent 
chane, the article seUs, and all are benefited. 

l^nopolies are granted to corporations for the attainment of 
benefits to the conunnnitv, whidi require means ixt bOToad the 
wealth and abilities of inJiriduBls. FannltBr instances or this kind 
s» patent to every observer, in the many wealthy trading and 
commercial companies broadcast o'er our native land ; the £aat 
India Company, the Hudson's Bay Company, the many Hailway, 
6ae, Water, and Tnanrance Componiea, these all are beneficial to 
dw eemmniiity without question, and yet all are monnmeute of pal- 
paSAe prmninence as restnctions to con^ietition. Monerpoliss gnocted 
to domes are those of uobiffly, these being matters of mere titutey 
and etiquettical nonsense, are harmless to lie eomnmaity ; bnt the 
mimopdy in land, created by the law of entail and primogenitare, 
"""''" " ' 'ijeetions, while Bsuch maybe a^d 

iects of nnrestrielfld competition 
_i Imd are found in the condition of Fruice, uid to some extent 
in Ireland ; there the pecuIiKi- feature in its o^erBtiOB. is said to b« 
(tetitdcprrves soeiety^of itBlmck-bone, itestemtiia, — ila yooraaao? i 
t»ii eerttnn ertent thn aJlegation holds good, for in France there is 

TOL, II. / 1859. 
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no Isndeil gentry, no coonty Bqnire, no wealtlky fanner elSM, but i 
populous peaBEtntiy, alwaya poor, and no prospect of improremait. 
On the contrary, in England this cIbhb fornu a raet and infinentiaJ 
portion of the community, of ^ireat wealth and HOoiil importanee, 
taking active duty in tbe vonoiu Bocial, mnnieipal, and politdoal 
reqnirements of toe nation. 

It is, then, quite evident that reBtrict«d competition, in ereiy 
department of the conuneroial fabric wherein we now find itin onr 
own highly-faToared land, ie beneficial to the oommnnity, because 
it pTotectB Teited interesta, botli of labour and ct^ital ; it afibrdi a 
convenient mode for oolleoting tazet in a more volnntaiy form thu 
any other known manner; it encourages Ut«rature, art, science, and 
manufactures ; while it has a t«ndency to promote the moral, phj- 
sica], and social well-being of the great masses of the people ; and 
by the imposition of differential duties on foreign comrooaities, it 
protects native industry, and fosters th.e domestic ability of the 
nation. In conclusion, we would observe this is not a question to 
be made the Shibboleth of political parties, it is a matt«r entirely 
of a moral and social oharacter, whicb can be better studied by men 
of all parties, calmly and considerately, isolating it bom the bitter- 
ness and acrimony of party feeling. AH good men ate so minded, 
and prudent statesmen are only compelled to deviate from tliii 
policy by the pressnre of undue iuflaence, calculated to clog ud 
damage the working machinery of the State. Headers, carefiilly 
ponder the question of competition in all its bearings, before com- 
mitting yourselves in political retations to a line of commeicul 
politics calculated to damage tlie interest! of your mother cconby. 
" Ths Grrt gun of ths oc«an, 
And prids of thesBB." 

DxtTA. 
MEQiTIVE ABTICLE.— 1. ' 

" To IDJ^HMO Ibat cmninerce maj be too fres, is to Bnppaw that labour mij U 
toniod into too prodoc^ie cbumals; that the o^ects of domand ma; bo too mncli 
maltjplied, and tbeir price too much ndncod; it ia like aapposing that our igri- 
cnltnn may be tm macb improved, and oor eiops rendered loo loimriant.''— /. H 
McCalloch. 

JSo one, ne think, will deny that the primary object' of the . 
merchant is, not to accommodate the public, but to enricli himself i 
as quickly as possible, by purchasing his goods on the most advan- 
tageous terms for bimself, and selling agam at the highest price he 
can obtain ; and as long as a few merchants can keep any luoratiTe 
branch of tiade in their own hands, a virtual monopoly exists, lares 
fortunes being speedily amassed by the few, at the expense of t£e 
many. This state of tlungs, however, does not last very long, if 
there be no restriction on the trade ; its high profits, as weQ as other 
secrets, tiecome known, and persons of entCTprise, and possessed of 
capital, enter it, and thus the monopoly is soon at an end ; the 
efiecta on competition become apparent m the reduction of pricea, 
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uid on impetna is given to tlie trade by the endeavours of Firal 
de«lerB to secure Of retain customers. 

The pnrehoser, having now several sources from which to obtain 
gapplies, will, in selecting one, be guided by his own interest, 
preferring to deal with the merchant who gives him aome advan- 
tage, snoh OS a better quality of goods, a lower price, longer credit, 
or greater discount, each and all being cquivaleDt to so mnch 
money saved to the purchaser ; and thus we see that the immediate 
effect of healthg competition is to reduce the rate of profit charged 
by the producer or seller in favour of the purchaser or conamuer, 

Wa hare made use of the expression, "healthy competitLon ;" 
let ns, by a simple illustration, show what we mean by it. Suppose 
that some solitary spot, on the banks of a streiun, should offer 
natural advuitages ior manufacture, and that upon it there be 
erected, sa^, a cotton mill, with houses for the workpeople. To 
supply their requirements, some one will soon open a shop for the 
sale of general goods ; but, as the business at first must be very 
limited, the prices will, of course, be high ; for in addition to 
charging a fan- per-centage on the capital invested, the shopkeeper 
most also add to the price a charge ior his time in attending to the 
business. Thus, though his prices may seem to be exorbitant, 
when compared with those in a large city, they may not, in reality, 
be so lemunerative. But let us suppose a few years to hare elapsed. 
Id the interval, other manufactories have been established at the 
village, and the number of persons residing at it has been quad- 
rrmled ; it will be evident tJuit, if the shopkeeper, whom we will 
cw Brown, continues to charge bis goods as formerly, his profits 
must be quadrupled. But let a rival, Jones, open a shop, aod to 
procure customers, he reduces the prices by charging only one-half 
the profit charged by his neighbour, it is plain that Brown must 
follow suite, if ne does not wiw to lose his trade. 

If the trade he equally divided between them, as the profit has 
been reduced one-half, Brown and Jones will each derive from their 
businesses about the same amount of profit as the former did, when 
he began. The commumty will thus have reaped a benefit ; Jones 
will hare obtained a remunerative businMS ; while the sole loser hss 
been Brown, whose monopoly is now at an end. But the advantage 
does not end here ; the requurements of the viUagers being obtained 
at less cost than formerly, they will hare a Burplus of money, 
whii^, if expended by them, will cause the orders to wholesale 
bouses to be greater irom Brown and Jones than were formerly sent 
by Brown alone. The results have hitherto been beneficial to all 
save the monopolist, because there has been healthy competition. 
If, now, a third party, Hobinson, allured by the sueoess attending 
Jcmes, should open a shop in the village to oppose Brown and 
Jones, he cannot ofier any advantage without rendering his own 
and the businesses of his rivals unprofitable ; for, if he reduces the 
price, they must do so also; and even if he does not, and yet 
' ' securing a third of the trade, the result will be unsatis- 
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factor;, for we have Btippoaed &at, ittton he began, tha fiim 
charged bj Brown and Jones were «t tiie lowMt Tenanerating nle, 
and tint tlie trade i«qDired to be abont eqnttlly divided batveen 
them to make it fey. Let the tnule be divided now how it ma;, 
one of the three mnat retire jnm it, and he wka has leut oapiUl 
will be the one likely to do eo, if he be a wiae and koncet mm, 
unwilling to abiua tia artdit whMi wboleaala dc^en va; be 
tnclincd to give him ; asd when he doM ao, Um two tbii are \£i 
will Arive a profitable bvsiseM. 

We tfans Bee tint oompetitiaii, l)3ce water, if left akwe^ aacw findt 
its own leTeL If we hare ahown the ^Faiitaf|e of oaupetitian, 
aldKmxh on a small aotle, we hare Kainsl onr powt, for we beUmc 
the principle hotds Rood when extended, hcrwerer 'widely, aad wlieii 
it ii not rilli^ei dealing with TiUofse, but atluoa tamdiDg ntt 
nation. Here, however, &en is diveraitT- of opiBioai, aad it ia ^ 
porpose of the present p^ar partiBulailj to consider tkia fart af the 
subject. 

lliongh natun haa aoattered her gifts wtth a maat laviah haad, 
yet it moit not be tbrgotten that liiey hare bean lemtta-ei, and that 
the peo]Je who wonld enjoy many of them must gather then &am 
Saat and West ; the wanle of this, and erery highly oiriiiM^ 
«oaiitry, b^g snppliad Iroin many aonrees. Tf ■fnwTffittaiwmim*' i 
-^e lalfour and produce of our own land contribute nnuh, bst m* j 
■omttiu poimtmtu, tbmo of foreign landi eonto4tmte BtiU none. 

With tea, we mnit su^ly (Htrselrea fmm abroad; grapes and 
wine we may, hiA do not, as a rule, pn>duee ouneWei ; bat woollaa 
goods we do manofiietttre. The fint we «innt Mtfwri, for w« eaimol 
produce it \ the second we import, beosase we oon de ao a*! a 
twentieth of the ooat we can Tsiae or make them armalTeti but the 
last we do not import, becanae we have it ehettper at oar doan. 
Now on most imports there is a dntr, for the purpose of raloBg 
a rerenoe ; but od such goods as are Idcelv t» be prodoeed to smne 
iulrantage by ourselves, wltm n^Hxied from abmad, than is, 
besides, a prohibittve duty, ths 4^}eot of whioh is to prevent the 
foreign goods competing in our market; and Ink lies the girt d 
themstter. 

Now, we consider such prohibitiye dutiea to be most onjoBt and 
impolitic — unjust, because the eoMmanihi, who coBBune ailiiiaa so 
proteoted.barelopay a higher price to me home producer thaa.they 
wonld to the foreign one ; and, as we started wiUi tJte lemart that 
the object of the merohant is not the benefit of -^le oommaai^, but 
of himself, we do not see why the eomauaaty ebould hare to make a 
sacrifice sow in his favonr. JPurther, it is most iaipolitie, becasae, 
Ist, the capital and labour employed in any trade, in whieii we 
cannot compete, oould be empliwed to gseat«r aiivantage ki awh as 
we excel other nations in ; and the more capitM is undated in those 
trades, die less will our nrrenne be; for "the aosoel rBTenne«f 
erery society is always praoiNly equal to the excbaogeaUe vahM of 
the whole aimnal produoe tf its iitdostry." Adam Smith has tiie 
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following homely remarlcB npon this principle : — " It in the maxim 
of eveiv pmdeDt maater of^ a, family never to attempt to make at 
home whfit it will cost him uotb to m^e than to buy. The tailor 
does not attempt to make hia own shoes, but buys them of the ahoe- 
maker ; the shoemaker does not attempt to make his own elothes, 
bat employs a tailor. The farmer attempts to make neither the one 
nor the other, but employs those different artificers. All of them 
find it for liieir interest to employ their whole indnatry in a way in 
which tbey have some advantage over their neigfaboura, and to 
pnrdme with s part of its produce, or, what is the same tbiug, with 
the price of a part of it, whsterer else they have occasion for." 
2nd, — UnlcM we purdiBae from the foreigner, he will not buy from 
m. It is Mftreely to be expected that ne will send his Teasels to 
load Bueb meralrandiae as we produce better or cboaper than 
himself, if he ia not to get those goods, he can make cheaper or 
better, disposed of in oar market. To the interest of a maritime 
nation Bke oars, this must be most prejudicial ; for exports and 
importa being reduced, less shipping will be required. Nor is this 
all ; when any trade is protected, many persons employed preparing 
otJiier goods for export will he thrown out of employment. They 
cannot all be employed in the trade protected by the prohibitive 
duty ; for the price of its products being now dearer, fewer of thera 
will be required. 3rd. — If foreign goods are to be rendered inoa- 

Sble of competing with our own, when passed through the Cuetom 
fniHB, then they will reach our shores through the agency of what 
has been denommated "God's knight-errond in defence of honest 
people against knaves and blockheads — the smuggler." To keep 
oiis contraband trade in check, a greater number of ouBtoms officers, 
oowt-guards, Ac, most be employed, and liie expense of the preven- 
tive service, of course, increased. 4th,— Inducement is ofiered to 
protected trades to finish some of their own mannractures in imitation 
of foreign goods, and pahn them off as such, Hiose engaged in 
the silk and soft goods tn^e know to what an ertent British goods 
are disposed of as French. It is, of course, necesBary to stick a 
foreign ticket on them, and quite as necessary to cbarae a foreign 
pice for them, to do whidi the seJlerirould never think of objecting; 
W we confess ourselves entirely ignorant of the advantage which 
the commnnitj (who is the victim) derives from the practice. 

Such, then, are some of our reagons for believing unrestricted 
competition to be beneficial to the commnnity ; and we trust the 
simple language we liave employed will make them intelligible 

We had intended, before closing, to have referred to some of the 
objections brought against these [rinciples, but we think it better 
to allow them to be stated by those who profess to hold them, and 
w^o may come forward in the present debate as the opponents of 
free trade. * Ho»a. 

D,niz=rtNCoOgle 
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A FAifOTTs utiat, AgoBtiuo Caracci, diacourging one da^f on tL« 
excellency of the Bucieot Rculptures, nas profuse inhia praise of the 
Xioocoon, and obaeiring that nia brother Annibale never apoke, nor , 
seemed to take any notice of what he said, reproached him as not 
enough eeteeiniDg bo masterly a work. He then went on descrihiiig 
erery particular of that noble relic of antiquity. Annibale tumea 
himself to the wall, and with a pieco of cIiiux:oal drew the statue 19 
exacdy as if it had been before him. The rest of tiie com^uuiy were 
Burprised ; and Agostino silenced, confeaaed that his brother bsd 
taken a more efiectual way tban himself to demonstrate the beauties 
of that wonderful piece ot sculpture. "The poet painte with words, 
the painter speaks with worka, said Annibale. 

This, then, ia an artiafa definition of his art — " worka." And 
that which he deairea in the spectator who looks upon them, ii 
undertandin^. An untutored aava^e may be struck with admira- 
tion at the sight of a picture by ^phael or Michael Angelo. A 
child may be amused oy the contortions or false attitudes of w 
unakilftd performance. But neither of them will be able to give , 
any juat idea of the causes in which consist either the beauty of tie : 
one, or the deformity of the other. " AH that constitutes true 
beauty, harmony, refinement, grandeur, says GazUtt, " is lost upoD 
the common observer. But it ia from this point that the dehght, . 
the glowing raptures of the true adept commence. The refinements 
not only ot execution but of truth and nature are inaccessible to i 
unpraotiBed eyes. The exquiaite gradations in a sky of Claude's are 
not perceived by such persona, and conaequently the harmony cannot 
be felt. Where there is no conscious apprehension, there can be no 
eonacioos pleasure. Wonder at the first sight of works of art ma^ 
be the effect of ignorance and novelty ; bat real admiration and per- 
manent delight in them are the growth of taste and knowledge." 
Any one, therefore, expressing a distaate for pictures, haa reason to 
suspect that he does not possess the requisite knowledge, or skill, 
needed to appreciate them. It does not folloir, however, that 
because a man should expresa a dislike for cannot pictures, he has 
no love for pictures at alL Se may have quite a picture gaJlery in 
hia own mind, in which he may diaport himself witn exquiaite aa^- 
faclion, in which he may have pictures of some piece of land which 
he hopes to make his own, of some house which ne tella you he has 
"got his eye upon," of some eminence to which he craves to attain, 
of some fancied good which he desires to achieve. These pictures 
may be terrible distortiona— the off-ahoota of a prurient ijnagina- 
tion, but they are pictorea nevertheleaa. Castle-building of this 
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BOii ia a sad, efieminatiiiB; occupation. A sober knowledge of the 
laws of the mmd would haye a atrong tendeuey to _preTent this 
utter waste and neglect of the mental powers. But this ia ever the 
queBtion— knowledge — that makes the difference between man and 
man. It seems a contradiction, but it b not the less true, that a 
mau without knowledge ia not a man ! He may haTe the Jbrm of a 
man, just bb you may nave the formof a watch, with all its beautiful 
mechanism in coniusion; but so lone as its parts remain discon- 
nected, or in disorder, it is not a watch. 

When we aay, therefore, that a man has no tsste for pictures, we 
should be more correct in aaying, " he hoi aa knoaledffe of pictures." 
This knowledge, possessed in perfection by artista, is the reason why 
they are such entnusiastio admirers of paintings by the old masters. 
They see beauties which are unseen, because unknown, by the ordi- 
narr observer. To like-pictores, to acquire taste and (Uscrimination 
in uteir selection, is the result of industry and perseverance in the 
attaimnent of certain laws or principles. These once attained, and 
the pleasures of a picture gallery are enhanced to an almost unlimited 
extent. These principles are few in number, and are easily impressed 
upon the mind. They may be thus enumerated : the idea i detail ; 
nnity and concentration ; arrangement ; esOTession ; colour ; style ; 
form; chiaroscuro. Now, in order to the Detter understanding of 
these terms, let us ima^e ourselves artists, about to build up or 

Esjnt a picture ; when, if we do not see their importance before we 
are finished our task, our painting will be a daub, and not a jiicture 
of anything in heaven or upon the ei^h, and the sooner it is con- 
simed to the " tomb of alj the Capulets," the better. 

The first thing, then, ve have to consider, is the subject of the 
picture — the idea. The picture is intend^, when finished, to excite 
attention raid admiration ; the idea, therefore, must be worthy of 
tbe' care intended to be bestowed upon it. There may be a very 
faithful delineation of nature ; but that selection of nature may l>e 
very mea?re and commonplace; the result wOl be a meagre and 
eommonplaee picture. A true artist is a poet-painter, as a poet is 
a word-painter. One conveys hia glowing thoughts to the canvas ; 
the other gives life and immortality to the teeminga of his brain, . 
Uuough the medium of verse. 7^0 poem will CEcite in us raptures, 
the theme or subject of which is low and commonplace, however 
daborately finished the versification may be ; neither do we care for 
pictorea the subjects of which do not interest the mind and sway the 
feelinga, although the execution may be faultless. The subject of 
any picture should be such as to evolve or create thought, represent 
pnnciples, and enlarge the life of the onlooker. " Tongues" should 
oe found in the treea of a picture as in the trees of tbe forest, 
" sermons" in the stones, and " books" in the running brooks. 
Dutch pictures and interiors, like those of Oatade, are valued as 
curiosities y they are not objects of much loving affection. The 
artiat, who devotes his taler.t to their imitation, dissipates his powers, 

and has certainly mistaken his mission if not his vooatiou. 
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'Sanaa sdected the Bnbject, -fite nest connderatieB is tbe ietaS 
of die piotnie ; that is, tha maimer in wMch ire aitend to trant it 
Of conrae ve lucre now and atw&jB to saj, t^e true maimer is tha 
m&nner of natare ; and that tke enA to be attained by tjis artast is 
so forcible a preeentiition of natnre, tfcat tte q(ect«t«r w^ parti<dly 
FeaHse the senaationH whicb the nahiral scenery wcmld crea^. Hiu 
object is attained, to some extent, in Tarioos ways. It is left to Ae 
srtiat to select that which, in his judgment, will lead most Bnr^ to 
the end desired. Of late it has become frahionable to exalt tlie 
manner styled the Pre-Bapbaelite, which coosiatfl in the most 
laboured detail. With a few exoeptiona, the painters of this sdiotd 
htire not succeeded in iproducing msnj strikine piotnrea. In 
gBBerai, they airest attention, but do not please. Katore is- copied 
too Bcrvilely. 

" — K thoM chuma too aloselj we define, 

Content to copj nature line for line. 

Our end is Io»t." 

In looJcinc npon tliat natural soenery, we know tbat it is mad* ap 
of minute objects, and t^at tliose objeets hxve each a form, and are 
each perfect ; but the painter'a t«^ is sot to paint tjteir poiirailB, 
bat to so blend them in the maes aa to prodaee tha hacmonj whioli 
they certMuly present to the oto in nature. " We will mppoae 
Titian's bunch of grapes," mts Sir Joshua Baynolds, " plaoed so as 
to receive a broad light and skadow. Here, though each individual 
grape on the light side has its E^iadow oud redeetiou, yet altogether 
they make but one broad mass of light ; the slightest sketch, there- 
fore, where this breadth is preserred, will have a better effect, will 
have more the appearance of eoming &om a ntaster'hand ; thai is, in 
other words, will ha¥e more the oharaoteristio and generate of natan 
than the most laborions finishing, where this breadth is lost cc 
neglected." The truth of this criticism was apparent in many of 
the Pre-E^haelite Mctures exhibited at the Manchester Art In- 
sures Exhibition. In the ff^nre subjects the artists bad remembered 
that the human hair is not a solid mass, but is composed of single 
hairs, which thej had, in order to be true to nature, painted sepa- 
rately. The result is an appearance very much like clotted sand- 
In this instasce, therefore, the eye is not deoeirad ; the artist is 
subjected to an infinity of trouble, and a very lame result is attained. 
It has been said truly that in a storm at sea it is imposrabie for the 
eye to t^ke in the dettuls of any one wave or ma«a of foam aa they 
rush past ; we see only spray, the drifting vessel as a mass of dais 
amid the grey glootn of the soudding clouds overhead, with here and 
there a sea-gull aa a speck of white ; all of which can be expressed 
in art without the finish of a Dutch interior, if that were either 
possible or desirable to delineate. 

The next matter of consideration in our ^ctune is tiie unity and 
c<me«nlra6ioii of the subiei^. This must be so manE^d that the eye 
of the speotAtorwill at the first glanoereat upon thepointof interest. 
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Is jnialaaifit, j/toema/oa, Pii iini<> , die chief penosagn eowpos- 

u^it wosld M selected to form l^« promiaeDt faatcie or p<»it of 
mterert; irtrilB ibe fecontlary perBona in the pKtcflsmon would be lo 
winied, not as tliey wcrnld' ap^ar if the ej^e were directed to them, 
bataa the ^ewieuld t«ke them mwbenlookmg upon the chief gromp. 
If the BOBte oa(« and prominmoy are given to e&ch figure, the toind 
i» diB«rdei«d ; there can then he no taiie pleasure, because the pio> 
tnre is in confarion. Bntnotonlj must there be oonooirtTatdonffiTen. 
to the chief objeots in a picture, bat every part of it, eviery detnl, 
mmt bara itt vaibf and conoentration also. A ray of light must not 
be uBifoiza in brillnuice— it nwiit have its culminating spot, brighter 
tban the rest. We do not mean that any part of a picture is to be 
negleotfld; that theindioEtion of theba^k^ronndiBBll that is needed; 
for it freqnently oecurs-that more t^ent ib needed in its elaboratiMi 
than the chief object*, which are rery muoh more mechanical. The 
highsBt talent and labonr must be devoted to the suborfinate parte 
of a piotore, not to make them pronrineDt, but that even a judieioiu 
eve shall notatfirst peroeive the marks of IhiB subordinate assidoity. 
Xhe greatest art is to conceal ort. 

Tills is not Been less in the ammffemtnfiot a picture than in any 
othra' part. An-aBgement or disposition may De considered ae a 
branch of invention, and consists in placing the ol^ects, which the 
mind has inmgined, in suitable and natural situations. When this 
rplidied with success, the objects wiU appear uirfbrmal and 
--1 the contrary of this is perceived, there are sure to be 
wimo 01 one object* piaied at equal distances, dividing the pictm* 
into equal and therefore formal parts. Variety of position is the 
end aimed at by the painter of an hiBtorioalpictnre; not as the old 
pMDters usoaily woAed— mM^haJling their figures side W side, like 
so many couples in a procession ; nor yet like some of the modem 
pahiters who bring a great number of persoins into their pictures, as 
if they were gtaag to fight. We are told that in the great composi- 
tion of Paul Veronese, the marriage at Cana, there are nearly a 
hundred figures as large as life ; yet the eye is neither distracted 
nor coTtftised. The obieets, whether oonsisting of hghts, shadowB, 
or figures, are disposed in large masses, and groups properly varied 
and contrasted. By the help of perspective, the groups are parted 
ti: proper dtstanoes. The light is suppiM^d by sufQcient shadow; 
a eertajn proportion of ground is alfctted to a certain amoont of 
action ; and the whole is conducted with as much apparent facihty 
ssif it were a small piotnre immediately under the eye. Fuseli said 
that the leading prmoiple of Eaphaei's composition is tliat simple 
air, that aTtleseneei which persuades us that his figures have been 
less composed by skill than gro«ped by nature ; that the fact must 
have happened as we see it represented. Simplicity taught him to 
fjtssp hisAubjeot, to invest it with propriety, to give it character, and 
ibrm, and per^culty, to give it breadth and plaoe. 

Bat the Clowning glory of the picture, if it have any gloiy at all, 
will be ibtuid in the very aorae of the pMntei^s art — e^iression. It 
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18 tbu that conBtitntea the diffeTence between the meohuuc or Qa 
draaf;htBmaa, and the artUt. The one maf hure Sismh the object 
correctly, but it U the drawine of a corpee : the other draws it not 
more accoratalj, but he adds eipreaaion — givea it life. It is the 
difference between the staffed animal in the musenm, and the fleet 
hound iust bounding away from the leaah. Erery object of nature 
is capable of receiving this crowninK touch of the painter. A tree, 
a lea?, a flower, a blade of grass, in tne hands of the master, mar be 
instinct with eipreseion, beaming with life. Catch the look of the 
child as it meets its returning parent, transfer that look to the c«n- 
Tas, and your picture live» with expression. A painting may be 
even very much out of drawing, as are many of the wood engravings 
of " Punch," but because they are full of expression, they can never 
fail to please. Did you ever see Webster a "Slide" and "Play- 
Ground F " — perhaps of aH that vast assemblage of paintings at the 
Art Treasures Exhibition, of none is a more vivid remembrance 
retained by the tens of thousands whose eyes were gladdened and 
whose hearta were wanned with matchless " things of beauty," than 
of those two pictures. Every figure lives — sparldeg with expression. 
You have been in a painter s studio and watched the progress of 
youi friend's portrait— hour after hour the artist has worked on— 
you have been silent ; you did not like to express your doubts, hut 
m your own mind you nad resolved that it was not like : the artbt 
smiles at yoor incrednlons face, when, as if by accident, the brush 
touches the canvas, and upon the instant you recognize the old look 
of the long familiar face. The last tonch gave it expression — lit it 
up with soul. 

Much of this effect is attributable to the power which tiie painter 
has in colcitr. £y means of colour a flat suifkce is made to appear 
raised : an iUnaton is presented to the eye. This effect, hxtwever, 
should not be obtained by what is termed " loading " the pictnre— 
puttinK great dabs of paint in certain plaoes ; because, to effect a 
true illusion, the means to the desired end should not be too eaulv 
seen. It is true that Tomer's pictures have this " loading ; " ani 
doubtless, when first produced, the spectator, standing a proper dis' 
tance from them, they realized nature in a most enchanting manner. 
But look at them now. The painting presented to the British natton 
by Turner, and hung between two Claudes, at his request, in the 
]^ational Gallery, would seem to have been painted a hundred yeaif 
before its companions, rather than more than a hundred years subse- 
quently. Time and dirt Iiave so affected the ^isments, that only 
through the imagination can we realize the origin^ brilliance of the 
picture. We shall do well to paint our picture smoothly j and then 
by a judicious blending of the colours we shall be enabled to pro- 
duce any desired natoral effect. Some painters paint in one tone or 
hue i Wdkie's pictures are always known by a peculiar snuffy colour. 
It is obvious that a painter will select that tone in which he is most 
successful ; but as there is absolutely but one test— that of nature— 
the tone obviously is not a matter of caprice. But every eye cannot 



diBlingnicIi colour, and hence bo msoT miBtsleB of judgment are made. 
Every landacape k divided into me three primar; coloura: red 
in the forefifToiiDd, then jellow,whichmergeB into blue in tihe horizon. 

Some publiahers, in order to assist the water colour student, haye 
blended, thene colours on drawing boards ; thej have not been mneh 
used, as nature hAtes anything mechanical or nniform. To be able 
to jud^e truly in refzard to colour, it is needfiil that wo'studj nature 
at all tinea and in fill sensonA, otherwise our judgment ma; be very 
faulty. We may ™it the scene of aay picture, and pronounce eon- 
fidendr that the colonr is entirely wrong, and bo it may be ; but it 
faithfully represents Qio colonr of the landscape when the artist 
painted it. Our jud^ent is then at fault — not the painting. 

Style is that ^ecubarity of a picture which enables the connoisseur 
to name the artist at first sight. Styles of piotures become fashion- 
able, as bonnets, or the cut of a ooat. Hotures are bought, not 
because they truly reflect nature, but because they are the produc- 
tions of certain aitists whose works happen to be the ra^. Many 
pwnters constantly reproduce some happily conceived objects, whe- 
ther they are in the landscape or not. We seldom, if ever, see a 
landscape by the elder Nasmyth without a certain clump of leaves in 
the forogronnd. Some painters paint so nnifonnly, that all their 
painting seem but a contumation of the same scene. The Fre- 
Kaphaehtes tell us that for their st^le thejr copy nature. If they 
do, we certainly think they copy it at tmies most abominably. 
Claudio, in Hunt's picture of " Claudio and Isabeile," is a clod- 
hopper dressed in fine clothes ; the bands remind the spectator of 
legs of mutton. Had Touchstoue met him in the forest, he would 
have addressed him with his usual qnery, — " Hast ever been at 
court, shepherd P" Truly he would never have taken him for a 
courtier. 

Form, as an element of the picture, must not be overlooked. 
Every object has form, but every object has not a beautiful form ; 
and as it IS the province of the artist to preserve only that which is 
beautiful, those objects only that have this beautjf will be convened 
to the eanvaa. Ho^rth and other painters have indicated the Imes 
in which the form of beauty is continued. It is formed by the oppo- 
site arcs of two equal circles continued in one line ; thearcs being 
formed from either end of any line with a radius of one-sixth of the 
circumBcribing circle. This line of beauty is found in the human 
figure, and in the ocean wave. If this ybrn* does not largely prevail 
in any picture, it is sure to he ugly. If the picture is painted from 
nature, it must be beautiful, because nature abounds m the truest 
forms of beauty. 

In the last plaee, our picture must be |iainted with due relation 
to the laws of light andT shade, or what is termed " chiaroscuro." 
Of all things in the world, the pictures painted by the Chinese are 
the most tame and vapid ; like their women, they are aensdess and 
unmeanine; the Chinese artist knows nothing of chiaroscuro. The 
splendid ^ects produced by the engraver, in re-presentmg the most 
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oelebnted painting, is sdneTed by tbe aU •! duaKnmro. 13um 
wu ■ unanlBr pamtins in the Arts Eihibitiaii, by froKeiaco Zvx- 
boTMi, ofBt. Franma, Uu* Mttld not SbL to atattle hj its extreme 
nev^ly. ^e &oe of St. Fraacis b embedded within lut mwl itt tiw 
d«ep«rtidude, produdi^a'iroKderAilefi«et,deTd(^Hngti»e vesouTCM 
ofduaroaenro.aBdcRKting atth»aaHe time amy ^oatlj£gm«. 
PiotoTea of tlus dtflcription mnrt excite aMentiim, but duy ever tal 
topleiBe. A pnnliiig liy Corraggio, in ttia nne Exhibition, called 
" Egnia, or the Eeadtng Mw£)nna," baa elio the face in ebede. 
Thia recHning flgwre — " too divine to lore ' ' — ia afipleo^d illuateatiaa 
of the immenae power poHeased by the artut in ehiaroaenro. Than 
is ft v^ lorriy piintiDg in tbe poaaewkin of Jobn Lambe, £aq., 
Bowdon, painted l)]''G«otge Smith, at t, young female in & detotioDBl 
attitnde, with the inapriptiMi, — "Show me Thy ways, O Loan!" 
whioh the engraver ha« leaAeni fanaibar to all of na, HaM, owea its 
chief interest to obiarosano. Itia oneof tboae ii^jeotsvponvhkoh 
tile ^e leats long and fondly, aad which xny wdli cause na to 
exehuBi with CowpM ;— 

" Blest be th» wt that can innnorliHie, 

The ui that baffles Time's ^umic dwm 

To quench it." 

To form » futhfnl judgment of chiaroecuro in any painting we 
hanne only to ima^ne what parts must be thrown into abade, the 
light alwajB coming in a cortain direction in direct linee, in an^ 
l^tdsoape, or in ue drapery of any %ure. Greater judgraemt w 
needed in thoae paintings wbere there are oroca lights, aa the moon, 
and tffltchligbt. As a rule, the habit of obBerving nature — the 
lighte in a natural scene, wiU enable any one bo inulmed to form a 
correct opinion of cbiaroacuro. 

I have thus rapidly indicated tbe points of a picture, bat have 
said nothing of the points in the artist. There is, peibapa, no ait 
in wbiob ute reBOuroea of a ooltiyated intellect and an exait«d 
genius find so great an outlet, as in painting. If this art were aE 
widely diffused, as it deaerres to be, tbe painter would become tbe 
morctliet and the teaofaer. Menu would be found tA embellish 
every dead wall in obt large citiea with cartoons, "pointing a 
moral, and adorning a tale." Tbe troe artist, therefore, must have 
witbin him all that is loralj tead beautiful. He must be familiar 
with history, know the human heart as a book, have an acquun- 
tance with the manners, onatoms, and laws of all times, and nave, 
withal, a purpose in his work, not bounded by tbe price of his 
picture. The tme painter paints for use, as well as ornament. He 
greatJy d^ades this noble art who conceives of it only aa a means 
of embeUishment. Truly there seems to be a power in things 
merely elegaob to communicate of dieir elegance to the mind ; but 
things may bo elegaat, and also meanincf. A man may use a very 
choice seleetion of words in bis (ffdinary converaatiou, but unless 
they embellish thoughtful ideas, we ahoutd tare little for them. 
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We have a very eBtrenged ide« of pictwot if we riaw them only as 
luxuries. The suui who will not permit diem to enter hia dwelling, 
because he can " see no use in th«n," can see do um in tlie daiej ; 
and woold laugh to Bee jour eye wet with tears cansed bv some 
ample melodf . There is tba power of aaginiilatio* in liie huffian 
nund which eoablea ita poMeeaor to bcecane gaod or virtuoua by 
tHociating witii Iboae who are good and nrtnous; so, the same 
pODciple raabka ne te reali^ the use of pictures. ICaj we not 
airly siLtmiM that the cairU>«iiB of the " Sottle," by Gesige Croit 
shai:^, tuTa eansed inaiiT t» <quit its deadening eompany F and that 
the diriae locjc of Anj BoheAer's " Beatrice" has won to the con- 
templatioa of thinga ho^ aitd heareiily P ^e yonth, who has just 
been " claaned out" ia Frith'fl bow fiunous pidturB of the " Derby 
Day," moat aur^y be a> "oaution" to all future youths who lac£ 
i^HS the picture to baive no dealings with gamUen. We are told 
l^Ft^Uial— 



" Vi« h ■ monrtw of meh frighttiil mira, 
At, ta be hMed, needs but ia ba Man.* 

And then, on the 'other hand, may not delineations of simple nature 
worlc in OS a more simple and artleaa nBture F Sorely there was 
intention in the formation^of the earth, with all its teemmg beauty P 
Let our hearta be but recipient to swaet inSuences — susceptive to 
the impresaioiis of a starlight night, the setting sun, waviuK corn, 
skipping lunbs, the tHraneiag horse, and we shall then know the lue 
of paintings. We hare all read those chatming lines of Words- 
worth, in which he paintB in words one of nature b gladdest scenes, 
and its effects upon nimself : — 



' I •nodntd Itoel j i a cknd 

Tbat flosU on higb o'ei rolea uid hilk, 
When »ll at once I saw a crowd, 

A. host, of golden dafibdila; 
Beride Ou IMie, benith tbs tna, 
Tlnttering and itiMifJng m tin breen. 

" Co^imMua m bhe stars tbat sbiae 

Jlod tviokle on the milky w^, 

Tbej stielched in aever-euding iiiia 

Along the nurgin of a bay ; 
Tan tiiouiand law I at a glance, 
Tosaing thnr buds in spnghtlj dum. 
" Tbs wsves beside tbem danced; bat Usf 
Ont-did the ^arUhg wavea in glas: 
A p«t coold nac but be gaj, 

In ewh a jocond companj: 
l^aied — and guad — bnt litlle thoagbt 
Wbat wealth the ehow to me bad btought. 
" Fot oft, wbaa on m; conch I &> 
In Taeant, or in jmniTe meod, 
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Tbtj flash upm the inwud tre 
Which ii die bliaa of >o1itnd< ; 
And thin mj heart with plaksnn fiUa, 
And dmncM witli the dKObdik." 

That is tiio answer to the i^aefltion, " Wlut it the use of paint- 
ingi F" They re-oreato scenes in our lives that, when seen, glado^ied 
onr hearts, or that would have done so, had we seen them. They 
are food to the man who "does not live by bread alone." They 
are intellectual Btimnlants, hiatoricalremembraiiconi, moral teachen, 
and love^ companions. In all our moods and changes of temper 
they look out upon us ever the same— beckoning to virtue, and 
warning from vice. With how much need have we, therefinv, to 
join Bichsrdson, when ha says of painting,—" If there were no 
more reality in it than an innocent amusement— if it were only me 
of those sweets that the Divine Providence has bestowed upon qb, 
to render the good of oar preseiit being Buperior to the evil of it, ii 
ought to be considered aa a bounty from heaven." God be thanked, 
then, for the noble and ennobling art of painting ! J. Johhsok. 



tSuggettiomfor a Seeision oftht Prmm" Booh, with tie Opwdonti^ 
the ArchbUhop <if Canlerbury, the "BUhopt of St. Aiapk, Chetler, 
and lAmerioh, ^c. London : Hamilton, A<lamH, and Co. 
A Biblical lAtwgyfbr the use of Evangelical Churckei and Soaa. 
■^Compiled by the Eev. David Thomaa, Stockwell. PmL I. ten- 
don : Ward and Co. 

Tbb importance of public worship to the well-being of a nation, in 
addition to its influence npon the piety of individuals, has idwavB 
received the caicM consideration of Christians in every age of the 
church. The result of this feeling has been the introduction of eer- 
tun forms of prayer, sanctioned by good and pious men, by the 
Tarioua sections of the church, and by some christian gorenunento. 
Tertollian calls the Lord's PVayer the prayer appointed by Iw 
(legitma). Justin Martyr mentions common prr^ers (hoinaieuchxa). 
CeiBUB speaks of comlilvledprayert (euchat proatachlheiiaij. Cy- 
prian has Precet Solemnet. Euaebina says Conatantine used in hia 
court asthwized prefers (euckai eutietmoij. There are also fomu 
of ptaver attributed to Fetor, Mark, and James ; to Basil, Ambrose, 
and Curysostom. The earliest forms of prayer used in Britain aie 
said to have been the Gallicau liturgy, derived, as is supposed, trim 
John, or from his disciple, Polycarp, who sent Ireufeas on missionary 
labours into Gaul ; these were introduced sometime in the early part 
of the fifthcentury. What was called the Salisbury Missal was 
most extensively used daring the middle ages in Ihis country. Much 
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was tnuuferred from Has Missal in ike forms of prayer, called 
pri«ur$ by the reformera. 

The first primer was pablisbed without authority by Archdeacoii 
Harghall, in 1635. In 1637, the Bishops' Book, composed b^ a com< 
mittee of convocation, was adopted. Bishop Hilsiey's pnmer ap- 
peared in 1S39. Afterwards sncceeded prayers for processions and 
Htaniea, the King's Primer, a short commonion semce, and, in 1648, 
a fiill litnrgy in English. The ordination service was sent forth 
in 1550, fraicaed from that of the Church of Eome by a committee 
of divines. The incongmity necessarily arising from these detached 
and isolated compositions was perceived by Cranmer, and he, with 
the advice of Bncer, Peter Martyr, and other eminent divines, made 
a revision of the lituTRy in 1552. The Act of nnifonni^, passed in 
.thefiirstyear of Elizabeth's reign, restored the second !^^yer Book 
of Edward TL, with a few alterations, which were confirmed by the 
Act of Uniformity under Charles II. The Hampton Court confer- 
enoes made further Blterations in 1604, which were sanctioned by royal 
proclamation only. Archbishop Laud has received credit for some 
reaotionarj' changes which appeared in the edition of the Prayer 
Book, published m l(i38, wherein the word «-"" ' ' ' " 



1 minUter was almost in 



e changed ittt prieft. At the Bestoratioo, convocation was 
id by me king's letter to review the Book of Common 
PR^er, and, m the year following, Parliament introduced still fur- 
ther changes. The spirit of the times, and the tendencies of Wil- 
liam ni., caused an attempt to be made to conciliate Protestant 
dissenters; immediately after the ^Revolution, a commission was 
issued to consider tlie necessaiy alterations, but it enoonntered such 
opposition in the lower hoose of convocation, that no change was 
enected. Since this time no revision has been attempted, almoagh 
a strong body &vonrable to it has for some time existed in ^» 
diurch, and many worthy men among the dissenters have heartilr 
wished for snch changes,— changes which should virtually break 
down the middle wall of partition, separating good men from chris- 
tian oommnnion, who are agreed with each otiier on the essentials of 
Christianity, and who harmoniously labour together in the philan- 
thropic work of evangelising the world in many modes of voluntary 
organiiation. 

We think — to use a German phrase, which, however, has now be- 
come acclimatized to the Enghsh tongue — that the NiTUHAt His- 
TOBT of the JBook qf. Common Prmer ettabUahes Ikepropriety of 
rminon, according to the wants and necessities of the age ; other 
fiu^, matters, and considerations to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the propriety or impropriety of 
forms of prayer, this topic being at the present time nuder debst« in 
these pages ; onr remarks are necessarily hmited to the propriety of 
revision, and the most suitable form of prayer. The former of these 
topics is admirably liandled in the " Suggestions for a Eevision," 
flie latter, in the biblical liturgy, has a practical exhibition of im- 
porement npoa merely homan forms, by a substitution of the words 
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of •^ptnre for pablu worakip. Tbc " SnggMticuB " »Saa that » 
reTieioQ of the Prayer Book afiecte foar clawM — ^1. The eltK^; 3. 
La^raen wishiaKtotakeesdmt; S.Tlukitfi 4. DiM^ters wiabmg 
to join the duwch, That the olerey feei &mj are «2eet«d bv the 
ppeeent litorgT i» e*id(ae«dbj thauet that ^DOOeleqgniMDsigDed 
a memorial, whii^ was pMaented to the wohUahopa ttii bith»p« in 
Jane, 1851, prying Cor an efiectsal remedy agiuiut the mdkonitt- 
■uteoaaoftbebiinaleerTUM.whiehtheTcbaneteneeasiBpcwuig "■ 
luKTj bniden npoa the eonaewBoea of me tiergf," anda* " the occa- 
sion of a ^FOviooB Hcandel to -niai^ chriitian jioale," p. 7. To tbu 
the antbbiAop replied, "the bnhepa gmmify lympBthke witk 
the memori aliate, "put 1^ obataclea p fon t u d "a^^teartotkeB^aiat 
prea«it advaed, inaiiperabk," p. 7. Thua the hauj borden DHut 
oontinue on IhoF eonHcienoeH, and the nrandnl atiU w o y a g a te iti 
baneful infiiieBeea to Ghnatianily. The ooUeciuiB of naaoaa who 
hiATe taken piurt in previous sevieioBa mdndaa Uw giaata of tin 
£ngliBk ehoMh, ^ul the opinioiu of aoi^eD^oiBi^ ^rwes is nu^ h 
to Mtisl; the most timidly •ec^>ticaL of all aati-reTtMaDiBta. 

The verHatilibr of Bome conaeienoeB, ibe etolid fermali^ and 
xigidit; of othera, ie pointed^ alluded to, and an admirable quota- 
tion from Archbishop Whatelj enfbrcea the dnt^ of obeying bomflt, 
heartfelt conriotdons ef the tniQi. We cannot reiiet ear deaiiB to 
place tiuB qaotatwn before onr reader, aa it is capable of a vtrj wide 
implication. ThtB worthj^ t^ine eaya, — " If we one way to t 
dread of dasger fr^ the incnlcatiom of anj truth, j^^sical, mcnl, 
•r reUgioud, we manifeet a wont of futh in God's power, or-in^ 
will to (Daintain Hit onn cause. Tbese iBBf he danger att«&^Bg . 
on every truth, aiiMS there is none that ttay oat be perrerted bj 
some, or thatm^ DotgiTe<^iiaet« others; but in theoaaeof anj- 
tUng ^ic^ plaimfy fys a n to be truth, encvy danger mnat be 
braned. We mnat mamtaaii the trntii at we btfw received it. 
and trust to Him who ia 'tie TnUh,' to pnasper and defend it," 
p. 1& 

The fvc^osed alt«rilioiis are -amdi as, we Aink,inBBt be appnond : 
by most ^ood ChniBidanii, beoaoae, wit^«at destT^ying the peoaliac ' 
beamtiee of the Engiiah litnrgf , they wonld eert*uil]r renora manf 
of its defects. For inetance, it ia suggested to omit t^ nanea « 
saintB trc«u the Calendar, and the apooi^pba &om the duly leeaons 
— tbe imperatiTe "tkail" to be anbatituted by the au^fuu^e 
" mta/," in the rolnic preoeadiAg the Athonaaian oreed, aiatldng it 
optional with the claa^nwn to use it or not. The term "mieti" 
to be aubatituted by lie word " d*aeoti " or " miititter, as file eir- , 
eunstaneea of each case where it ia now uaad may require. The 
regeaunttion clanaes of the baptismal aervioea, and &• spCHuand 
clM»aee ako, to be omitted or mo^ed, so as t« fl;void jpalemiaal 
queaticma anaiag, cr tender oomoienaes being pained thereby. The 
"order of oonfirmation,'' the burial aervioes, "tJie eMOminatioB," 
"Ae ordering of prieata," and " the eemseeratioa of b^<na," it is 
deaired shenld leoane uulagoos diangea. Sanag thas&c saads 
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bee remark with analytic spirit upon the contents of this brochure, 
we cannot do better than refer the reader to the nork itself. 

The " Biblical Liturgy" is a work worthy of prwse, for it is com- 
posed of the exaot words of scripture, arrimged so aa to lead the 
aerotional element of a whole congregation in nnison. 

The part before us contains sis separate services, and three parts 
complete the series. The subjects or central ideas of each serrice 
in this part are,' God's unity, eternity, and iinchangeableuess, tin- 
Marchableness, power, majesty, wisdom, holiness. Without doubt 
this litui^ very nearly appropohes the ideal of a christian form of 
prayer for public worship. We hare oftentimes been much im- 
pressed with the beauty of language, and the derotional spirit of the 
liCorgf of our Protestant church, but we think that a form of 
prayer in the very words of scripture woidd command greater 
rererence, create more true devotion, and be more saving in its use 
than any human composition, howerer faultless. Delta. 

Tie Art qfExtempoTe Speaking. Hints for the Pulpit, the Senate, 

and the Bar, By M. B^iTTiJK. London; Bosworth and Har- 

tiflOD. Price 48. 6d. 

Ih no other country of Europe, and at no previous period in our 
history, was the practice of puhlie speaking so much in requisition 
as it is in Great Britain at the present day. This fact is not confined 
to any one dep^tment of social life ; it is common to all ; and 
hence the great importance of men of all positions and pursuits 
cultivating the abihty to give public espression to their thoughts 
with facility and force. Actuated with a desire to foster this ability 
in the young men of our oountry, we commenced our editorial career, 
and in the Stat number of this serial, issned more than nineyearB ago, 
we published an essay, introduotory to a series, on " The Art of 
Public Speaking " — a series which has been followed by many occa- 
sional papers on this and cognate subjects. It is, therefore, with 
mnoh pleasure that we now direct the attention of our readers to a 
new eTocntionary work, the title of which stands at the head of tliis 
notice. The-author, M. Bautain, is " Vicar-General and Professor 
at the Sorbonne," and his book is tranaiated from the French ; it 
his, therefore, somewhat of a foreign air about its style and illustra- 
tions, but it is fnU of Taluable hints and instructions to all aspirants 
at forensic ability. 

By extemporaneous speaking the author means, " speaking on the 
first impulse, without a preliminary arrangement of words and 
pluses. Eitemporation refers only to the lorm of words, and not 
the thoughts or feelings which the speaker may express. This kind 
of " spelling is an art, and the finest of arts ; it should express the 
mind 1^ form, ideas by words, feelings by sounds, all that the mind 
(eels, tmnks, and wishes, hr signs and external action. To obtain 
skill in this art, therefore, tSere are some qualifications which regard 
the mind, and others which depend on the body. The dispositions 
of the mind are natural or acquired. The former are (1), A Ufely 



aeiuibiUU/, In raoeue uid appropriate the mipreuiiNW- of dungi. 

Sveiy man. fieeli acoording. to Mb RanaitiTenen ;. but all do m>t feel 
aJiks, and are not abla to espresa wliat they feal in tlu ume form or 
■tjla. On* delights to set fortk ide«s in their oounectioa amd gr^ 
datioDB ; another is coostaatlj appealii^ to iJie feelisgB, affectiao^ 
and, paAsioDBi while a third can pregent truth nidi &cility onlj 
under theforaia of images and pictures. DiSerent as theie atjlea wT i 
spealijiig am, they muat all axise from indiTidml seDsibility. Tini% . 
exciiied b; ideas, feelings, ot images. (2^ A ptnelratitig inieilu/aut, , 
to arrange* bis thonghts. clothe them in. the eight ULngaagc;, tod i 
to adapt all to tha actual reqniremeDts of the occasion. (3) Sigii 
reaton or good, imite, to apply and modify the pcoducta of talent 
(4) Seadi3t«t* qf imaginalion, to Kader metaphysiEal subjacta pUis 
and oomprehenBibie. (6) ^irmneis and decision of mill, to snstaia 
efibrt. (6) Mxvaaaiveneia of charaeUr, which will seise upoatrntli, 
whersver fonnd, and embcace it with all tha aidour of aSectiaa ; auJ, 
(7) ifuftRcftvs or natMral love of tpeahing, which art ma.y develop, 
hst cannot ^duce. The mental aptitudes for puMc speidun^, 
capable of b^ng acquired informed by study, onr author con^ders 
to be lie possession of intellectoal wealth, in the form of a collection 
of words,, ngnrea, sad fasts, and, alkore all, of ideas. Again, tokmv 
how t» speidL,. it is netvasarf to know how to tUnk and. to wiiia-. 
Uuehalso maybe leariitJTom obsBTTHtian and study.. Thepkjtiod 
qnalitieg of tke ocator refer to the voioe, to ntteranca, and action, m 
eaoh. of which we have somenaefal remarks. 

M. Eautain, having «t«bed and illustrated tlte diapositicms, ii»twsi 
and acquired, estentiai to the orator, proceeds in the second jnrt of 
his worK to pieBent some important advice reletiT* to the tnodut 
operandi, ia treating upon the preparation, of the plan of a dis- 
sonrse, ha sajis; — 

" Yoa nmat begin, tberefore, bj m«t1iodiziDg wbst job know about tbe aabJKt 
joa wieh to treat ; and thus, in each ducoorM, yoa muBt adopt, aa yonr ceolrc or 
chief idea, tlia point to !ie eiplsinadj but enbordiiiate to this ides ^ Sie mt in 
snch s way, as to conadtatE s sort of orfEaniBOi, hsTni^ its b^ad^ ita organa, iOi 
main Ikabs, and all tbe means of cDUDtction and of cirenlation, bj irbicb ttie li^t 
of the panroonnt idea, emanating from tbe tbcne, maj be cotmniuiicsted to do 
fartbeat parts, eren to tbo lait tboughC and the last wordj as in tfao boinaD body 
the Hood cmergea {roai the beart, and is spiead tbronghout w^ tba tiaanea, aianDa- 
ting and colouring the anrface of the Bliin. . . Thne, onlf, nil) tben be life in 
tba diaconiw, beoaoae a Ime unity nili leign in it. . . Tha plaa of a diseeoru 
ia the ordsi of the tbinga which haie to be nntolded. Yoa mast, tbere&m, beghi 
by gathering these together, nbether facta or ideas, and Giamioiag each un^ 
lately, in their relation to the subject cr parpnse of tbe diacanrse, and in luetr 
matnal bearings Tilb respect to it. Neit, after having selected these, jon 
mnat matebal tbem aronnd tbe main idea, in aucb a way as Id arrange them 
according to their rank and importance with respect to Ibe malt vbieb yon bare 
in Tiew. But, wbat is worth still mora than eren tbia eoDipOBition or synAaais 
yon sbonld try, wbaa posaibia, to draw fortb, by analysis or dednctkin, tbe craHplcM 
derelopment of one aiogle idea, which bmomea not merely tbe centre, bnt Ibe asiy 
principal of all the rvat. Tbia ia the beat manner of eaflsioiag, or deTelepiiig, 



tiiniwl MJilliltw ■!< Bull podnotd id mtn«;iaad.4.dhonine, tirlMn«<tt»fiilI 
Talae and fall iffidanc;, sbonld ioutal* btr in bn vital inMOB, ■«! dndd b« 
farfactsd if M—lliing thu gBanat." 

AfiiBr eenurlta an ^dStical Emd' forensic speaiing; q)ea]HTig &oin 
tiiB pu^rtt atui Mndbng, we hawe- some' suggestive chaptera on tl»e 
determioatiba of Uie- labjeot, and oonception of tfae idea, of the 
duooatao — fbrmation uid unutgeinent ot idess — orrHn^ment and 
ebaraeten of Ae piaai ITiidsr tfbe latter head are some remHTkB, 
which may be nseml to onr junior readttrs: — 

"Thtmam^ JOU'IM that Tonr id«» is ■wtDrOr "^^ that ?««: *n mM» af it, 
iaitacaatre and in its radJatiana,. id muD' oi trnakUnw — tolu ttra-pcn 4>d tiinnr 
upon piper, Kbit 70a ae*,. what jon. watcciTa in jmr mind. If jaa aui. joanf , 
or B oDviM, allow tLe pea M havg its wsf, and' the nurreat i^ thongbt ta floir ok. 
TUsn-ia slwaya lift in Uiia Srat rnah; and (ton should U taken not todi«ckita 
impetus, or ami iti ardour. Let tUa Tolcanic IsTa ran; it will become fisad and 
OTBti^iDeoPitMir. 

" Make joar plan at the Ent heat, if 70a be implied to do so, and follow JVnr 
lu a ^a t ion ttn tho- end^ allaarwbicb tab tbkigs slone hr ■ ftw daya, or, at leait, fee 
■mnd lio«a. Tlnn nad aOeitivd j) wibab ;«o ba>e 'rrfiMan, end give a Denrfbnn 
to jDic pko; tliBt i% B-writa it frnn one and to>Cbe odiar,. tuving only irtiBt it 
ataaiBUCj — libtt is natntial. ETiiBtaBtiB Ineaomblj' whauvat ia aceanoiy la 
laperflaaiia^ and tiacc^ engcaae with eare, th*- laadihg ebaiactaiialiai whiiii dMoi- 
mine tfae configuration of tha diaaonru, and omtaia, wiUun their damaraataoaat 
tbe part* which are to compoaa it. Onlj take pains lo have the principal featares 
well marked, Tiridly bronght out, and snongli ccmiWietad together, in order tliat 
the diTiaion of tha diECOorit ma^ be olear, and the llnka (U1I7 welded." 

Although dissenting tcom. soma of M. Baiit>Bui'B views, we can 
with confidence recommend his work to the attention of our readers, 
fealing- atmred' l3iat its perusal will be attended witb interest and 



The Poet Laureate has agam. stepped fbrth with his siaeiDg 
robes about him. I» Us jnatly celebrated " In Memoriam he 
seems ever staading' on ebemi't7's shore, interpreting to men the 
mminur of Futurit^'a waves, as now in music- and now in mean- 
ings they come breucing on the strand of Time. In hia new poem 
we have the opposite of this : he looks back into the land of riiadows,. 
far away into the dreamy remiuiscencea of a time that may have 
beat, bnt of which we cannot aay "it was ;" and blending ootonra 
I and grouping figures, like a true artist, he produces a rare piece of 
■tapestry, charged with storieB of the olden time. 
, A true poem is always instinct with idwlism and imaeery, that 
will bear dramatic reBiliaation. Such is this. In a ysar hence our 
academies will swarm with splendid paintings illustratiTe of the 
niany splendid things here recorded. Xhe poaf s thought the dia- 
mond, Uie painter's art the setting. 
"Idylls of the King" we four poems linked into one by aioon- 
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tinned story. They are called Enid, Tivien, Blaine, and GuinereK, 
and fonu a complete Artliiirian romance. 

To appreciate the labour of the poet, the reader shonld first be 
Acquainted with the roneitceB and ballads relating to King Arthur ; 
his beautiful but frail qneen, GuineTere ; hia Knights of the Tahle 
Bound ; his wise, powerful, and conning magician. Merlin. 

To appreciate the geniui of the poet, read Ms book. From a mso 
of cmde, contnsed, and contradictory legends, he has framed die 
most beantiful poem of the age. 

Why Mr. Tennyson has called his poems Idylls is nnexplainable. 
An Idyll ie, strictly, a pastoral poem, or " a little pictnre of com- 
mon life i" a legend is a narrative poem, relating chiefly deeds of 
mystery, piety, and chiralry. These poems are more properlj 
legends than idylls : bnt seeing that so great a master tus the 
right, by virtue of his exalted intellectual position, to appropriate a 
name contrary to established usage, we must accept, unoonditionallj, 
the precedent now giren. 

Prince Geraint was a knight of Arthur's round table. He married 
Enid, who then became the bosom friend of Queen GuineTera; i 
nunoor of the queen's frailty reaching Geraint, he with Enid left 
the court, and, in the retirement of his fendal halls, sought to protect 
himself from disgrace and his wife from blame. There he oomptssed 
Enid " with sweet observances," never leaving her. 
" AHar > while the people 
Began la sooff and jht and babUa of bim 
As of a prince whoM miolioees vis goae, 
And morten d<nra [q more nsorioiunesL" 
Enid, who with pure and undivided heart loves her jealous sod i 
doubting husband, hears how his fame is abused, and fearing to tell 
him, weeps often in secret, and laments that he should, in idle 
lusuiT, lose his once notable name. One morning as he lay aalcepi 
uid Bne sat by his couch, lookiug on 

" The knotted colnmn of bis tbroat, ' 

Tbo mtuiye aqnare of hia barojo breMt, . 

And anna on wbich the standing moKle Asfti, \ 

At alopea ■ wild brook o'er a little atone, 
BanDlng too Tcbemeotlf to break npim it" — l 

■he sadly exclaimed 

" I eumot lore mj lard and not his name- 
Far licTer had I gird bis haraau on bim, 

And ride with him to battle and stand by, i 

And watch his mightfol hand etrikiiig great hlowg | 

At caitiffa snd at wrongers of tbe world- 
Far better wen I laid in the dark rartb, J 
Mot hearing anj more hia noble Toiee, J 
Mot to be folded man in thai dear arms, I 
And dai-kan'd from the high light in his ejea, I 
Than that my lord thio' me alKuld aoffec shame. I 
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Am I w bold, asd omM 1 w itsiid by, 

And ue mj- dear krd Honiided in the itrife. 

Or m»j bo pieicad to deith Matt aaae tjet. 

And yet not date to tell him what I Ihinli, 

Aod hoir men alar bim, sajlag all bu force 

la melled into mera eff^inac; ? 

me, I fear that 1 am no trae wife." 
He, Buddenlj waking, heard only " it&gmeate of her later words," 
and concluded in hi* own heart that Enid was " weeping for some 
gay knight in Arthur's hall." He arose, ordered his steed and her 
pu&ej, and determined to go forth into the wilderness, telling Enid 
to ride before him, attired in her worst and meanest dress. She 
puts on a faded silk, which has a story of its own. 

Geraint first saw her in that dress, and then deemed her too 
beantifnl to be nntnie. Arrayed in it she sat and watched, whilst 
he tUted in the court-yard of an insolent noble, and for her sake 

Eut forth all hia prowess, and subdued the roan who had insulted 
er. In it she sang that song of fortune md her wheel on the 
first day they met: — 

" Tnm, Fortnne, inrn thy irheel and lower the prond ; 
Tnm thy wild wheel thro' annabine, atorm, and clood ; 
Tbf wheel and thee we neither lore nor hate. 

" Turn, FortDoe, turn thy wheel widi amile or frown; 
'With that wild wheel we go not np or downi 
Oar hoard is little, bnt oni hearta are great. 

" Smile and we smite, the lotda of mtoy lands; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of onr own hands; 
For man is man and master of his fata. 

" Tnm, tnm thy wheel abore the storing crowd ; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the clond ; 
Thy wheel and thee ne Deithrr love nor hate." 
In it he took her to Guinevere, who then arrayed her "like ibe 
snn." So now she sadly, and without knowing in what she had 
offended her lord, drest in this faded silk, rode before him oyer 
bills and plains, through dense forests and dark glens. A(^r many 
adventures, they come to an inn, sitting 

" Apart by all the chamber's width, and mnte 
Aa creatures Toiceleee tbio' the tanlt of birtb, 
Or two wild men supporters of a shield, 
Punted, who sUra at open apaee, nor glance 
The one at other, parted by the ebield." 
Suddenly Earl Limours, an old suitor of Enid's, enters. 
"Femimnely fair and dissolutely pale," after supping with them, 
endeavours to persnade Enid to fSrsake Geraint and go with him. 
She, after beine rid of him, tells Geraint ; and early next morning 
they go 8ilen% &om the village. Aft«r an adyenture with Li- 
mours, who pnrsues them, and is killed in the encounter, Geraint, 
who is wounded, ftdla fainting. Earl Doorm, who. 



" Broad-fwMd villi ndut-Mnp af riMit b«urd, 

Cunamdiiv viik aJiBniiitd laDOMnp;" 

findi £nid watcbiog Iter loid, tmd oideia £hem to he tatcen to hii 
hall. The earl returns from tW ianj, vai iritlt renglmeM aeb 
Enid to eat. Slie replies ake auHet. G^aist feeli lier hot tean 
fiklline on liii &ce, and aaje to his own heart, " She we«pB br met" 
but lies still, and feigns hmsdf dead. The great earl .ogaiii ordan 
Iter to eat uid drink ; she niU noL He tells her to nae and idbe 
heawtf anew : ihewiUnat 

" Ha tplki,-mi-9i 

DispUj'd a spltDdid ^Ik «r foreign loom, 

Wken lika s sluuliag u> the iorely hliw 

Plaj'd into green, ai^ thicker dowa the frimt 

"With jewdf 1h>n the snrd with diopa of den, 

When all night long ■ ciond H'mgt to the htll, 

And with the dawn aacuidiiig lets the daj 

BCiika wJmeit dnsg: Mtta^Uj rinne thagnm. 
" Bnt Enid anairec'd, harder to be moTed 

Than hai^est tjrants in their day of power, 

With life-long injariea bntning nsaienged. 

And nowthdr hoar iiaa come; and Eiud said: 
" ' In this poor gown m; dear laid limad a» first. 

And lored me serring in m; falliar'a hall; 

In this poor gown 1 rode with him to conrt, 

And there the <}aMn amyld ne like die mn; 

In this poor gown In made me clotbe niTWlf, 

When now ire rede npon tins iMri qa«t 

Of honour, 'Whare no houonr can begain'd; 

And this jK»r gmn I nill not cast aside 

Until hiiuelf arise a Jiiiag man, 

And bid me cast it I have griefs enough : 

Pray jou bo gentle, pimy jon let me be: 

J neier Jaredj.oan neTor lore bnt him; 

Tea, God, I pnjjan oC ymr genUeneat, 

He bsini; aa ke is, to Jet me be.' " 
The rude earl then smote her on -the cheek. 

" ThU heard Oeraint, and grasping at Jiis nrord, 
(It Isj beside him in the hollow ahieldX 
Made bnt a single bound, and with a sweep of it 
Shore Ihio' the swartl^ neck, and like a faatl 
The TOBset-bearded head roll'd on the floor. 
So died Eari Dootm bybimbe oouBttd dead. 
dLnd all the non and -women in the hall 
Bote wlwn thej aaw the dead m 



TUtitmibliidiieb bu laft in« Uuin Taut oiiii : 

Henceforward 1 sUl rubsr (lie than idoubt. 

And bcre 1 kf lUa paoasM on iqiaelf, 

Not, tho'miaiiown un hBxd joo jesin^iuni — 

You thought BO Btseping, hvt 1 faaid job w?, 

1 hoard fan wf , tiwt 7W imm do Ubb oifa; 

I gvear IviU iiM>aak;oni anamBgu it; 

I do belisTe joanelf againat joaatif, 

And will bgDcdirwanl ntbar dia than dsdbt.' " 

They both return to Arthur's court. 

"Jioc &i hfl donbt baraam 
fiat realcd in bii feallj, till he ciown'd 
A faappf life with a fair death, and fell , 
Against the heathen of the NsTtheni Sea 
in baltlo,£ghtuigforibe blamBleaaEinEr • 

The second Idyll is "Vivien." 

" A stonn wu Mning;, hitl the winda mn^lUI, 
And in the wild waade nf BrHcliande, 
Before an oak, ao bollow hnge and old 
It look'd a tower oT TOiifd ma»nwor^ 
At MeiKn'a feet lbs itil]' Viaion laj." 

Merlin, who knew all the arta, and had built Blups for the Siag, 
and Wft8 ^lao luaxA, the people called miard. Tivien was one of 
GoineTcre's miuda, andluTing tidedall'her wily arts upon the king, 
and failed, she determined to «zert Iter whole influence on Merlin, 
and subdtie him. 

" There laj aha all herloDgQi andlilu'd his feat, 

As if in deepest reverence and in lore. 

A twist of giM waa roimd her ^haii ; a robe 

OF eannle "luihsBt ^ee, that mine '^intf 

Than hid her, chmg.abind bet JieaoiiB tfanfaB, 

Id cdaarlSte the latiB-abiBog^ni 

On aalloRB in Oa wind^ glemM of Ibrafa; 

And while she lilie'd them, cifing, ' Tamflo .me, 

Desrftft.that I-hon followM tbro'-Uie «h1B, 

And I'will'pay JOB wonhip ; iMadaie doita 

And 1 will kill janfor it;' he waa uuMe." 

That moraing lu had left the court, and eBt«r«d a little boat, and 
put out to sea. Vivien had atepfed inte it, iiat he " mark'd her 

Merlin had told h« he kseni- a chBrm, which, if wrought on any, 
would make them lie as dead, and loat to life, and use, and name, 
andftme. Her object was to gain tStis. 

Merlin upbraids himself wiui haying confided to lier that he pos- 
sessed such a secret. 

"'Whj ^jnw nswrBakaaiaaiithiTbaonf 

Yea, hj Ood's nad, I tnialad vm ta» mmb.' .-. , 
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" Aod Vincn, Gka tin Inidaat'bmrttd mdd 

Tbat vrei bidid trjtt at Tilliga ilil«, 

Mad* answer, «>tber ajdid »st with Imh. 

' Na7, masHi, bo not nmtlifiil with jtni maid; 

Caren ha-: let bcr feel hcraalt forgivan 

Who feeli no heart to aak ansther booo. 

I think JDO hardlj know tb* teuder rhjtM 

Of 'tnut mt not U aU or aU in alL' 

I beard the gnat Sit Lanralot ling it ance, 

And it ahall aiuwer for me. Liitea to it. 

"' In Lore, if Lots bo Lore, if Love be onr». 
Faith and nnfaith can ne'er be eqnal powen : 
Unfaith in anght ia want of faith in alL 

" 'It ia the litUe rift within the lute, 
Tbat bj and b7 will make the mniie mute, 
And ever videning slowlj ailence alL 

" ' The little rift within the loret'e InW, 
Or little pitted ipeck in gamei'd fniic, 
Tbat rotting inward BI0WI7 mooldera all. 



" iSj name, once mine, now thine, ia doaeUer mine, 
For fume, coold fame be mine, that fame were thine, | 

And ibame, conld ibame be thine, tbat ahame w«r« miiK. 
So Inut me not at all or all in aU." 

Tivien, failiae bo far, proceeds to ealnmniate ArthiiT and hia 
round table kni^te. Merlin, in terrible anger, mattered in bioudf, 

"Tellier thechaiml 
I know the Table Boond, mj ftianda of old ; 
All braTe, and many generooi, and khimi chaite. 
/ tAinib $it cloati Ote vmindi Cfflott tnlA ttu; 
I do believe ihe tempUd tliem and bil'd, 
She ia ao bitter: for fine piola maj.Ul, 
Tho' barlola paint thur talk aa wall aa faoa 
'fl^tli cdonra of tbe heart that are not thein, 
I will not let her know; nine tithea of timee 
Face-flatterere and backbilers are ttie aune. 
And tbey, aweet loal, tiiat most impute a crime 
An pronest to it, and impnte thenuelTca, 
Wanting Ibe meotal range ; or low desire 
Not to feel iowat makei Ibem lerei all ; 
Ye*, they woald pare the moantain to tiie plain, 
To leave an eqoal baaeneuj and in tbii 
Are harlots Uke the crowd, that if the; find 
Some stain or blemish in a name of note, 
Mot grieving tbat their greatot are M nnall, 
Inflate thet^elvee with eome insane delight, 
And jndge aQ mtwe from her feat of cUj, , 
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Witbont tilt will to lift their syw, and »M 
Her godli^ head crown'd nith s^ritual fln, 
And tonchiiig otber vorldi. I im weuy at her' " 

TiTien, hearing his mattering, leapt from his lap, and stood " stiff 
ua^zen viper." 
She, after many onnning tears and speechei, turned away and 



Here nutter of tba tuicj, dov has grown 
Tbe Taat Doceasity of beart and life. 
Fucwelli iMnk kindl; of me, foi I feu 
Mj fate or fanlt, omitting gajer joath 
For one so old, mnat ba to love jon stiJl. 
But ore I Imtc jod let me ewear once man 
That if I Bchemed against joar peace iu this, 
May yoa joflt heeven, that daxkena o*er mo, send 
One flash, that, misaiog all things olu, ma; make 
Kj scheming brain a cinder, if I lie.' 

" Scarce had she ceased, when oat of heaven a bolt 
(For DOW the storm was close abort (hem) rtniek, 
Fnnowing a giant oak, and javelining 
With darted spikes and splinters of tin wood 
The dark earth round. He rwsed his ajes and saw 
The trie that shone whit«-listed thro' the gloom. 
Bnt Vivien, fearing heaven had heard her oath, 
And dazzled bj the livid- flickering fork, 
And deafen'd with the stammering cracks and daps 
That foUow'd, fljing back and crjing out, 
' Merlin, tho' joa do not love me, save, 
Yet save me I' cbng to him and hngg'd him close; 
And call'd him dear pretector in her fright, 
Nor yet forgot her pracUce in ber fright. 
Bat wrought upon his mood and hogg'd him close; 
The pale blood of the wiurd at her tonch 
Took gajer coloors, like an opal warm'd. 
She blamed herself for telling hearsay tales: 
She shook from fear, and for her fault she wept 
or petolancj ; she (^ill'd him lord and liege, 
Ber seer, her bard, her silver star of eve, 
Ser God, her Merlin, the one paagiDnBte love 
Of her whole life; and ever overhead 
Bellon'd the tempest, end tbe ratten branch 
Snapt in tbe jusbing of the river-rsic 
Above tbem ; and in change of glare and gloom 
Her eyes and neck glittering went and came ; 
Till now the storm, its buret of paauon spent, 
Uoaning and calling oat of otber lands, 
Had left the ravaged woodbind yet once mure 
To peace ; and what shanld not have been had been, 
For Merlin, ovsrtalk'd and overwom, 
Had yielded, told ber all the charm, and slqit. 



*■ Then iBinMTii«ant,iiba-]i«t fnTth the ehtma 
or wDTW pwH md -of wdTing taadi, 
And to On fadlw tdc he Ir^ •■ '"^ 
And lot ta life ind tue and name tad bm«. 

" Hun crying ' I bsn latSt hu glorj mina* 
And alimkiDg ont 'Ofmll" tb« bulot l«tpt 
Adtnni die Gncn, ua -the dDCket«liaed 
Behind her, nod the foraet echo'd ' fool.' " 
Tiie third Idjll is Elame. 

" Elains the fair, XbiDe the iDraable, 
Ekine, the lilj oaud of Aatolit, 
High in lier ebunbtt up > torn to tbe Mtt 
Guarded the-ocnd aliuld nf Xuuelnt.'' 
Lancelot, the gresteet Of Ibe -raiiBd ixUe kaigbta, 'and the para- 
moar of queen GukkeTere.Btmjed onoe to Astolst, oiid there SnEuue 
aaw and lovedhini.Bttho'lieJoTed none 'beside'OTuiieTHre. Ho goes 
irom A^tolat to th« (Banoni .joiut <i{ Song ArtluiT, !!Ekme giYing 
him a token to wear. 



Had nuuT'd bii laee, and mark'd it en hii lima. 
Another aimnng on nndi 'heiglits irtfii mie, 
The flmter of all the -wut and all the imHi, 
Had 'bmt the aleeher fur it ; ^nt in tim 
His mood vu onni Dke a fisnd, anS Tins 
And dtoie him iitts wotw and eoUtoda 
T^agoBf.-irinmyetaliTing nnL 
Marr'd aa be wee, be Mcml lbs goeHlieit man. 
That eier anoag ladies mte in &U, 
And noWnt, wknn the Hfted -np bn ejn. 
Honerer marr'd, cf more than twice tier juaii, 
Seam'd with an andent fiinirdcDt ontbC'ctieft, 
And braised and lirmied, lbs lifted tip her tjta 
And loTed bim, wifli tint tore vhioh ins her Baem." 

LaTaine, the broUur of Elwae, goat vith Luucdat to the jonst. 
Lavaine, aired «t the {weseaoe af iMneelet, and «t the pros- 
pect of seeingthe grentlckig, .i^^or, sprnkB linud pmiaes in Lan- 
celot's ear. Thej apprsaoh "Um -piuim v^wre Airthur ie seated, and 
Lord Lancelot anamred ^en^ Laivame, and aind, 
" He jon call great: mine ia the firmer seat, 

The tmer lanoet but there ia mai^ a jooth 

Kow crescent, wlia will ciMne to all I am 

And otenome it; and in me tbeio dwdla 

No greatnees, sare it be aome far-off touch 

0( grealneas to knov well 1 am not great : 

There is the man." 
Lancelot is wenadad, amd, Juwoog feoglit in diegviae, he tells 
LaTaine to take him to the^Mnit's is the&ne^ forest, Trrhere Elaine 
comes, and tendei^ hotms ida. Whaa JaM tod , b^laaves Adtobt 



sod the maid who le«M bimmilii bb ■oaaeiaxmiiare, and hies ti 
the court, that be nay be aear -Uw g^it^ ■Qtuaemeae, for, 

" Hii honour rooted in dubonoar alaofl. 
And ftith nnfiutbrDl lujtt luui IslaeJf tma.'" 
" So in her tower alone the maiden mt" 

" And in thoce Sijs ihe mide ■ little uiig, 
And can's barnmg "Ttie Song ofXon and Ceathr 
And saDf it: iweettj ooold she make and sing. 



"Smet ia true lora tfao' given in vain, in Tain^ 
JlndiswaetiB doth whapnta'aa end te fain: 
1 know Dot which is awHtar, no, nnt'l. 

" Lots, art ihoD xnet f then Utter death -nmst be . 
Lore, thon art billw-; awset u death to me. 

Lore, if Heath be sweeter, let ma ^e. 

"Sweat loae, that aeema not jnade 4o £tde am;. 
Sweet death, that seems to make us loTelass cUf, 

1 know n«t ■which is aweetur, Tio, not 1. 

" I &ia would Allow Imq, ,if ^lat CaoU b* ; 
I Deeds mustioUBw daath,iiihaia«l]B farima; 
Call and 1 falbi^IbUowI letjRiilia." 
Elaine died— ere She died, writing a letter, and Baying : 
" ' sweet father, taniec and tme, 
Denj me not,' slia said"' jnn^DBVo' jet 
Denied ni; Uniuas — tUs, iumerer ttaagb, 
Hj latest: la; the latter in m; iisnd 
A little ere I die, and cloae the hand 
Upon it; I (ball guard it even in death. 
And when llaJieat.ie goneiium cntnty hiari, 
Then tak* ihe little hii an wiaoh .1 diid 
For Lancsletlslom.ad^iik itdihe ahe Quaanh 
For liobMai, and DW also iikethaiQmKi 
In all I han of >ioh,'aud la; ma on>it. 
And let there be pr^aied a chariot-bier 
Tot^ me tDtberirer, tmd a barge 
Be read; on the rlTer, clothed in bhujk. 
I go in Mate to amrt, to moA. she <Qiiean. 
There sniel J I ahall 9*^ ftr mine cam «alf, 
Andjncne ikjaa oui. apeak br me ao well. 
And theroforo lot ow damb idd man ahme 
Go with me, he can atear and raw, nd he 
Wilt gnide me ta .that paleee, to tka dons.' " 



" On the black decks laid her in her bed, 
■Sat in her tiaitd a Hlj, o'er her hang 
"iiie Mhen eaae lAh inuded blaioainga, 
And kiss'd her i^niat braw^«itd«a]iBig.M htr 
' Sister, Earewallia war,' and.anin .-. , 



THB BBTIEWBK. 

'ru«w>1l, iwMt liaUr,' puttd ill la tun. 
Tb«ii nw tbe dumb old nmlor, and ths dud 
SWcr'd bf tlia doinb wcDt apmud with the fiood — 
Id htr right hand ths lilj, ia her left 
The letter-7-all her bright hair atrtMaiiiig down — 
And III the MTlrlid iru olath of gold 
Drawn to bn waist, and ihe hcncif in white 
All bnt her fame, and that clear-featured &ce 
Was lorelj, for ahe did not teem aa dead 
Bat fUt i^p, and lij ai tho' she amiled." 

^ paUiM at the 
by two knighta iato the hi 

" Thea eamo the fine Glwain lad wonder'd at her, 

And Lancelot laler came and nin«d at her, 

And Uet the Qaeen herself and pitied her. 

But Arthur Bined the letter in her hand, 

Stoopt, took, brake Hal, and read it) thia was alL 
" ' Host noble lord, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 

I,aometime caird the nuid of Aatolat, 

Come, fur 70a left me taking do farewell, 

Kther, to take 017 hut farewell of fon. 

1 lored JOB, and m; lore had no retam, 

And thenfon taj true lore ha* been m/ death. 

And theiefoRi to oar lady QoiiieTere, 

And to all other ladies, I make moan. 

Praj for mj sool, and jield me bariaj. 

Praj fat mj aonl thon too, Sir Lancdot, 

As tboQ art a knight peeriess.' " 

Thtu ha read. 

And erei^ tbe reading, lords and damei 

Wept, looking of^n from Ma face who read 

To here whi<& lay bo utent, and at timea, 

So toach'd were they, balf-thlnking that her Ufa, 

Who bad devised the letter, moved again." 

Elaine was buried with gorgeous obsequies, ArUiur leading tbe 
knights of the round table. 

"And when the knighla had laid her comely head 
Low in tbe dost of half- forgotten kings, 
Then Arthoi spake among tbem, ' Let her tomb 
Be CDitlj, and her image tberenpon. 
And let the shield of Lancelot at her feet 
Be carven, and her lit; in ber baud. 
And let the story of ber doloroos voyage 
For all tne hearts be blaion'd on her tomb 
In letters gold and aiuref " 
The fourth Idyll ia Guinerere,— the saddeat and most meUndiol; 
—the Queen flies to the holj house at Almestraiy. 
" Queen Goinevere had fled the conrt, and tat 
Then in the holy honse at Almesbory r 
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Wee^g, nana whli bar UTa a little maid, 
A Dorica: one low light betniit Uiem bnm'd 
BluiT'd \>j tha cnepiig miit, for all ibrtxtd, 
Benemth a moon luueni *lbat at foil, 
The whiU miat, like t. faco-cloUi to the race, 
Clnng to tba dmd eartb, and the land was atiU." 

Her falseneH in wholly known to the " blamelesa king." For 

many weeks ahe remains unknown among the nnna. One ni^ht she 

laturspt inher grief, and to cheer her, her little maid sang tbu aang. 

" Late, late, bo latet and dark tha night and chjlll 

Late, late, >i> latet but we can antei stiiL 

Too late, too latet ;e eannat enter now. 

" Ko light bad we: for that we do repent; 
And learning tbia, the bridegroom will idant. 
Too l>ta> too lalel ;a cannot outer now. 

"Ho light: ao latal and duk and chill the night! 
O let oa in, that we may find tha lightl 
Too late, loo lata I J« cannot enlat now. 

" Have we not heard the bridegroom ii ao awaet? 

let na in, thoogh late, to kiss hia feet ! 
^0, no, too lat«! jt caonot enter now." 

One day 

" Thee rode an armed warrior to tha doora. 
A murmuring whiaper thro' the nnnner; ran, 
Then on a radden a cry, ' the King.' She eat 
Sliff-atrickan, lieteniDg : Int when armed feet 
Tbio' the hNig gallerj from the oater doori 
Bang comiDK, prone from off her seat ebe fell, 
And groToU'd with her face agunit the floor: 
There, with her milkwbite arms and ehadowj hair 
She made her ikce a darkneea from tha King: 
And in the darkness heard bia armed feet 
Panes bj hei; then came silence, then a voice, 
Monotonooa and hollow like a Ghoat'e 
Denouncing jndgment, hot tbo' changed the King's. 
" Ueat thon here eo low, Ibe child of one 

1 hononr'd, happy, dead before thj shame ? 
Well ia it that no child is bom of thee. 

The children bom of thee are iwoid and fire, 
Bed min, and Uie breaking np of laws, 
Tha craft of kindred and the Godleu hoata 
Of heathen awanning o'er the Northern Sea. 
" Thon hsat not made my life ao sweet to me. 
That I the King thoatd greatly care to lire; 
For thoD hast spoilt the porpoee of my life. 
Bear with me for the last time while 1 show, 
Et'd for Ihj sake, the sin which thou hast unn'd. 
For when the Boman left ns, and thei: law 
IMaz'd Us hold npon na, and the ways 
Were flll'd with ra^e, here and there a dted 

v.;i,GtH>«^lc 



OF prewMBdMB. nlnn!& ■■ nodwt.vtMg. 

Bat I iN»ftmi]£aU Uw Uiig»-irh«.d»ir 

The knigUhMd-Mnst of Uiia rs^u MMt itt 

Thtrealmi t(««lb(E nadtn nwr tlwr Hatdf. 

In that fkia ccdir at mj X*bb Bmodi 

A gIsiiMU. sompaa^i th* floiwr <tf nun, 

To serve u modsl for the mighty norld, 

Jbid berta f»ir begimiiDg of » tim«. 

Imads tlietn !^ tbeirhuda in nme aid vrcar 

Ta ratcmaoa Uie Sin); m if h»w«n 

TbrdrwHiMDaiies, and UiMi ooueiune M-tbucKing, 

To break tliB headun and. apbold Ifaa Chrialr 

To ride abroad wdinwi ng. b«im wia^*, 

To aptak no Blander, no, nor UsUn b> it, 

To lead BWHt livee io ponat chastitj, 

To love one maiden oaJj, cleave to her, 

And worship her bj jeara of noble deads, 

Until (he; von bar; fbr indnd E hnnr 

Of no more anbtje mntg* aider baevHi' 

Than ia the maidin panwnlbra maid, 

Not oolj to keep down the base in man, 

Bat teach high, thonghl, and ejniable imrde 

And coarCliness, and tbe deaire of fame. 

And love of trath, and all that makes a man. 

And all this throve antJl 1 wedded thee!" 

He lesTBH her ; she Baa not apoten ; her heart is fuU of repent- 
ance and deepest iorrow. Arthur goes to battle, never to return ; 
she ti) " distribute dok to poor sick people." 
" And for Mis power of mimstration ht. bar 
And libewiw rov tbe high ruik she had bene, 
Was cboaen Ahbeaa, them, an Abbeas, lived' 
Far tfana brief jaarai ad tbere^ an ASbeai, pnt 
To when beyond thus vraoes than is peace." 
An Arthuiian romance, derelopad audi gieatly bsantiEed hy the 
labour of a great mind, would, to. aome,, opaeaB a-tiiivial occuMtion 
for a teacher of mankiiid. TW tkoi^rtUbL^eadei' of these Idylls 
will not be lon^ ere he finds their true meaning. 

Looking at them, from, a, pneral point oCyfew, th^ seem to trest 
of woman's infiuence; indeed, this is the 3oul of the body before us. 
In the 'first Idyll, Enid's innoceace tciat^hB ORer unfounded 
suspicion, and sweetest hap^Mness fbUa'^Siiorett tnialHi. 

In the second, ViTiML, wily, senaoooe,. ajobitioi^ and beautiMi 
oyercomea the giant will of the safest ot isBokind, making him ha 
servajit and her slayei 
In the third, Elaine, the 

" Qelkatclj piua and marvglionaly faii^" 

lavishes unbidden love on a stranger, whom she knows not, be- 
hering him, in her intense lore, to be the noblest of men, although 
he is of men the most fealty. 



THS nrqcnn 



thfr canse of mntt tewi ' jb fe mjf 
devaatatfiBe- i«ani ninithedeatibof a. maiAj kcatt ; hopes are blasted, 
homesbnwen iip..lbTe is doubted, tratA is qaeBtibnei^ anil whjP^ 
BecaoMa great Queen, beToved bj a noble and fauBJesa Emg, is 
false. Her Jmlty made otbeea frail; the djaiieatioa tgreade.&nd 
pa± blama cornea, upon many. 

1m not to-3a,f Cke tne. dt^s of old P Ami ia not tBia poen^ and 
ita embedimeiatB,. > pietnra of tiroepastnpieaeat, Ukd:£aibuwi' Oar 
Poet Lawwite will be widaly thanked. &e & Wixk, ao' Sason. in ilx 
ample langaa^, bs nnzely^ ouano in its- essUeneCr w> jdeBsisg m 
its infiaeoce, 8a> eia&io^ in. it* aia», txid enehantiBg' aa mj novel 
in its varied and vivid picturing. The words are ao simple that a 
httle child may underatand. The thonghta are ao chaste and so 
troly jroetic, that for a hij^ssulod man to read is to be exalted. 

F.G. 
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3S. Wutod a. list of tli« aobjests oT 
■indj ntctHuj far B.A.. 

Ttuolgcct <^ llie inqaiier in neking 
Ok degree is to onBn the full pawera u 
hia mmd by the coona of stndj D»e«s- 

State the order of progTees[DD,.i(be- 
ther matlisinittics OE luigiugee, or what 
Bhenld come fiiat 

Aij inTannilibn forther tlun tfiat 
eniiinent«d vUl be aoceptAble. — 
M.B.La 

37. At political mwtinga, and mgtt 
dillf from pelidciaosof a oartain-olua, 
we bequendy heat the esfiteaai^, " oat 
glnioiie ODStitalioii; " now would! an; 
oE joor ifladoiB kindlj" iofbrm ma irhai 
is meant bf these tenns, and vhara I 
CIO find a popular aeaouDt of the hia- 
■017 of thia aaid coiutitiatJaB ? — A. J. 

3S. What (Veneh aerials an there 
paUKhed in England? I etaoDld be 
gild: if ■omftsf TDiir nibicribers iraaU 
TKomnend one wbiak ia cendacttd bjr 
mm of task in MteHraad which la 
ulculaM te eierate Ihe nind, and giv* 
> student an inaigbt iote tlie literary 
mdd «f taofx-^iiacoe. 



39. J^ W., a joDth of 16, iriD h 
glad if anj of yeor rradefs caa iafiirni 
hinr of thi beat method ef beeomiDg a 
nportsr? Hs is neUacqnuBt«d witit 

Aiiswnw TO QtjienoHB. 

28. Thagameof man— Hbeatadj 
of ttaia gamft is erajngntly esleaUted to 
pnmot* intellMnal iropntrement; if by 
thatiBiindcntsod Aremlaenof obaerr- 
■tioa, an4 a faellity fbr CDoeantntiDg 
tboagllt upon one lubjcot Tboee- who 
have good praeticf , and are foDd of Iha 
gane^ donbtleea Sad Uiat it terpens 
their m% and' indnoes the ability tn 
anrovd' complicKWd qaestisna. TeD 
there Have t«Hi many weak -minded^ ejlly 
men w^o have been firafc rate cheaa- 
players, who have eeqnired a Mnd sf 
jnggler'a doter*)' in Ille art, and whose 
feau bare been littls Imji tJian macrel- 
Iwbl Wb do not say this in support of 
tha game; on ths contrary, we racom- 
mend Caissa to study geomrtry or Bnt^ 
ler's Anedegy, as tin soRst meana of 
attaining his end. The game of chess 
ia all very well fbr the edoeated proles- • 
iionalmaa, i^oae mind has be«i trained 
bv a long mnrse' of study; bnl; while 
we jay to all, — learn to play, we do not 
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tbinki 

depend too much , _ . 

g<iod, forUilKtUiDiiuiit Man objnt w 
impiirUnt u tha upanaonuid impcoTe- 
meat of bis inteilKtiul poirsra. 

Foi infbmuiticiD on tLa onpa and 
biBt«7 of tha game, with toecdotee of 
oelebnted pUjen, he., wa raftr Cus>& 
to the EncjcIopadU Brittuuuca, article 
" Cheu ;" to SUnntoo'i " Handbook ot 
CheM,'p«bliibBdu]BohD'Bieri«ai and 
to a work jut pnbliibed, entitled, 



THE TOPIC. 



" Paul Uarpbj, the Cha« Champoa; 
hii Career," Sto., it, 6d.— S.E. 

31. The Bool of Enoch.— Jbm'u* 
book in eiielance parportioglo be writ- 
ten bj Enoch, — aa apoci7phal prodnc. 
tioo enppgaad to bare b«en lost fur 
agea, but ^scorered at the cloee of the 
laat centnrf in Ab;rsnnia ; it haa been 
translated &om the Etbiojuan XS. iu 
tha Bodldan libnu? of Bkbatd Lav- 
Teoca, LL.D.,and was pnbltahed at Ox- 
ford by Parker, in 1831.— S. A. U. 



^t tiCgic. 



IS THE PALUEB3T0N-BUSSELL COALITION SAFE FOG THE 
COUNTBY? 

The BDUell-Palmenlon ooditiM 
holds iti Tery aiietence bj ooncihalini, 
and benca will not do anything raah. 
haety, or foreefallj repagnant to Ibe 
bealthj national feding which i* it 
pteseDt aliT& Ai ita uiitence depend* 
on this, we may r^ard it aa aafe and 
traatwortb]', and Ibis alt the mom sn 
because the; know that thej are well 
watched hj men not far from aUe lo 
match them, on the slightest approach 
to disaeDsioo or diiaffectlDii. — Knock. 

" Tha HouH," holds tba reini J 
goremment pretty much in its own 
hands joat now, aod is not likelj to be 
led if it can lew), aod thongh it maj 
peimit workmen, it wilt not anSar mae- 
len; we may tbenfore judge oaiselTra 
qnite aafe with the present Miniatry. — 
Muv. 

Palmeraton haa the oonOdence oF the 
Emperor of the Frencb, and Rniaell baa 
the favonr of the Emperor of Aoatria; 
do we not see in the coalition in the 
ministrf the oecaiuming canie of that 
other coslitJon Ibat took tbe worid by 
enrpriaeat VillafranciF — Fop. 

National confidence ia dae to the pra- 
sent Ministiy, becansa it baa hoiinl); 
attempted to conatmct a goremmeat in 
harmony with the spirit of tbe tinus— 
compromise. It ia onlikalytbat ineneh 
a cHhtion any nnsafe meaanre can be 
taken, aa tba jeatooay of each fadioa 
adda its watchfnlneaitotheseiapnbM- 



The i^cs of tbe country, throngh 
tba mambere of tha ParUameat, called 
the coalition into power, and it may 
tberefiiro be deemed both safe and 
worth; of troat. — A. B. C. . 

Qaihbleis may donbt, but Ihiiiken 
most admit, thai tried and tne men 
who hare liTed over tbe frowns. of foea, 
the altacka of miaonderstauding ignor- 
ance, the settled hate of party, and have 
vanqiuahHl the whole oniied hoets of 
ConserTatism, hare earned a right to 
confidencs, and bare the power from 
which national safety rasolCa. — Stone. 

The confidence U the oonnti; in the 
Pabneratoo-Bniaell coalitim ought to be 
great, for it baa brought within the 
Miniatry a larger aggregate of individual 
piwer, and welded together an influen- 
tial political puty, pledged indiridoally 
and collectively to lib^^ nowa, and 
hound in honour to carry ont their pro- 

Tbongh tiie firm of Falmenloi, Ita»- 
aell, and Co., who have ancceeded to tbe 
liibiUtiea and disabilitiea of the Derby 
clique, and may therefore not be able lo 
make all their promissory nolea payable 
on demand, yet the concern ia sate, for 
the beat political capital in the coontiy 
( is staked in IL Confidence in anch 
circumatancea ia well placed, and tbe 
national safety aa " mre aa the bank." 



— H.B, 

Tli« present coiJiliou is compceed of 
the liadiDg meo of sll Ihe sectioDs of 
tin Ubaial p»rtj — men ot eiperiente, 
*l»lit7. and snpcrior t4leiit. Sucb a 
combliutifM] of tbs time it liai seldooi 
been the fortune of inj preEnier to 
EMlier arennd him. Thej an, alue, 
binding themtelreB with ona Hccord to 
llie proinotjaa of tbe public weal bj' the 
nfotmalion of old aboaei, aoU by the 
iDtradaction of 
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•liberty 



Johi; 



Bull, while undei the et 

fnteat ministry will bo in "good 

keep." — MabCUS. 

The Palmenloa - Bnasell codiUan 
will, no donbt, elicit from some of our 
Irienda the etroogut inimadverslous, 
eondenuung, u u unuatuml juncljon, 
the uiioa M the two stateamen of oaai 
iTond enmity. Bat judgments ruhly 
famed ue ddC on all occasions the most 
jndieioaa coDcloaioos. If, in this >n- 
prot^lu, we were to indite the pro- 
KTcanre yesn of tbe two EtstesBwn, 
with Ihar poUtJcsl acts, I iMak an sSr- 
nudra would be au appropriate sequel 
If *• go back to a disUnt dale ot oat 
political hislmy, when tactioui oppo- 
sition hsd a greater share in political 
debsu than it is uo« allowed to haie, 
wa End the eiistenEe of similar coa- 
lition. Let OB adiert to tbe " Fox and 
Horth coalition," iu 17S3, although it 
»u iial: dlreclln productive of any per- 
nuiMDt good, jet the disap^^oral of ita 
naaanies cansed the fonnation of tbe 
Piit adniinistra^n, which could not 
damand a mejority nuUl it appealed 
to the sense of the people, and so it 
•DWgthened its party, and gained its 
^ 'uds. Although the oalitioo above 
I ideiTed to tenninatad somewhat ab- 
I mptly, on the IStb of December fiil- 
miog its inaofuiation, yet its attempta 
tore&nnthe ueu abuses of our Indian 
, >i!iun wen laudable altemptB, that were 
L ualogons to tbe recent successful mea- 
I TOL. II. 



jpic. 1S7. 

Bures to ameliorale th* late Indian 

In a umilM pnsiiioa. then, ^tond the 
Derby admioistralion. beuing an affi- 
nity to the Pitt ministry { but tbe re- 
cent appeal to the country has disap- 
pointed tbe premier's anticipations, and 
confinned the present leaden in the 
command of the majority, and has 
caosed a resignation, as a natural con- 
sequence of Lord Uartinjctoo's motion. 

As 10 the ttifti!/ <if tie juaelion, aiA 
the public confidence which it merits, 
I think no precedents can be addnced 
to autbotiso a negative reply. Taet 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' by the I - 






withon 



being chargeable with using i 
perate expressions, that we hare not, of 
late, seen its equaL—S. F. T. 

The conditions upon wbich the two 
noble lords have coaXaeed being so far 
kept a secret from the pnblic, ic would 
be unwise and impolitic to attempt an 
answtr in the absence of a knowledge of 
those conditions ; bnt the aateetdenU of 
these nobis coUesgues are a sufficient 
guarantee to warrant ns to come to the 
conclnsion (particatarly after merging 
their Uttle differences in snch ■ patri- 
otic spirit, at snch a cntkal political 
critii), that thq/ are entitled to the 
canfidaice of the nation, particularly of 
the liieridfHirUi! that they an worthy 
of the high offices they fill, and that 
the cnantry oould not be in Mofer hands 
iu Bocb muafi times. — Celt. 



ciliate these factions, and in so far ai 
they do that, the miniotry — the form — 
is unsafe and unsatisfactory. — PbH. 

France and Austria have treated the 
ministry with disdain, evidently in the 
behef that a coalition, in which pra- 
Austrian Bnssell and pro-Prance Pal- 
merston are, may be used iu any way, 
without its trying to wince. If they 
had managed to make England feind 
and respected, they would haie had 
some rKOgnition from tbe Imperial 
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vhn lately t< 



I Ibe 



th«n. Ib it safe to trnst io mtn wbo 
art M much deflpiMd? — Feb. 

" Can tn-D Hnlk together nnlesg thej 
be agreed? " is an old qaestian, asked 
in «n old boot, which haa, we think, 
mine perCincDcj in regard to tha present 
Topic On what single pnint are 
Rnaseli and PalmeTaton agried, except 
that of place?— Ton. 

Knowing that the nttnistrj, oF which 
ttej fbim a part, can onlt succeed by 
paltering to thmr respeeliTs followers, 
how can the conntTT hare futh in the 
Pahneraton BdsmU coalitSon "of all 
contraries mixed? " — Au^n. 

CoaCtioD, witbont some principle of 
Goberence,ia not likely to prore laeling; 
must be kspt up by eoDiCant tnining 
and veering; and ii always liable to ■ 
anddtn diamption; it is tberefon on- 
safe, and unworthy of confidence. — P.L. 

If contraries, by nnion, become n«n- 
trals in the political world, then might 
be soma confidence Id the country that 
neutrality would be maintaiaed; bnC 
ironld it be wise to pnrchase that 1^ 
hating a do-nothing ministry in Bueh 
an eiigenoy of the worid's history in 
power, we intre gdng to say, but mart 
correct onrselTes and say, weakaaea. — 
Spebsl 

" FauJtli\g amtition doth o'erleap It- 
self and fall on the other side." Two 
Veltigeitrt hold the reins of goiemment ; 
and one must upset tha machine. There 
lu be neither confidence nar safety in 



have leaembled tlie' old mio in lb 
fkble —a denra to pltoK oli^— but, Us 
him, bare nioal signally fail«4. 

There is too great a difibrencs ofo^nin 
amongst them, aa instanced in the re- 
'' " lowed Scbooli 






—Die. 



i thongh 

not Sealed, and there are few old daei- 
liets whoEB cute do not gall in their 
giier's pretence, and create a yearning 
tb repay the infiiclions sufiiered. Pal- 
merston and Kaesell must contrive "a 
naw way to pay old deble " before they 
Ut beneficially together in the same 
cabinet for long. — TodoB. 

The cry of the counUy ig refiBm. Tha 
absence of true reformers in tfao catnnet 
a a breach of faith with the people. 

Ho sympathy exists between Lord 
Falmentim and Lord John Russell. 

Jn rhfir Beleclion of ministers, they 
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-T. Y. 

A GoremmenC, irlth Lord PabMr- 
aton ae Premier, and Lord Jcdin Bittdl 
aa Foreign Secretary, will not long n- 
tain tha confidence of tha oonnby. 
These two statesmen ate. in fact, n> 
tually oppoasd to each other, on some 
of the moat important topics which at 
present agitate the public mind Take, 
tin instance, the question of nbnn,— 
Lord Pahneraton does not oan a straw 
whether the representation of tha peo^ 
is placed on a wider basis or not. His 
coodnct for the laet few years, when he 
has been in power, sufficiently proles 
this. Lord John Rneaell, howerar, ie,I 
believe, sincere on this ^nation, and be 
is, perhaps, tha only man in the HoBtt 
of Cwnmons who can snccwafnlly set 
at rest this vexed qnaation, Tm' it has 
been tha chiefstudy of his political lift; 
yat, by an extraordinary combinalian cf 
circnmalances, he is plaiwl ia an offic* in 
which his whole ta^tsand energiegwili 
have to be directed in quite another 
direction, and one which to him is ot- 
tirely new. Lord John Boeseil, the 
great champion of reform, we find plated 
in the Foreign Office, at one of the 
meat critical periods of Enropeaii bli- 
tory, with Lord Pahnereton as bis leadar, 
— a statesman who makes no disgniae 
that his eympathlss an with the Sm- 
peror of the French, — and whwe dean 
for a strict nentr^ty on the part of 
Kngland cannot be so eincere aa lb* 
people of this country are apt to innglae. 
A Government composed of such diaoar- 
dint elements i> neither sale for llie 
conntry, or worthy of the pidjiio cod- 
fidencej for their acta, on the qoesCiBa 
of peace or war, may prove of the ntost 
fatal coDsequencae to the English na ' 



ether for jtta put ; tnd tarih a sodden 
nDioD, mud sfaslving of all put diSer- 

of no good to tbe coaaUy, uCi hss been 
■ceompliBtied to salt partj «nda. 

T. D. K. 
SiE, — The PalnierBton-BuHsell coali- 
tion il doomsd to deatinction; tb« ele- 
BMDts of diKord art too strong for it to 
bs held togctber. The well-known 
rivatrira of (he two chiefs — the nnpro- 
gratidTS pdicy of the one, with the in- 
ODCultj of ^e other, are loo much 
Ewtten of £uit to holdont any gnirantee 
thdr gamninent will b« 



; the <r 



) thej l 



_ _ . and failed 
tha mui; make-shifts of Lord Joha to 
{;ajn power, more from a Ioto af grutify- 
inf pereonal ambition than lo aivanoe 
th« iatcreBta and freedom of the nation. 
Th« alacrity with nhich Lord Palmer- 
rton tried to aerve the tjrant of France, 
by attempting to destroy the best and 
mbleat part of onr constitntion by his 
propMod Alien Bill— rhii teeming eym- 
pathy with tha cause of liberty on tbe 
ConHnent, whicli his acts contradict. 
Both of tham mtntlbe straightforward 
{rinciplea necessary to cominuid coaS- 
deoes from the nation in the line of 
pri&Bj tboy will purstie. Lord John is 
the wont man to bo entrusted with the 
ctntrol irfthe Foreign Office in tlie pre- 



tt fiiraign diplomacy was hnmillati 
n his character as a state 
dsgrading to the British nati 
•f them bave any clum 
country's conGdano 



,mpt 



Lord Pi 



when we think n 



■ im, lo, 



h» il gonal Lord John's day for 
■firing faith in his declarations has 
pasted awayj the people hare got tired 
of paying attention to his schemes, being 
•tire that what he proposes he never 
disuses, except or Ihe shelf, to be 



lifted down and recast, to answer the 
next favonrable Dpportnoity lo catch the 
popular fevoor, in assisting him again 
into power — to be again and again 
deceiied.— D. B. fi. 

" Strange times are these times," it 
a cry that haa been heard in every age| 
atid echoes from generation to genera- 
tion. And certainly the late changeof 
government and its attendant incidenta 

BtiuD of formerly irreconciluhle patliea, 
of Lord Derby was 
a goieramenl 



orertbro' 



told 
vould be the facsimile of perfection, a 
very paragon of eicellence; but tbe 
cabinet is hardly formed, when tb^ 
groans of a targa and popatar liody 
break upon onr ears, — the Biightires, 
indignant at finding that immortal 
patriot excluded from the very cabinet 
of Khich be was tbe principal anthor, 
havealready shown signs of the greatest . 
disoontcDt; here, then, is an important 
and powerful clasa of oppositionists to 
the present goremmsnt. But apart 
from the disciples of John Bright, the 
country, as an independent and abstract 
whole, most disapproie of the present 
government, as it intends to follow pre- 
cisely the oonrse of its much maligned 
predecesior both in foreign and domes- 
tic policy. In domestic policy, the 
national defencea are to he increased, 
and we are to have no reform bill tkll 

In foreign policy, the present govern- 
ment has declared by its leader and 
mouth-piece. Lord PsJmerston, that it 
Intends to follow the line which has 
betucKaliedoaibg itipredeceam'! lis 
predecessor had uM the conlidencs of 
the country ; >urely then srety reason- 
cknonledge that the 



isenl gov 



-R, D. G. 
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BirmiOffAam Mutmd Improremenl 
geeiety. — I'be Mcond innn*! pio-ntc in 
fDDiiMtioa with tbia flonriahing aociet; 
«u h«1d on Tnesdn;, Jul; 5tli. wheo 
■ large nnoiber of ths memben sad 
their friend a weni oonyejed to Warwick 
Priorj. Ther« the daf W4B paaied 
Is themnstanquilified enjojinsnt, some 
idiaperairg to view the manifold beantiea, 
nataisl and hlBtoricnl, of Wannck; 
others boating on the Avon; nbile 
many fonodaaipla scope for amaaement 

The weather wet Mtnaatllj fine, aod 
the arrangemente of the oominitlee 
were altogether latiafactoir. ETerjone 
letumed home longing for ■ tfttij 
npetition of so deiigtuful an eicarsion. 

Watbownit CoBege, Bagneater, — 
On Satnrday, Jnaa 25lh, we had tbe 
pleaanre of hearing a reading of Lord 
Macanlaj'a " Lajeof Ancient Bome," at 
tbe abore place, bj Mr. John Millard. 
The eahjecl waa dlScnlt, but the 
reader^A powera of elocntion and know- 
ledge of his aathoi carried him tlirangli 
with perfect ancceaa. Good reader) are 
•csrce; hnt Mr. Millard shows great 
promiae. Tbe reading wta the eacond 
of a course of three, delivered gra- 
mitonsly at the rwjnest of the principal, 
the BoT. C. Mackenzie, in aid of the 
fundi of tlw British Beneficent Inalitn- 
lion — ths readers being all membera of 
the evening classes, Croshj Hall. The 
firat and last of the conne — delirered 
June ISth and Joly Snd — nere hf Mr. 
Barlow, Jan., and Mr E. G.CUrk(i,A.A.; 
the former reading Dickens's Chriatniaa 
Carol, and the latter Tennjson's 
'- Maud."— E. A. 

Toxleth Lita-ary A saonattoa.— The 
iirst soiree of tbe nienibcTH and friends 
of this Bsaouatinn waa held In the 
asaociation'a rooms, Ulll Street (comei 
of Park Road), on Friday eiening, 8th 
Julj. This being tbe <mlj aaaociatiDD 
of the kind in tbe diatrict, and a great 
Interest tiaring been eicitod in connec- 



tion with its formation foiir nionlBa 
ago, the mention of its tint si 
raised qnile an excitement, and ths 
room, which was beantifallj' decorated, 
was crowded, Mr. F. A. Latham, pre- 
udent, in taking the cbair, congrUn- 
lated the members on the great sacctn 
of their association, wtiich. bad aBiy 
had a short career, jet waa pmmidng 
to become the largest and moat inflnea' 
tial in tbe town. After dwelling il 
aome length on tbe benefits deniable 
from sDch associations, ha eihortrd 
rach member to work manfnilj in 
cause of intellectual progress, and i 
cited aiisngeri to avail tbemadvei ef 
the benefits of anch institutians. 
George Lightbonnd delivered a ^ 
powerful address on " PoelrJ— refiitiii 
manj arguments that had been brought 
against poeti;. for its total want ct 
practicaUtj. Speaking of troe poetij, 
be aaid it was tbe aonl's as[uratiaii, 
and, therefore, must tend to ivtCj 
thoughts and holj feelings. Mr. R J. 
Woodbum read a paper on "Conrteej," 
advocaling most strongly courtesy at 
home, between parent and children, 
between maater and man. Mr. WaiD- 
Wright read an essay on "Kchea; their 
use and abuse." Mr. J. Denton tvti a 
very good paper on "Timei bow lost, 
bow gained; time killers, and I' 
stealers." Mr. Henry Ellis read a bu- 
morons paper on " Nonsense^ legal, poli- 
tical, socio], and poetical." Mr. B. "H. 
Grindley, Bon. Sec,, dcKTered an ad- 
dresa on " Chivalry; the paat, when in 
gorgeous pomp arrayed, and the pmeat, 
tournament de bal — tbe wordy war- 
fare, ths exciting debate, tbe light hr 
progress, and the battle of intellect and 
knowledge against ignorance and sapeK 
Btition ; and last (though far from leut), 
ths fight with the black, invinUs 
knight, to triiunph orsr whom «il 
secnre for na, hereafter, ths spottaM 
robe of purity, and tbe immortal, Dsrar- 
tading crown." Messrs. Edward Bobhi- 
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•on, J. WillUnu, Jamei Wnwor, and 
.bdmrd Gaorga,jpiTa ndUtiiHia dnring 
the ■TaDiDg. At ught o'clock the n- 
frathmoDt room wai thrown optu, when 
•II the fhiita in aeurai, tea, coffee, and 
lioufsctiona, were libenJlf praiidad — 
ibe whole btiag of the icoit richtrM 
docription. SfllatiDMS for tha next 
KsBJoD Kera sitmuielj dUtri hated 
doriDg the conremuione and pcome- 
nade. AmonRit the cnhjccts dova for 
■In next aoudDii are esuvE on " Early 
and Late Maniaeea;" "Crime and Re- 
fnnnalion;' "ChamUtrj;' ■" Ho" to 
S«ndy History!" " PopnUr Litcnitnre;" 
and *' Cowper;" and debate! on " Ser^ 
njon* in Seontar Plaeat;' "Capital 
Fanuthuienl;" "Direct vemu 1ndin>ot 
Tautioa;" "The Tendency of the 
Drama," Sec, &a. 

A *ote of thanki was paMed to the 
ladiea, on the motion of Ur. F. Ef^gioft- 
toQ, for their preeence, not oaly on this 
occasion, bat aLio at the urdinarj meet- 
in literary wicietied, hut which tende 
ereatl; tu keep ap the interest of the 
meetinga, to check eiiutability, and to 
cam* etriot decoTuio and attention. 
The naital compliment baiinf; been 
passed to the chairman, the soir^ con- 
cluded with the National Anthem. 

XitBamoci.— Ciari Street Yomg 
JIfcn'f inyropiinKBt Auociation, — The 
fotirlh anooal social meeting of the lo- 
cietj wae held in Mra. Robetteon'a Tem- 
perance Hotel, May 4th. Mr. Loto, vice- 
pnaident in thechair. Tlieproceedingi 
Gommencsd with an excellent tea; after 
which the cbainnan, in a few ai^ro- 
pruta remarks, gketcbed the progTeH 
of the sDciely, and called upon the 
wcrctBij to read the annual report. 
Mr. Uofiwea next deliiered an eioel- 
laV addreu on " Social Life." He 
remarked that man wag a eocial being, 
aaA that nearly all the bappineu of 
nun depended on eociallife ; and, if all 
bwi not lichee, nho vonld Etty, " we 
haHDottht power lo be happy, and lire 
IMMblj?' Had not the !>wi the kind 
xrd and the ejaipiitheuc tear when 
rmuiv needed? Trae bappionu was 



not to be foond lo the abcdee of wealth 
and iplendonr, batet the Gneidaof the 
true Chrietian : aud why ? — Iwcanaa 
all was in harmony there. Mr. UcKillo|i 
then gaTe a bmnoaroaa ipeeiih on " The 
Ladiee," end concluded by pcoposni; a 
Tote of thanlu to thoea preaeot tor their 
attendance. Ur. Greenaway delivered 
a telling addreaa cm " Salf-GUltuia.* 
The meeting, which wu ■ meet hsr- 
monioiu one thronghout, wai greatly 
enlivened by eongi and tnuei on (he 
Sutina, bj Meeera. Thompson, Irvine, 
McKillop, &c After the miul votee 
of tlunke, the friends eeparated. We 
may remaik that this society h>i Bn»- 
tained a heavy loss dnrini; the pait 
seasion by the death of their president, 
the Kev. John Campbell. This gentle- 
man was held high in eiteem by all 
who knew him. He look a deep iuierett 
In young men, and his death is gnaily 
lamented by this association, of which 
he was the founder.— JL McW., Sen. 

The BirTomghfim Yountj Afett't Men~ 
tal Improvement and Muiaat Aid Se- 
ciety. — The annual social meeting of 
this society wee, by the kind permis- 
sion a( Sir John Bstuliff, Mejor, held 

hall, on Saturday evening, May 7th. 
when upwards of 120 mambara aud 
friends eat down to an excellent tea. 
The chair was taken by the president 
of the society, tir. E. Walsun, who ad- 
dressed the meeting, stating that the 
annual soual meeting was designed for 
the purpoee of bringing the memhen of 
the society into closer connection with 
each other, so that Ibe title of the so- 
ciety, ■' Mutoal Aid," might be railed 
into practice, and that each might uid 
bis follow- mcmben in his endeavours 
to obtain the improvement of his mind 
and intellect, aud that brotherly lore 
might subsist between all the membera. 
The meeting was afterwards addressed 
by the Rev. H. Boydon, Curate of St. 
Mary's, who delivered an eloquent dis- 
course opua "Thoroughness;" by Mr. 
R. K. W. Lovcridge, recommending the 
Etudy of logic ia ut great importance, 
and uU'eriag uuiiy U'^ul and |irutii:al 
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nwarkf ; ud b^ Ufa. 3. Edmnidi, 
W. Sbaim, I. CUmpu, 8. Greirn, W. 
Alton, ud J. B. Bemiatt, in r*f*i«Di» 



th* ■> 






ud which ntimbar 
tktax logio ud gnmiiiar, doontiaD, 
dimwing, and phoaoRnfoe ahort-haod 
tilmw. As ij^Tuabl* nmung n* coa- 
chided abaat ten o'clock. — J. £. B, 

Olatgoa — 6ord<m Stittt Yom^ 
Mai» Smoeaian. — The ttwtnth au- 
Biul tuArit and nnnioii of ihit aata- 
ctatioD (whiab a m aonnacdon with tbs 
GU^ow YonuK Uea'i Socistr for Ba- 
ligioD* Im[inn«n<nt) wu bald io lb« 
FluUiD Boonu, on 39th April. After 
putikiDg of xa sbimduit mpplj aT tn, 
Ac, the pneident, Ur. John Dniukia, 
vba Dccn|Med the chair, opened tha pn- 
(Mdings of the evenlDg with rem*r)u 
•a tha tenglhened eiisteuce of tha 



re read by tha leipecli' 
•f the acniuF aeotion, which inetta on 
■abbslh moniinge. frani hslf-pial Hven 
to nine o'clock, ind of the junior, wbioh 
meata tha aama morning. Iron) a qnatter 
to tea \B eleven o'clock, which showed 
tbat tbe operations of tha aocietf had 
been tnore Bncceeaful dnrini; the pant 
^ear than any prHodlng one; tbat the 
•UDciatioo had added lai^l; to ita 
sietuberabip, and had more than a cor- 
reiponding increaae at ita meetjigs. A 
mannacript magaiine, for uonymona 
arliclca on general litsratun, titled 
"Straj LeKTea," had been rc-eatablishad, 
ud iuned monthly, aa Ihs fifth laries, 
and conducted wilh a considerabie 
amount of intcreet hj the aenior mem- 
bers; while the jnniom had regohrlf 
supplied tbemBelTCS with " Chsmbars' 
Jonmal," and the Britah Coatnmer- 
atofuf^— tha latter being an especial 
fcTODiite. In addition to the uiul 
rnaatHj eeaay, on Soriptore BDt|jeeta on 
Oabbath marniagu, the junior section 
had eatabliehed a monlhlj week-night 
meeting, % the reading and critidaing 
af essays by themselres, which had been 



well attandtd. Thrsagbaat the esenuaC 
intaicstisc and able addmaca wvt 
d^Tered by Mr. Robert Skimminf^ sB 
"A l[Dawl«d£B <rf' Seinmonfnl ta'ths 
Bible Student,'* in which was pvssentsil 

tempted to be eat op agunst the tMik- 
ings of Scripture on the gronnd thattfaa 
taachings nf nalnra were oppassd i» that 
of Iha Bible. It was laoidly *»a 
tbat, instead of brii^t of p nsrt to <«h 
I other, (hat when both wrre properly 
intnproled, the grastott harmoDy aad 
Biler prevailedi Ur. George 0(^>lairf. 
OD " Chriiiian Enterpriae," and lb. 



life; the benefit to be dented from tht 
cnltitatioD of ibe social affections, sad 
(he happineaa which it sBbrded. SsranI 
of tbs foimar members look part in (hi 
prureedings of tbe evening, and ei- 
preased their satisfsclion at acBiog sueb 
a lively interest manifested i> tbe 
society, ud wished it erery bdoosm far 
the future. Ur. James Aitken, in tlu 
coona itf hia remarks, stated that 
after removing to Diimbarton, somethna 
yean ago. ha was convinced there *si a 
field before him for the astahllahmentof 
societies similar to that which he ad- 
dreieed; and that Ihrongh bis hnmbla 
insttnmant^il J. he had eetaUiabed sueb I 
a society in Dumbarton, which h«l ' 
given riM, in a spirit of good will, hi 
other three, which were io active w«ik- 
ing Older, diung much good, ud frs- 
tamized with esch other at tbdrunsl 
galherinfs. Votes of (iuoks wen 
awarded to the retiring nffiaa-beann, 
the aprakert, fbtmer members pnsent, 
and the chair, which were warmly 
respoodad to{ ud after sintting a dis- 
miaaai hynm, the meelini; separated at a 
seasonable hour, after faiviBg' spent a 
highly iuteiesting eTSning. — J. B. 

FoiaUtan Commercial and Sadtl 
Pmoa,— Under (hia (itio, a tHinber ef 
young men of the aime ccmmereiBi 
prufossiou, and engaged in tbe asm* i 
■stsblisbment, bave formed themsstma 
into a society, tW (Ite parpoM ef U- 
lowing up the pursuit of c ' ' 
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kuMMge, eomliiwdtj -with tfac pro- 
■HMMO of s«ei&l mBd fKsndlj f««linga, 
■Bd tba iai3R«mD«it of th« meaUl and 
Dionl araditioD. 

Tkb ■ocintf, bued on tlis nme piin- 
(iph^ and intended to foiChcr the hid« 
•lids, as "matnal improrsnieDt >■>- 
datinB,' jet difftn frum tb«m ia mioj 
ra^Hcita. It ii to be qnite pmale; ii 
to Mmit no freih memben ; will altDw 
H Tacanof, &inn Tiuterer oinae, to be 
tSai Dp; DOT ii il diiBolnbts it will, 
iOt it, in'reeiitj, 1 bondtof tellowshtp 
Mtenid iblii for lifs, whereby the mem- 
k«a «aga|;e theniialTes to aagist one 
■Bother by evarj pouible meuu (pe- 
emiaij, at their d«d dinmioii), la 
■Uahung each pasilioas in sodetj n 
■•7 «aadnca to the welfsie of each, 
and tb* hapiunees and pnaperitj of alL 
- The bettsr to earry ont theae Tiewi 
beiddea the 'orjinarj mcetinge, then ia 
t* b« an anaiTersar; dioner at which 
alt the nanben, midiig within a 
reumable distance, are to pieaent them- 



The chief ot^ect of thiianniia] dinner 
b to gather logBther nch of the men- 
berg aa maj' have become aealterad 
thrmghoDt Che kingdam, and thaa to 
aflimj to each an oppoituiiitf of t»- 
caDDtiU); hia progieea in life dnring Uw 
paat jear, and hie pnepacU for tba 
fatnre ; and alto to aak and gilt mntnal 
ODUneel ai>d aaaiatasce. 

In the event of the boiiiiteet of aOf 
member canring him to diatant ar 
foreign parte, and ao rcndermg hii ab- 
HDce nnavcudable, encb member it ta 
commmiicate the recfaiute intomatloa 
to the Mcretar; in <^me for eaob aoni- 
Tsnaiy, and in ratoni ie to be infbnnad 
of tbe pngreee oF the society, and the 
poaiticBi of lla memben. 

Thii societr haa now been in exia- 
tenca for three montht, daring which 
time anno mj important qnntiani 
have been di«iuud, chiefly on com. 
meteial mattan, and conehiaiana airived 
at, which ma; be prodnctiTa {f mndt 
fntnre advantagfc 



UTERART NOTES. 



Tha Harrnao oration wai duliToed 
H viaal, in Latin, this year b; Dr. 
AUIi. The elaiucaUtf of the atjle 

" Pul Horph; in Europe," hiaOe 

1. 8. Utu> haapnbliebed his contn- 

fcs JoBH BowBiito and bis eldest 
dBa|hteT were ammg the passengera 
•noted in the Alma, and the; have 
lsniBm7lISS.init. 

Aa bjpotheiiB haa been set afloat 
that WiiUam and Mar; Ho*itt are tbe 
Mithors <a •' Adam Bede — " the great 
■nkaown " of the preeent Aj, 

Colin Blackbnrn, Es<i., now Judge of 
a* Com't of Qoeen's Beach, was editor 
tlElStandBlaiAbun't Beparis, a law 
iBltlligeooer. 



Habb Buh, E«(., antbor of " Tkt 
NoBiat of rta tforicf," &c., is giTcn aa 
the name of the editor of the " Naa 
Q^mUris BeBiaiB." 

Lord Shrtvubiuy hu been ooi^jae* 
tared lobe tbe "Naval Peer" whawritOi 
" Our Naval Foeition and Policj." 

LoBD Brouobak i* to be enter- 
tained at a public dinner in Ediaburgb 
in October. 

TBOtua Cabltlk has, wa beliera, 
bean mBlicaling in "the Mngdom of 
Fife," in Scotland. 

N. E. S. A. Hamilton, manager of 
the USS. department of tbe British 
Masenm, has written to the " rimca ' 9 
statement of bis reasons !oi beliaring 



LITBBART NOTES. 



UutUieCou-iER/oKo Sbiksspeut of 
1633 bw h«d tba MS. emniditioni 
thndn nuds on the Diuf in — fint in 
nodrm writing with ■ pencit.uidafter- 
wtnJa in BDiiijDB penrnmship — within 
tb( pranit caDtnr;. J. P. CoUIer hu 
raplM, UMTtrUing thit he ia not 
tttating, hot he hu not w jat hnoght 
tatimon J thit he hw notbecn itoattd. 
One CiiarnA, is, par txatttaiet, liU- 
nr7. ThaLi}idCliiDcellor(Cam|^ll)il 
khiBfmphiitofsanMrepnta. Lord John 
ItniHll a lut only t, biognpber, bit 
■mnHrhat of t, poet, sa ceujiil, ud an 
butoriin bMia«. G- C. LewU it 
ealtbritf u ■ phllo- 



hmoiu. SUnlej uul Cirliiie 
nums *ln*d} •molltd in tlu catalogue 
of Dobia antbora. 

Titim pnpbacies tbe downfall of 

The " Rniie Ind^pendanto" a vadti 
the litenrj raperintcndanco of Pro- 
JesBor Muaon. of Harrow. 

The &niiti&l report of the Briljali 
UDSoam haa been pnbliehed, and con- 
tain* moeh plea^inK and duirable infor- 
ma^on. Ate oioat interealinf; bctmsf 
b* girea aa a apecjmen, vis., the nadera 
during the past jear arenged 434 per 

Tbe sale of Wordswobth'8 libiarj 
haa taken place, and among tbe 1ittrar)r 
sales of the pneent mmtb (Angnst) 
ma; be mentioned choice poitjons of M. 
Libre'b librarj, and the eitennvfr anti- 
(jnarisn colleclioDi of Mr. W. S. FitCb, 
of Ipiiwicb. 

Nathahibl Natrah Teceived the 
first award of tbe Jewa' CDinineniDralion 
aebolarahip frorn the Conninl of UniTer- 
sily College, London, last montb. 

BoHH hss iunid a cafutal tnuulation 
rf Petrarch's Sonnets, by aeTeral "abla 
peiiB," preceded by Csmpbell's Life of 
the Author. 

Senai Morenlin, a member of tbe 
" British Literary Society," haa isaned 
a eomptriton between French and 
Spatnah,"! which maj'intereat some of 



Aiytt " All tbe Tax lUnni^ sof 

" Onoe a Week " are going on thrii' 

in^y, and do not ahow any tndeiKy 

wards the anJio-dde, i la "tbe Kil. 

kanny cats," which aagea pmphaded. 

The historian Prescott^s cottage bat 
baen ncantly aold, with a modaat eatalt 
'J Ining. It comprised a twi>.ataT 
booH, and about one acre of land, and 
embraced the calebratcd "Swallaw'i 
CaTa," and "Pea Island." Cbvlea 
Inebas, of BaaBm, waa the potchaxr, 
at S,360 dollara. 

Tbe statna of tbe Gr«ek i^aTc, by 
Hiram Powers, wit reeantiy disposed if 
byanetioii,atthepiiGa of 1,800 guiDMB. 
lite patobaser waa tbe Dnk* of Ckn- 
bad. 

On tbe 20th alt. ■ dinner was gitn 
to Ur. Charles Kean by a ccMpaBy d 
EtoDians. About 600 of this genlls- 
mao'e ftienda and adminn kcts preaoN. 
TbeDukeofNewoastls^neiilad. Ussj 
f^Mlemea spoke; anmigBt otbos, Ur. 
ObdatoH. Tbe baoqnat was aa bn- 
mense sucecas. 

Lord Stanley, a few days ago, prt- 
scDled an Indian debenture for £SOD 
In tbe library named after him in 
King's Lynn. 

Tbe lUeord atatM that Mtia Flomiot 
Nigbtjngale ia so eiCramelj ill, tbat tbe 
worst resnils are apprsbended. Bs 
strength ia diminished aadly. 

Dr. Robert Vanghan has raappeattd 
in his old field of hiatory. Lait mood 
was pnblisbed "RsiolnUms in Bace," 
bang tbe fint ioalalment of a work 
entitled, " Kevolutions in English Ris- 
tory i" it is a truly noble vohime, and 
well worthy of the editor of tbe BrUiih 
Qnorter^. 

A aeoond and cheaper editian i^ 
" Hours with tba Mystiee," In MM 
Tolome, is aDnonnoed, reriaed brl^*' 
aalbor, tbe lato lamented Bar. K A. 
Vangban, B.A. 

Several preliminary meetings hate 
been held in BirmiDghsm to organin a 
eommittee; witb tbe riew rf lakug atep* 
to sacnra a fitting memorial to tba late 
Joe*iA Stnrge, Esq. 



Coo;(k- 



^pO£|r pin. 

IGNATIUS LOTOLA-^ESUITISM. 

Ko mightier exigence, no more critical moment ever rose upon 
tlie march of Time thitn that which has been oamed the B«Tori 
mation, " The activity of the human mind was manifested in aU 
directions ; in the relations of men amongst themselves, in their 
relations with the public power, in the relationships of states, and 
in pnrely intellectual operations ; in a word, it was an era of great 
men and great events." 

Zwiogte, Lnthec, Calvin, had stricken heavj blows against the 
^nrch, and Loyohi determined on a crusade of resistance. In 
Faria he laboured zealously to undo the evil he conceived these 
men had wrousht j and led not a few to conference wilh those 
"holy fathers, who, by the persuasions of the Inquisition, en? 
deavoured to reconcile the erring children to their church. Inces- 
sant anxiety, protracted labour, and secret austerities, weakened his 
strength, and rendered change of scene and air reqQisit« to hia life:. 
He lefi Paris, bearing with him a oertificate of orthodoxy, signed 
by Matthew Ori, chief of the Holy Office there, and set out for hia 
native place. His name and fame spread far and wide. Crowds 
pressed round him, and dignitaries prmsed their hospitalities on his 
acceptance. Rejecting aUprofTers of patronage, footsore, wearv, 
a» a beggar, he persisted m toiling along bis weary way. Only 
when "the long waving line of th« blue Pyrenees' had actually 
hove in sight, did he consent to accept, in charity, a nse^ mule. 
Hoonted on this animal, he clomb the ridges of the range, and 
when descending towards the valley of Gmjiuzcoa, a deputation 
tttaa hia brother met him, with an invitation to make himself 
" at home" in the paternal castle for awhile. This he sternly, 
t^ogh nob sullenly, declined, and passing on, took up his resi- 
dence in a paupers crib in St. M^daieo's hospice. Here for a 
time, m holy poverty, he dwelt, eating a mendicant's pittanoe, ^et 
dnag a Hunt's work ; evangelizing from honse tA house ; refornung 
the maxmera of the clergy ; prosecuting, according to a then existent 
law, those who wore the legal oostume of wifehood while living in 
the immoral practioes of waif hood ; and shaming the purple-faced, 
miy priestB, by his self-inflicted austerities and ponanoes. Ee- 
membering some faults of his early life, he endeavoured to repair 
ihe evils in which they had resulted,, and with penitentiid sorrow to 
wipe away the stains they had left upon his soul. 

Th«realter he visited the whereabouts of his early disciples, and 
Ibnnd some dead, and others apostate, fallen back mto the world's 

TOL. u.] M [1868. 
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WBjB. He praTed for the salvation of the dead, groaned in apirit 
for the backslioers. and passed on to the dJBcharge of other duties. 
Aa the accredited agent of his confreres in the company, he 
managed manj matters relating to the disposition of their properties, 
Ac., and this done, be resolved to leave Spain, viA ValeDtia, for 
Italy. At this time Barbarossa II. was cmiBine about between 
Algiers, Italy, and Spun, intent on pillage, and creating nnei- 
ampled fear in every town along the Meaiterranean coast. Loyola's 
friends endeavoured to dissuade him ; but he was invincible, and 
went. A fearful storm befell him ; but ho at last reached Genoa in 
lafety. 

GnidelesB, though unacquainted with the road, he set ont from 
Genoa to Bologna. Crossing the Alps on this joomey, he came to 
a ledge of rocks overhanging a stream. A sheer descent and down' 
fsl, Buonld be slip one footstep, yawned beneath him. Clutchinc 
the vegetable fibre, which fnnged the chasm, he crawled, wilfi 
painful strain of muscle and of mmd, along the tbin edge-line of road 
that lay between him and death. This breath-Buspending feat 
accomplished, he went thoughtfully on ; bnt just as he was entering 
Bologna, fell from a bridge intoa ditch, and rose, covered with filth, 
and — the derision of the onlookers. Begging, but snccesElessly, he 
reached ttie Spanish college of Bologna, and found there help, 
cleanlinesB, and 'rest. Befreshed, he went onward to Venice, and 
arrived at that " glorious city in the sea" as 1636 whs closing. 
Here he did not waste the hours in 

" gliding ap her almU, u in a dream," 
but, aa was usual wherever he was, employed himself in teaching or i 
preaching. 5e won many to a holy life. The jealousy of the 
Inquisition, re-excited by recent events, led to his apprehension and 
eiamination as a suspicious person, but he gave satisfactory eri- 
dence reearding his past life and present doctrines, and it was 
ofBcially acclared that the Holy Office " found no fault in him at all." 

In Venice he acquired a new disciple, Hoeez of Cordova, and iJie 
iWendship of Cardinal Gianpietro Carafla (afterwards Paul IV.), the 
founder of the order of the Tbeatins (1524). 

Early in the year 1637, faithful to tbeir vows, Loyola and his com- , 
psnions met in Venice, and hastened jojfiilly to renew, consecrate, ' 
and ratify their engagements. It was unanimously resplved then, 
and at once, to profiler themselvee, souls, bodies, powers, hopef, 
wishes, and thoughts, unconditionally and unreservedly, to Pope 
Paul III. for the service of the church. Their only aim was to 
obtain in return the benediction of the holy father on an intended 
pilgrimat;e to Palestine. Lc^ola commended his companions to 
the kind^ favour of Cardinal Ortiz, a Spaniard, who had known 
him at Paris, and who knew, too, the rank and position of most of 



the fathers of Jesuitism. By him the young enthusiasts i 
&vourably introduced to the Pope, and had their suit graniea; 
besides which. His HoUnesa gave them a gift, tor outfit, &om the 
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Fapal treasury. This money they accepted only to put it in the 
hands of curatora to dispense in charity to the faithful, and they 
returned to Venice, as they had gone to Borne, in three compaoiea, 
suhsisting upon wayside ahns. The Pope's Nuncio, YeraUi, at 
Venice, gsTe the laity among them priests' orders, and they only 
awftited now the opportunity of departing to that land, 
" Over whose tctta nalked those blessed Teet 

Which fifteen hnodred jean ago were nailed 

For our adTsntage to the bitter crois." 
By ^he time of their reunion, one of those oft-recurring wars 
regardtng the possession of the Morea had broken out between the 
Venetians and^t^e TurlcB ; all commerce was suspended, and it was 
impossible iu any way to get a passage to the Holy Land. In this 
exigence, the members of the company of Jesus determined on 
going out three by three into the highways and hyeways of Venice 
and its neighbourhood to preach the faith of the church to all who 
chose or could be persuaded to listen. Beinjf in earnest, their suo- 
; „„ g^j ^ reviyal in religious feeling was the 



" Great floods have flown 
From siniple sonrces ; and great seas hare dried 
Wben miraoles have by the Greatest been denied. 
Ott expecUtioD fails, and inoat oft there 
Where moat it promises; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest and despair most nts." 
Fortune and fate conspired to keep Loyola and and his com- 
panions from then becoming the missionaries of the true faith to 
the Mohammedan misbelievers; and hence there arose in Loyola's 
mind the possibility, hitherto only half-dreamed of, of effectmg a 
inightv change throughout the whole extent of Christendom, and 
establishing an absolutism more real, a supremacy more permanent, 
a government more potent, than that which took initiation from the 
Vatican. This scheme, planned beforehand with Faber and Lainez, 
was placed before the asaociation for consideration. The various 
elements of it may be briefly enumerated thus, viz., Ist. The educa- 
tion of the young ; Sod. The instruction of adults ; 3rd. The de- 
fence of the Catholic faith agmnst all enemies, heretics, or infideb ; 
4th. The propagation of CathoUeism by miasions among the heathen 
and misbeiieverB. Its members were to be men of sleepleaa activity, 
of indomitable peraeverance, of unquestioning and unc[uefltionable 
xeal. They were to become the leaders and guides, the master 
Spirits among men, to push their inquiries into every branch of 
thought, and make it bend and incline Eomeward ; to mingle in 
every political movement, and impart a religious tendency to it ; to 
mix m the daily strife of worldlineas, and leaven it with the doc- 
trioes of the church; to beat back Protestantism from the lands ^et 
faithful to the Pope ; and to enter into a crusade against it by placmg 
thJamselTes in the van of inteUegtutd achieTement, and attracting 
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tke Bympathies of the public, tiU the church attained its old pre- 
domioance. And while in Europe the dihtow pedaotry of aeea, 

the selfishness, corruption, and ignorance of the old monaBtic Iifes 
and the multiplex round of outward obserrancea of worship were 
to be Btricken off, and the contempt resulting from them thruHt aside ; 
in eveiy land where heatheniam existed, the persistent step of a 
missionarf should he sent to compel the nations to come into the 
fold of the church. Each should he in himself preacher, teacher, 
statcBman, missionary, scholar, thinlcer, worker, baainess man, and 

flessure-taker, jet ail should co-exiat and co-operate in one com- 
ination, wherein a vow of implicit and unreserved obedience 
should secure unity of action, concentration of aim, successful more- 
ment, and a wholesome inte^ty of disciple ; — these were the sub- 
jects, purposes, and means hud before the small body of Loyolists at 
Vicenza for deliberation, and these they accepted as the ground- 
work of their order — the elements of the constitution under which 
they would henceforth lire and labour. 

n was an erentfVil period. The almost unbroken tenure of power, 
pOHsessed and held by the papacy for centuries, had been snapped 
asunder by the mde, gieantic grasp of a miner's son. The very 
keystone of the arch of oeing seemed to be in jeopardy. Doubt 
had led to revolt, revolt had ripened into rebellion. Thrones had 
been snatched from the hands of the Pope, pronnces had withdrawn 
their allegiance, individuals had braved iiis menaces, multitudes 
had contemned his anathemas. Against the claim put forth by 
the sovereigns of the Vatican of a divinely given, inisUible supre- 
macy over every matter of doctrine, discipline, and jurisdiction, 
the population of western Europe had risen in protest, and " the 
leaders of the reformation " were securing a place in the feelings and 
interests of all men. Crusades had been made u;aiDBt the enemies 
of Christ in far lands ; but a cnuade against heresy in the very 
territories of Chriatendom, the ancient patrimony of St. Peter, had 
been hitherto unimagined. A great crisis bad come. The hnman 
race had reached one of those bifurcations in the roadway of pro- 
gress where choice becomes inevitable, and the supremest wisdomis 
requisite to attain a right decision. Nor is the cnoiee easy. Indi- 
viaualism and centralization, the right of private judgment and the 
righteousness of christian nnity, divisive sectarianism and undividing 
traditionalism, had risen up for adjudication and arbitrement. In 
tids divine anthesis of men, motives, and aims, Luther, a man of the 
people, adopted and advocated the former: Loyola, an arislocrat 
and a soldier, took up and maintained the latter. The war of in- 
terests become intense, and the manly marrow of each is called into 
action in this most serious business. It is impossible, in a cramped , 
space like this, to explain from point to poin^- 

"Ths fondamcntBl reasons of this war, 
Wh«* grest dcdaion luth nmcti blood l<t forth, 
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bat &.ej may all be regarded as merged in tbis one eontia^eiicj 
given for instant choice— freedom of aonl, with all the risk it 
Drings; OF a complete mibmiasioii to tlie church, with all the guaraa- 
teea of safety that it yields. 

Loyola and his coUeaguee, honestly, as it seems, opposed to tLe 
cbaDses workint; in tlie circumstanceB round them by that arch- 
revoKitioniBt— Time,— resolred that they Bhoald endeavour to " win, 
not force," BubmisBion to the chuxch. They could not inaogorate a 
great and generous policy, but they could originate and work out 
a bold, far-sighted diplomacy, which might, so far aa human fore' 
sight can calculate, promote the interests, and uphold the authority 
of the church. On this they determined, and Loyola, Faber, and 
Iiainez set out for £ome, empowered to ofier a blind, unhesitating, 
faithful obedience, withprolean serrility and versatility, to any and 
every command of the Fope, provided the Holy Father should con- 
Bent to the solemn and legd institution of their company. Soldiers, 
drilled, trained, and banded; cavahers, equipped, hngaded, and 
liaked iu purpose and friendship, they would rush agaiust the dis- 
united mob of Protestants, and achieve all their victories for Borne. 
Kings might purchase spies, and statesmen elaborate a secret ser- 
TJoe, feeless and unfavoured but ia this one fact — authorization — 
they would, with all devotedness, work with a wider, wiser, deeper 
pertinacity, for the reclamation of the lost places of Christendom to 
papal suMerviency again. The Pope, Paul III., hesitated when 
they said — 

" D«ar Sr, to aar endmvaars give coiiMDt, 
Of HuTcn, not ns, mate an ciperimoDt.'' 

but it was not a time to refnse any aid, — especially such aid as this, 
— and on 3rd Oct., 1640, the Society of Jesus was favoured with 
distinct eccleeiastical existence, by the issuing of a bull, approving 

Cardinal Richelieu affirmed that the " Constitutions of the Society 
of Jesus wore models of administrative policy ;" and they certainly 
do seem to bear the impress of a master mind. As the earliest 
printed edition iraa not published till two years after the death of 
the founder, some debate has arisen as to their authorship. The 
general irapressien is that the initial form, method, and matter 
were AtrnisDed by Loyola, that they were perfected, extended, and 
rendered more elastic and pervasive by cautious, far-seeing revi- 
sals by tlie early members ox the company, but that they received 
their final codified forni from Loyola's successor, Lainez, a man of 
more matured mind, more varied culture, and of a wider, tiiough not 
less tenacious, grasp of thought. 

But to give official being to the Institution which had been nursed 
and fostered for the very purpose of conquering and destroying 
Protestantism, one signal, all-important st«p required to be taken — 
the election of a general of the crder- The consummate importance 
of this decisive act can scarcely even now be estimated. The gene- 
ral was to esereise " sole and undivided command ; in him sEould 
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Christ be honoured as preaent in his person," Obedience, withoot 
regard U> purpose or consequence ; absolute and blind subjection, 
eren to the eoraplete and entire abjuration of self-will and personal 
feeling, toot the position of chief and sole Tirtueinthis association; 
and each member, like a Staff in the hand of its irielder, and m 
though he was dead in himself, and alive only by the spirit of his 
commander, was to yield himself unreservedly to this one man, ia 
whom should be vested for life the will, the being, aud the well- 
being of each and every member, without the need of accounting 
to any one for the use he made of his authority or influence. This 
supreme guidance was unanimoualy confided to Loyola. He resiled 
and recofled. A sense of his unworthioeaa daunted him. Thej 
insisted, and not until he had poured into the ear of a father con- 
fessor the irhole sum of his objections, aud he rejected them as 
irrelevant, did Loyola wed bis hand to the sceptre of a dominion 
more intimate and judicious than that of kings and popes, Se 
was now in the place of a divine providence to nis associates, and 
the intense reaUty of his power received confirmation by a solemn 
and extraordinary ceremony of installation held Bimultaneouslj in 
the seven chief churches of Rome, on 23rd April, 1541. The chief 
display was made in St. Paul's, without the city, where Loyola 
— " Qui filt de ses sujets le vainquer ct le pere," — administered the 
euchaxist to hia slaves, and he and they renewed together their 
vows ofperpetual poverty, chastity, and obedience, before the allar 
of the Virgm, and they took the oaths of unconditional submission 
to him, whUe he declared that the Pope should hold to him, so far 
as obedience was concerned, the place of God. 

The enthusiasm, perseverance, pilgrimages, mortifications, self- 
vnflictions, long brooded enterprises, bold schemes, and sturdy re- 
sistance to a seeming sorry fate, which Loyola for years on years 
went through, were all rewarded in this grand burst of official 
installation. With Borne for his head-quarters, and a council of 
assistants, yet himself the while absolute in power, from whose 
decisions tliere was no appeal, he sat down to plan the campaigns, 
and conduct the warfare of a, soldiery more enthusiastic and less 
corruptible than Europe bad ever seen before. In the mysterious 
seclusion of his dwelling in " the Eternal City," the daily move- 
ments of the whole world — palace, senate, council, general s camp, 
conference, assembly, convention, public meeting, or conspirators 
hiding-place — at borne or abroad, had all its proceedings noted and 
markedTout for him, so that all the on-goings of men were open to 
his view, and could be used as be listed for behoof of the iotarests 
of the society of which he was the head — to push its advantage to 
the utmost verge of enterprbe and daring. 

Loyola governed the conventual house and the order well, and 
took his turn, in proud bnmilttr, at each employment, great or 
menial i studied the art of preaching sedulously, and underwent a 
most eitensive course of self-culture. An intense and wide-spread 
anxiety for the welfare of souls Loyola kept before the minda of 



ft special duty, and he was himself maeh coneulted 
^DBcience," for the solution ofcasaist difficulties, and 
of heretics. He had a peculiar tact in feeling bis 
way to the heart, and of touching its most delicate fibres into tune 
with his ovrn purposes ; aud he commouly succeeded in awakeuins; 
a solema and earnest iutensitj of spirit in the persons he addressed. 
The keen-heart«d freshness and fervour of his thoughts sinuated 
into the soul, and iron a oestUng place in the very core of the 
hearer's mind, and his earnest pleading made earnest converts. The 
order greir so rapidly and so strong, that the original limitation to 
sixty members, insisted on bv the Pope, was, at the earnest prayer 
of Loyola, completely rescinded (1543),and the memhership increased 
with astonishing rapidity. The adherents knew no such word as 
"fail;" success somehow or other always favoured them, and the 
world generally favours the succesfful. Houses of the order spread 
throughout the whole of Catholic Europe, and penetrated into not 
a few of those lands where Protestantism had talcen firmest root. 

In Home, Loyola inaugurated two great and good institutions, 
viz., an asylum for converted Jews ; and a Magdalene Hospital, 
wherein erring females might repent of the past, and reform for the 
future^two works sufficient i& themselves "to gild with glory" 
any name. 

Pressure of space prevents us from giving even an outline of the 
progress attained by the Jesuits, the amount of work they con- 
summated in profound mystery, and how they made, aa if by dark 
and hidden means, their scheme permeate tbe world. Joam III. 
of Portugal, eager to convert India, asked Loyola's help, and Xavier 
and Eodriquez were sent to him. The fonner weut to the Por- 
tuguese settlements in Hindostan. and there acquired tbe renown 
of a saint, the glory of an apostle, and the canonization of the 
church. Of him, as the earliest embodiment of the missionary 
spirit, we may again speak, for he too was an Epoch Man. The 
latter remained at the court of Lisbon, as governor of the Jesuit 
college there, until Loyola's jealousy of Eodriquez' personal accept- 
ance with his subordinates, as likely to put his mflueace and general 
sovereignty in jeopardy, caused his removal to Arragon, brought 
discontent into the hearts of the novices, and led to tbe composition 
of the work which embodies the prime element of Jesuitism— an 

SiaUe ■' On the Virtue of Obedience," — addressed at first to the 
Ttuguese and Spanish members, but aubsequently made canonical' 
throughout the whole company. 

Sftlmerou and Broct were furnished with a papal safe conduct 
Ireland, but, by mistaken arrogance, failed to effect a footing. In 
France a like indiscretion hindered their progress. In Germany 
they mot thorough and uncompromising opposition, although they 
endeavoured to mystify the doctrine of justification by faith for 
their own ends, by substituting their blind faitb in their general 
for the teeing faith in God which Luther preached and felt. They 
ware not, however, wholly auccessless, hut managed to acquira 
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Bavaria as a base of operation agaiiiBt the Seformen, and to win 
over Peter CaniaiuH, the compiler of a Catholic catechiem, and a 
man of considerable range of talent. In Bohemia and Hangar; 
they epeedily attained settlementB and influence, and an institntion 
waB opened in Home for the training of joune Germana aa mis- 
Bionanea of CxtliolioiBm in their native land. In South America, 
Faraguaj was organized ; the Indiana of the Pampuwere civilised, 
and yet cut off and eecluded irom intercourse with the onterwocld. 
.. In Italy they had many friends, favourers, and patrons ; but in 
Sp^i&T -^r^fiative country of its founder, Jesnitianigained its widest 
acceptance, and its highest position. Francis Kirgia, Suke c^ 
Gandia, first supported, and afterwards joined the order, Atoes, 
in Valencia, eoiild get no meeting-place large enough to accommo- 
date his hearers ; and Francis Villanova, in the same city, found 
numerous adherents. The court and the nobility of Spain patronised 
them, and they became the father confesEors of the leading men of 
rank. In the Netherlands, Faber succeeded so well, as to persnade 
several students of Louvain to abandon home, country, and friends, 
and follow him to Fortngel. Everywhere this immense secret guild 
— animated by one purpose, though employing all means ; and 
guided by one prescient intellect, though eiercising every facultf 
of each individual member— crept intokings' courts, collegiate halls, 
lordly palaces, concubines' confessionals, peoples' confidence, and 
papal favour. Unwearying icatchfalness, unslumbering zeal, patient 
persistency, keen prying into every avenue opening the least hope, 
and an exhaustless cunning, led to a success such as the papal power 
had never attained even in the days of its mightiest preittge, its 
indisputable supremacy. From being servants, Uiey became eqtiak, 
then they aspired to mastery, and aimed at giving law to Catholic 
Christendom. How could it be otherwise, when men were so j^ia- 
lanxed together for the accomplishment of one purpose that ea^ 
conid say — 



Tb&t shall bi 

Like GodV own presfnee — everjwhere, jet nowliflrB — 

The iniisiblB control by which Home rules 

Ttie nniienal miad of msn I " 

of Trieste for Claude -le-Jay, a car- 
resisted th^ earnest and reiterated 
entreaties of his former patroness — Isabella Eosella— to andertaka 
the spiritual oversight of herself and a few female friends to prepare 
tliem for duty on earth, for beatitude in heaven. He advocated the 
rehabilitation of the Inquisition, advised the assembling of tb 
Council oF^ Trent, and in many ways, while professing to be merelty 
the Joseph <of the papal Pharaoh, became in reality thje Jacob of the 
Esau of the Vatican. 
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The long-ntatnred &nd well-oonHidereil scheme of Iiia life was 
^tting moulded and fasbioned to hie will, and was working iUelf 
lato perBifltent realization both in the church and in the world. 
The keen intnition of a maater-mind, at the first glance, TCTealed to 
him what to do end what to avoid. With peraiatent consiBtency of 
thoaght throughout, though often bj means of the most apparent 



— eren flagrant — incflnsistency of act, he elaborated the grand pUn 
of working a new aoul into the papocj under the ver; death whi ' 
the Seformation was causing. That no means might be left u 



spared or untried, he set himself to the revisal of the Constitution ; 
and taking the light of experience to gnide him, attached such ex- 
planations and annotations to them as have won for them the praise 
of Bichelieu and the wonder of all who have examined them, aa the 
most recondite and succesaful attempt at the total excision of self- 
will, so that the individual might — 

Skve as iDbsHmeot to Bomo's csaM and heaTen's," 

which the craft of genius has ever socceeded in eETectin^ — as an 
ag«ncj for moulding anew the mind, temper, and disposition of a 
man, bo aa to transform his personal being into imperaonahty, and 
make him a, sool and body tDat, retaining all its inborn powers, is 
yet submissive to a will whose purposes it knows not, and whose 
aims it can neither measure, fathom, nor influence. A grand abstract 
potency, overmastering all other powers, dominions, and principali- 
tiee, had risen — a besutiful and pure conception — in the mind of 
L(^ola, and so far — but much less easily and innocently than he 
imagined — had be managed to extend and exercise his scheme. 
But the Atlantean weight of a world's moral regeneration was 
greater than any human soul could endure, and be fainted in the 
midst of the anxieties that grow up around a chair of super-re^ 
power, when occupied by one who has compassed empire for him- 
self. In 1550 he petitioned for release from the generalship. This 
could by no means be granted, and a sense of the difficulties of his 
position broke down in him, for a time, both health and mind. He 
recovered, and, with his wonted skiU and clear foresight, set his 
hand to the helm, and held on his former forthright course. All 
alliances with other brotherhoods he steadily eschewed, and he 
laboured with intense might to outqoirk the work of the "heretics" 
belonging to the reformed churches. 

Tronbles rose on his oath. In France an opposition had begnn. 
Lainez was getting tired, for which offence Loyola ordered him to 
compose a Catechism of Catholic orthodoxy. A lebellion was threat- 
enea in Spain and Portugal. Charles V. and the Pope were quar- 
relliog, and Loyola was suspected of conniving at the success of the 
emperor. Cardinal Caraffa, his former friend and then enemy, 
acceded to the papal tiara, and rain seemed imminent. But Loyola, s 
diplomatic akill had been thoronghlv trained, and through all the 
difficulties of his position — the oars and stormy tides of these 
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erentfl — he steered BaoceesruUj, becaiue he had within hiia "ike 
fixed persuasion of eucceBs." 

To the uDTexed qaietude of nnt^mpted hearts, the perplexities 
and embarrasRmeiitB of the pathway to " ambition's airy Heights" 
are iocoaceiyable ; and the ngid discipline by which it is requisite 
to barrier in one's most private and intimata deaigng, admit of no 
explanation to those who have not laboured and wrestled for na 
object outBtretching the reach of those by whom the work was 
done. By a system of mysterious colonization he had formed a 
State within the State, a cnurcb within the church, worked hie own 
will therein, and yet held Iriendly relations with both the powers, 
which ought most naturally to have felt jealous of his life and iti 
results. Loyola was master of his own soul, hence he overmastered 
others ; but the penalty of eiceBsive labour — premature decay- 
requires to be paid, and the inexorable creditor comee at last to 
claim a settlement. Sickness overtook Loyola, a sickness uata 
death. He declined daily, hourly. Eome and Spain were mar- 
shalling to arma. and the din of the elements and coucomitanta uf 
battle was heard everywhere. He was removed from E«me. He 
joyfully partook of the sacrament. He sought and gained the 
benediction of the Pope. On Friday, Slat July, 1556, about an 
hour al^er sunrise, hie couch was surrounded by a number of his 
sorrowing disciples, for He Messenger was now expected. He 
faintt}[ ejaculated, " Jesus/' then, falling back, expir^. He was 
then in his fifty-sixth year. Forty-tuee years afterwards, the 
church for which he had done so much proclaimed him one of the 
bead, by order of Paul V. ; and Pope Gregory XV., in ] 622, had 
himcanonized, on the petition of the members of his order, aa a saint. 

Lain ez succeeded him in the generalship ; and Borgia, at bis death, 
in 1665, attained the supreme rule. Under these men it acquired a 
development more disastrous to human felicity than Loyola foresaw 
or planned. The moral sophism of unconditional obedience received 
a practical development, which made the fallaciousness of the theory 
manifest and palpable — and showed its inconsistency with the pro- 
motion of righleoueneBS of life. 

The space occupied in narrating the details of the remarkable 
life of Loyola unfortunately circnmBcribe our estimate of lus 
character to brief limits. A mere ecclesiastical zealot he waa not. 
He was a soldier in disposition, by habit, through training. He 
knew little of recondite reasoning, and had that fatal facility of 
belief which underlies much of the mysticisms of the earth. Few 
doubts troubled him j Scripture never suggested new tibonghta to 
him. He was the incarnation of religious conservatism. Thongha 
sincere child of the church, his wonderful company owes its origin 
to Protestantism, and is, indeed, one of its most singular products. 
Wor can we doubt that, in Heaven's view, its institution was useful. 
It produced a real reform in the ditdpUne, though not in the Ak- 
tnae, of the church, and it gave the members of the Reforming 
tecta an inducement to union, as against a common enemy, which 
prevented the Beformation hom bei^ming a war of sects, and a eon- 
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test of BchigQiBticg. It drore to tke test-point the theory of the 
Bomiah Church, and proved that such a umtj of faith and practice 
aa it demanded was incompatible wilh freedom, happiness, or holiness. 
It trained the thinlcers of that age to furnish themselTes with sach 
learning and skill as might enable them to cope with theee subtle anta- 
gODista of free religion. It hghted the lamp of controversy in the 
churches, and kept thought burning, and the student's lamp ablaze. 
It eiiiited the patient watchfulness of men, and caused the noblest 
miods of later times to Stand out against their aggressions. Imperial 
papacy and free religious thought were brought into pure antagonism, 
and the verdict of the ages has, again and agaio, been given against 
thesysfcemofwbich the Society ofJesus is the soldiery, and in favour 
of the Keformation. The protest has been made in all countries, 
Catholic and Protestant alike. Historic life, like human life, de- 
pends on the co-active agency of opposite forces : and trae tiie is 
found only where the good overpowers the evil, but yet is kept in 
watchfalness against encroachment or attack. A great and noble 
thought, however, lies in the core of Jesuitism — the duty of supreme 
and unconditional obedieuce to the captain of human salvation, Jesus. 
The ideal Jesuit is one to whom life's whole duty is summed up in. 
and consummated by " obedience." The reproach of Jesuitism is, 
that it belies and vilifies the name it bears, and has devoted to the 
choreh the earnest eneray of those spirits which ought only to have 



been used for Christ. Loyola, the philosopher and legislator of an 
Order, hitherto une:canipled on the earth, may be exonerated from 
the blame of the unconscientious wrench which has been given to 
his scheme. Mistaken as he was in the homiige he felt and gave 
to the church, he never faltered in the enthusiastic honesty of hia 
career, nor did ha suffer emotion to lead where reason disapproved ; 
nor did he ever purpose that the consistent fervour of his disciples 
should be employed in working out schemes inimical to the hap- 
piness of man. Least of all did he imagine that a time should 
come when the inteosest form for eipressiog the most hatefiil 
hjrpocrisy and criminality should be condensed into one single 
scathing word — JeruitUm. He was too truly poised and balanced 
in mind himself to infer that, if men were bound to unconditional 
and unresisting obedience to any power save One, that power must 
err itself and mislead others. Unlortunately, he had been converted 
by other agencies, and stimulated by other examples, than those ol 
Scripture, and there was much of the factitious, not to say the 
fititious, in the saintship he emulated. Taking him all in all— con- 
dition, aims, works, faith, life — he seems entitled to the character 
i>f being; a great and good man. That his work succeeded in his 
life, and failed soon ^er his grasp was loosed from it, is of itself 
high evidence of this ; and if his life's earnest purpose waeeventually 
unsuccessful, in so far m the overmastering of the Keformation 
ent«red into his scheme, let us acknowledge the great counteracting 
i^ncy of Providence, which teaches by the inexorable syllogistic of 
luatoiy, that good must predominate and evil perish, and that He is 
Stn ever out of evil still educing good. 8. N. 
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ABE UT0BGIE3 MOEE CONDCCrVE TO DEVOTIOH I 
THAN EXTEMPORANEOUS PEiTEEP | 

AFFIBMATITB BBPLY. 

Wb cannot but think it a privilege t« be permitted to take p»it j 
in this intereBtiiig diBcusBion, more eapecially to have been the 
leader on the affirmatife side, and with pleasure we address oui- 
selTca to our present duty of replyine to our opponents. 

We quite agree with " Nemo et Ivan Modoc " that it would be 
absurd for a pareut to prescribe a form of words, and require 
his child to use those words and no other, in his intercouna 
with him ; and we may even admit that the most beautifal 
form ever written must De iuadequate to meet all the require- 
ments of the trje Christian. But our opponent does not appear , 
to catch the correct meaoing of the question under discnsBion. It 
does not refer to private devotion, but to devotion in public plaees 
of worship. The relationship existing between a Christian and Giod i 
mav well be compared to the relationship between a parent and 
child, so far — hut bo far only — as private devotion is concerned. A | 
child addresses its parent from his own heart and with his oion lift, 
and BO does a Ohrietian his God, when he offers np in private his oum 
individual petitions to the Throne of Grace ; but here the compBri. 
80D ends. 

Our opponent informs ub that he has no objection to the use of 
the Lord's Prayer, but that he does not, therefore, admit the validity 
of other stinted forms, because, to use the weighty and expresuvt 
words of John Milton, " fhere he no other lordt that can tttrd 
viith like authority/." We would, however, ask. If a dissenting 
minister chooses to stint by making; a short prayer, when onr op- , 
ponent would like him to be more liberal, is it in our Mend's power , 
so to direct the minister P or, has not the minister the " anthoritf " 
to do should he think &tP 

Our opponent appears to argUeas if it were customary for dissen- 
ters to enter their places of worship, each one to offer up his ovs 
(irayer, instead of for the minister to pray for the whole congregs- 
tion, they adopting his prayers as their own. To-day (our friend 
says) a Christian may find a fixed form of prayer adapted to hif 
case, and therefore may use it with profit and enjoyment ; but to- 
morrow he may be beset with temptations, and so on, and that, if 
he uses the tbrm, he uses words which do not suit bis case. Why, 
all this is applicable only to private devotion ; for if liturgies do not 
. meet all our wants, how can a minister supply the deficiency P nnk»< 
our opponent means that previoue to every service the different 
members of the congregation inform the minister of their troDbl»> 
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in order that he maj offer a word " in leMon " for each. If this be 
iha cue, then it eomerhat reaembleB a ajstem of coufessiou. A 
miaiater knovs hia own wants, but he cannot know those of others. 

Our opponenttriumphantl^ states that ChriBtiang need no supple< 
menUaj assistance to worship their God,— that they have in their 
hearts the power to do so mthoul any aid, sare that of His Holj 
Spirit; and that when going to the house of prayer they go emptj- 
baodod, there being no need of any Uturgy. Surel? he does not 
mean to supersede the aid of the minister 1 Is "Kemo et Iran 
Madoc" a member of the Society of Friends P if so, we are not sur- 
prised at his reasoning. 

Our opponent is incorrect in assuming that we compare the Bible 
to the prayer book in the manner he mentions ; sucli was far from 
our intention, and we thiek no Janguage of ours warrants the 
assumption. He reminds us that liturgies are of purely bamaa 
origin, — we do not dbpute the fact. 

" Saxon " baa written much which baa no bearing whatever on 
the present subject. It wUl not be contended, he aajs, that church- 
mea of the present time are, as a class, more devout than dissenters. 
We ask, are they not aa deTont P We do not wish to retaliate, or it 
would be an eaay task, indeed, to draw quite as unpleasant a picture 
of tome dissenters as " Saxon " has done of some churchmen. But 
we must be excused, and may be permitted a Uttle dirersion from 
the point to observe, that it should be borne in mind that the clergy 
of the Church of ^England are strictly gorerned by laws, and placed 
under such a discipline that any transgression is brought to hght, 
and made public. The dissenting ministers, however, are not under 
■uch laws and discipline, and, consequently, transgressions on their 
part are not often made public. The question arises, Supposing the 
misdeeds of the dissenters, and the misdeeds of the members of 
the Eatablished Church, were all enumerated, which would pre- 
ponderate P This is the fair way of viewing the matter. 

" Saxon" asks, What duties are there necessarily incumbent upon 
a country clergyman, which moderate common sense, joined with 
the bare ability to read and write, cannot easily perform P All be- 
ndes (he adds) is in the liook, and simply to be read aloud; even 
good reading is not generally insisted on. It is true that there are 
too many of the clergy of the church who read in a school-boy fashion, 
or intone the prayers in a manner which damages if not destroys 
their beauty and power. But is it not also true that there are die- 
■raiters who offer up extemporaneous pravers in a very indifferent 
— and even in an nngrammatical manner r 

" Saxon " also asks, if a liturgy, with a rubric specifying even the 
proper attitude of body, the due moment when to bow, turn, kneel, 
or stand, has anything in common with Jewish ceremonyp We 
consider that, in public worship, it is absolutely necessary tor a cer- 
taJQ degree of ceremony to be observed; for, without it, there 
can be no becoming order. Is it not proper that there should be a 
■yslematio rule laid down that worshippers should at one time 
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bow, at anodier kneel, and at another stand, ao as to render that 
homage, and show that humility, which are due to the Eing of kiDgg 
and £oFd of lords F Alasl we think too many consider that an; 
description of serrice or worship, however careless and indiffereot, 
will be acceptable to God. But is not oar opponent outwitted b^ 
his own BTgumeAtP If he, in company with others, were to wait 
apon some great personage, would not the customary rules be ob- 
served as to attitude — aye, even as to "the due moment when to 
bow, turn, kneel, or stand P " Upon what grounds, therefore, are 
people expected to pay greater homage to the creature than to the 

" L'Ouvria-" arpnes that liturgies are the production of "erriog 
men," that they partake of the qualities of their makers, and are, 
fh^^ore, " erroneous." Uaj offt the same argument be applied lo 
extemporaneous prayers P If so, what a sad state of affairs emt« 
amongst our brethren ! Dissenting ministers of doabffiil oheneia 
— and there are those who come under this category — would offf* 
tip prayera, their own productions, they being "erring men," tkert- 
fore L'Ouvrier, rememoer, " erroneous ; " their congregations, lai^ 
or small, would have the chaff' thrown among them to an alarmisg 
extent, for none could control the words or s^timents of the 
speaker. We would impress upon our opponent that which he 
does not appear to have considered, namely, that a minister who 

~. prays extempore has it in his power to utter unsound words, 
' although it is difficult positively to prove the fact, especially when 

j the congregation is of an illiterate class, and unable to discern error 
from truth P 

If, on the other hand, liturgies were erroneous, public opinion 
would Boou be the means of preventing their use. Supposing a 
member of any dissenting congregation were to state that any par- 
ticular eitemporaneoua prayer was not strictly that which it ought 
to be, it would be mere assertion. Supposing, however, there was 
a printed form of erroneous prayers, tne same could easily be pro- 
cured, and would at once be met with just condemnation. 
" L'Ouvrier" considers that liturgies foster and atrengtht 



notion that a priesthood is neceesary, and that they create a aysten 
of priestcraft 1 yet, he adds, the Scriptures teach that every Chris- 
tian — every soiil feeling the value of the Hedeemer's love, is " a king 



and priest unto Qod," offering op the incense of devotion ._ ._. 
altar of his own heart, an acceptable sacrifice. " L'Ouvrier " most 
indeed have had but little experience of the true value of liturgies, 
and of the independent feelings of a churchman in consequence 
thereof. We can carry our prayer book to church, — yes, we can 
say OUT, for it does not belong to the minister— we can take our 
part in the services, for we have as much right to do ao as the 
minister ; he can neither add to nor take trom it so as to damage 
or destroy. Liturgies are. in our opinion, a check against priest- 
craft, and it is the fault of the laity if the priesthood have undue 
power and predominance. 
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We admit that our atteodnnce at diBientiD^ places of worship 
haa been very limited ; Btill we have seen sufficient to be enabled to 
alErni that dieaentiDg ministera have, from tbe very fact of there 
being no forma of prayer, or liturgy, a prerogative which no cler- 
gyman of the Established Churcu, be Le bishop of archbishop, 
can ever have. Liturgies, and the people, prevent such a prero- 
gative. " A king and prietl," indeed 1 How can any member of a 
dissenting congregation so consider himself, when the prayers are 
left entirely to the ministerP 

" L'Ouvrier" tells us that extemporaneona prayers, proceeding 
from the mind and heart of one man, are neceassLrily personal or 
individual in their bearing, and their adaptability to mdividuak 
IB thereby secured ; — but what a comprehensive mind that one man 
must have, to be able to touch the hearts of all his hearers ! Why 
do dissenters use printed hymn books? Because they may your, 
and take their part in singing, which they could not otherwise do, 
without s knowledge of what was to be snng. Is singing, then, of 
the greater, and prayer of the lesser importance, that in the latter 
the minister alone may say what he, in his sole diacretioD, chooseg 
todoP 

We now come to the last of our opponente, J. T. K. He telU us 
that he cannot congratulate the leader on the affirmative side with 
tiie display of much sound argument, and then speaks of the non- 
letue, 4o., advanced. To such reasonine (P) as this I shall not reply, 
only reminding my opponent that it behoves us ail to take care that 
we do not use an eipression in reference to others which may better 
befit ourselves. 

We confess titat we are nnable to discover much lovnd argument 
orreal jctim in the article of J. T. N., and fail to perceive what 
particular bearing it has upon the question, " Are Liturges more 
conducive to Devotion than Extemporaneous PrayerP" He begins 
by admitting that the object of his paper is not to advance any «ew 
arguments in behalf of extemporaneous prayer, but to examine the 
articles of the opposite writers, and, if possible, draw ^roja them 
some reason for his dissent. Now, fliere are many individuals who 
are mare successful in finding fault than in estabUshiug truth, and 
our opponent appears to be one of them. 

J. T. N. has taken an opportunity, quite uncalled for, of railing 
gainst the Church of Rome. We confess that we have no frien£ 
ship for that church, still that is no reason why we should swerve 
from our subject, and trouble our readers with remarks which 
have nothing whatever to do with tbe point under discussion. 
J. T. N. appears to be amused at our observation that liturgies 
enable not only the minister, but the congregation, to exerciie 
their voices, ana he speaks of our " viKal pomeri." He is likewise 
amused at our reference to the learned Walker, whom he supposes 
to be the " dictionary man." Yes, J. T. N., we tell you that we are 
very fond of applying, sometimes, to the dictiona^, in confir- 
matipn of our opinJOD ; we are n<^ ashamed to oonfesa that tha 
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le^ed Wftlker's dictionary ia, tlterefore, now and Hbea, uaefiil to 
tw } and we gladljr fjve him his doe, t^ calling him learned, instesd 
of oODtemptuouBlv desieDatiai^ him " tht dictionary man." 

If J. T. N. hao troubled faimeelf to aBc^rttun the fact, he wooJd 
not liave iDfeired that tbe word exerctte applies onlj to "focal 
powers." With reipeot to "capital letter*," and "itaJica," heonght 
to know that, aa the printer and writer are different pereons, ^ 
one ii not respooBible Tor the work of the other. 

J. T. If. informs na that a friend Boggeata that onr beautiM 
B^atem of devotion ia but a alight improvement npon the praying 
box used by aome eastern nations, and then givea a deacripCion of 
it. We are sorry that any opponent should thus bo far forget tlie 
strictly religious nature of the present aubject. We leave om 
readers to draw their own conclusiona from anch levity. 

Some time ago, we happened to be passing a chapel in Bristol, 
and seeing two or three persons standing looking in at the door. 
our curiosity induoed us to do likewise. We heard tbe voice, aa we 
diought, of some one preaching very loudly, bnt we found that i( 
was a person oSering up prayer in a moat emilable manner, and 
with a freedom of expreaaion that quite surprised us, and as if ke 
was speakintt to a fellow-creature. We are told that this mode of 
praying ia frequent amongst many disHent«rs. How caa this be 
conducive tc deootion ? 

If liturgies are called tedious, because of their aameneaa, why 
are not extemporaneous prayers P Surety one minister cannot M 
continually finding something quite new j and tberefor-e eatem- 
poraneouB prayer, as well as liturgies, must of necessity bare * 
BamenesB about them somewhat li£e many extempore Bermcms, a 
repetition of mere words — making mucb out of little — an art which 
some persons cultivate to a considerable extent. 

Liturgies afford tbe people a chance of reading and esunining 
tbe prayers for themselves, at their own homes, at any time they 
may think fit; but extemporaneoos prayers are like shadows, which 
pass away. Liturgies cause uniformity ; whereas, without them, 
ministers, even of the same denomination, simply alter tbeir own 
aentimenta. Liturgies are the joint property oi tbe minister and 
people ; eitemporaneoos prayers, however, are the solo property of 
the minister, who disposes tnem with his bps to tbe congregation, 
in such a way aa bis own individual discretion suggesta. 

To our miud there is somethinE delightful in the consideration 
that on each succeeding sabbatb, in the multitade of cburidies 
throughout tbe world, where Uturgies are used, ministers and 
people join in the same form of worship, — a system, we think, ftr 
-'--'- a than that which includes different deacriptiona of 



extemporaneone prayer. Our Uturgy is beautiful in language, and 
matchless in its adaptation to rich and poor alike. It is no vm- 
a thing to hear a poor man say, " I can join in the dmt^ 
prayers ; I can take my allotted part in the service, though I cftn't 
so well nnderstand the atmiuut." Ask him why. He will tell you. 
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■' BManae I hare a prayer book, sod can read and understand it tm 
myself; and wlien I am in clmrch, I know what to do and say. 
As to the sermon, howerer, the clergyman aometiiiies is not parti- 
onlady plain ; his delivery ia imperfect, and, oooBeqnently, I am not 
so interested." 

"We a^ onr readers, one and all, to bear in mind the faet that it 
ii not every dimenting minister who has the power to pray ex- 
tempore, so as to be nnderBtood by the poor and illiterate ; there- 
fore, there being no htargr, how do matters stand P Soabtless, 
many a one leaves the ch^el as wise as he went in, and possibly 
wiib more drowsy, sleepj^ feelincs. 

We cannot conijade without thanking F. D, T. for his intelligent 
paper. His sentimenta are a connterpart of our own; and we 
commend his article to the thoo^tfol perosid of our readers. 

"We fear we have exoeeded the space usually osHigned ; if we 
hsre, we know onr readers will pardon ns, the question being one, aa 
we said in oar opening article, of no trifling interest or importance, 
both to churchnieit and dissenters. We now quit the subject, in the 
fiill belief that the majority of OTir readers will be of opinion that 
litorgies are more condocive to devotion than extemporaneotis 

ner. And if any, who have hitherto condemned liturgies, shall 
ed to take a faronrable view of them, the writers on the affir- 
mative side will rejoice, and the SritUh Controversicdist will have 
added another laurel to the many it has already won. 

II.D. B. 

NEai.TIYE EEPLY. 

Wb eamiot but egress our satis&ction at the oandonr and abihty 
shown by onr oppcments in their several articles during the progress 
of this debate ; and while we could have wished that the duty of 
replying thereto had fiillen into abler hands, we truly regret that 
limited space forbids ns to do full justice to each, in noticing and 
replying to their several arguments andobjections urged against onr 
view ofthe question. We shall, therefore, but very briefly, notice a 
few of the more prominent points demanding present attention, and 
leave the minor and less important to the considerative judgment 
of OUT readers. 

_ Krst we have the Miiole of B. D. B., which will require but 
little notice from ns, as his argamenta have already been pretty 
fnlly replied to by " Nemo et Ivan MaJoc." He opens with an 
entunnastic panegrrio on the form of liturgy adopted by the Estab- 
Hahed Church, ana whic^ we will allow both himself and his col- 
leagues to indulge in unto their " heart's content," as this is no 
subject of question with ua, though we could point out many 
hlfflmshes even in that superior model, the " Book of Common 
Prayer." Though the use of liturgies may convey a more eiact 
"knowledge of the services " about to be entered upon, we do not 
>ee how such can be more conducive to devotion (or " preparing for 
holy things," as onr friend expresses it) than the e. ' ~~' — 
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ponmeoua, heartfelt prayer. LitDreiea may inform, the people aa to 
the words which will be used in public wonbip ; but maj not thii 
very information, always the same, nerer changed, be me prelude 
to, if not the aonrce of, senselesB formalisni, inatead of Hpiritwd- 
miDdedoess, in the majorilj of instoncea ? Is not their general 
tendency to lead men to rest in the " letter which hilleth (i. e., 
that knowledge which makes the man coiucious of his guilt, but 
leaves him witbout a tme, enlightened knowledge of the economy 
of hiB salvation), rather than look unto "the Spirit wl^ch givel^ 
life " F Where, in such cases, has the earnest, spiritoal, longing 
soul the opportunity to find espreasiou for its desires ? Ne,y, does 
it not stand more to reason to suppose, that if we were all to eier- 
dse ourselves in previons meditation of GSod's Holy Word, ind 
extemporsneons prayer resulting there&om, we should be far mon 
Ailly and better prepared for joining in the services of public wor- 
ship than by the use of aoy liturgy : and if this our supposition he 
correct in reference to private devolion, may we not also legitimatelj 
infer that the congregation, thus previously prepared, would abo 
find that eitemporaneouB prayer, by the qualified leader of a pnhlie 
worehippine Hssembly, was much more conducive to spiritual devo- 
tion than the use of any lituivy P But as another of oar opponenli 
lias remarked, and with which we agree, this is, in a great measure, 
a question of experience, and we are willing to submit it to this 
test of personal experience, from the confidence we have that 
extemporaneous prayer will become more generally practised as the 
spiritual character of Christianity becomes more universally felt and 
acknowledged. Bat, to proceecC B. D. B. makes a most remarkable 
discovery, when he writes, "that though some clergymen of theEs- 
tabliahed Church claim far more power over the laity than they are 
entitled to, dissenters, even the moat illiterate, exercise vastly more 
with regard to prayer, inasmuch as our clerey can only pray ace«ri- 
ingto theformt aoi v)ith the people, while mssentArs pray on (^AniT 
of the people. What a wonderfufpreroBative I " What a still more 
wonderful discovery ! ! Has E. D. E, forgot that the great apostle, 
while engaged in his Master's work, often sought the prayers of his 
brethrenl'* Did not our Saviour pray for Peter Pf and has not He, 
in his " iDt«rcessory prayer,"! ^^ ^"^ * model worthy of our imita- 
tion P ondia it not the highest duty and choicest privilege of sll 
Christians that they may pray_ for each other, and their brethrm 
"according to the flesh,' being made "kings and prieBts unto 
God,"§ "to offer up spiritual sacrifices" [i.e., prayers, praisef, 
thanksgivings, &c.), " acceptable to God through Jesus Christ " f|| 
But of this duty and privilege the priestcraft of papacy and prelai? 
has alwavB sought to rob the members of Christ^ &uich ; one clsat 
arrogantly assuming to themselves, as their own, the title of the 

■ 1 Thaas. v. 25 ; 2 ThesB. iii. 1 ^ Eph. vi. IB, 19 ; Col. iv. 3. 
t Luke iiU. 31, 32. { Joha ivii, § Btr. li. 6 ; v. 10 ; xz. t. ' 

II 1 Pat. ii. 5, 9 i Ecv. V. 8 i tUi. 3, 4, i 
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"clergy"* (herit^e), and desienatiag oil others the "laity." St. 
Peter, however, tenne the whole commanity of Christiaiia, "■ 
chosen generatioD, a royal priesthood, aji holy nation, B. peculiar 
people,"t and in the only passage in the New Testament where 
the term " clei^ " Ih fonnd, the Bame apoatle applies it to the 
whole body of die ohriiitian commnnitj.^ Sat here S,. D. S. is 
opposed fay S. D., who says that " it is right for the minister to 
pray for his people, and it is good for the people to way for thdr 
minister," p. 375— and with this we fnlly oonenr. But, fiirther, 
with regard to E. D. E.'s previous assertion respecting the practice 
of diasentera and others, what is the factP Why, almost in Uie 
opening of the liturgy for public divine worship in the Established 
Cfhurch, we find a form of absolution " to be pronounced by the 
(so-called) priest alone, standing i the people still kneeling." We 
coold never yet make out that this form was anything but a preciona 
rag of papal superstition, which the dignitaries of the Church ars 
loath to part with : it certainly is not prayer, neither of the people 
nor the minister, but it is just such a rag as is calculated to indicate 
the superiority of the self-named "clergy," and we see them stili 
clinging to it universally, as though meir eiistence, as a body, 
depended upon its retention. No "layman" nor deacon may law- 
faUy pronounce these cabalistic words ; none but one in " holy 
orders," upon whose devoted head prelatical hands have been im- 

Eosed, and thus conferred this valued privilege ! We should not 
Bve referred to this subject but for E. D. E.'s assertion tiiat " dis- 
senting miaistera eiercise far more power" (i.e., priestly influence) 
than do the ministers of the Estabhahment, in respect to the exer- 
dse of prayer in public divine worship ; but the reverse of this 
assertion we conceive to be the truth, when we see such a form, 
expressive of such spiritual superiority and supremacy as is implied 
in this one (to mention nothing else), in the celebration of public 
worship, the gospel truth ia which is almost lost amid the arrogance 
and .assumption of the priestly element. But E. S. B. allows that 
" extemporaneous prayer is a gift, and the exercise of it occasionally 
ia beneficial." Bote the importance of this admission; for, if 
oixasiimaUy, why may it not be generally, " beneficial and useful "f 
May it npt be because it ia not more generally practised, that its 
Dsemlness is only acknowledged by our triend to be occasional P 
and if a gift (>. e., a talent), may it not, like other gills, be improved 
by cultivation P 

"We are unable to notice the article of H. B. at the same length 
with which he honoured ours, going " through it step by step," 
and " examining every argument, or shadow of an argument, we 
can discover," but will only just briefly notice the more important 
points of difference between ua ; and first, we humbly submit that 
he is wrong in inferring, from oar opening article, that we considered 
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tte nwof litorgieBwaaadnialjlsandneoeBHtfy in tike endychurehn, 
facuuM the thtm leaders of publio worship were unsble to condoet 
H properlj without iuch aeeiatanoe. We do not know that thii is 
the pTecue meaning of onr lan^oa^e, thoagb, on lepenual, we *ill 
gnmt t« our opponents that it IB ili);htly smbiguooB. WiUi H. & 
ve will always admit that many illiterate men can plead most do- 
quentl; and eftmeitly before God in prayer (whiob, by the way, it 
UU itroDsest proof we can have that prayer is the language of the 
ieart, and not the bead) : yet at this can be no argument a^ainit 
the proper education of persona intended for the nuniatrv, ao iC<»ii- 
not m the least militate a^iiat our theoretical rtew of the |««seBt 
question, founded on the indubitable facta of early church hiatorr i 
and the one lact whioh we adverted to was, that the eariy chDrra« 
in trying to discover the best method of oondooting pubjjo divins 
wonhip, gradually determined upon the use of litnrgiM. Nov, 
mark, in toe instance of the early churches, this wm but an ezpen- 
msnt; and in contradistinction to "Pope Gregory's" asaertdon, 
we affirm that it was entirely hutmat as to its suggestire demaat, 
oonception, and conHtruclion. We have no liturgy in the New 
Testament ; the apostles framed none ; what is termed the Apostles' 
Creed is manifestly the fruit of an age much later than the seocaid 
century, probably posterior to the NiceneCreed, which was the fiiit 
geoeraUy adopted and enforced.* In *n early age we can esul; 
ondeistand that the use of a liturgy would gradually reormtnieiul 
itself to the notice of many ; because, by that means, the eupeiiot 
produotions of the eminent and more gifted christian confessors 
and martyrs, being preserved from oblivion by a praiseworthy feel- 
ing of reverential respect, could then be used in public divine worship. 
" To err is human ;" and now that it is our privilege to look baot, 
down through the long vista of the past sixteen centuries, we may 
see that when the practice of litnrgical forma began to be suhsb* 
tated for the apostolic rule of free, extemporaneous prayer, — traa, 
Tital, spiritual Christianity began to decline, formality ^tvw apace, 
and the church entered upon its journey through the wUdemeas of 
spiritual desolation and barronneas, becoming more and moiB 
oorrupt, unschptural, and unspintnal, as the form waa aabstitnted 
for the spirit. " The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life." We 
may also give the negative to H. B.'s aaseriiDn, Hiat " forma of 
prayer were extensively adopted in the eu^liest and purest age of 
theChriatian Church," p, 304. There is no evidence thattheywen 
ao adopted during the hrst three centuries, and did not come into 
lUUTersal use for an age {i. e., lor a oentury) or two afterwards. 
TertuUian, who, it is supposed, died about the middle of the third 
century, shows the use they mode of their hands during prayer, — 
" stretohiug them out in the form of a cross," — whi(A certainly 
spears conclusive against the idea of their holing a prayer bodk.t 
• BenDBtt's •' Theology of the Early Church." 
t SeeBiiniwtt's"Theology o£tb8EwlrChiireh,"leetare4. 
" We look up to heaven nith onr huulB strctohed forth, tni we make pajata 
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She inatBiioeB whioli H. B. refers to (p. 304, 906), ts being " confined 
witltin the iwttow limits iraposed "by the obief BappUcant, who mKf 
or may not be in &e spirit of prsyer at tbe time, ' are not, in fact, 
applit^ble ; the worshippsTB csimot so be confined. As we haw 
before remarked, prs^er bein^ the sinoere language of 1^ sonl, tba 
tatter cannot be limited a« to its exercise therein, by either time^ 
place, or circnmetaneee. Whatever may be the earnest desire of the 



sonl, thon^ words can give no expreision thereof, this is prayer i 
and, as his own prayer, the longing spirit mar itself appeal to the 
&zone of Divine graoe witboat the medtam of a form, or folloiring 



the expressed sentiments of a leader ; and we opine that such ai 
trill always find the prayers of an evangeHcal minister more or lew 
suited to his partionlar case ; and even if not, he mav pray within 
hinuelf in the spirit and langnsge of the publican, who exolaimed, 
"God he merciinl to me, a sinner." 

In snch instances tJie nae of a litmrgy does not aeem ealculated 
to express the sentiments and spiritual want« of the annpUoant ; 
oompr^enaive though the prayere might be, they wonld still be 
felt by the convicted sinner to be not hu, ud insufficient to eKpren 
his desires, wh^i he longs after epiritoal oonmrniuon with hia 
Maker. We never said that eameatnets may not accompany th« 
use of a liturgy, but we think that tiie con^ual use of the latter 
is c&lcolated t« destroy the former ; and if we consider to whtm we 
are professed^ preferring our petitions, a corresponding reverence 
of manner will always accompany our extemporaneous serviee. 
Oar aasertion, that "the use of liturgies often necessitates many 
repetitions," H. B. moet« with a " flat contradiction ;" but we would 
respectfOlly submit tiie question that, if they do not not neeesntat«, 
df> they n(rt, at least, uurversaUy incline to repetitions P But if not 
neesMOT^ to the idea of a lituimoal form of praver, why so roany 
repetitions in that which H. B. so zealously defends P and why 
most ttiey, and tlkey only, be used day after day, Mid week aftra 
week, frmn year to year, in the poblic and private exercise of divine 
wcoship F H. B. next refers to our argoment in favour of eitenbi 
poraneoos prayer, " from the fact that cDnversions have arisen iront 
it;" and, as hie camtot deny this, be leaves it, forsooth, because "itm 
notalegUimateturgument; but rather,' with "Baxon," weopinethat 
" the mnction of public prayer is to exenie no less than dweet devo- 
ticnud feeUng" iv- B79) ; and, consequently, though liturgies may be 
foottd ealeoiatea to soothe and enconrage the sincere ClmstiaB, yet 
extempoTBneons {U^yer of the earnest chriitiBn man, pleading on 
behalf of Ids fallow-men, is, we think, because of its hearty esmest- 
noBB and want of formality of expression, fkr better caionkited to 

nmt tmmium if. e., irithoat momtor), as from tlie free motion of onroirn hearts." 
— Tcrtaman, Apologetiota, c. 3D. 

" He that reads praters out of a book cannot b« said to praf line nonfiors. 
Wonld anj ctn who employe s litntgj deacribe hia wwship in tiie tams of T«r- 
tnllum?" — Dr. BermtO, as refened lo abore. 
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arrest the attention of the careless and impenitent, more accep- 
table to the Divine Being, and alao, BttheHBinetime, more conduciTe 
to the devotion of the worshipper. We have thus briefly noticed 
the more prominent points of difference between na and H. B. j sad 
which " stands the teat of jnet criticism," W the scriptural nile, 
we most now "leave the reader to determine. 

To the first arg;umeiit of S. D., arising from the antiqnitj of 
litn^es, the substance of onr replj has been already given above ; 
bnt we may ask for the proof that there waH a " general liturgy in 
use throughout all the cnurches of Christ in the year 186." Much 
OS we may respect £irke White, for other reasons, we do not eon- 
uder him an authority in ecclesiastical history, and wo may claim 
tbe liberty of doubting his assertion, as quoted by S. J)., in the 
absence of any support in ecclesiastical history. At or about that 
time. Christians were repeatedly subject to grievous persecutionB, 
BO that it is only by the consideration of the Divine origin anil 
protection of Christianity, that we can understand bow it eiiiW 
Oirongh snch oppoailion ; and while peace, quietness, and freedom 
from Uie fear of evil were necessary to the conception and formatton 
of a general or universal liturgy, and its voluntary or enforced 
adoption by all the churches, these favourable cironmstanceB did not 
present tltemselves until tite era of Constantine, in the fourth 
century, from whence we may date the rapid corruption of Chris- 
tianity, and the formation of creeds and liturgies, together with &e 
collection of superstitious legends of the saints, the manufacture of ' 
pious frauds, &c., &c.* We must also deny that the Jews, as a 
church, had any litnr^, in the modem signification of the term, i.e., 
a. set form of prescribed prayers for public divine worship. Wo ■ 
refer the reader again to the quotations fi-om Drs. John JErideaui I 
and Cor, that " L'Ouvrier" has favoured us with, and who has ttoa ' 
very fully and ably anticipated the remarks we intended to make 
thereon. That our Saviour intended or commanded his disciples 
to use, as a form, the prayer known by us as the Lord's Prayer, is 
mere assumption, without proof, on the part of S. D. The two 
evangelists who have recorded it have not done so with verbal 
exactness ; they botb record the same prayer, but with many 
differences. We have not a single instance in the Ifew Testament 
of our Saviour, or any of his disciples, so using it, though several of 
their prayers are recorded ; whence it appears to have been intended 
and viewed but as a model, that we should frame our own petitions 
thereby. Neither during the earliest ages of the church can we find 
an instance of the use of the Lord's Prayer as a form ; and it 
appears veiy probable that the doiology, " Thine is the kingdomi," 
&C., was added by the early churches, as it is wanting in many 
manuscripts ;t though we may remark, that in the same manner 
that dissenting ministers now occasionally use the Lord's Prayer, 
we may, doubtless, fairly suppose that it waa in a similar way some- 
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times used by mmuters of the primitiTe churches, though not 
TMOguized by them u a fonoal and necessary part of their worship. 
We foar there is only too much groand for S. D.'i opinion, that 
" ertemporaneouB prayer, as now condacted in public worship, has 
« teodency to prevent oongregatioDHL earnestness," bat we differ 
with him as to the reason of this. "We opine it is not because of 
tlie non-use of liturgical forms, but because the true spirit of fervent, 
heartfelt prayer is not sufficiently cultirated ; that, by the oongre- 
gatioa joining audibly in pre-arranged prayers, their' earnestness 
would uierel^ be promoted, does not seem to us legitimately to 
follow ; indeed, the ooattaxy appears the more correct opinion. If 
we would impress the mind, tne attention must be fuQy secured, 
and, in the matter of prarer, addressed to the Divine Bemg ; this, 
we think, can best be done by a serious quietness, white one is 
earnestly leading the devotions of the assembly. The passage in 
Acts ir. 24 does not intimate that all the disdples lifted up their 
voices literally (8. D. has it in tho plural " Toioes," while tt is in 
the lingular. "tJieir voice"). To " lift up the voice" was a phrase 
among the Hebrews denoting an address to the people (Judg. iz. 7), 
or expressive of weeping (Gen. iris . 11 ; Jude, li. 4 ; Suth i. 9), or 
■i^niiying prayer. When the disciples "liflea up their voice to Gkid 
with one accord," weare to understand simply that while one audibly 
led in the devotional exercise, they all prayed to God unitedly, 
with one mind and pnipose.* Does S. T). mean to affirm that, 
becanse dissenters do not join vocally and audibly in their public 
payers, they do not " lift up their voice to God with one Bcoord"P 
If so, in contradiction thereto, we may safety affirm, irom tins 
passage he Ium referred tJi, ttiat ours is the original scriptural mode, 
> and best calculated to secure union of heart and mind ; wliile his is 
the novel and unscriptnral method, and least oalonlated to attain 
the same union of heart and mind in prayer. 

We are sorry that " 8. D.'s " personal experience should so much 
differ from onis, but we will allow him all that he has advanced on 
that point, and only put the question, if prayer be the "native 
air," the " vital breath " of the Christian, how can. or why should 
he be restrained within the limits of any prescribed form, even in 
public worsliip, so long as decency and order is preserved P Is not 
entire freedom therein most suitable for the growth of the soul 
nnto the full stature of christian manhood P 

To the confessions of " Dissent," and others, we do not care, nor 
feel at liberty to reply, but would merely remark that were a 

* " Not that it can be snppoeed that thej all said the same words at the same 
time, thoogh it was poisihl* ttey might, being all iQBpired by oue and the sama 
Sptiit; but one, in the name of the test, lifted ap his voice to God, ani] the rest 
joined with him—6fK9vital6v—' with one mind,' aa the word BigniSea. Thdr 
hearts went along with him, and so, though bat one spolte, the; all prayed. Om 
lifted np his voice, and, in coDcnrteiice with him, tbay ^1 lifted up their hearts, 
which waa, in efhct, lifting Dp their voice tflGod; far thougbta are words to God." 
—Matlieie Eettri/ Cam. on Acts iv. 84. 
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prajerful spint of derotion more cultivated, there would be loM 
grooad for the compluata of Dr. Fayson and die fiev. J. A. Judco, 
who, by the way, do not condemn the practice of extemporaneoas 
prayer, but the spirit of formality and improprietieB thereof, aa 
respects the manner or matterof public devotional prayeri. TieM 
three latt qnotationB of " S. D." are quite foraign in their beating 
upon onr present question of liturgies vernu eztemporaneona prkjrer. 
"Pope Uregory" next discovere himself as the champion of litop- 
^es, and has favoured os with a paper full of false assumptions, sap- 
ported by specious reasoning : he is verr careful to define the terM 
" litur^," as " from the Greek word, which moans to laerifice, and 
origin^y applied only to the forms for celebrating the eucbaristie 
sacrifice or maBa," mough he also allows tfa&t, " in process of 
time," it was used to " mean a set foim o! prayers for public war- 
tkip." With this latter meaning we are st one with "Qregory," 
but we may be allowed to question whether any of the apoeuM 
comjKised any of the liturgies (or, according to our opponent's first 
definition, "forms for celebrating the sacrifice of the maaa,") whi<^ 
bear their names. His ageertion that the liturgioal prayera of hk 
churohcame from God (pp. 12 and 18) is entirely without founda- 
tion in fact, and if not the fond theory of his own imaeination, ii 
nothing more than a " pious iraud " in the traditions of theltoiluA 
Church, the practice of which he attempts to defend. That tbt 
existence of creeds, as we now have them, can be traced up to Q» 
apoHtles' days, is also ameee fiction. By the " form of sound word*,' 
wiiich Paul ftcMured Timothy to " hold fast," we -nnderstaiid Ae 
whole range of chriatian doctrine, as Paul had taught Timothy i 
in one word, the holy Scriptures themselveB.* It was notvntil 
the fourth oentnry, Uie age of corruption, that "it began to hf 
taugbt that each of the apostles contributed one of the twelve 
articles into n'hich the creed is divided. As euperstition advanced, 
the catechumens were not intrusted with the creed until just before 
their baptism, and then were charged not to blacken it with ink, but 
to keep it written only in their hearts, concealed from the profafie. 
It was at last ordered to be read in the service of the ohureh ; bat^ 
as this custom commenced among the Greeks, it was the Ntceiw, 
not the Apostles' Creed, that first received this honour, "t It would 

* " This ' form of eoacd words ' whicli Timoth; is eibnrtcd to ' hold £ut,' bt 
bmd nta-wei ftom the ipogtle, — ' which thon last revived from ma.' Wm it » 
wriUsB campeDdiDm of ohrisliuidoctrine? If so.HluthaBbeairaBof it? Than 
u DO trace of any such docoment over huTing existed. Whst is called the ' Apoa- 
tlee' Cned' has do preteniion to an apostolic art^D. Hsd there been such a snm- 
muy, it is verjim probable that it irouldhave been lost ; mnch more probable that 
it would have been regirded u inspired, and kept with gnat care among the other 
writini^ of the apostles. Ma; not the eipressioD refer to on! insttaction wlddl 
Timothy had received from Paul, in which tbe apostle had, no donbt, given him a 
general ontliae and snmmary of the christian troth ?" MatAtie Htmry—Coa^'bj 
Dr. Steane: STim.i. 13. 

f Bennett's " Theology of the Early Church," Appendix C. : On the Cnad. 
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faan been H« wdl for our ifiBtniotioD, and the b^iefit of " Gregory'i " 
tmaae, for him to b&Te favoured ua with lome eTidence for the truth 
a£ luB BMei-tioii (p. 13), " tlwt Chriflt, tliroDgh his apostles, has ]t& 
-- " taij "MidifcOTn." Such an aaaertioa may not "admit" of any 
i:tc 1 „^: 1 (j^ members of that holy Calhoho 



Oharoh'' which it is "Pope Gregory's" honoar to defend, and 
wboM " contmnal gitardiaDshrp " of the litur^^, he aeEerts, is " the 
bMt safeenHid fiimii ialse doctrine." It may be true, if we miut 
all •wear by one form, and that Bome's ; but we rather think that 
a good deal of what Opegory would d«Heiuit« "false doctrine'' we 
sLonld be indined to admit as touo ; and, on the other hand, what 
k afinns to be indubitable, we should very mnoh question ; bat as 
bntit our time and epaee are very limited, we cannot follow our 
omMiMnt into Ishe oonsideiation of all the (Questionable assertionB 
iritich meet na in nearly every sentence of his extraordinary paper. 
On page 13 he commits a great mistake when he assert« that the 
"A^nn " of the Jewish worship was a " liturgy." " Forms of ser- 
viee " are essentially reqoisite, whether the worshippers be pagans, 
Jews, or Christiwis, but there need be no litui^, according to 
" Gregory's " second definition ; and when he quotes irom us that in. 
paimitiTe times some "form 0/ tervice" would be found necessary 
" tar order and edification of the bodv to be gained," he makes the 
Hoae mistake in supposing that by (he jdirase, " form of serrioe," 
was neoesiaiily meant the uae of liturgies, or forma of prayer. 
Dissenters, in our own time, invariably observe some order or form 
at serrioe; were this not the case, St. Paul's strictures on the 
CanntiiianB would be appheable to them : see 1 Cor. siv. 

" Pope Gregory's " comparison of the Jewish ceremonies and the 
wonlup of his own ehnroh is, indeed, very striking, and would be 
oaBdnsine had such presumptions divine truth for their fonndalion. 
If ibe Jewish rites and ceremonies were not intended to give way 
to a simple and more spiritnal form of worship, the apostle has, 
indoed, written foolishness in his Epistle to the Hebrews. But to 
Baat onr opponent on his own ^ound, there was in the Jewish 
cbnreh, "beside the ordinary priesthood of all Aaron's sons, no 
ctignity except that of high priest, and this appellation Tertollian 
aaeribes to tke bishop of a single congregation." This, however, 
did iM)t long mtffice to satisfy the growing ambition of the self- 
tcvBiod " clergy ;" " they who at first pleaded for the model of the 
temple soon left it far behind, by a list of dignities, archdeacons, 
deasH, archbishops, primates, patriaroha, cardinals, and ptqies, for 
whMi not a single example could be found either in synsgogue or 
lonple."* This is the way in which the Romish and other 
(fcnn^ies that uplu^ snc^ dignities, have practically carried ont the 
lesson of humiLty whic& our Saviour gave to his utostles (Matt. 

Bis next ezplaaatiou of the mass being m framed as to " adi^ 

■ Dr. Bennett's " Theology of the E»rlj Chnrch." 1 , 
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itself to the ieelings of any penon preeent at it," doei not Beera to 
ns very Incid in its bearings upon the present questioD, and his 
quotation only makes the matter less ea«y for our feeble powers to 
compreliend. We hardly care to notice his attack npon as on page 
16, any fnrther than again to repeat tttat the aposdee irrare oon- 
fesBedly, with one exception, all illiterate men, in the usnal eeaee 
of the term : and that the bnlk of the primiliTe church were aim 
e<|ually nuleamed, though zealoua and earnest Chriatians, ia aoqnea- 
tionable ; and if we are required to point out any corrnptions in 
iiie liturgical forms of prayer adopted by the Church of Some, we 
conld easily do so in the prayers addressed to saanta, and other 
dead persons, thus eBtablishing the charge of idolatrf upon that 
church : again, the Apostles' Creed (ho called) was onginal^ very 
abort, but naa varied aa time advanced, " the siticle on the deaceot 
into hell being neither in the ancient nor oriental creed, and that 
on the conimunion of sunts being last inserted." Neither of theae 
two articles are in the creed aa recorded by Irenteus and Tertd- 
lian, though the latter writer has given ns three different Teraions 
of the same creed.* 

Oar objectingto the "compulsory use, tj authority, of any form 
of prayer," in "Pope (rregory a " Tiew is " impatience of reatraint !" 
Thus has Gregory disooTcred to us the cloven hoof of the beaat ; 
this is the estimate set by Bome on christian liberty. It is erer 
impatience of restraint, and we do not doubt that she would be en* 
ready to check all such "impatience" aa soon aa manifested, by 
spiritual, and, where possible, by also physical terrors. To be a 
" good Catholic," you must give up all thought of having any 
pnvate opinion, and submit to the decreea of the church (i.e., the 
clerical priesthood). All who di£fer, or even presume to doabt, are' 
not faithful Catholics, but have become heretics, and are in dai^fer 
of becoming contumacious ; in this latter class we muat be content 
to be placed, according to "Pope Gregory "and the teaching of hia 
church, BO long aa we claim for ourselves any liberty of opinion, 
and submit not to have our prayers made and read for na by a mr- 
pliced priest. Away with all such interference between the Boul of 
man and his Maker ; there is but " one mediator between Gtod and 
man," and that the God-man, "Christ Jesus. "f 

That the voice of "Pope Gregory's" church "hoiheen obeyed for 
ages," is only too true, in some degree ; but it has been because Aa 
&Bt covered divine truth with a mass of superstitious rubbisli, and 
then, to prevent discovery, prohibited God's own word to be pufc- 
lished in any vernacular but one, and in l^t almost dead langua^ 
commanded all her services to be performed; and thus has she kept 
the people enchained in spiritual and mental bondage, the bumm 
mind yielding to her dogmas the assent and obedience of slanc- 
That we seek to " set up a standard of devotion wliich may ploie 

* See tWee tvo Fathers qaoUd in fieniMtt'i "Theology of the Early Ohanht" 
as recorded w Ireoffins, &c. 
, t 1 Tim. a, I. 
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no one" but otLrselveB, ia an assertion without proof; for our staa- 
derd ia ever the " law and the testimony ;" while the " teisdom ' (?) 
of eighteen centuries, which he avers "we are running eounter to," 
wo estimate to be only iffnorance, and will assure him, that had we 
the same amonnt of probable evidence, if not direct apostolic 
aa&ority, for observing the firat day of the week jaa tie " Lord's 
day," for the use of forms of prayer in pubhc or private worship, 
we shonld not hesitate to adopt the same practice, in the hope of 
promoting spiritual devotion, and with the confidence that we could 
point to apoatolic example as out justification for ao doing ; but so 
far are we ii^im having this authority, that we find nearly three 
centuries passed over before there is anj/ evidence of auch a practice 
being observed in the primitive church. The evidence for the reli- 
g;ioua observance of the first, instead of the seventh day of the week, 
we find in the l^ew Testament, at a date anterior to the establish- 
ment of the primitive Komish church. 

Our reference to the "popisb prayer book" appears to have given 
oinbrBge to " Gregory," cniefly, we presume, because of ita brevity; 
and if we must needa enter the confessional, we may take this oppor- 
tunity of informing our " Pope" oonfeaaor that we are not in the 
habit of obtaining mformation at second hand, if we can get it from 
the fountain head ; and though we have not as yet honoured any of 
tiieae " popish prayer books" with a place on our library shelves, we 
have inepeoted them, casually it is true, but sufficiently to learn 
what they are ; and one of them, which he particularly mentions, 
"The Garden of the Soul," we have thoroughly examined, though, 
irom this being some years ago, we only wrote from memory : 
however, had we thought it would be very important, during this 
debate, to re&eah our recollection, we abonid not have objected to 
invest a little capital (6d. is the largeat amount named bj " P. G.," 
and we cannot but acknowledge the lowneas of the rate) in 
proonriug information "first hand." We here agree with our 
opponent, and would advise all our readers not to rest aatiafied with 
"second hand" information on this great oontroveray between 
Protestanta and Papists ;" for we do not fear that the result will be 
that the more Popery is known and thoroughly learnt, from its own 
antborized standards, the more will it become detestable and 
abhorred, in the opinion of all intelligent persons, as a system of - 
gross idolatry, Mariolatry, and aaint-worship. When we wrote our 
opening article, we thought that all our readers would koow what 
the" Ave Maria" was; but, in our opinion, " Gregory" has done little 
less than insult the intelligent readers of this serial, when, in a foot- 
note, he givea them the whole prayer, and is very careful to inform 
tiiem, that saying ten " Hail Maries" is not " merely saying ' HaU 
Maiy' ten times over." No one said it was, and we believe that, of 
all the readers of this debate, very few indeed, if any, did even think 
QT " fancy" so. 

"Does 'Clement' admire CalvinP" *' Pope Gregory" asks. We 
reply we do ; perhaps as he admires Luther ; perhapa differently : 
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tnit whether so or not, we may again repeat, that we admire no 
man except for his work or sentiments, snd theee we clum to test 
by the atandard of Dirine truth before ftcoeptinK them as onr own — 
« praotioe which ia doubtless very objectionable to " Qr^iarj" lor 

The use of the " Lord's Prayer" " fifty or a himdred timcfl" in 
public servioe, onr opponent eapports by a popular Tnlgar provetb, 
which is often quoted t« support similar reokleu awertiona: we 
might reply iu the language of another Tulgor proverb, wfai<A 
says something about puadine (a good thing) aim choking & doa, bnt 
we forbear dMcending to sum argumente : we rather Uiink, how- 
ever, that were the Lord's Prayer, beantiM sa it is, ordered to be 
used a hundred times during the eerviae next Sunday miming, in 
any one of onr ohnrchea, long before the count was gone thrc«gh, 
the greater portion of the congregation would have had enough, if 
not too much, of it]; and the tonfues of all would have become littk 
better than mere pieces of mecnanism, giving utterance to a somid 
of words, the sense of which the owners thereof bad become uneon- 
Boious, their minds having long aince wandered out of the 'sacred 
edifioe up and down the world in ijneat of aomething that ahould 
promise more aubatajitial satisfaction to their longing appetites, 
physical as well as apiritual. In the peHbrmance ofsuch a lieat we 
cannot but admire the utility of the prsjing box, mentioned hj 
" J. T. N.," and wonld auggest to " Pope Gregoiy" the advisahili^ 
of some Buoh aaaietance, as being otTculated to lessen the labont 
which the repetition of the Lord's Prayer one hundred times most 
neoesasrily impose upon the devotee. Bat, aerioualy, what do we 
tiiink of such repetitions f Is it eitber honourable or accept^e to 
God, or serviceable to man P la such a practice calculated to pro- 
mote apiritoal devotion, or senseless formalism P These are puin, 
simple questions; and pliun, simple persons, equally with those 
moreintelligent, canfindbutone anawer, and that la in the negatim- 

We do not think that "Protestanta who object to forms of pnyEs" 
are very inconsistent when they use "fixed hymns;" because we 
think we can discover an esaential difference between ainging ani 
praying. 

With the latter part of " Pope Gregory'a" article wo have little 
en* nothing to do, and will leave the charges he brings against the 
Established Church, whose liturgy he truly affirms waa taken from 
Home, to be answered by " B. D, B.," and will only remark, that 
even supposing that the Chnrch of England has " never produced a 
Jesuit,' according to "Gregory's de&ition, we (greatly fear tiiat 
some of the real fraternity have entered its fold in foUe clothing, 
and thongb receiving pay as Protestants, they are Papists at hesr^ 
if not quite so in practice : hence we also fear that, in some quarts 
thereroay be only too much truth iu" Gregory's "assertion, "M<at 
chorohmeu find the church service very unBatiafying ; and it if 
mnarkabts that no section of that churoh possesaes liie slightest 

• PhUippiuiS IT. 8. 
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hold npon the afieotions euuI reapect of the lower oUaiea, but the 
one w£o8e teaching and practice asiimilateB iito«t to that of the 
ohoreh jrom which they are Tuthappilv separated" (p. 18). These 
ore words which it would be weU if all the evangelical members of 
the Establiahment would seriouHly ponder, and rightly oonBider ih&x 
import, if they are tinfortiinately true. " Pope Gregory" is veiT 
sorely touched, that Proteetauts should brand the church of whieh 
he is BO diatingniehed a member " with the horrible name of snfi- 
chriet." Wo do not doubt that he ii, but he must allow ua to 
remind him that it was one of the " fathers" of which his chnrch 
boasts BO much, Irenffius, who first found the nnmbeF of the beast 
(Ber. xiii. 17, 18), in the nams " Lateinoa ;"* it was not the Protes- 
tants, bat this early father, who first found antiohrist among the 
LatinB ; and with uiis conjecture it happens that we, in this nine* 
teenth century, are agreed: and so, whatercr may be thought of 
the Protestant opinion of antichrist, " of its invention, if a nieri.t, we 
are unworthy ; if a crime, we are innocent." But onr readers mav 
judge for themBelrea as to the justice or injustice of this opinion, if 
they will compare the hiatory of the Bomiah choroh, and the doing» 
of ite hierarchy, with the prophecies of Daniel, Paul, and John ;t 
with this investigation should also be united an inquiry into the 
geueral history of other aystems of religion, with the view of deter- 
mining to whom the more awful terms m Itev. xvii. 1 — 6 may, with 
truth, be applied. We should not have thus touched upon thes6 
controverted points, which are in realitv wide of the present subject 
of debate, bnt onr opponent has himself first referred to them, and 
it does not seem right for us to let them pass unnoticed or un- 
answered. But the great Hildebrande, whose official name our 
opponent has borrowed, himself refused the title c^ "Universal 
Kehop," and affirmed that whoever took snoh a title as his own, 
would be the veritable antichrist."! 



Neidon on t&e Or&ographg rfflrenam, — Ibid. 
Agiin, the motto on the pope's paUco Kt Borne ia " Vicuins Dd Gentrolia in 
Tenia f uid the mm at the numerical lettera coDtuned tb«iin is also 666 eiaotlj. 

Thus:— V I A K I V B DEI BBHItBALia IH T f It B I B. 

5 1 100 I 5 SOO 1 50 1 1 1 ■= 686 

t D«a. tH. 19— 27; 2 Th«M.ii, 3— 12; 1 Tim, ir. 1 — «0) Bov. riiL; xta. 
X lyADbign^B " History of the Rdbimatian.'' 
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Fintlly, England does cot owe the firtt introduction of Chrie- 
tdsnity to Pope Gftegory, though she may owe the second iatrodiu- 
tion thereof, miiced up with much Buperatition, and the growinf 
arrogance of the papacTi to that eminent personage, ^e wonid 
not underrate tlie worli: of Angustin and hia fellows ; we are 
thankful that, by their instrumentalitj, the light of Dirine troth 
again Tisited our native land ; but how changed from what it was 
at the time of it« first propagation ! It was Christianity degene- 
rating fast into a state of corruption, induced by human inyentions 
and additions. 

Our \mi opponent is " F. D. T.," whose article will require bnt 
Utile notice from us, ea he has not advanced anything new upon (lie 
question ; that there is no great " eleration of the priest abore die 
people " does not seem to ua to he very truthful, when we coiuider 
uie various offices the priests (F) of his church are autiiorized to 
fulfil, and the loni^ge they alone are privileged to use during the 
celebration of Divine worehip. That "there is much decorum and 
attention to the minister," wnen he is engaged in extemporaneons 
prayer, our opponent " grants ;" bnt then, " it seems " to "iin " tiiat 
attention to his words is a great obstacle to devotion. . . . We 
must reflect on the words spoken before we make them our own, 
and reflection and listening cannot easily go together," Ac. Beally 
we must pity the mental cahbre of the man who can seriously eire 
expression to such an idea on the nature of pubhc prayer. [Dut 
" reflection and hstening cannot easily go together " we may bUotf, 
if the reflection be upon some abstruse or difficult mathematicd 
problem ; but surely this cannot seriously be alleged as au objection 
to the use of extemporaneous prayer in pubUc worship of the Dime 
Being for common wants of the human soul. "P. D. T.," however, 
perhaps " reflects " upon Ma forms of prayer before going to chnrcb, 
and then he only needs to repeat them or respond to the leader, 
something after the manner of a child thoughtlessly saying his les- 
son by rote ; in such a case, probably, " mnch decorum and atten- 
tion to the minister" may not be essentially requisite to seeoie 
devotion of that specific kind which appears to be recommended by 
"F. D. T." Hia first observation on our opening article does not 
require any comment, as it sufficiently speaks for itself; and his 
second remark is not quite apropos, as we conceive it to be within 
the range of possibility that, while the leader is audibly engaged in 
prayer, the worshipper may also, at the same time, either accompany 
or " outrun " him mentally in his petitions. We do not expect any 
man to include in one extemporaneous prayer all the minute partioo- 
lars that would suggest themselves to each individual worshipper, as 
being expressive of kia peculiar iudiTidual desires ; it were not 
reasonable indeed to expect this, nor either desirable or necessary, 
if possible ; gubhc prayers, by a necessity, must be general in toe 
scope of their petitions for common blessings, if they are to be 
appropriate ; and this appropriateness to changing times and circnn- 
stauces, we opine, free, eitemporaneoua prayer is best calculated to 
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awsare. That ill the prayers recorded in the Eible are private 
piayera, as "F. D. T." asBerta (p. 85and86), iBnot correct ; instance 
the prsyere of Solomon, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel.* 

"S. D. T.'b" observation on " Memo's " illustration appears to have 
Bome show of plausibility, bnt he forgets that in public worship the 
minister alone does not pray, though ne only usea his voice, but the 
worHhipper also with him m hia mind, "for thouehts are words to 
Qod ; ' and in public worship private requests ought to be preferred 
by the indiridual himself privately. Hia further remarks on " Sason" 
and " L'Ouvrier's " artidesmay be sufficiently answered with the ob- 
aerration that a want of spirituality may un£t for devotional worship, 
whether eitemporaneoua prayer or forms are used ; but the latter 
hATe always, from their history, seemed to us inclined to lull the soul 
into a spiritoal sleep by their formal repetitions, inBt«ad of rousing 
unto conviction. That both minister and people do not join in 
prayer to God when they use no liturgies, is insinuated by our 
opponent on p. 87 ; this is a reckless assertion, without any proof, 
and the same remark is applicable to the insinuation that there can, 
bo no anion in prayer where no form is used. Indeed, we think 
there may be the closest unity of sentiment and feehng, though one 
voice only is engaged ; and this union,, we affirm, is far more common 
where the Vrorghip is conducted with extemporaneous prayer than 
where the practice is otherwise ; hence are we again led to conclude 
that extemporaneous prayer is more conducive to devotion than the 
use of liturgies. 

Thus have we noticed the chief points in our opponents' articles, 
and it now only remains for us that we should briefly recapitulate. 
In our opening article we considered the nature and object of prayer; 
ite chief characteristic we showed to he earnestness or sincerity ; 
the being addressed, the Lord of heaven, and the source of tme 
prayer, the Holy Spirit ; our objections to liturgies we mentioned as 
being their tendem^ to formalism ; their frequent repetitions, both 
in the form itself andin the prayers beingthe same used continually; 
Uiat thus the spirit of grayer in the worshipper is often restrained 
and not sufficiently cultivated ; while such a practice was not accor- 
dant with the examples we found recorded in Scripture ; and, finally, 
we contrasted the effects frequently produced in places of divine wor- 
ship, where the practice observed admits of comparison. Several oi 
our positions have been made the subject of attack by our opponents, 
while others have been eranted as unquestionable ; but we would 
remark as one feature of all onr opponents' articles, that but little 
stress is laid upon the tpiritual exercise, while much is made of the 
fi>rm. One of our opponents {" E. D. R.," vol i. p. 331) affirms of 
extemporaneons prayer, that the language used " may be too ' high- 
flown' and lofty to be understood by the 'ilhterate.' " Why he did 
not also add the opposite asBertion, that it " may bo too simple to be 
Hstened to by the intelligent," we do not know ; he evidently forgot 
that, in the words of the poet, — 

• SElDgavia; Ezra ii.iNeh.i.; Can. ii. Sw bIbo Aeta iv. 34. 
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" Pnjci is tbt BiDfiMt fom d ipeoeh 
That iDbnt lipa cm trj; 

Fnj«r, tba anbliiiMit itnui* that nub 
^le HiJMtj OQ high." 
THuj BtKf be " too long to be remembered" be fiir&err SiBserta, u 
tbcnigb prayera were mJEtde to be remembered only, or that tliey 
ftTeraffea more than the tenj^h to wbicb the Mune mxrciae u ei- 
tendiM where a lit ui ^ j is osed. Two othen (" 8. D.," Tol. L p. 375, 
and "F. J). T.." vol. ii. p. 86) condemn tbe b«aren of- one who 
pnctisei eitemporaaeons prajer, when they thon^itleadT ezpTVM 
admiration thereof: all onr opponento, without ezo^ition, laad and 
praiae in almost nnmeasured ternis the litemrj (ud other merit* of 
their " incomparable liturgies" (!), while not one of timn. hai ad* 
dnced a eingle paaaageof Scripture either- enjoiningtheuae of liturgiMl 
forms of prayer in public or prirate wonhip, or commending lay 
such pra<Ttic«. The sacred writers oflen urge to the ezercue M 
wayer, but it ia in such terms m oatorolly leads to the snpposiliai 
ttiat it was the natoral, nDconstrauied oatponring of the soul osto 
God, each in his own langnage, rather than the nae of ratj " beanti- 
fiil," exceUent, precompc^ed forms of prayer; their injnncti<M« ar^ 
"Fraywithoutcooaing, "Watch alwaya unto prayer," Ac.; andwhss 
the apostle writes to the Epheaiana, " Brethren, pray for as," ha 
surely cannot intend anytiiiog in the way of using a liturgy. We 
have shown that the practice of the primitiTe ohnrch was one wilfc 
ours ; that though the use of liturgies in part was early oonuneneed, 
it did not become general until a later and corrupt age, whea ths 
Spreading corruption almost necessitated their existence. Ov 
Opponents appeal to the voice of the early chnreh ; we do the nme, 
but it must be to the church of the New Testunent times, or the 
age immediately succeeding. We afSrm that constant and repeated 
variety in prayer is necessary to secure dsrotion, to express &a 
varying desires and feelings of the worshippers, and moat aoeeptaU* 
to the Most High, because in accordance with His will ; and this 
can best be obtained by the frequent exerciae of extemporaneoiB 
prayer: while our opponents chiefly defraid their system becanas 
of the beauty and antiquity of their forms of pr^^r, amd thor 
superiority to extemporaneous eSunons. We agree with " 8axon" 
(p. 379}, tnat in lome cij-cum»tances a combination of the two diffe- 
rent practices " would," probably, " secure more advantages tp 
public worship than an exclnaire adoption of either," though atill of 
the opinion that extemporaneons prayer is most conduoiTe to devo- 
tion for the reasons above adduced. Wemay, however, remark thit 
as the tendency of the preaent age is towards the use of liturgioil. 
forms of prayer, we fear there ia very great danger of onr forgettiiH 
the principles of our illostriouB Puntan aoeest^va, and the noU* 
self-sacrificea and aelf-expatriatiou from their native land they s«h- 
mitted tOj in the endeavour to secure for themaelvea and ua, ibar 
descendants, entire freedom in religious worship, one essential te- 
tnre of whioh, in their opinion, was the free exerciae erf extempo. 
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raneoQB prayer. The ijuentiou may very wisely be BngfteBted, Sball 
-we act jadicioaHly in giving up the practice of their example for one 
more lilte nnto that of the church of Borne P 

Oar task is now done ; we leave it with the hope that it will not 
proTS aJtogetker unprofitable iu a spiritual Bense, but trust that the 
result of our striving together will be a provocation of one aaother 
to " love and good works." " Finally, brethren, whataoever things 
are trae, Thataoever titingB are hoDeet, whatsoever things are jast, 
whatsoerer things are pnre, whatsoever things are lorely, whataoever 
things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and if tttere be any 
pnuee, think on these things." Clbhbnt. 



AEE THE TENETS OF GEORGE AND ANDREW COMBE 
PHILOSOPHICALLT CORRECT P 

MEOATITB ARTICLE. —II. 

Thb writers of the two artioles which have appeared on the 
liErmatiTe side of tiiis question have failed to prove that the tenets 
of George and Aniew Combe are philosophically correct, "J,," 
in Uie opening paper, has, with the exception of two extntots, pro- 
dneed nothing but what all sensible men agree upon. The one 
extract, from Isaac Taylor's " World of Mind, '"says i— " For, if onJy 
we admit the hypothesia that the brain is much like a harp or a piano- 
forte, then the mystery of the mind's relationship to matter is 
cleared up." Thus : music is produced by playing upon the instru- 
ment ; — BO, in the same manner, thought is produced 1^ the action 
of external objects on the mental system. There is no music in a 
harp so long as it is not played, neither is there mind in an indivi- 
dual so long as it is not played upon, by external objects, through 
tike senses ! This is just what we contended in our opening artide 
was the principal idea in the Philosophy of Grcorge and Andrew 
Combe — matenalism. But " J.," by producing an extract iioiQ 
George Combe's work, entitled, "Relation hetween Science and 
BeligioD," completeljr establishes the charge. In this extract it is 
said we have no intimation whatever of the causes of our sensa- 
tions, feelings, perceptions, and judgments, and have no conscious- 
ness of the substance of which the thinking part of us is composed. 
Then the name " mind " has been given to the collective powers of 
■ettsation, feeling, perception, judgment. Nest, mind is an aggre- 
gate of individual powers of sensation, emotion, perception, judg- 
■ , each of which depends for its action in this world or ^'- - -'— 



r can we admit that the powers of sensation, judg- 
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m«nt, &o., depend for their action in iiua worid on the mte and em- 
ditioB of psTtioQlar parts of tlie brain. Wen this the cue, dies 
tliat heaven- bestowed gift, " mind," would be in titter snbjeetim to 
the '* house of clay " that coBt&iiia it ; because, if the action of the 
powers of Bensation and judgment depend* on the aise of the 
oreanB, then the mind will occoot a subordinate place. 

Our next oppcmeat i» " J. A. t>." He give* an elaborate review 
of " The CoDHtitDtion of Man," which he eomidera the best, or 
rather the most important of George Combe'a worici. The reTiew, 
howerer, takes no eogBizance of some of the most inqrartant pAnti 
in the volume, and of which ve treated in our <q)eni9g article ; ktt 
at page 94, " J. A. D." produces an extract from " The Constitution 
of Man," which sajs; — "The phihwophv of man (upon the pre- 
sumption that previouB to the discovery of phrenology there esated 
no rational philoaophy of the mind) was cultivated as a speonlftlive, 
and not aa an inductive science ; and even when attempte were made 
at induction, the manner in which they were conducted was at 
Tarience with the fundamental requisites of a sormd philosophy." 
ilothiug could he clearer than this in pioving a charge of mate- 
rialism, for no person of common aenae would ever admit that an 
inductive or positive knowledge of spirit could be obtained by mu 
-while in his present condition. It is impossible to gun a knowledge 
-of mind by examining its inatnunent, the brain ; just in the saM 
way as it is impossible to estimate correctly the whole intellectod 
power of a labourer by a minute examination of his implements rf 
labour. To attempt such a thing would not be more ndiculons m 
the eyes of men than blasphemous in the sight of God. 

Beferring to the oi^anizatton which man has received tram 
nature, and, phrenolo^cally speaking, the sood and eril o^ans 
with which he is endowed, " J. A. D." and George Combe difiM- on 
a very matenal point. This is with regard to the controling power 
of the will. Some men, for instance, are aaid to he bom witn eril 
organs, and " J. A. D." says that " a man given up to senanal 
gratification is always found to have these organs highly devdoped ; 
bat snch a course of life is not obligatory, because oi his physical 
organization. He obeys his will, and thus ia tiie direct cause of Us 

Kculiar oi^anization.' This ia the doctrine of "J. A. D.," but not 
tt, however, of George Combe. So far as organization is con- 
cerned, George Comhe and " J. A. D." agree jvetty closelTj hot' 

., .. t t Ti " attempts to carry his hero mto a nighw 

"■ ■■■ futile, " " 



sphere, bia efforts to effect this are futile. Ur. Combe is of 
earth, earthy, and does not, properly speaking, admit such a bi^ 
or divine principle as the will into his reasonings. Were he tAdO 
so, it would make his system different from materialism, — it wodd 
re^gniae man as something more than a refined brute. 

These are the principal points worthy of notice in the two aSm- 
ative articles, and we now proceed to offer a few Fcioarks upon tt» 
. works of the writers whose truthfulness we are questioning. 

It is a great pity that the " Constitution of Man," tn muf 
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rMpeeti moh an able and mefdl work, should b« diaSgnred hf m 
jomaj blemmbM. He Bible is tram^^ed under foot bj the anthar, 
And Britain is mode to appear a sconrge upon the MrA. Mr. 
Gcnnbe esye that diflerent religions sect* have formed diSerent 
ofMnions «moemin)i[ the danger to which the hnmui soul Is exposed 
in a Aitare state ; but hii work was not intended to throw ^^t 
on that suhjeot, becanee he beliereii it liee beyond the limitfl of 
plliloaophy ; and next, the Kbie ia depreciated, upon the Ufump- 
tioit that iti teachingB are not Baited to intprore the condition 
of man, and that it does not point oat to liim the beet mode of pro- 
mottng hia tempc^al interests. ICow, those who have acted aac<vd- 
iog to the direotioDB of the Bible hare found that it ia their beat guide; 
amd with regard to infonuation, there is not an important point in 
the eo4»ioiii7 of natore upon which it doee not treat. Ilie Book of 
SoloBicat itaetf ia a aafe guide in the pilnimat^ of human life. Mr. 
Combe forgets, when he slanders the oldest book in eEiBt«nc8, that 
some of the writers of it were the greatest philosophen that erer 
lived. lafkct, Solomon is oneof tl^ tkres indiridnsla whoeompre- 
hended the ntmost bounds of imiTersal knowledge. The intelleetuBl 
tkrcMte he occnpiod was, after long centuries, ascended by Aristotle, 
and next hj Francis Baeon, with whom this pre-eminently noble 
' aty beeame extinct ; and yet, forsooth, we are told that the 
J does not contwn aound philosophy. The ^iffible not only con- 
I the BubHmest ;^iiloaophy ao-called, but also the finest poetry. 
Who has read king Savid's soliloquy over the death of his son Abea< 
km, Isaiah's rapt visions, and the prayer of Habakknk, without 
being intensely affected by their poetic fervourP But Mr. Combe'i 
Drowning objection to the word of God ia that we do not obtain frtm 
it a system of phrenology. He says, — " It (the Bible) does not 
commnnicato complete information concerning the beat mode of 
diaoovcring the qualities of men with whom we mean to aaaociate." 
To this we can only reply, that we know men only by their actimis. 
To say that phrenology, or any other ology, can in reahty teach k 
knowledge of man's mbd ia ridimlouB, became, as we said bdbre, 
no mortal creature can take cognieance of spirit 

The laws of our country Mr. Combe beheves to be made, not in 
aeocrdanoe with jnstice and moral rectitude, but in accordance with 
the worst paB8i<mB of our animal nature. The wara in which our conn- 
try haa engaged, he maintains, were all prmnpted by selfish desires. 
Viewed in a certain Ught, everything a man does is aelfiah. But 
we eaanot ignore moral principle to snch an extent as Mr. 
Combewoold bave ns. Ilie constitution of onr country is the best, 
as is asserted by the greatest thinkers, that any oommnnitf ever 
lired under. True, it has its fanlta, but it does not deserve a tittle 
^ the sweeping assertions which Mr. Combe makes a^nst it. His 
■tatement tnat our wara and conquesta were entered into either toe 
Bational or individual glory is not borne out I7 facts. The gmer^ 
llity of our wars on the Continent were engagra in for the prc«er> 
libon <^ the balance of power, and to asnat wwk natioBi idun 
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attacked hj miKhtier jmwera. Aa for the Uwb of our country not 
being in accoriunce with the dictstea of jnsttce, there is not an 
BBBertioQ that deserres greater contempt. The impresB of the great i 
and good king Alfred still remains upon &o land, and, generally 
■peaking, in the iraining of our laws their moral effects upon the 
people are borne in nund. At preBent an inqairj is taking place 
into the moral and social influence of an act expreulv framed to Iceep 
tlw principal demoralizer — intemperance — ia cheet, and we doubt 
Itot uiat the ordeal will show that the ForbcH Mackenzie Act hu < 
indeed been a rery great blessing to Scotland. ' 

The theory of George and Andrew Combe ancribes eveiythiag 
that t«kes place in this world to the eflect of natural causes. Mm, 
as w^ aa inanimate and organized matter, has received " a definite 
constitution," and must act in accordance with it. "What this 
" definite constitutioD " is, however, they give ns no clear idea ; hnt 
Uiej assert that effects can and must be accounted for by natnitl 
causes, therefore they maintain that everything in the world if 
governed by natural laws. There is just one point in regard to this 
to which we would wish particularly to refer. In the fourth page of 
liie " Constitution of Man," we are told that two views of the con- 
ititution of the world are held in this country ; the one being that 
the world, including both the physical and moral departments, is in 
itself well and wisdy constituted on the principle of a proCTesHve 
aystem, and, therefore, capable of improvement ; the other, that the 
world was perfect at first, but fell into derangement, continues m 
disorder, and can be rectified only by supernatural means. The 
author does not say which of the Ukeories he believes, but ho bases 
blB future reiuontnga upon the first, the principle of progreuive 
development, which, on this account, we are perfectly justified in 
believing is the one he adopts. A^in, in the same volume, it is 
said that every individual of the race is bom in utter ignorance, and 
starts from zero in (he scale of knowledge, so that be has the laws 
to learn for himself, either from his predeceasorH or from experience. 
In another page, when speaking of the harmonious action of the 
different powers of the mmd, as constituting happiness, it is said,— 
" If there be truth in these views, they will throw some light on two 
important questions that have embarrassed philosophers in regard 
to the progress of human improvement. The first is, Why shoold 
man have existed so long and made BO small an advance on the 
load to happiness F It is obvious that the very Boheme of creatioD, 
which I live described, implies that man is a progressive being; 
and progression necessarily supposes lower and higher conditions rf 
attainment and enjoyment." 

We give another extract, and shall then deduce our conclusions -'— 
"Although (says Mr. Combe) we cannot explain why man ms 
couHtitnted a progreBsive being, and why such a being advances 
slowly, I have endeavonred to point out that there is at least an 
-^ijtation of his faculties to his condition. If I am right in tte 
mtal proposition, that harmonious activity of the faonlticB , 

J 



he is, to hare commuiiicBted to him, intaitivelj, perfect knowledge, 
thereby leaving his mental powers with dimimshed motives to 
activitj, than to beetow on liim faculCiea endowed with high auscep* 
tibility- of action, and to aunound liim with scenea, objects, circnm- 
atanoea, and relations, calcnlsted to maintain them in ceaseleas 
excitement, although this latter arrangement neceasarily subjecta 
him to suffering, while . ignorant, and renders his first ascent in the 
acale of improvement difficult and slow. It is interesting t« ohaetv* 
that, according to this \iew, although the first pair of the human 
Tace had been created with powerful and well-oalanced faculties, 
but of the same nature aa at present, if they were not also intuitively 
inspired with knowledge of the whole creation, and its relationa, 
their first movements, as indimiduah, would have been, retrograde! 
that is, as indimduaU, they would, through pure want of infor- 
mation, have infringed many natnral laws, and suflfered evil ; while, 
as parts of the race, they would have been decidedly arfoancin^; 
for every pang they suffered would have ted them to a new step m 
knowledge, and prompted them to advance towards a much higher 
condition than that which he at first occupied." 

The writer then goes on to eipatiate upon the good arising to 
mankind from each individual being left to find out the natural 
laws for himself. 

From these extracts it will at once be seen that the theory of 
human progress, which oar author believes, is that of development. 
TTpon the principle that the harmonious working of the facultieB tb 
synoDymons with happiness, it would have been less benevolent 
to have given man perfect knowledge, thus leaving him with 
diminished motives to activi^. Our author, it will be seen, goes to 
the two extremes. He talks of man having perfect knowledge 
communicated to him at first ; and then about the unhappiness man 
would undergo, had this been the case. 

From what has been advanced, it will at once he seen that he 
discards the idea of intuitive knowledge, and confines the limits of 
man's knowledge within certain boimds. Prom the idea of our first 

Earents having been created in ignorance, and left to gain know- 
idge for themselves, we see that Mr. Combe endeavours to square 
his theory with the progress of humanity. Now although the Sible 
were not in existence at all, the theory could not stand, from the 
simple circnmstance that there are no facts to prove it, but plenty 
to disprove it. Mr. Combe, by upholding progressive development, 
believes that man, by his own unaided powers, rose from a state of 
barbarism to one of civilization. To be sure, he does not toy, with 
Lord Monboddo, that man was once a monkey, and has advanced so 
br OS to get off the tail, but he believes that man, barbarous at 
first, had within him the power of civilisation. Now, we find on 
inquiry that, among all the savage nations of the earth, there is 
not one that has risen from a state of barbarism of their own unaided 
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Those Dfttioiu tiut bare risen, we invuisbly find hxn 
done eo through the meuiB of aome civilii«d pa^B<ra or perwas. 
Ur. Darwin, the natoralist, rdatea, whMi with the "Seagle," 
on its aeoood vojags of discovery, that Um sarages of Terra del 
Fuego in one lEBpect reaemble the bratea, iuaamuch as they make 
no improvements. Their canoe, which is their moat akiliHii ■woik of 
art, aiid a wretched one it is, ia exactly the aame as it was 360 
yean ago. Tlie Sew Zealonders, again, whom Taoman discorerad 
in 1642, were viaited by Cook, 127 years after, and found by hiiB 
exactly in the same conditioii as at first. Indeed, the famous hietonaii, 
NiebiUir, is said to have been convinced that all savaeea are the 
degenerated remnants, of more ctvilised raoes, which had been over- 
powered by enemies, and driven to take refuge in the woods, whic^ 
the name " ailveggio," aavBge, aeema to indicate. Hombidiit 
expresses his belief to the same effect. Now, in the face of sw^ 
endenoe, we oannot believe in tite pTi^sreseive theory in the way ia 
which the Combes expound it Considering their unveiled antjpwy 
to the Bible, their disbelief in the working of miracles, uid many 
other SkUacies in connection with tbeir theray, we would do well to 
pause before beooming t^ir disciples. 

According to the facts which we have addveed against the poa- 
nbility of man raising himself from a state of utter barbarism, it is 
evident that a miracle must have been wrought upon the firat pair, 
or they could never have progressed at sJ!. A revelation most have 
been communicated to them. They must have got a start in civi- 
lization. These are some of the grounds upon which I have beea 
brou^t to the conclusion that the Combeite philoBophy is unsowd 
and untenable. W. Y. McC. 

APFIBUATIVE iSTICLB.— III. 

I FSESUUB a system to be philosophically correct must be tme, 
and if true, it necessarily follows it is philosophically correct ; hoioe 
the question under debate maybe put — "Are the tenets of Andrcw 
and George Combe true?" 

I have no hesitation in answering this query in the sfiirmative; 
for what is their system F It is entirely based on facts no longer 
contested, even by our opponents, viz.— that the Supreme Bang 
governs this phyaical universe by means of natural lawsj that 
similar laws are also operative in the intellectual and moral spheres 
of man's constitution ; that these laws act separately or conjointlyi 
and act and react one on another, but are never at variance the 
oae to the other. They are made to guide and govern man ; and 
-man is made in conformity with them. These laws oan never bs 
opposed with impunity, and individuals who try the experinMUt 
BUiTer accordingly. The violation of ea^ law brings with it its own 
retribution, and it will never cease in effect while the subject is o«t 
of harmony with th^ law. Of a necessity, he entails si^eringw 
h im s elf, and misery on his descendants. Our characters and out 
very beings are moulded by the relation we bear to these laws, and. 



thrDud ttiem, to tiieir Author ; and he&ltli, eiUier physical, intel- 
lectoM, moral, social, domestic, and maj we not Bay njigious also P 
et)D aocnie only &om a cootinu&l observance of the lawB that belong 
to each life. Ajid do not let this be lost eight of, — these laws are 
not merely physical, or inteilectusJ, or moral, but pervade the 
oniTerse, and man is subject to them ia whatever sphere he moves. 
There is a physical law we call gravitation, for instance, but the 
■ame law actioR in the physical world acts also in the otlier spheres, 
onder other nameB, perhaps, but none the less certainly. To moke 
oiiuBelveB acquainted with, and to act in conformity to, tLese laws, 
is our duty, and the only way by which we can obtain the great end 
of our existeaoe npcm the earui; f(« if I rightly nnderstand our 
chief eai here, it is to produce in our own selves full grown, 
hedthy existeooes ; but to attain this, we must grate into manhood 
by the enlargement and p«rfection of onr beings. But this result 
is not arrived at by acting in opposition to the laws of nature ; 
rather do we gain it by treading in the path ordained by God for 
that purpose. We strengthen uie a^ by judicions exertion, aud 
so with all other organs, physical and mental. Injudicious 
exerciBe may make ns strong in one limb, butabnormsJlyso; i^ may 
become developed in an inordinate degree, which rauat be avoided, 
each organ, each ifLculty mnet be developed in harmony with the 
rest. But these laws dearly demonstrate the folly of expecting a 
harmonious result, if too much exercise be given to any one organ 
or iaoally. 

And here we are met, not by denial of the system so much as by 
objections to some few deductions the Combes make from it; but it 
would appear these deductions are legitimate, if the premises 
are allowed. If these laws are instituted by God, and it is 
allowed He worics only through and by them, then it would appear 
that we are intended to obey them, and th^ obedience will conduce 
to the growth aud perfection of our nature, as above hinted at. 
True, ta W. T. Mx:C. says, happiness is the result of a true relative 
pMition between ourselves aud God; but even W. Y. McC. will not 
aver this relationship to be brought about irrespective of con* 
ditjons, and we have to answer the query— By niiat means is it 
attained P It surely is not a miraciilouB alteration of being, nor a 
weult produced independent of law. A good man will inherit tap- 
piuese j a bad man knows it not. You cannot reverse this law ; 
yoa cannot make a bad man happy but by his leaving bis evil 
conrses, and growaig into goodness. He cannot expect any decided 
results, in the moral sphere, from obeying the physical laws ; for it 
is clear that by obeying the law of gravitation we shall neither 
improve nor impair our relation with our Creator, but by obeying 
the higher laws which, though not so perceptible, demand as decided 
an. obedience from the higher parts oT our nature ; and it is only fay 
acting in accordance wim these, we can be brought into intimate 
spiritual commonion with our spiritual Father ; and no individual,. 
&iiig in such intimate communion, would for a moment doubt that 
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thAt Btate of being is to be m&int&ined onlj br acting 
nilb 8ucb laws ; nor would he more neglect me taws relating to ia» 
pbjBical health than tboee haybg for their end the perfection of 
his moral and religious well being; for he knows God denundj 
obedience to the one as imperativelj' as to the other. 
- Then it is clear, bappmess — the highest happiness — is alone 
attainable bj this obedient conrse of action. W. Y. KtC. saya thii 
is not attainable in this life at all. Well, be it so, bnt what then? 
Does it follow, the highest happiness attainable here is produced br 
oliier mesns than thMe pointed outP And when we leaTe this 
sphere of activity for auouier, is it sopposed we shall be out of the 
influence of lawP If we are placea on this earth to have oor 
iaenlties and natures ednced, ana our beings forwarded on the road 
to perfection, and we cannot complete the work here, but most be 
placed in other and more congenial conditions, still is it not more 
than likely that the process will still be carried on by natural laws, 
ordained by God for that purpose P — shall we not rather be bron^t 
into closer connection with law, than that it would lose its hold upn 
us P For it is a mistake to look upon the next world ss bringus 
with it a new life. We live note the two lives, one temporal, and 
one eternal ; we need not wait for a future world or time to begin to 
lire the eternal life. Man u eternal, and it is not the true state- 
ment of the case to say he tcill be. We do progress in mattMS 
eternal by obeying the natural laws. Will not these same lam 
remain operative (br a similar effect in the future P— for anotha 
world is not a new world, bnt a eontinnatian of this. We lay aside 
our corporeal body ; it ceases to exist ss such ; and hence the 
physical laws lose their power over us ; but inasmuch as the mind 
IS eternal, the laws that act upon it now will act always. 

And so, also, with the subject of death. W. Y. McO. is offended 
because our authors liken men to animals and plants, inasmuch as 
they grow, come to maturity, and die. But is it not traeP He 
surely cannot think they speak of anything more than the body. 
Indeed, the reader is cautionedagainst such an interpretation. No; 
they speak merely of the death of the body, and say it will be psin- 
less, if a man throughout his life has lived in conformity with the 
laws of nature. Here we can only speak of the probability of the 
case, as we have never known a man who professed, during the 
whole of his life, to hare so lived ; and if we could find such an one, 
he might, perchance, be safiering from the indiscretion or sin of his 
forefathers, for the sin against the physical law is " visited on the 
children unto the tliirif and fourth generation." But is it not 
probable that, if a man has passed through life healthfully, conse- 
quent on obedience to all the laws, that he will sink phTsically 
painless into another sphere of beingP And this is all the Combw 
assert, or would have us understand. They do not wish us to 
believe that we shall have all our natural feelings blunted, and Alfi 
not feel leaving our fiiends on earth, or all the uncertainqjr rf 
«nter)ng a new and untried sphere of actavity. Speaking oiHf^ 
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tbe body, they say that it, baring perronued ita apparent duty, will 
pass a^ay. This may be " groaa, but, unfortunately, the body is 
not particularly ethereal ; and again I would demand — Is tbis view 
not true P 

But they state that death was an ingredient in the system of 
things before man existed, and is necessary to his present constitu- 
tional nature, and W. Y. McC. thinks this interferes with the idea 
of death having been introduced as a punishment for the sin of oul 
first parents. We too often set op a standard of truth, and Btrive 
to square everything to il, as, for instance, in this case. Death vaa 
introduced in consequence of sin ; then it cannot be true that death 
existed before sin was; andhencethe Messrs. Combes are convicted 
of entertaining an untrue position. Very logical this, but suppose 
the first proposition to be not true, or to demand a different read- 
ing. Now we find in other instances the reading of the Scriptures 
has been modified in consequence of facts being opposed to the 
current acceptation. It was believed the earth stood still — that the 
Scriptures warranted snch a belief; and to imagine it had motions 
peciiliar to itself was to fly in tbe face of the word of God ; and 
persecution ever awaited the man who asserted the contrary. But, 
nevertheless, so little was theopinionof man taken into the account, 
that tbe world did not stand atiU — it did rotate on ita axis, and 
revolve in its orbit, and man's belief must be modified to Ood'a 
facts. Agiun, the world was madeinsixdaya, and we, having come 
to a certun condosion opposed to that belief, find a more reason- 
able faith not to be in opposition to the reading of the Scriptures. 
And why should we fear a similar result in the present instance P 
Do facts testify to death having existed before man wae placed cm 
the earth, or do they not P If they do, why not acknowledge it, 
and reconcile the reading of tbe Scriptures to themP If they do 
not, then let us have it proclaimed ana clearly proved. It is puerile 
and weak to deny facta because we imagine a book we all hold in 
religious reverence states something in opposition to them. This 
we know, that death is natural to man as he is at present consti- 
tuted ; and unless he possesses a different constitution now to what 
he formerly did, it must have ever been as it now is. 

Besides other things for which we have to thank the Combes, two 
arise to my mind. £i this age, when everyone is aniions to get bis 
work done for him, and even to pay others to think for him, th^ 
strive to bring man back to the one great fact, that we must wort 
out out own salvation. Here are laws we must obey ; no one can 
shift the responsibility, but each muBt for himself learn to act. 
Self'reUance — the one great fact that vitally leads to reliance on a 
higher power in a practical form, the Combes bring practically 
forward. 

And they further teach ua that we are responsible for our igno- 
rance also. The ignorant non-performer, as the educated, is alike 
a Buflerer for tbe violation of the law. And hence tbe necessity of 
advancing the interest of society by insisting on a practical system 
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of education ibr tlioee wbo, being ignorant, Bpr«ad llie erila «fr 
crajng to tbenuekee over the surface of the Boeial life. , 

G. W. W. 

KBGATITB ABTICLE. III. 

It has erer been the tendency of men and nations, in tho pnrBmt 
of some favourite object, to become so absorbed in its contemplk- 
tion, as to lose all consdouaness of its relative Bignificanee to the 
thonssnd other surroiuidiDg eslst^nceB, and to elevate it on an idetJ 
pedestal of their own erection, persnade themaelves of the dirinitT 
of their idol, and, assuming the priestly fimcfion, call on inaakiBa 
to bow, adore, and worBhip. It is a chuacteriatic feature of htuDU 
nature to choose some " hobby" by which tbonght and action tre 
monopolized : and it is well t^t such is the case ; for 

" Art U loDK, aad time ia flesting," 
and one subject of tbonght will bear without exhanstion a lifetilM 
of attentive study. But it is a farther trait of hnman natim to 
"ride tbia hobbyhorse to death," the rider believing that his bent 
possessee the strength and majesty of the lion, the grace and agili^ 
of the antelope, the power and dignity of tbe elephant, the mnaiaa 
the nightingale, and the hues of the bird of paradise ; and having 
persuaded himself thus, insists on everybody else entertaining fin 
same sentiments. This all-absorbine topic may, per «e, be highly 
Important, but, by being forced beyond its legitimate field of devdop- 
ment, and made to assume a fafse dignity, it ceases U) commaM 
respect, becomes simply absurd, and ao brings contempt and ridi- 
cule on every phase of its manifestation, even when nnexaggerated 
and in its actual sphere. Now thia is much the case in referoice 
to the tenets of George and Andrew Combe. They have very aUy 
expounded those physical laws which regulate life, and have ekh 
qniently and earnestly advocated their strict observance. Had. ti«j 
stopped here, and not ventured beyond the safe ground of facta and 
experience, it would have been well, and honour would have been 
amply awarded to 'them for the service thus rendered to the human 
race. But they were carried away by the interest of their subject, 
and boldly proclaimed tlie observance of natnre'a laws to be the 
great panacea for every earthly ill. As they gaaed with jienetrttii^ 
glance into the realms of nature, and physiolo^cal laws, in alt their 
grand compleidty and wondrons humony, shone out clear and 
beantiful to their captivated minds, a golden fiiture seemed bursting 
before them ; here, thought they — and " the wish waa father to the 
tbought"— is the true secret of happiness, the talisman of bliaa; 
anrely, if all these lawB were obeyed, misery would cea^e, — butfoUov 

" Dear Natnra, tbe kindett moUwr slill," 
and she will smile beneficently on all, and shower around a Ion- 
riant protusion of every gooa ; at her approach evil, pain, dMMe, 
misery, and ail the odious train of woe shall melt like the dark, o^ 
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mists ihat roll up irom the hill-sides before the warm, rays of the 
bottting SBu i and then whull this eturth be a verr Elysium, uid th« 

glides age at onoe begin. Such is the brigot future Oiti tbe 
ombes prophesy when no laws of nature are infringed, and none ctf 
her EUg^tions alighted. Surely it is a most delightful prospect, 
enchanting as a poet's dream, or a vision of fairy luid ; but, ■aahf 
tnnately, aa a sober reality it is impossible, and as a ^iloao^oal 
dedoctiOD, it is incorrect. Erin's poet ainga — 

" Oh, could we do with this world of onra 
Aa tJioa doHt irith thy garden bow'rs, — 
imect the veedB, >nd k«ep the flon'ra — 

' What a heaven on evth we'd make iti 
Sa blight a dwelling ehonld be odf own, 
So warranted free from sigh or frown, — 
That angela noon weald be comiDg down 
Bj the week, or month, to tak« itl" 

And such a happy world nill this be if the system of philosophy 
under consideration be correct, when its inhabitants actnowl«Ige 
natore as the true goddess, and Combe her prophet. Admitting, 
for the sake of argument, the world to be thus set risht, and the 
angels to oome down, as Thomas Moore says they woula— do any of 
our readers think it possible for our own terrestrial angels, meir 
beauty and charma increaaed (if that be posaible) by the sl^icteat 
obserraoce of the hygienic laws, to entertain their celestial rivals for 



I a month only, without feeling a alight degree of jealousy? 
may be veiy ungallant, but we think the presence of tl 
weekly or monthly tenants would prejudice the continoance o: 



We may be veiy ungallant, but we think the presence of these 
weekly or monthly tenants would prejudice the continot " " 

Arcadian happiness ; and woman, who first by curiosity 



would, by jealousy, break the spell of a second sinless state of earth, 
nich as we hare supposed. 

A great radical error in the STatem of the Combes is the anppo- 
ntion that happiueaa is dependent on the obaerranoe or non-obaer- 
vance of physical law. A coarse of life in close eonformity to the 
dictates of nature is a duty incumbent on every one, and if general, 
would, nnqueationahly, improve the tone of hcalfli, prevent many 

a: ^^ alleviate muoh pain, and so, to a vast extent, reduce the 

' ' " ' ' ' "" ' ^ result of which, both 



1 total of physical sufforing; and as a resi 
nediately andmcidentaUy, there will be a less 



immediately and mcidentaUy, there will be a less amount of a oert^ 
not ecdusively physical inconvenience esperienced ; but the exis- 
tence of happiuesa, we think, will be very Ettle affected by a modi- 
fication of bodily pain. £«al happiness, though the moat oommon 
of all poTsnits, is the most rare oi alt attainments. Tupper is right, 
when he says — 



i,GtH>«^lc 



lind cTOanB with remoTse for the past ! Such woes as these 
are unafiectea by the degree of bodily comfort enjoyed. 
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HappinMs in not the lot of mortals. To imi^ne it may be 
acquired b^ attention to tan's that will mitigate only bodily suffering, 
is absurd m the extreme. What folly to prescribe a certain rennieD, 
regular habits, Ac., to the lone widow, whose heart aches tot hec 
only son, tossed on the stormv sea ; to the disconsolate girl, whose 
iender affections have been blighted, mthlessly and cruelly, hj a 
faithless lorer ; to a fond father, whose hopes have been crashed 
by the leclilessness of a farourite son ; or to the dying 
whose mind g -.1 « ,. . , c , 

oaffected 

" And h« nbo hu not Icuned to know, 

Hon filEt its aparkllDg babbles show, 

Hoa bilter an tb< drops of woa 

MUmhieh its brim idbj oiecflow, 
H« bu not Itarnsd to Uto." 
^one could be more desirous than oursetves for the nniveiwl 
observance of the regulations which are dictated by nature, or mote 
conscious of the highly beneficial results which must follow tiu 
substitution of nature tai art in the cure of diseases, and the alien- 
ation of physicsl affliction. We acknowledge the sound philosophy 
of that aphorism of Friedrich ron Logan, uius rendered by Long- 
fellow :— 



What we deem so unphilosophical in the Combes' system is the 
unwarrantable extension of tne supposed benefits to follow bom 
conformil^ to nature. A life so bred, even if exempt from all 
bodily pain, would still be subject to the &r more intense and real 
Bufieritig over which no physical remedies can have influence. The 
idea that these evils will to any extent be decreased by the system 
propounded by the Combes, we consider decidedly fallacious. 

Our limits forbid anything like a detailed examination of the 
tenets of the Combes. The following passage from th^ "Eelation 
between Science and Beligion" claims attention, as being in oiu 
opinion not philosophically correct : — 

, "Mind is an aggregate of individual poaeri of seasstion, emotion, perce[ilioo, 
■ad jndgBiein, each of vhicb depends for its sgUdii in this world on tlie sin ud 
conditioD of a paiticolar part of the biun." 

Without the existence of matter, " sensation, emotion, perception, 
and judgment " could have no being ; for these powers are depen- 
dent entirely on matter for their exercise — and, aa unexercised, they 
could not exist — for their existence. Hence, if mind be an n^re- 
gate of these powers which depend on matter for exist«noe, it, too. 
must have similar dependence on matter for existence. This is 
decided materialism, and as such we deem the premises from whidh 
it is deducible to be erroneous. Indeed, in the " System " (vol ii., 
p. 791), this doctrine is distinctly denied — an inoonmstenoy such ss 
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mast necesmrily occur m ever;; Bjetem not phiJoaophicEiIlj correct. 
The fallacy here is the snppoaition that mind eon Biats of toe powers 
enomerated. These powers are but the manifestation of mind's 
connection with matter, and have no actual indiridual existence. 
It is imposeible to define mind, for, aa Mr. G-. Combe writes in the 
sentence preceding onr quotation, mind, per »e, " is absolutely nn- 
known to us. Our absolute ignorance of mind's essence refntes 
another error, that of aasiKuing to mind the locality of the bnun 
as a residence. That which is immaterial is not subject to the laws 
of space, space bein;^ but a quality of matter, and hence mind 
cannot correctly be said to occupy a place. As well might we assert 
that music resides in the chords of a piano, as that mind dwells in 
the bra,in'. As a performer touches the keys, and so causes the 
chords to vibrate, evoking (not calling into existence) music — for 
mosic exists in the abstract, though unraanifested — so does matter 
afiect tbe senses, and thus cause the brain to work, calling into 
aetiTity the mind. But the mind no more inhabits the brain than 
does harmonr a musical instrument. The expression that tbe brain 
is the seat oF mind may be allowable as a colloquial phase for con- 
Tenience, but not as a dictum for philosophical inference. 

Another error in the tenets under review is the assertion that each 
mental power " depatdt for its action in this world on the size and 
condition of a particular part of the bnun." This is but another 
way of stating that man is tbe creature of circumstances. We do 
not deny that the configuration of the brain corresponds to some 
extent with the deyelopmcnt of these powers, but tbe doctrine ot 
titelr dependence on it we altogether reject. Man is ever, if be will 
it, superior to the force of circumstances, and becomes most manly 
tbe more difficult to overcome is the resistance presented to him. 
As 'the flint gives forth fire by collision with cold steel, so mind 
flashes with its intensest Instre in the encounter with the would-be 
&te of circumstances. Indeed, so successfully have some minds 
spurned difficulties, that they hare been rather helpa than hiudrances 
in their career, paradoxical though it seem. 

" LItm of gnat mm, ill temind ns, 
We can maie onT lives sublime i" 

which we certMnly could not do were we dependent on cerebral 
conformation. 

" And," if we, " departing, le»Ta behind as, 
Fmrprints on tbe Band of time," 

it will not be because the sands of circumstances are soil and 
yieldiufCi but because our tread is firm and determiued. 

Tbe few of the tenets of the Combes' which we have thus curso- 
rily glanced at, we consider unphilosopbical, and more such might 
bo adduced, did not these suffice for the purpose of this article. 
The fallacies indicated are but parallel to what may be discovered 
in every attempt to construct a system of philosophy. Tbe great 
Goethe says : — "Man is not bom to solve the mystery of existence; 
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Imtlwiniut, DererthekaB, attonpt, in order that lie mar leant to 
know how to keep within the limits of the knowable." Ererf bvA 
attiempt has hitherto result-ed either in a conTietion of the utter unpos- 
eilrilitjof philoBophj-, or in the construction of Bystems whose l^iti- 
mats and logical extensioQi — whether, on the ooe hand, the myata- 
(3Bins of the B'eo-FIatoniat. or, on the other hand, the scepticism of 
Spinoza, or any other deyeiopment between these extremes — haw 
inTariably, by the mduetie ad abiardvm method, proved anitndaL 
Peihape, as the time was when physical teience existed onl;^ as &U 
pseodo science ot tiie astrologers attd alchemists, but now u, "^iea 
poaitiTe science is a realization, — so the time maj be when the cob- 
web ipeenlations of past and present metaphysicians Taay sire plus 
to a l<^ieal Bcknoe oi mind. S. MT, Jot- 



^ocisl ©foiKnng. 
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SxLFiBHiiBBS goTCTDB the age. It is one of the chief chavacterie- 
tics of human nature. It does not belong to one class of sodety 
more than to another, neither to one person more than to any otlwr- 
It is uniTenal, From its first manifestation in the garden of EdcB 
to the every day scenes of present hfe, all have bowed to it as to a 
god. Eegality and commonalty have worshipped it. War and 
peaoe have knelt together at its shrine. SeLgion, politics, com- 
merce, all have been tainted with its infinence. "Svcry one &I 
himself" is the significant motto of the times. 

The manufacturer labours for himself. In all his tranaacticms be 
attempts to enrich himself by every means in his jiowm. His 
brother in trade is nothing to him. The public good is nothing f 
him. The nation mav he bankrupt, bnt what cares he f«a' tna^ 

Srorided his own coffers are filled? He msnufactnres goo^ ani 
isposes of them at prices not fixed by his brother in trade, tbt 
public, or the nation, but by himself. And those prices he always 
fixes with on " eye for business." 

The pablic has a ra^ for cheapness — low prices. But low prices 
and good articles — which require to be ^oo*— must have a greftta 
price fixed upon them — cannot be produced without some -peiBoaOi 
persons suffering a loss. Either the manufacturer or the cnsiooun 
the seller or the buyer. In the case of unrestricted competilioii. ^ 
is plainly seen which would be the sufferer. 'Hie mannfaoturerp*" 
ducing cheap articles, to satisfy the pubhc demand, does so wiw ■* 
little damage to himself as possible, therefore he most ImaeB ^ 
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virtoal TjJiM of the article bj the additjoa (x aubBtitutioii of s<Hae- 
ttdse iitferior. 

Tue the sale of bread as an example — bread, the chief support of 
Mfltind. How the balers Tie with each other to produce the 
laiveBt " penny loaf ! " And how do they prodnee their pean^ 
lott F — at whoee ezpenae P If ot their own, but at that of thepubbo 
health, and pocket too. What hare the late analjseB proved f nuig- 
maaa added, to make the floor liffkt and spongy ; alnm — having a 
giettt aridity for water — to make it ieatng. 

Stm, on the opposite side of the question. Let the transactiona 
of the maBU&cturer be restricted, then he knows and feela that in 
hu relation to die pnblie he holda a rery onerous position. He has 
a MTtain oontract, which he is compelled to perform. He may in- 
dn^^ bis selfiahneM to a certain degree, and at the same time pro- 
dnae articleB that will satisfy the public, with whose demands it 
wDold be utterly useless t« tamper. An attempt to charge euor- 
mooB profits on Taiueless articleB wonld be rninooa to himadf. He 
tiWrefore produces a good article, and chai^eB a reasonable price. 

Let there be a restriction placed on the substances out of which 
tiie bread is manufactured, tben there will be a wholesome penny 
1(m:C and a reasmiable quantity for the painy, at which the pubhe 
will in the end be satisfied. 

Again, in the ease of unrestricted competition, the manufacturer 
mnat produce a good article at a low price, and, therefore, incurs 
heaTj expenses or losses. Ereiy day the number of manufactorers 
inorcasefl. The field for competition becomes larger. Then the 
petnms to each oompetilor decrease. By competition, the profits be- 
come lass, and, in the end, the competitors close houses, pass throueh 
lie bankruptcy court, and pa; three halfpence in the pound. The 
principal reason why so many caaea disgrace the bankruptcy courts 
enay day is nothing bot unrestricted competition. Those who pass 
tlUNKigh on other aooounts are in far less proportion. The evils 
arinng from bankruptcy are innumerable. The bankrupt mined, 
his enditors losing lar^e amounts, and his employ^ throtm out of 
work, are but a few. Then which is the greater injury to the com- 
munity — the many to lose a small amount, which inaividually can, 
seareely be petoeiTcd, or the few to lose a large amount? — the 
tiuHisaiid to lose one shHling each, or the ten to lose five pounds each? 
, As theory without- example does not go far, I refer to the late 
case of the London and Liverpool raUways as a very happy or uk- 
Ac^py instanee of imrestricted competition. How many thousand 
pounds were squandered away in vam attempts to outdo each other 
in the cheapness of fares I Had not an amicable imderstauding 
been brought about by persons very little interested in the affair, 
how many thousands more would have been squandered in the samo 
manner, without materially benefiting any one! In this case, 
which is the greater evil F — the aggregate loss of the two rival com- 
paiies at the competition fares, or the individual losses of those 
who tnTelled on each line, had the tares been the nsnal amounts P, 
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Bnt vW IB nnreBtricted competition f Essentially nothing less 
than a restriction on free trade. If it were possible to pot an end. 
to it, ere it has arrived at acertain hei^t — rain to the competitors 
^then, perhaps, in a few ioatanoes it might be beneficial. Such 
cannot be the ease. When once two maaiifactnrers have began to 
compete with each other, they are compelled to go on. It is Ter; 
easj to stop the flow of l^e atre&inlet at iti fountain head. A. pebble 
placed where it trickles from the earth wiU weaken it there. Bnt 
aa it goes oa, it gathers strength, numerooB tributaries flow into it, 
and, swelling iuto a mighty torrent, it sweeps e7erything before it. 
Just BO it is with competition. Once it breaks out, ererything 
tends to increase it— public opinion, bitter animosity, and a host M 
incidental circumatances. Trade becomes paralyzed. Confidence in 
the competiton is destroyed. An unhealthy air BnrroundH its sphere. 

Beatnctions upon trade will entice others to invest, thereby ■ 
larger amount of capital will be changiue hands throughont the 
country. Industry will be increased ; new nanda will be employed. 
The strength, the greatnesB, and the support of a nation is daeto 
the labourer. Adam Smith says, "As tiie number of workmen 
that can be kept in employment by any particular person must bear 
a certain proportion to nis capital, so the number of those that can. 
be continually employed by all the members of a great conununily, 
must bear a certain proportion to the whole capital of the com- 
munity, and never can exceed that proportion. No regnlatioo of 
commerce can increase the quantity of mdnstry by any society be- 
yond what its capital can mamtain. ' Then foflowing up the iiga- 
ment, the more capital there is disnging bands in Qte nation, tbe 
more industry caused. The proSts on the industry increase the 
capital, which again increases the industry, and so on, ad iy. 
The commnnity is benefited, and the nation becomes richer. 

It is restriction that holds the vast social empire of the world 
together. Man, who is by nature a social being, had that natureso 
oonstitut«d, that it always wishes to proEress in everything. The 
perfection to which civilization has already been brought is due to 
restriction. An Englishman, though he must obey the laws of his 
country, would deem it a great insult to be told he was not free. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, without ^^ paftionlar arrange- 
ment, I hare laid belore uie readers of the Britith ControveniaUtt. 
a few of the evil results attendant on unrestricted oompetitiim, and 
the benefits derivable from restriction to society. N. 



" 1008 of Ihe Bun-loTed climes, 
Qire me of yonroil and wine; 
And Btronger iron than Vulcan forgrf, 
I'll send o'm the Dcean hrine." — Amok. 
Tk>.veilbeb meet with strange adventures, and readers meet 
withstrange ideas. Our friend, "Delta," with charming naivete es- 
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preBscs admiratioii for thiogH generally cODBidered EibominfttionB. 
MoDOpoliee are "landabie indaoementB," and reatriotioD ia g ood, 
becanee it is a conTenient mode of bleedini? na by tAxing, We «re 
wrong in hastening in a free trade path. We ore leaving tba 
commercial blessings of other years for bonkruptoy and ruin. Oh 
for the days of protection and impdxt, when eyeirthing sare labour 
yraa dear, when the monopolist coutd keep hia market without 
fear of competition, and wnen the bekt trade, after hia, waa the 
smuggler's 1 

We have endeavonred in vain to diacorer the benefita of monopoly 
and restriction. The circnmstances in which they are tolerable are 
80 few, that their ooudemnatioD should be all but general. In times 
when commerce with distant regions is difficult without peculiar 
priTileges, they may perhaps to a amall eitent be allowed ; but as 
goon aa the traffic becomes defined, they ahould cease. It is aleo 
true that when a person has made great improvements in the mann- 
fsetnre of aome article, he deserrea his reward. Government grants 
him a pat«nt, which prevents his work being pirated, which la but 
just ; as, like Henir Cort, who spent £20,000 in the improvement of 
iron jsanufaeture, he may have apent years and a fortune in bring- 
ing his invention to perfection. It is but iuat that he ahonld m 
protected in the mannfaotnre of that whica but for him would not 
nave been a commodity. Protection in that instance seourea him 
repayment for the thought and money hia discovery has cost him. 
Still it might be better for the community if the trade in this article 
were thrown open, bat society is too wise to demand it, becanae it 
wonld be unjust to individnala. It would, however, be a atretoh of 
injustice to forbid the manufacture, except by him, of all aimilar 
articles which may have aerved the need of the public, and which, 
on account of cheapness, they would continue to Duy until the new 
invention became lower in prioe. Such, however, is the spirit of 
monopoly. When Giovemment, in consideration of a anm of money, 
fpiarontsM the eiclnsive privilege of the trade in some commodity, 
it takes away one of the atrongeat motives to enterpriae ; for who 
will " Bwink and moil " to improve that which he ia not allowed to 
sell, and of which the community would not obtain the benefit 
amd that every monopoly 
g of the price, the deterio- 
ration of the commodity, uid the impoverishment of artisans and 
others."* Thns it may benefit the trader to be a monopoliat, but 
it is at the people'a expense. His high price ia gained from them, 
^and it ia at their ooat that h« thrives. He keeps out of the market 
he gooda of another, who may be able to produce better or 
nore tastefol thinga. WHien the trade in any article is in the 
lands of a few favoured individuals, they feel no noed for improve- 
Bent. But when the mon^oiy ceases, they tia obliged to ebangd 



witiuot paying enormously for itP " It ia aud t 
ku diree inseparable incidents, the raiaing of tk 
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their syatem. Thej bare to cultivate a better tait«, to derise nmr 
psttemB. If they do not, they must give place to a host of rivab, 
who are exertiog all their euerer to supplant theto. and who u* 
willlDK to take email profits. Xhe reeult is, the publie are better 

The English people hare oflen experieoced the injaslice of mo«>- 
jyoliee, and expressed their discontent with them. Thos, in the 
time of Kichard III., one of onr hiBtorians aaye, "there was aeon* 
pan; of silk women who bought thrown silk from the foreign 
trader and made it into ribboos, chains, and Torious other artiei«, 
by which Ibey earned much money. £ut during the last reitcn, in- 
stead of endeavouring tomake such imprOTemenlH in their machinnv 
and manufactares as would hare ennbled tbem to compete witt 
liie Italians, they complained to parliament that the Italian mer- 
ohants brought Bilk goods to England and deprived them of their 
employment, whereupon the parliament nnwisely enacted that do 
merchant should in future bring mannfactDred sOk goods into thia 
country. This law enabled the silk women to ch^ge very hi^ 
prices for the articles they sold, as people were obliged to pwf 
wlisterer they chose to demand, or go without ribbons and ouief 
silken finery. Similar laws were also made with regard to olhw 
trades, by which they became so many monopolies,' and, in coDi*- 
quence,no improvements were made in anyone of tbem; for thetradt*- 
men and mtraufuotnrers, no longer fearing the competition of foreign- 
ers, took no trouble to improve the various arts, becanse they knew 
the people must buy ofthem, however inferior their goods." AnotliM' 
writer, after referring to the privileges granted by James I. to 
various merchant companies, and to the corporations of aereral 
t^wns, says, " Much more pernicious, however, in their effects a* 
well as more illegal, or at least unconstitutional in their origin than 
these local and statutory grants were, many patents for the exdn- 
sive sale of particular commodities, which James took upon him to 
issue by his mere prerogative to persons who purchased from turn 
such licenses to pillage the rest of his snbjects. The nunber.-of 
these monopolies had been made matter of strong complaint t^ the 
■" -eofOb— ■ '■ ^- ■' — ■ - — -L J- - ■ I 



'Ommons towards the close of the preceding reign, and 
lad thereupon iesued a proclamation, annulling al' 
ting. But James was not to be restrained by this i 



Elizabeth bad thereupon lEsued a proclamation, annulling all thoN 

then exinting. But James was not to be restrained by this oonot 

a of his predecesBor from the exercise of what tie held to be i 



undoubted part of his prerogative. He soon created ao many nmr 
monopolies that the public clamour became louder than ever, till at 
last, in 1609, he deemed it pmdent to follow Elizabeth's example hf 
procla'.ming a general revocation. Nevertheless, after the suspen- 
sion of parliamentary government in 1614, the evil grew up in all 
its old mniineBs, so that when cironmstances at length compelled tlM 
cslliog of a parliament once more in 1621, the oppresiioa of mono- 
polies formed a principal head in the catalogue of the national 
grievances, which the Commons immediately proceeded to redreas."* 

* Ciulc, " BMrnj of British CoDunerce." 
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Gkarleatlie First was rery mDch ^ven to grantinf; monopolies, and, 
BBAnderaon remarks, " tbej had apriacipal regu^ to the angmen* 
tation of his revenue." In a proofamation hy him, the WearerB' 
Company are empowered to admit into the freedom of their company 
snoh a number of persons, as well etrangers as natives, sit had eier- 
dsed the trade of weaving at least one whole year before the date of 
die new charter which he had in the same year tiranted to that 
company, "who shall be oonfonnable to the laws of the realm and 
the constitution of the Church of England." " What in the name of 
common aense," asks Anderson, " had the constitution of an j cbarch 
to do with the trade of weavingP" 'I'he people have always been 
jealous of monopolies. Charles I. being at York in 1639, on his 
way to Sootland, then in rebellion, issued a proclamatjon, revoking 
many of his illegal grants and monopolies. This be did to please 
the people. 

If prohibitory laws are not so nnjast, they are as impolitic. 
"Delia" relers to the sale of intosicaiing liquors ; but we scarcely 
think this can be taken as a ease in point. It is a baneful, and a 
crime-producing traffic, and few earnest reformers would be sorry 
to see it fall away to nothing ; yet there oan be no doubt that, 
looking to the profit of the manufacturer, the trade would be 
increased by non-restriction. " Delta's" own argument is against 
himself. We rejoice to see these liquors taied, because we wish to 
see the trade in them decrease. Nor need we bring into this dis- 
Musion the laws relating to the sale of land. Land can hardly be 
termed a thing of general commerce i it is property which people 
like to keep. Commercially, land may be regarded in the same 
l^ht as the foundry or the mill. We have to da with its produce. 
"Farmers," saidKichard Cobden, "are manufacturers just as much 
M weavers or cotton spinners." The legisiatnre might object to 
landed property being sold to foreigners, for that would bring the 
oountry under the inoaenoe of men allien in race and ideas. In the 
same way it might object to the sale of all the mills and foundries 
to foreigners, ^ut these objections cannot apply to the produce of 
the ]»nd or the manufactures of the mill. After these are di^>posed 
o( the power of reproduction remains, and it is clearly the interests 
<rf' the farmer and of the manufacturer to have their stock cleared 
out in the beat market before another ia produced; and it is as 
clearly the interest of the community that they should be able to 
<^tain these things at their proper valne, without having to pay a 
high price as the consequence of monopoly or restriction. We have 
to do with general commerce, wiih communities, in the buying and 
selling of which the whole nation is interested. 

To Bay that, so long as tases most be paid, it matters little whether 
they are paid direcuy or indirectly, is not very correct. When 
Mone necessary article is taxed, a poor man witn a lar^e family con> 
tributes more to the revenue than one with no family { wlule his 
inoome ia the same and his expenses much greater. It is true that 
the exigencies of state require taxes, but they should never be 
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impoaed so u to ioterfere with tbe exercUe of trade, and leaaen ont 
tsi-pajing capabilitiM. It ia now full^ understood that theM datiea 
are chained for rereuiie without any intention of inflnenciDg trade, 

and that, if thej cM>tild be done withuut, thej would be abolished. 

S«atrictive enactmcoits have eenendlf been made in a apirit of 
jealous; agunat foieignen. In the tbirteeDth oentorf the importa- 
tion of cloth from Flanders waa prohibited, but " the inconrenienee 
waa found to be so intolerable to both ooonbrea, that it was nem 
sobmitted to for more than a feir months or weeks." In th^timas 
wool was the diief article of export from this ooontrj. " With a Tiev 
of keeping np the price of tbe article, it was e«aet«d, in 1390, that 
no denizen of^Bngland should buy woo), eioept of the ownera of die 
sheep, and for his own nae. In other words, the entire export trade 
in the oommodic^ waa made orer to the fM^isn merchant, and he 



is at the same time conGaed to the export trade. Tbe oontemp»' 
_ JT hietorian, Snyshton, tells ua, that in conseqnenee of Uiit 
pronibitioD the article lay nueold, in many places, for two or three 



rary hietorian, Sn/shton, tells us, that in conseq 
pronibitioD the article lay nueold, in many places, k 
years, and many of the growers were redu(»d to the greatest dis< 
treas."* It may be expected that heavy export or import datiM 
will ultimately arive trade ^way, because othore will atriTe all the 



some respects the French overshot the mark, as even their oounttj' 
man. Moos. Huet, in his " Memoira of Dutoh Gommeroe," obaerrctt 
"for by laying auchluKh duties on allft^eign merohandixe imported, 
and pretending to sell their own merchuidize to other nstions, 
without buying any bom them, they vainly imagined that foreign 
nations coiud not do without Freach wares, for which, too, tbey 
would pay ready money to France ; whilst France took ncaie of 
theirs. " This, he observes, " made both the English and Datch 
aet np many of the mansfhotnrea they were accustomed to hav6 
from France, and who — espeeially the Dutch — aold them in imita- 
tion of those of France, much cheaper than France could afford to 
do." The aame writer, in speaking about Sir Joshua Child'a Die- 
conrse on Trade, remarks ; — " ind with r«spcot to our having lost, 
aa he jnatly observes, a very great port of our fonn«r enorbatioBi 
to France, we need only observe, that aince hia time we have dona 
all that waa in onr power for retaliating their great imposts on onr 
draperieB, — chiefiy by laying high dnties on their wines, brandtea, &&, 
ana by our legialature rejeotiag the French Pill of Commerce in the 
year 1713. That famous author (Sir J. Childs) also inusta mneh on 
tlie great advuitage the Dutch had over the English in point of 
commerce, from the lowikess of their enstoma on merchondiae." In 
1700 the statute prohibiting foreign bone, lace, needlework, &c., waa 
repealed, because, in revenge, our woollen goods were prohibited by 
Flanders. In 17SB a Treaty of Commerce and Navigattcm waa 
aogned betwerai England and Franoe, in whioh it was deelanad that 
it waa the wish of Uie sovereigns of the two ooontries to HitahHrfi 
"a ayatam. of ooauneree on the baaia of reoiproeitj and mdaal' 
* "Brilaafa ConnnKW." 
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eonrenieiKW, which, hy diBcontinuing the prohibiticmB and prohibi- 
torf dtities which hare existed for almott a centuiy between the 
two nations, mi^ht procure the most solid adrantsgea, on both 
■ides, to the nation&l pioductdoDg and industry, and put an end to 
oontrabBud trade, no less injunoos to the public rereuue than to 
that lawful commerce which is alone enticled to protection." The 
imports and esporta were doubled within a year after this treaty 
came into operation. It was, however, soon broken by war ; and 
instead of friendly trade, the French shut their port« against us, 
and compelled the state* under their influence to do the same. 

Indeed, then has been a universal deeire to render maaafacturee 
exclusive, and to prevent contpetitioa. " As early as the sixteenth 
century the manufactnrera of I^ons petitioned for the rigid prohi- 
bition of oil silks mannfactured u foreign countries. The idea was 
worthy the ignorance of the times, nor did the refusal of this pro- 
hibition (luckily for Lyons it was refused) proceed from any 
enlight«iment on the part of Government in the science of political 
economy. Had the competition been stopped when the manufac- 
tures of Lyons were avowedly inferior to those of Italy ; had the 
Italian silks been driven from the market, and had the French 
people, if they used silk at all, been obliged to use such as French 
weavers could produce, the silk wearers of Lyons and Tours would 
long have contmued making the same homely and yet e^)ensive 
articles tiiat had been fashioned by their grandfaOiers and great- 
grandfathers, and their fathers before them. Tliere is nothing like 
privilegss and moac^hes for keeping things in their immovable 
tlalu quo. Our own silk manufactures made comparatively little 
progress from 1686, when the religious intolerance of Louis XIY. 
drove thousands of I^ench Protestants to seek refuge in Spital- 
fields, down to 1824 and 1820, when the absurd Smtalfields Act, 
filing the rate of w^es which masters must pay ueir men, was 
sbohghed, and when French silks were admitted mto this country. 
Smee then our wearers have been forced to exert themselves, and 
(tettiog aside the inrentions of machinery, which was not their 
work) they have efiected greater improvenients than were made 
daring the centnry-&nd-a-balf that tneir art and industry were 
cockered up by monopoly wtd the prohibitive system. 'I was a 
stunted tree,' says the poplar in an eastern apolo^e, 'but they 

Cted a tall cypress opposite to me, and in emalahon I raised my 
to the sky.' " * 
With respect to foreign trade, it may he ramarked that, although 
the principU of unrestricted commerce nuy be allowed, it cannot 
always hav« due eSeot, because other nations will not reciprocate. 
We are a long way ahead of other couotries in these things. There 
an treaties m oommeroe between this and the other countries <tf 
Europe, but they are confined in their uatore. It is very likely, 
indeed, that if any government of Europe were to follow onr exan^fe, 
they would meet serious oppositiou from the people, who have not 
• " Popolw Tnmulti.'' 
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experienced, aad eBnnot understand, the ulTanUKe of free trade. 1 
few jeara a^o a relatire of ours wsa about to lade bia abi^ with a^ 
at St. TJbeB, in Portugal, wben he found it would coat bim double 
what it would a native. Aa tbere had been s treatf of commeroe 
made between this oountry and Portngal fourteen yeara before, 
which provided against auch a, care aa this, he went over to Linbon, 
and explained the malter to the British ambaesador, who caused the 
treatj to be put into force. It was necessary, however, to eend 
■oldiera to St. TJbes. to quiet the people. It is argned by ahip- 
owners, that as a foreign Tesael ia permitted to bring prodnce to 
British ports without extra dnes, and as foreign ships may trade 
between British porta, British ships should be allowed the SHme pri- 
vilege by foreign Dations, Tlie sbipownera do not ask mnch. 
They only say, Let foreign atates open their port* as we do ours, 
and on the veaaela of non-reciprocating nations ley such charges as 
we hare to pay in tbeir ports, and we do not fear the result. It doM 
seem a hard tCing, that while the trade from England to Australia, 
and to any British country, is open to foreigners, and that, while 
the Americans avail themaelvea of this privilege to a great extent, 
tjie trade from New York to Culifomia is called " coasting," and oar 
Teasels are shut out from it. This then, is not sn instance of the evil 
of free trade, hut of the injustice of foreigners, who, afraid to follow us 
in the daring path we have chosen, do not scruple to take advantage 
of our generosity. 'Ihere are not wanting experienced men amon^ 
us,* nno declare that, with all these oisadvantagea, Biitn^ 
■hipping has prospered more since the repeat of the Navigation 
Laws than ever it did before. If it is SO, it is a strong argument in 
faTOur of free-trade in shipping. 

It is powerful evidence to your case when you can bring a sub- 
stantial, triigtworthy witness to teaCifj[ in your .avonr. We jlace 
England before our readers, and this ia her t«Btimony, that oi late 
years her commerce hea increased immenaely ; that, in spite of war 
and emigration, her popnlation has increased more than that of any 
other European nation ; that the people are better paid than any 
other ; and that, in all that constitutes national stiengui, she is richer 

In eoncluaion, let na ask. What would be our condition if the 
policy which " Delta" admires were carried out P We should not be 
able to supply the world with goods, because the heavy duties cm 
them would make them too dear. We ahould not have the loxuriet 
and conveniences we now enjo^. Bednced to the condition of mil- 
lions of continentals, the working classes would know neither inde- 
pendence nor plenty. The Times says you cannot now t«Sl a gentle- 
mAU from a working man in hia Sunday coat. JN^or should it be 
Otherwise. But it would be otherwise if, ignoring the apleodid 
result* of our recent policy, we were to go back to restriction and 
monopoly— were to clap heavy taxes on our moat useful mann&o- 
turea — were to forbid that more than a certun number of ahops or 
* Mr. Liudsij, a largs shipoirDer. 
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uroured UaDchester house tb.e sole right to fabricate cotton 
goods — to some Sheffield house the sole right to trade in cutlery, — 
were to reward our great men with taxes upon indiiatry, — nould 
Lfons iheu dread our silks, or Belgium oar cloih and our cutlerj? 
Would our ships cover every sea, and onr countrymen find markets 
on ever^ strand, and would our eEporla amount to £116,00(),iJOO 
sterling in the year 1860 P Let us be tbankful that there have been 
wiae heads and resolute wills powerful enough to direct us in a buo- 
cessrul but unknowD path. And, remembering how peaceful oitf 
oountry has been of late years, when rdvolution has found but too 
wiltiDg advocates in less wisely -governed countries, let us be grateful 
to the Almighty for the food and raiment which the poorest amoDest 
UB may have in plenty, and never assist to make laws which not omy 
starve the people, but traoEform them into rebels. 

"What an amount of narrow-minded selhshness does the history of 
commerce present to us I Every foreign pi'ople looked upon at 
fit subjects for plunder ; their hwidiwork enviously refused admit- 
tance, or laden with such duties as to make it almost unobtamable. 
The bounties which fertile nature showers on her favoured regions 
doubled in cost to satisfy the cupidity of greedy merchants or 
extravagant monarchs. At time* the sword has been unsparingly 
used, and above the banner of commerce the yellow flag ot piracy 
has been vauntingly displayed. Beneath the burning sun which 
ripens the spices of the lovely isles of the south, as well as in the 
extreme north, where cold holds everlasting sway, blood has flowed 
in contesting either for the fragrant fruits of the earth or the oily 
monsters of the deep. France prohibiting England, England pro- 
hibiting France, these in their turn treating or being treated by 
Holland and tberestof thenatioiis in the same ungenerous manner ; 
while not seldom open war has broken out through the disputes 
arising from so much rivalry. Nor has commerce been free, even 
within the boundaries of onr own country. Monopoly and restrio- 
tdon have dragged wearily en the wheels of progress. But when a 
better light stiows that selfishness is folly, and when a more liberal 
spirit manifests itself, it is seen how mistaken were the old notions 
of correct commercial legislation. This country has prospered 
greatly since the inauguration of a more liberal policy. Increased 
wealth, increased strength, these follow in the tram of the knight of 
industry. Powerful is his arm, blessed ii his labour : 
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BBITI9H POETRY. 
Iv Jon are dbrt tbat magnificent In Memoriam vherein an 

treaaured the footprints of wie ages, from the_ dajB of Egypt'i 
Fharaoba to the moTDiDg thiU has jnat been bora, and t£it, 
blushing, died, turn aside and enter tliat museum ; and if yon would 
know how time has wrought, " Look around." With one object m 
Tiew— that of tracing the derelopment of Britain's poetics ;— bend 
over those cases where are carefully arranged relics of England'! 
child days, — her savagery, ignorance, and chivalry. Ton gaee on 
knives and daggers of uncouth shape, spears and swords .that « 
Hercules might hare wielded without doin^ anything Uke the 
Samaonian destruction of an Armstrong, a Mmie, or a Lancaster. 
You see croesbowg, and scythes, impotent in the art of killing, 
and Helm and hauberk, breastplate and shield, that to osa now 
would fill a guardsman with horror, and work a Birmingham artisui 
into a fremsy of indignant contempt. Yet, in the age of iron and of 
daiknesa. called by aome " the good old time," these things were 
of excellence the most sicellent. Go a little farther, and in the 
same treasury you will find manuscripts, torn, moulded, burnt, that; 
vrest«d irom destruction, tell in musical cadences, or uncouth 
rhymes, of (be hands that wrought, and those that wielded those 
ancient weapons. From those old missiles many a hint has been 
taken by a clever artiean, and many a "patent" resulted. From 
these mBnuBoripts, or their reprints, philosophy teaches us to take 
lessons, and \ie both more pleased and leamea tnaa before. 

Truth holds it sacred tlut, to inHuence a man rightly, yoa must 
know the story of his life ; so, to influenoeanation beneficially, yon 
must know the history of its youth, its ignornnt vagrancy, iU 
passion, its punishment, its glory. Therefore it is we tell of the 
olden time, and attempt to trace the vital stream of Britain's 
poetry, as it courses down the darkness, — a spring of sweet water m 
a most brackish ocean, — and learn how the river of wisdom ever 
videns in its flow. 

Fact, hoared with the silver of centuries, is ever attractive; 
fiction, with a bloom of its bygone beaaty flushing iie old age, it 
never tame. Both inlerwrouflit in a tangled braid of glittenng 
poetry, form a wreath for the high.BOuled philosopher of the city, 
or the simple-souled song-lover of the village i — a wreath wherewitk 
the unlearned Bums, and his million admirers, or Tennyson — tbst 
man whose soul ever seems leaning over the edge of futurity, wi& 
bis few noble adherents, may crown themselves, and sit very king! 
in the regal right of their grand poetic fancies. 
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Baooi, in hit " AdvaDcament of Leamine," irritea aa toUowB:-^ 
" Becaose the acta or events of true history Ebts not that magnilnde 
which satisfieth the mind of man, poeay feigneth acta and CTentB 
greater and more heroical, becBuse true history proponndeth the 
ncceases and the iasues of actions not so agreeable to the merits of 
rirtne and vice, therefore poesy feigneth them more jnat in retribu- 
tion, and more according to revealed Providence ; because true 
historr representeth actions and events more ordinary and less 
intercnanged ; therefore poeey endueth them with more rareness, 
go as it appeareth that poesy serretL and conferreth to magna- 
nimity, morality., and delectation ; and therefore it waa ever thought 
to have some participation of divineneas. becanse it doth raise and 
erect the mind by submitting the shows of things mito the desires 
of the mind; whereas reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto 
the natnre of things. In this part of learning, which is poesy, I 
can report no deficiencies ; for, being aa a plant that cometh. of the 
Inst or the earth, without a formid seed, it hath sprung up and 
spread abroad more than any other kind." 

Thus, as be looked back on the crude productions of times by 
no means rich in profound thinkers, wrote the profoundest thinker 
of Europe ; and if or ever a Shakespeare or Mdtou had written, 
a mind so rich could find such divinity in poetry, we surely 
cannot stray far into dangerous byways if occasionally we take a 
friendly reconnaissance, and wander awhile in the same charm- 
enrarcled land. 

Next aa a favourite, after Coedmon the cowherd, comes Canute 
the kinff- He composed a song, which was for a long time popular. 

The Monk of £lv tells that, as one day the king was rowing 
down the Wen, the holy music from a convent near came wafted on 
the breeae, and filled his poet-soul wit^ a fervour beyond reitraint; 
whereupon he immediately composed the following aong. Judge of 
its merits. 

" Merie BBngen tho mnnechea binnen Ely, 
Tha CdbI, Ching. rew ihere bj; 
Roveth, cnih(«s, no«r tbe land, 
And here we thu maaeehe* aiei^." 

which is, being interpreted,— 

lEIj, 

Trora the timeof Canute to the middle of the fourteenth century, 
very little poetry appears to have been writteo. and that little equal 
in dullness to the specimen just given. A few hymns to Sainte 
Ifurie and Sainte Nicholas are wonderfully Ulustratlve of the 
immense progress then attained (or, maybe, the crab's progress now 
aimed at) in the art of idol worship. A monk, and a prayer of that 
time, and the same of our own, would, if placed side Dy side, be so 
like In all respects, that the most learned antiqnary woud find it n 



h&rd DuUer to distiugnish betweea the tjp«B of THm and «m>- 
Smiat Oodrio sing* a bjnui as followB i— 

" Sniote Marie, clunt lirfiiw, 

Under Jh«u Crittrg Naiinn^ 

On fo Kbilil belli '^'" Godric, 

On tiinf! bring hrgilicb with Iha hi Goda'i licb*. 

BiiaU Marie, Crime's bar, 

Uaideni clenhad modem flnr, 

DIlie niin einne, rix in min oiod, 

BriDg DM to wiDM witti tli» telfd God.' 

laterally, — Saint iSatf, cliaate virgin, mother of Jesna Chrutof 
Ifasareth, take, ahield, help thy Godric ; take, brin|{ him qoieklj 
with thee into God'e kingdom. Saint Mary, Chriat'a chambw. I 
ptirily of a maiden, flower of a mother, destroy mj ain, reign in D^ ' 
mind, bring me to dwell iriih the only God. 

Strangely enough we find that the tonsured profesHora of <mi 
daj, who imilate Saint G«dric in Mariolatry, are not the only 
cnlpritB in imitative art. They look for models amongst their pro- 
genitors, or, rather, their predeoenBora — for primogeniture, strangely 
enough, ia unknown to the holy/ii(ieri — and tliey do as their model I 
did, and saj what it satd. "We. at^r our own iaabion, draw firam 
the fur off fonntain ; and, although perhaps unwittingly, int«rweaTe 
old thoughts and forms of expression with our witticisms and oar ! 
Bonga. For instance, we frequently hear a lament, which paawf 
ourrent as new coin, and it runa thua — 



whereas, in a chronicle of 1244, it is recorded that a little haj. 
named Willie Grioe, set out to seek his fortune, with a little mg 
for his inheritance and oompanion. Travelling in France, De 
mat, wooed, and won a rich widow, and, as a natural sequence, | 
became himself rich. Being of a pious tendency, be bad a painting ' 
executed, depicting himself in his ragged attire, leading the pg, ' 
eren aa once he used to do. Beneath was written — | 



. . __ . hirteenth century is Langlud'a 
Vision of Piers Ploughman." Thisiaasortof sarcaatic " PilgriB'a 
Progrees" through aland flowing with hypocrites, sensiialiBta, and , 
monks, the corruption and ignorance of the latter being the author's 
fitvourite theme. " Hence it haa been commooly assumed that^ 
must himself have belonged to tbe ecclesiastical profession." 

The poem is a complete allegory ; and gained, in couseqiMMe, j 
wide-ipread popularity. I 

A aermon u delivered by Kbaboh to the people in the great plab ; 
knd, alter it, hia andieuoe repent thus :— - 



" rtrntt Prmdheirt 

PJat btr to tbe tartb, 

And Uj long ere she loked, 

Aad 'Lord, mercy,' cried; 

And bi-hfjihU (promised) to him 

Tb>t m all made 

She ihoDld onsow her leib, 

And set lhair tn hair 

To Ume ber flwh 

TbM fierce vu to ain. 

Edt; wilh hesvj beut 

Aakni after ihrift, 

And carernllf mea culpa 

After tiiiB a thoasand men 
moder," to have pity on thei 
hidden. They journey 
meet a " paynim pilj 



He oag pale ■* a pellet; 

In the pal>7 be Kenied; 

And clothed in a banrf muirf. 

Id kirlle and conrtepj. 

And a knife by hii side: 

Of a frere's frock 

Were the fore-eleeTee: 

And ai ■ leek that had J-U.J 

So looked ha ititli lain cheeks. 
Lowering fonL* 



len go and " cry t« CriBt and his clean, 
hem, and lead them to "here Truth is 
r banks, and hilla, and plainti, and at last 
, . bearing a croaa, a miraculons picture of 

Chriet, hundreda of bottles of holy water, shells from Galilee, and a 
bowl and a bag and a, heavy burden ; and, in reply to their query, aa 
to whether he has found Truth in his travels, he saya — 
" Nay; lo mo God help. I Aiiken after hioi en, 

I eeigh never palmer (pilgrim), I Till now in this place. 

With pike ne with scrip, [ 

The eeneral reader wonld not he deeply interested, did we extend 
miotations from works of this period. Much that was written waa 
impure ; much — perhaps the greatest portion — lively, narcastio, 
slightly p(>etie, and, after the fashion of the time, moral, Moralitiee, 
like politics, change with circumstance, and the age. As the armour 
of that age could not be buckled on the broad-chested and more 
highly -developed soldiers of this, so the morals and social tactics of 
that period are too narrow for the broader intellects and mora 
reBned manners of our time. 

Poetry was more of a pastime then, and less of an art, than now. 
Tlie Ldfad poetry, of which we will treat in our next chapter, waa 
the most popular and attractive. F. G-. 



Strtnont. By Tiscouht ds Uontooukbt, Author of " Hours of 
Sun and Shade," &e. Delivered in the Marj^lebone Institution. 

London : J. Paul, Chapter House Court. Price Is. 

We have for some time watched with interest tbe course of this 
youthful lecturer and author, and regret to learn that the title 
which has recently devolved upon him has found him, as he has so 
leng been, the " landless representative of an impoverished house." 
He informa us in the pamphlet he has just published that he ia 
4Miroue of devoting himself to the work of public rehgious t«aching ; 
Mkd we should imagine, from these specimen "sermons," that hs 
will not be unpopi^ in his newTocation. He has o 



r beetwishe*. 



lETB ISquIKXB. 
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40. FroKiatimrT/ — Can «nj of yonr 
readers hioiir am oitb id accoant at 
tbe origin ud biaturjorthiarraleniilj'; 
thair objrct in bandiog (cither u a 
leant wcietj; their rilei of initiation; 
and, if it is tnie, if the latter ia an ab- 
lord, if Dot im^duoa, imxtnre of >nper- 
ititiooa, pa^an, Jewieh, and ubrie- 
tiu ceremooiei, accompanied b; the 
taking of an "awfal oath" b; the 
novice?— C. 

41. What la the origin and mean- 
ing oT the phra!e, " lathmian gamea" ? 
And can the tenn he applied to a 
t^atM? 

In ohoee vorka woald I fiad most 
Inrormalioa u to the state of Franca 
from the accesaian of the Capet family ? 
W. M. K. 

■42. What ia an Election Saturdaj 
faaj) at Eton Cntlege?~M, B. L. S. 

43. Eiplaln the office of "steward- 
ship of the Chiltem Hundreda." 

M. B. L. S. 

44. When an H.P. is raised to an 
office in the Gavernment, why is it 
neceasarj to re.4lecl him for his oon- 
•titaenoj? If he is not re-elected, 
docs he Btill hold the o9oe? 

M. B. L. S. 

45. There is a degree, T.A. (Theo- 
logical Aisudate) granted bj ttie 
I.oodon Univtrsiij; — of wtaut does the 
eiamination for tliia consist? 

M. a L. s. 

46. Wonid anj of jodt obliging 
resdere or correapondeDts favonr me bj 

one has to go through in the conrae of 
tnining for a schDolmaeler at the 
GoTcmment colleges? — Imjitirbb. 

47. Woold any of joar nnmerons 
coRHpondents have the kindnesa to 
inform me if there is an; fond in 
connection with the United Preaby- 
tsiiu, Bt Frae Chnrcb ut Scodaud, tor 



aasiating jonng men «fao are desinnu 
of entering the ministry, bnt cannot 
defray the eipense of a college ednu- 
tionf Yoors respectful ty, 

DKLrm. 

4B. Will som* one kindly furnish ae 
with information regatding Franda 
Spira?— W. W. 

4S. How may the aoconnt given by 
Matthew of the birth of onr Saviooi, 
the visit of the Magi, the flight into 
Egypt, and the return to Galilee (ifl«r 
fimrgtari) be reconciled with Lnkrfi 
namtiie of the preseatatior 









zareth. 



according to the law of the Lord"? I 
believe both tccounii, bnt have not 
met with any aiplanation of their 
•eemlng discr«panc7. — W. W. 

50, 1 shall IhI obliged if, in tke 
September number of the ControveT' 
tialat, you will kindly snawer the fii!- 



■ing qne! 



: etee dirt 



infon 



nirt 



1. Is it poiubie to obtain the degroa 
of L L.B., or that of D.C.L., by pasung 
an examination, wilbont a residence B 
college? 

2. If ao, «ba( nnivenity do Toii 
recommend? 

3. What is the estimated eipenie of 
passing the examinaliOD? 

4. What ie the conrae of atndy tar 
the eiuninacion? If possible, nanM 

5. In what way, and to whom, am I 
to ap[dy with a view to mj being 
eismioed fiv the degree? — UAiTIOBt). 

Answers to QaBSTions. 
33 Ckta.—The good to be detttal 
from cbesa playing depends upon tb* 
spirit with which it la taken Dp. It 
"CaiHSa" will apply himself to it,* 
a means of intellactnal imprareibatl. 



with ao etiy no 



Mit| &r 



THX INQOISES. 



we bdlieni Uiat arter ■ few dkhUis' 
■teadj aitd peraerariog pU]'. be nill be 
utiafiad Ihftt tba tima nqiured ia Dot 
mUepenL To pUj chau at al! well, oae 
nrnit tbink, and think bard. Tbere is 
Dothing mora mortifjing than to ioee 
guae after game; bat with aojlbing 
Hke an experienced player, Ibia is anre 
to follow, where no forathonght ia aiu- 
daed. It is clear Ibat anj game, which 
elidtg tbonght, must be good. There 






with oka 



h ID tbe tA. Aftar tl 



budid down front ma ganaratieo to 
tBotber. Banca the Arabiaoi call him 
Bdiia, i. », the learned." —{Koran, 
Sar XIX.) 

Then U an Apooty^al boek now in 
eiialace called tbe "Book of Enoch," 
tLe iBtborahip of wbiob is disputed. 
Bona laj it ia the work of a Chnatian 
Jew) otbera, that it ia porely Jewiib ^ 
•id that lb* paita rafenring lo.Cbriat 
wtra mlcrpdalad b; Chiialiau. We 
kaow anthing of a book wrilten bf 
bnsli hinuelf, new in exiatanca; tbe 
M^ bock of whioh we know aoTtbing, 
Imuc hii naioe, ia that Apociyphal 
kgk wbidiJudaiaaaid tohanqnoted, 
■NaeditiKiaaf wMobvaeUant. Iba 



for 



tkia. Carda, wb 
card; dice, which are aitremalyvicione; 
bagatelle, wbioh ia more iinoi 
— indeed, all otber gamea an 
wocthj to ba EoeatioDad on the i 
dij with ebeaa, aa a maara of i 
Igctnil impTDreoMDl. — J. H. G. 

31- Gndi AbbrmaHoiu. — 
Greek abbreriatloDS Died in old cUa- 
■ica, with Ibeir raeaningi 
Gnak, will be found in maoj Greek 
granunan. It would ba too troable- 
BMDe and expeoMTS to give a list of 
t bem in tbtae pagea. — J. H. G. 

ai. The Book nf Swwi.— " Lara " 
will Gad tbe information he ireka in the 
article "Enoch," in "Eitto'a Biblical 
Cjdi^ia," " Tlia tn 
Jew> aiciibe to Enoch ■ 
certain thinga, which be ia aaid to have 
•naHed in a book. Tbii book 

dhj 



F its bunj; written ia lappoaed to 
Dt the jear 40 B.C.— J. H G. 
Dating aith Dukt H u m j A r t g , 
"rand'a " Popniar Anti- 
qattiea," the meaning of the commoB 
expreeaien "(o dine with Dake Ham. 
phrej," applied to paraona who, being 
nnahla either to procure a dinner bj 
their own money or from tbe favoar 
of their frimda, walk aboat and 
loiter daring dinner-time, has, aflar 
manj aniacceaaful attempti, been at 
last aatirifactorilj explained. It appeaia 
that in the ancient chnrcb of St. FanI, 
in Londm, to which, in the earlier put 
of ibe daj, manj persona ased to reeort 
for exercise, to hear newa, &c., one of 
the aisles was called Duke Hnmpbrej'a 
Walkj not that there ever waa in 
rualitj a cenotiph there to the dnke'a 
memorj, who, everj one knows, was 
buried at St. Aiban's, in Hertrordshire, 
but because, aajs Stow, ignorant people 
mistook the fair monument of Sir John 
Beiuohampe, son to Guj, and brother 
to Thomas, Earl of Warwick, who died 
in I3S8, and which waa in the soath 
aide of the bod; of St. Paal'a ebnrch, 
for that of Hamphrej, Duke of Gloo- 
cester. Abundance oT pusaages in tlie 
works of onr old writer* lend to coo- 
finn thia applanation. 

Gajtoo, in bii " Art of LoDgarit)' ° 
4to. Loud., 1669, p. 1, aajs;— 
* Wherelbra »a do amend Hoke Bnin- 
For iheU' pmvieisa Iraly i> a' Ui' least; 



A dog doth /an muon 



■ajing grsoe." 
Tbas, in Dakker's "Ginl's Hom- 
booka," 1609, in the chspter, " How a 
gsllantabouldbebavabimseirin Powlas 
Walka," wa raadi — "Bj this I inugiav 
jon bare walk'd jour ballyfol, and 
therefore being wesrf or (whicb la 
rather, I belicTe) bong tnott gwtle- 



THX IRQinSH. 



1h folic 



\tttAng no b 



Ti ..t gi 



■nd (hit tbcrcRm 
jonr dlDoer) aDfitrr 
DM to like yon hj the hind, ind l«da 
JOD Dnlo in nrdinirj." Tbns w« End. id 
Hirrej'i " LetbTi ind SonnetB," IGSa: 

with Duke Hamphny, to licke duhea, 

"RciDm of tb< KniKht of ibe PMt," 
I6O61— "la the end comminjc into 
PonlM, to twhold lta« old duke and hU 
pmu." Thai, too. Hill, Id bii "Vir- 
gidHniinun," b. iii., nt. 7: — 

Meny |n»d velcome and muob pUle 
Ad open toouH, biunud ■ lib gml te- 



And, ia 1 



" Wnnrfm-fol, 8lr«an]t», 
ud Miricnlooi Pronnoeiicalion for tho 
YwlSOl," brNiwh,wa™id:-Snn. 
drj hllD'a in tbtir lilkoa ghall l« 
•ppointtd to kerpe Duke tinmfrye 
raaipuif ID PouU'a, beoox thej kiioir 
■ot irben togottlieirdinDsra (broad."* 
lu aDDiher of Uekker's traola, in 
mall qaatla, anlitled, " Tha Dead 
Taanne, or Wes'minster'a Spwofa to 
iondon," 1607, St. Panls ateepis ia 
iptmdnerd, ai deacribin); lb« companj 
walkiDg ia tbe bodj of the church, uid, 
among other things, aaya: — "What 
Iijingts of heads is there toKolher, and 
ufling of the brains, atill and bdoo, as 
it gtowa tovarde eJeien of the doeke 

lapien b; their iddw), where from ibat 
Doone tbej ma; shift Iron) Duke Hoin- 
fref, and bee fumiahed Hiih a dmaer at 

wards ob«neB! — " Wbal byling of tbe 
thQDiba to beget qaarrala!" adding thai, 
" at one time, in one of the same ranks 
jea.foota bj foote, and elboH bj elbow, 



ee lell yo 



.it'll) 



aball jra see walking tbe knlEtt, Oe' 

gull, the gallant, tbe npetart, Ihegenlb- 
man, tbe elowoe, the captaine, tit 
appel-tqnire, tbe lawyer, tbe Deunr, 
Ibe citizen, the bankeront. the Khulltr, 
tbe beggar, tbe doctor, tbe idiot, Ibt 
nffian, Ibe ohtator, the porilian, Ibe 
CDt-lhriiat, tha b;e-Bien, the low-ma, 
the troe man, and the thitfe: of iH 
tnd« and proffeuiona eome: of >I 
connlrjea sone. Tbn», whitest Dels- 
tinn kneeles at her pnjeni, doth Fro- 
fanation waike under her note in aXf 

la " Vol Gracnli," 1623, p. H, *• 
the following paaaage nnder the nUKA 
of Febmarj: — "To the nintli of tbil 
month, it will be as good dininf well k 
a matted cbamber, as dialling >llk 
Dnke Hnmpbrej in Pinle'a." In (k 
'* BnrajDga of Paule'a Charch, Id Lm- 
don, 1561," 8*0., 1SS3, tbe then weO- 
known pToTBuatianB of St. Panl'a cbmt 
are thus ennmented: — "The iiatt 
alle; for niurj and poperje, Ibe noitb 
for unionj, and tbe hone ^le la Ibi 
mlddeat foi all kinds of bargdii, 
metingea, hnwIingM, mnrtbers, coo- 
e|»raci«, and the fifflt fcr orfinary 
paimeDtes of monor, are so wett ksona 
to all menne aa the beggar kion kit 
diahe." 

In the terj' cnriona Roman Calb^ 
bonk, entilled " Tbe Life of Ibe Bera- 
rend Father fiennet. of Oanfilde,' Sn, 
1633, p. 11,i>tbefDllDWliig paiaage:— 
" Thejre (the ProieaUnta") Snndipt 
and feastea, how are thej neglected, 
when on these dajs there are tnon >i'» 
peraont walking up and down 4* 
alreetes, and in St. Paul's chartb 
(which is made a walking and a laikipf 
pUce) then there ie on otheral" — X 

Se. Til B.A. Degree. — Tbe fdlnwiV 
oniline of Bnbjecta for the B A euw- 
ation, ia from the London Dninntf 
Calendar: ~ 1st, Under the bnd * 
Mathematics and Natnral Pbilwepbr 
are indaded. Arithmetic and AlgiM. 
Geometrf, Plane Trigoaometrj, Ib- 
cbanics, liTdroetatiis, H;dt«ili«i 
Pneumatics, and Aatronomf. l«d> 
Animal Pbpiology. 3id. CUni«»^ 



Tii^ ibt Greek and Latin luigiiiticea. 
Tbt pipen in clusioi oill codbisI of 
psswges la be lraii>>l»teil, accompinied 
bj qaeatioju in Grammar, HisCorj of 
Geognphj. 4th. Hiolory of Greece, 
BncM, and Bneland. 5th. The French 
and Gennan Languigra. 6ih. Lojii-, 
and Moral Pbilcw.phr. Fur fnller 
infonnatioa on tbb bubject, we mnat 
nttr M. B. L. S to the Calendar, half 
of whieh ire ehonld have to trenacribfl 
if we attempteil ta anameraie artrj- 
thisg. In each Calendar there an 



speoim 



. for e 



only 3a.- 



50. The Dtgnet of LXB. 
2).CX.— The L'niTewtj of Lond 
Uh) oniy Brigliiib aniver«iir i 



■S.E. 



tbrowi 






Bj pa^ung thniagb the 
ngolar satin of lis eiamiuali 
" Uaitland" mar DUimatel; take 
degneaof L L.B. and L.L.D. will 
niidergoing any oourse of colleg 
edocalioD. Ths deeree of D.C.L. is 
peculiar lo Oifurd aud Cambridge, and 
eoDwqiientl; caa onlj be obtained bj 
Jtoiug through ths coUegiite couraas i^ 



In order In nbt 
rf Li-B., " Mail 
the "Matriealati 
£3). Atthetiii; 






" (fee £5). AjK^ai jear 



PIC. aor 

most tbsn elapw, at the aifjratioa of 
irhioh hs will be admillsd to the 
" Second fi.A. Eiamination" (fee £S). 
A third inierval of gna fear niD>[ Ihsii 
pass before ha can pitiwnc hiniHlf for 
riaininatioo fur the degree of L.L.B. 
(lee £10). Id a word, in order to 
[ske Ihi:i degree (L.LB.), hs must peal 

ing in all to ihree ;ears, and at a total 
coat of £23 in feiw The degree of 
L.L.D. (lee £10) ma; bs Uken itnine- 
diateJf after that of L L.'B., if the oan- 
didats ia thirty jeant of agei otherwiM 
Ihere most ba an interral of two jaara 
betvean the two degreee. 

The caarae nf studj for ths» enc- 
cesaive eiaininalinns is, of course, ha 



pages. Mathemi 
li>b languaee, Vi 
MiTj (Grftk, R 



ee,cla!i. 



>,tbel 



nso, and English), 
philosophy, and th* 
imealB of natural philuiophj. she* 
' Jibjiiol'igy, fi 









. (.r 



.II.J1* 



ir.,).. 

eiaininatiiini are ciHiBned to 

lacion and jaridical msttara 

" Multlaod " may obtain all the de- 
tails — whioh space forbids us sten ta 
abstract — by p^rchaitog the ' London 
Univeridt; Calendar," pablisbed at Ss, 
by Taylor and Francl«,Ead Lion Court, 
Fleet-street.— fl. S. 



®^t %apt. 



IS THE IHCBEASE OF OUB NATIONAL DEFENCES NECESSARY 
OB DESIBABLI^? 

>v, if this be tras, aa I beliaTe It 



There's wooden trails apon our seas, 
And ?olunteen on shore, sir ( ?). 



Brtterbjtii 


sly prepara 
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ftr a passible a 


ntingency, 


«n if it be 


in the end unn 






qnenoe of a «. 


»e of self-s 


curity, find 


mraelraa in tl 


e vi^rtei of 


onflict with 




ean« of def 


nee: rather 


^ an'^aitra lock on the aUbla door, 



iImd bar il nhsn the horse is aiolen.— 
KA. L. 

II is a saying that " ths best way to 
[ro t TTe ftaoe ia to be prepared for war." 



England, " ths* boasted liome of 
libeny," and the ssylnm of the op- 
pressed lefuges and true patrio^ baa 
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kindled 1 



Tsa icwio. 



e wrath of Hat pialimc of 
>n the other ride of the cbanDel, 
who wonU, on the alighett prOTOcition, 
be too nidy to iDtanret it into ■ eatut 

urn. 

Tba large iocretse in the urnuneuta 
of Francfl, the impregiiBbia Ibrtreaa of 
CherixHUfi. ud the boatile feeling re- 
cently exhibited toitude iu by ibe 
JiWieb colonels In the non-puiioi; of 
tbe conipiracj bill, ahonld convince the 
Britiah people of the dcaintbilttj of ui 



oedth that is coDCen- 
traled in MimparatiTelj emill «iteiit of 
Conntrf ought lo be well protMtcd 1o 
gWe cnifidcnca to onr marcbants and 
tn«lers.-T. Y. 

England ia ■ conntij famed for p«e« 
tMber tbtm war— for making peace, 
rather than eleitiiig to war. She nill 
not, thereibre, aoOD make warlike pr«- 
panliona witfaont caose. She is niak- 
iDg warlike preparatione in increaauig 
ber Datiooal defeocce; haa ahe good 
nason? We think she has. Her 
cnghbonr, France, la gOTomed by a man 
into wboae dark mind and plana it ia 
impoeuble to penelrat«; be cannot be 
too cloael;' watched, aa hia recent tran- 
aactioog with Austria, &c., tutify, He 
wmt to tVee Italy, bat leaves her more 
ch»n*d and iron-bound than ever. He 
— fAu BUM— is at this time making 
warlike prcpaiations, and these prepara- 
tions are of a natal aa well aa mUUary 
character. What other power save 
Kngland need Nspaleaii fearl Against 
what naisl country, aare England, can 
he be designing? What of hia nico 
apeeohes abont "firm alUance " with 
England? He i< too impotent jnet now 
to do other than apeak prettily to ns 
and aWt na. Uoreover, affairs on the 
Continent are far from being settled, 
and a great straggle m» yet come apcn 
nsi then, if peaccfnl England be not 
prepared bj mcreaied national de/enca, 
can ihe cope sncceeafallj wi^ anited 
foes? Others will attack her border* 
white her treope are abroad, and BHtons 
aajf beslBTSi. 



..'e eoDaider that, in the ftttat-twj 
unsettled atate of the salioaB, iurea* ' 
national defencea are nectuaij t . 
necevaryj we of conne coamdar thsi^ 
be highly daimbfe. — Hbia- 

Tbe Eampe of to-day It Dot tL 
Enrope of two yesna^O; it is oaaTalod 
and onaettled Inun oim end ta th 
other, and althoogb there may ait J( 
any immediate prospect of nuk « 
event, a great and dreadfal war mf 
atmiNt at nnr time brvak enl, iiti 



compel OS to enter, thus calling fl 
army and naTy from our own sh«s 1 
Bome distant land. If aai^ aboaU » 
happily be tbe case, it wonU aS 
too " aptendid i^portonity " (w ihaB 
deapota who, beholding oa with fa"— 
of both fear ■and envy, m paoi 
aTBDgs some past defint aad bamil*' 
tioa, to make ■ doacant npoo oar oxM 
and waste our towns and sitias, ui 
bring ruin and diatress to dioiisaoda (f 
familiea. That we be placed cot of ll« 
readi of snch an eventnali^, i> la^ 
desirable; and fw tbia causa osr '~~ 
tionat defences" ahonld k« ina 
and atrenglhened lo the KM 
W. W. P. 

Although an ardeit \onr of pees* I 
am of opinion that it ia d<aiili)> and 
OTen necesaaiy for the wsKafa <{ tbit 
country that her defencea, aaulad 
militaij, should be placed, on aMk a 
footing aa to be able to withatand )ta 
invasioQ of any forelga power. F 
Bienta have sntEciently pn>Tf d tlial on 
relatiooa with the French paofb •■* 
not of that oordial oatun wUsh .<■ 
have been apt to aapposa, and no''"'"" 
is more probable that at no very dL 
period we maj be called upon ia iM 
oar shorea. Succes&ite gonnimtitl 
have too much neglected this impfftalt 
matter of oar naiiwa! dei^MV; mA 
while we have been lying dooB«it,»ftl» 
natioos hare been Improving the sf|^ 
tuuity, and BtrcDgtheoiog their fam^ 
France, who only a few monlbsifA 
was iuEoitely inferior in her nanl.^ 
to that of England, ws noT find lml> 



THB ropio. 



in c tT M Hl hfT lim of abips tint her 
■MTj is ID emrj rrapect nearly «^aal to 
tmxs. Aa to tbe Knnjclh of her trmj, 
tbe lit* IlolUii mr n ■ proof that aha 
U poaawiad of an imnwrxe forct, cup- 
alilB of bekiK raised io bd iaconipanble 
abort Hpace of time through the etmgi 
Viiiil* lystem exarcisiid throngtiual 
FnDoa. Tbc Emperor of the Frmoh, 
doling the paat week or two, haa taken 
to diaumiag, and lliii vaat fiiroe of hia 
Is baiag partullf diihtndad. Some 
ptspla asy this it a proof of hia friendly 
fMiHK towards Eoglaod, ud that he is 
not dtairooa of IncakinK (ba allianee 
<d>i«b at presest exiata betwten oa. I 
■m aorr7 to aay that I canaot placa ao 
mneb eoofidance in Ibo aaaanniH or 
MtiTud kcts of thJB man. Hia irhole 
lila has proved him to ba a vile bypo- 
«rit«, and ** the Cmlh ia not in tuai." 
Wa BU^ depend that Ihira ia *<HD«tbinC 
benaath, whicli we ara not at pnsmt 
Me to fulbnn, Emperora do not 
■aiully liriai; lotetliar lajga foTcea, nn- 
leaa tbey iiit«id lo viiks vae of them. 
Another ooorideralioo in tbia matter ia 
tUa, — Napoleon, to ba popular with tile 
Picnch people, mnat eicile Uiero. Tb«y 
ar« a restleaa nation, and are intense 
lorera of fighting, la my homble 
apinivi, no nalien irtmld hail with 
gnaterjoy an invasion at' En^wid thin 
the French people. Erery little Frencfa 
ohild can aay peif/3e i.'Bnoat 1 aay, 
tbeB, let OS look to onr defencea, and, 
bvBg forewarned, ba foreamed. — 
T. D. K. 

The empire «f Gnat BritaJD ia Inty 
ptaoo; the weapona of ber warfare are 
tin prodsot of the loom, her eonqneett 
tba opening of ber haibont* to the 
aatiea of tbe world. War with her 
ii so game, bat a neoeaaity, and 
•M by wbiah abe liaa more to lose 
Ikaa guL Her evei; wish and ber 
•my adiaotage ia in tbe cnltnra of 
p— 1«. But let Di >oe that we loss not 
Mr poiiarSlr good by neglecting ia snl- 
tiTata tbe ainews i^ war. It ia one of 
•■I nirirailtlnn — tx» of the prieea we 
ba*« Ui pay for tbe friendahip of onr 
L faithfnl ally, and tb* trery eompasB- 
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point of onr paaMaaiana. Wo hate 
spoku io(t words; let ua be prepared 
fbr bard blows. We havo tried the 

olive teaf, lot ns practiao with the 
'' Armatiwig gan." Oar natianal do- 
feooaa are totally insdequte t« defend 
DS Bguut the waiwleiigbting and con- 
qnest -loving legiona of Oonlinental 
despota. The aafety of the conntr; 
denuoda that ourdefeneesb* increaied; 
the oontiniuuioe >£ oar eommenial pn>- 
apeilty calls for the navy to he placed 
in a position that will give aecnrity lal 
onr merehanta, and bid defiance to all 
attempta (hat woold desecrate, by tbe 
foot of a foanan, " onr much- kivod iale." 
Onr coaata are allowed, by tbe Wt an- 
thorittea, to be daficientlinthereqaialtea 
ofdefeo««. The whole military strength 
of tbe oocntry would not make a re- 
apaotable diviuoti of an army. Onr navy 
is oaUiunbeced,and in a atate oif Eneffl- 
oieiiay,aa compared with that (^France. 
TIm people are aiiac<|iuuat<d with tbe 
liae of anna, aod live in eonatant dread 
of a foniga invaaioo, and we hare n* 
faith in the diaarming poUoy of Na- 
pdoon. Therefore an inoreaae ia oar 
national defences ia botii neeasaary aod 
deairable.— D, B. B. 

natifm, ooupled with the deeds of oaf 
naval power in days of yore, 1 am apt 
to oonclado that (he graateat aaenritj of 
En^and's ind^ieadenoe reata in the 
eoperiority irf her naval atrengtb, rather 
than is any mnltipliolty of coaat de.< 
faocea. The infepenfmee of England 
ia known and reverenced (hrougboat 
^IB civiUied world. Uany invilations, 
I am aware, exist to tempt ambitiooa 
powen to level a blow at the British 
nation, for the purpose of njAoerfu?^ tta 
Hgfitg and deilrot/atg Ui frtedan, 
Bnt precedents enoagli exist to convince 
any one attempljng to lag mukr triiutt 
the guaen of tialiou; that such attempt 
— if her defences be eqnal to ber dan- 
gers — woold be abortive. The voice of 
England ii beard in eveiy elima; apoa 
the integral porta of her enpiia thb 
aon never aela, ci<)D>ei]aent)y bar poi*. 
i-ancc lonld not ba aiibjngatad by any 



THE TOPIC. 



■UMDpt* (Jut did Dot uwibilate ber 
■knl ariD — ktajag thU put of our 
power in hi cffidMit WaU, oar cout 
ddanoM an of Koonduj monmit. 

Cvcuin put* of OUT c«iet liRv« li«ca 
Imtftd at a gruC eip«iiM, and evcnr 
probaUlUj «xiBt> that dd attsmpt sodIiI 
•nr ba mad* od that part of the isluiil, 
■XMpt to complete a conqneat. It it 
mic m ary (hat we sbonld bo in a atsti 
«f «Mlfl*t« dcftnoa, aa that our ooni. 
iMToial ipirit at antarpiut nuT naror 
ba uddanad bj taj faan of an iatanou 
wbloh might effijotoaUy deatroj i'a 
vitality ; tb» ipirit of our inlamaj Irojjte 
it Dot laai aDeryfltic and pentporipg, 
aad cqullj braiSctal to the Eieheqner. 
Look at oar greatnasa, iU aEEngats 
balk, whaDoe pioceada oar waalthf not 
foND tfaa mafjutca of tba land, bat 
from tho nmt of tha fourth eatats, 
wboaa oaooritj goada them on la anter- 
(tiHa of prodigions niagnitade, a» i» 
damanatntod bj onr liada retams. 
Tfao apirlt of entarpnaa is tba off>prii>(> 
«f aaooiitf t dwtroy the pannt, the off- 
■priog will laDgaiah and die. Oar 
itpowermuBt be tcknnnledged, 
to new oar cbaimel poa- 









Fraoca ia diaarmlDg, shonld En^tlaad 
do likaaiu? Tha anoaoieam of the 
two powen are organized on qaite diffe- 
TODt princiidai. Franca diaaroied bj 

■omavhat analagous lo a temporarj 
loan of abeenca. The; are dulj raftia- 
tarad, — the ihip, and omd their place 
on that ahip.— and they pnatnt thein- 
aalvea to tha antboritiea at inlervala, 
•od can ba called ap in ana niondi{ 
whareaa Englaad pays off bor aaamen bj 
a bend fidt diamiual, and thaj at once 
enter the mercaatila marina or the 
United State* nav;, and can only be 
coUecMd (if at all), bj boonty and rain- 
liatnnnt. £agland'i iiidapBndance eiiata 
Bpon tba WBTta that pcrpetoallj huh 
haraacrad shores; let bar navj be made 
ta with her difGcaltiea, then 



dBTeBDW, and the (ferirottli^ sf neb 
a Doaraa. as that whiefa ii now bd^t 
■ood, i» what I deny.— G. A. H. E. , 
The inorease Id oar national dsfomi 
ianaitbar nacasaarr nor deairabla. tlu(, 
beoaosa Ibera is ao danjMr of iaraiiom 
The ohataclea oppoaad to a aacoaHftl 
iavaaion by nitore are anoh aa ta dMB 
tba toast rash and visioiuity antdcat 
from the attempt. Seoood, the inonSM 
of taxation, neccasarj to meet tba aai- 
■eqoent expenditnra, would injnn trade 
and oomoMroe, aod doi«irc tha peoplt 
at large of inaaj eomforti, if not atiri^ 
Ibeir mudicnm of the noc«BBanes of lift. 

The onlj powers from which innMS 
msj be eipeotad are Bnwa and Fiaacs. 
From tha former wa can hive ao ftae, 
beonaia bowerer Urge his ami;r, h> 
eoold not land an; portioa of it <• 
ttaeaa ahorea. In CDOaeqnenee of lu> 
ineffioiant naral reaoarces. From tba 
latter, fear ia eqaatl)' groondleo, ^ 
canae, atthoagh coaiignit^ would &Di- 
litats the attempt, aoder hmuable 
oircamiitaaoes. the inwcaritj <J Us 
poaitioa, arising from chedissalii&'Aua 
of his people, and tbe influences Gnat 
Britain conld bring to bear, reader it 



tba oppoaili'in (W 
ronld oecesaarilf oAr 



pnseot naoDrcaa wonld oecesaaril; oA 
to mch a flagrant mptnn of the pM* 
of Eorope, woald obtain for an •>- 
taoipted ioTaaioa on bis part all th> 

Hence increase !n oar daftaoes ii, 

both nnnecosutrj and nndariratla-- 

To increase car national daOooM, 
under present dronmstaikoes, is M •B' 

koowkdga onr own fsara and iiialnw i 
and the ability and desire of onr alW 
to invade cor fatfaerUod, — a won> 
equal Ij nngeneroDi and nawiM." 

is uaaecasMty, bteaasa riiTfajittn <>■ 
reaiOB to fear attack frc mWj^H^I*'- 
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Tb« Empanr of tbe Fraocb, wbo ii 
otmfBd with entertaiDinit bcntilB dtaigiM 
fmnudB thii coontrr, hit tbnKvboiit 
ha nien aTidBooed the itroDitMt dtdra 
ferhiiT frintdihip. He ia too n^ idoni 
to bU to pcrcclTs that ih» moral mp- 
prat thit Iriindghip giiM him is u 
a'coBtnr; amr u «T«r to the Koarity of 
fcia tfarom. DeapM though bo ha, hia' 
fallow deepoti of RoMii and Aastria 
cumt hrgat thit ha ii & ponienH, 
and an npaUrt; and without Iha sUi- 
WCB of EoKland, he woald remua 
iKilated amid tha accredit«l mien of 
Snrope. 

It ia vmhtirtible, beeatiM it will create 
s tttliuf of diilnut balwten two olhar- 
wiae'frieDdl; aatlone, tbe tendency of 
whicb cinnot but be ioimioal to tbs 
■Dtereats of cnoimeice, and maj nanlt 
sUmatelf in bloodshed. — B. 

Tha panic aboot a French inTuion — 
Ills " Engiiib crate,' at tbe Amaricani 
Dame it, — which vieiti at periodicallj, 
like the choleia, or inj other epidemic, 
n aa niBcb opposed to eiperienca as to 
reason. Since the reign of John, when 
■ French armv landed in England, at 
the reqtiese of the bsrons, no inTasioa 
of tbesa islands, excepting tbe abartiie 
ooa of Napoleon L, hai been attempted 

uncertain aid aflMed at nrioos times 
to the Scotch and Iriah rebels can be 
billed sneh. Whersas during tbe same 
teiiod France has been invaded frvm 
England some half dozen timet. So 
that, if wa take biatarj for our guide 
hi the matter, it ia our neifibboarH, and 
net oursetrea, who shonid be increasing 
thalr national defences to sccnre tbem- 
Mlrea from attack. — M. 

Sj the ayiteuiatic eibibition of oar 
malt points In the national defences, 
we Jncita the onpiditj of other power 
^d giTo a general invitation to tl 
restleas aplriti of other lands to create 
i war, in tbe hope that the general 
scramble maj afiurd them tbe me 
of graCifjing their worst paasioDi i 
' Jpropenei I iea. — Jddbx. 
'^ iDcreasa of tbe nalional defences 
'nanifesla dtslruiit of our stlies, Tari- 



ff; th* «U adage, " SMpeot a fnaad^ 
ud he beconaa tout went (nrnT."— ■ 
S.T.Z. 

That wbioh is good maj DM be de- 
sirable, except DBdar peoidiat dremn- 
stanoea. To be aaaorwl «f nUioiiU 
aafatj in time of war is, doobtleat, de- 
sirable, and, at tbe same time, a puUle 
good. Is it, then, daalrable to poneas 
this good in snch a waj as to [VOToka 
mapidaD of Ita pertonal appUoatlcn la 
a fnend or all;? Tha good ma; thv 
become a greater eril, beeauM nnder 
eneh ciicnmataDces it maj beeonia the 
cansa of tha aril it ia so dealraUe la 
avoid. — Nsiio. 

Peace at an; price is prefeiBbla to 



pet jonr fist in anj man'i face it 
tbe surest prelnde tn getting knocked 
down fiff yonr trouble; and urra jon 
rigbL Yon are at libertj to iws 
7onr bands to defend jonnelf from any 
man's vicdenee, bat jon have no right 
to go abODt with clenobed fiala, shaking 
them at ovary one you meet. — iVmO 
me impane laeetiil. 

If we go on increasing our national 
defences now that peace hu been re- 
stored, we shall be sobjecting onrselvea 
to the same hostile suBpicion with vhicb 
we regarded tbe doinga of flapolaoo 
before the breaking out oF tbe Italian 
war. It is neither desirable nor neeea- 
ild do BO now) ftor 



thiiif 






ibla for 



i fleet, of 



short notice, eqaip a 
which we can aStmedlj boan aHuwi 
anrivalied by that of any othv natien 
in the world.— T. J. M. 

An invasion of England by France, 
which aliine could render an increase of 
oar national defences juit or desirable. 
is an altogether improbable evenl- 
Chargea of the blackest kind are 
brongbCagaiDsC Napoleon IIL, and they 
may be true, hut until be lacks commem 
smie, we cannot believe in the Uke- 
llhood of a French invasion. The dose 
of a terrible and bloody strnggla with a 
great continental power b scarcely tbe 
limt to engage in another with a nation 
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wboi^ 'plrit ii iadtnUUa. Hor ii It 
protwbia tiMt, afltr th* MpoKUtBN af 
£30,000,000 of mmuj, uid J>0,OOC 
tin*, thst lbs nemu fm-isBh a eoaflict 
will b* forthcon^Qg. — J. 

An Bi|widila[< of nTgntf nilUoDi 
p*r aBiiDm in time of p«io« ii IB an»- 
nslj in tha hutorr i' nmlUnu. Tsar 
b; }«ir mr military and nmni cipmic* 
Iiat* caatinnwl to ii^reut, withoDt uij 
■ccomfUDjiDf improTSmcBt in tbe tin> 
furicca. And this jsu, [faroOKh ilann 
at an iaaffinuj inrujon, ParUunmt 
bu valad a largw anm thaii ma. Mr. 



KbmU mar *^ ^"^ * Mthaal 
ef Mght boDdrad miUltai, uWI anaa 
CipmdiMn if tertatjinilHaBa, u b 

■iBr«l; a " Aca bita." bnt nanmbli 
tknngbihl mm aannat bol to pan 
bow fnifnUf Ibcj pnaa apos (bt 
toiliai; and nmeb-SDdBrinfC P*~^ 
Hmiting ill coraforti, enmqi^ 



adTHnnnnit. If tbe incnM* of 
■ullnmil dehnen nnnot b« pmab 
at a !»<■ price ihaa Uia, it cmuM ta 
duinbl*.— S. 



he Sflcutics' BtcHm. 



Tht JHumogr^hie Littrarg Socitlg. 
— AiuliDg niTntf of Tonr kind invita- 
Bon, I am induced to tronWe jou with 
a few further particalars of this astO' 
cialion, wbieb maj perhapB be acceptable 
to tbw« interesMd inanoh nndertakinw. 
For taaa jears past, a nmaber of MS. 
aagaainte. wriWenin phonography, iiaye 
been in drcnlation, Jor tho most part 
coDihietsd ai Mlowa ; — When then are 
few contribntora, each ong ta leqairad 
tn fomiih an original article mootblj ; 
but where tbeie are ataoy, the7 are 
divided into two aections, which eon- 
tribatt aluiaate montbs. The articlM 
are then transcribed bj the editor in 
book fbnn, prefaced bj hia "nddress," 
and sent ronud for the pemsal of the 
members in rotation. A critique ia, in 
miii7 caaea, an indispenaable featare; 
and not least interesting are [he con- 
tribnUona of photographic porIraita,and 
" PhoDographio and literary imoIIoo- 
tioDB," which have appeared in aome of 
thtm. eapeciallj aa tbe mcmben itAAe 
in all parla <^ the conotr}:. Theae 
maj^azinea are nanally open to original 
paper* on all aohjecta ; but one ia more 
Mpeciall; devoted to ooDtroversial mat- 
ters, and another to reports of IcetnreF, 
&C. Up to laat jear there etisted no 
cwnmon bond of onion between them, 
ajtd thor edjtora bad few opportnDitieH 
of obaerriDg what was going on In other 
inagaxinea, or receiyii^ that valuable 



asustaaee which fricDdl; eonneT 
co-operation afFoid. To DHWt t hil**- 
ficiency, the " Phonograplrie ttti™? 
Societj" WBB eaUblished. TbefeBM 
coaaoil is compcsed of the editoo ' 
HS. magazinei, and aU otinr jmm 
connected with them are eligible *• 
Ofdinarj membership, any peiaon bet^ 
at liberty to jmn aa bonorarj nwahr- 
The internal regnlatlon of the Mtii^ia 
carried on bj a Ma wreobB, <«> 
round, in the finrt Inatano, totbtSn- 
cntive Comiutlee, with whom tba ottiM 
managemeut of tlie sodaty Ttila, "^ 
afterwards to the General Coasdlid' 
DHmbera being commnntcated witb If 
their Uthogniphed jwHuln* nup^ 
" Tbe Fhoni^rBphio Obeeryar." !» 
tnagaiiae is emdncted bj an (Jli™ 
committee of fonr, and contaiaa adcc- 
tiong of articlea &om tbe MS. na^ 
lines, lAclal notices, and EtsMni 
information; and thmgh onlj to "• 
aiiih month, haa reached a good iA- 
culation. Many new MS. n»giri«* 
have been bronght ont eince tbe «••■ 
bliahment of the aooietj, as wifl" 
much additional interest in all of tkllb 
eioited; and there ate now incart"^ 
tion with aa 17, with merabera va»Wg 
in mimberfrom 8 to 34 *«*^t!» 
Bocietj itself nombeiB U3 ""■£; 
A competidon latelj took place l***!?! 
five of tbe magauna on Ibe pt*"." 
lilenuj merit and artiatic exacnttoo 
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: IMHiit, and the " Dahiter," cmrfucted bj 
■Mr. T. D. Kendall, on tbe eecond. 
■ An »Dna«I competition of niajs 
.**fc" pl«", «nd thrae eBrtifioatM of 
-iiftrit»rBBw«nled; »nd whra tha fonda 
■rf tlw Botiotj permit, a anitable prtaent 
'aecampanies each. A r^natrj of ma- 
IPuines, wilh-their (ubjecla, ig kept by 
Aeieent»rj,aoat to afibrd inform ali on 
to partits dmiiona of joining tbem; 
mnd other facilJUes given fiir eitending 
their operations, and incrsiNDg tbeir 

Edwim Gaedkeb, Sk^ Smderhitd. 
JBreeim Literary SM«^ — The aa- 
ijent oit7 of Brechin now Teckoni 
gl^BOg iu manj iiutjtotirais a litenr]' 
WCi«7, which in spit* of preriaua ful- 
sras, aod net a fen pecniiar diffieultioa, 
fwi l ta have taken firm fomida- 
f^o», aod prDiniaea a naefnl coqih of 
XM'Unj; eaistence. The aodetr w»a 
j^mad a jear ago; and, in hrooar of 
i(a firat annivaraary , held a meeting on 
^^d^ evening. 13lh May last, in its 
jnaol meetiDg place— Ihe nstrj of tbe 
J^ Free Chnich. Moat of Ihe mi'Di- 
l^ra wore present, «lon« with a select 
cfRifwaj of Iriands, male and fem^ 
)Lr. John S. Gibb occupied the chair, 
wlw, aAer an introdnctor; speech, called 
Bfo« Mr. CanMTM), the MCrelary, to 
■pad bin report. Thesooietj, we balieTe, 
is ita cnutitsticn and nodiu optraadi, 
iithrm conaiderablj from most olherB of 
nnular aimH and intentionii; and as the 
•ecntarf'a report contained a fnll and 
•bla statement of the whole, a correct 
idea of in working principles maj be 
formed ftttai Ihe following eondenaed 
•atliiie: — The societ; meets on Friday 
CTanJngs, between the honra of 8 and 10, 
pjn., for the eaaeidcnttioii and diicna- 
W|> of literary, political, and religions 
^Ijeota. Its membeiB, who are elected 
1^ ballot, coBjiBtofteachen,Uni»eraitj 
rtsdcDls, clerki, and those of other call- 
iVga (almost all joong men), and, from 
iMr \«rion8Tijeationii,»snbjecl brimght 
i0foT* them is more likely to be con- 



siilered from many points of yfew. The 
mles are few in nimiber. and have been 
added to the fnndamental onea, ax ex- 
perience dictated. It is managed bj^ 
chairman, secretary, and irwunrer, IM 
fitnner being elecred tnonthtj, and the 
two latter quarterly. Essays are the 
principal featnres of the society, and 
are alnaya preferred; bat should eir- 
camstancee prevent a TBember pre- 
paring one, he is at liberty to make 
an oral discnnrse; bot open debates, 
with diviaions of the membera, a?« 
entirely discountenanced. The writer 
of tbe eesay is not allowed more than 
30 minotsa for deliveiy, the remwoder 
of the Idme being oecDpied by the olher 
members in criticising its style, treat- 
ment, and general character, which is 
always done in a most friendly and 
plnuant mannrr. During the last year 
21 members have been on tbe roll. It 
oommenced with 7, and has now double 
that nnmber, though some baie left 
tbe district. There have been 45 nighta 
occupied during the year, and aa many 
esBnya read and diacnased upon a moat 
varied list of anbjecls. Among Ihe 
eubjeots brought forward, we may men- 
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Tlie origio ofluiguage/ 
"Would education eradicate crime?* 
"The D^an qneetion:" "Shmld taxa- 
tion be direct or indirect?" "Bobert 
Bnrns, the poet" (read at the eentenaiy, 
SSth Jannary l«et)j " The works of 
Paine,the infidel;" " Greek and Boman 
classics — a means of cnltnra;" "Homer 
and his writings;" " The reign of George 
II-l" " FrintlDg;" " Wai the deluge 
sniversal or partial?" " Ghoata and 
gbost seeing;" 'The peasantry of 
Angus and MeamB;' " Entomology," 
(three papers); "IMgnity of labour;" 
" Beauty i" "Are oaths expedient;' 
"Tbe relation of mind to nutter;" 
"War, its miseriea and benefila;" 
" Shskeapeare, with a criliqne on ' The 
Tempeat ;'"" Mao and tbe lower animals 
physically viewed;" " Abstract stndy, 
ila advanlagea and disadvantages;" 
'' Life aaenrance;" " Novel* sod novel 
ri'iding;" " The rasulls of the abolition 
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nf ilaToj in tbe catoDiM;' "The 
tropical" "Ph}Bicilediiciti(]0^''BaDkt 
and banUng )' " Botinr," aod th* " Bal- 
lot.' Thus DienUl ud pbjaieal phil- 
tlaphj, poUtica, and Hlaatnn, ha» all 
eoaw undM' con^ihntiaii. . 

Afur tba prcMntation tX th( »Kn- 
Ui7> report. Mvenl of tb> nwoiben read 



ehiracler.which were highljappraciited. 
Mr. J. D. Don, dlTinil; aludent, in - 
■bla apeecb apoo tlM bowBl* of «i 



matB»liiDproToinCTitaocn«ti«i,»BJ wM 
he UiDQght the; ihotild be, arattl 
iTote of thulu to tbe aoaittj- on thi 
put of tbe Tinitort, and the aanw eam- 
plinMDt beinit aoiordtd to tb« dufr- 
■nan, the in«ting broke np, high); i»- 
ligbted witb tbe enning'a prooee^lp 
Tbe proipecta of the aosietjr for llil 
futan are bighlj (^tifjinit to all CM- 
eemed, ■ereral important ealgectB M|f 
expected to come on aoon. 



LITERARY NOTES. 



ObiTuIsT, — Mori jaima viM.- 
ia oar aad dntj lo record tbe enil 
death nf a valnabla contribnior to IbaH 
paf^a, WiDiam Tbrelktld Edwiriii, Km]., 
tile of Ppmbroke Calle|!C, Cambridee. 
This niFlanchal]' erenchas oat * r1 
atrt a wide circle of tnonrniiig frieoda, 
who cberisbed tbe fond hnpe of a long 
life of fame for tbnr lored and loriuf; 
friend. He waa aooidentally drowned 
in tba river Cam, while balbinf; with 
one of Ibe fellowa of hia cnllege, on the 
IStbof June laat. The anbject of tbia 
obitoarr waa the eidceC son of William 
tldwarda, £«]., of the Terrace, Cam- 



terwfll. He ' 



a bom in Uarch of ll 



d received hia early e^o 
tion at a pnrale eatabliahinent it Cbriat 
Charch, Hanla: having decided to enter 
the ministrj of the Chnrch of England, 
he became a atndent of Pembioke Col' 
lege, Cambridge, in tbe year 1857. Hia 
atudiona habiti and painalaking indoa- 
tiy Boon earned for him the character 
of a moat promiaing atndant, and his 
carneatncaa of pnrpNe, bia qmat, onoa- 
l-utatioos kiadneiB and uniabilitj of 
nianDera procnred for him many friends 
in hie college and the univeraily, and 
liie Mieem and affection of all who 
knew bim, Hia hlerirj abiiilioa were 
above Ihe ordinary capacity. Aa our 
readers will remember, he waa Ihe 
author of many articles iu the BrilUK 
Cmtrontririalutt for IBSii, 1S.S6. and 
ISIiT, under the noHi da pUoae, 'I'hrel- 
kcld; in all he baa exhibited canduur 



while maintaining his awn rien ef 
Imtb witb manly indepeDdenoe i hy 

langoaga, ever graceful and elqeia^ 
frequently riaae to poetic beauty ; la sa 
imaginaUon fertile of reaDorce be aided 
the dignity of chriatian modentioe. 
Hia poetical facnity waa very iwnarfc- 
ahle, his poetry beinjc no less diatib' 
gniiibed for the beaaCy of iCa. Esngug 
aiui iniBfiery, than for tbe lofty ioftti 
its tbnoght, both iDtellrctoaUy BJi4 
morally, wbila its amooihly t»m( 
melody charma the ear, and loda lbs 
thoDgbta epell-boiuid to revel ht ttie 
Bceoea be oraatcd at bis will. By Ihe 
kindoeaa of hia friende aevetal of 1^ 
most rsoent piecea have bMo ceoflM 
to onr care, and we pnrfxise to arA tlia 
inaertion of aome choice extracla in |b 
Octooer ConlrmKrtialuL — fiesder, 

A'du, opon bis Iner, 

Drop the uleot tear, 
Aa yoQ paaa by in grief and aiimtt\ 

Bat look np on bTgli, 

Witb heart fhll of jof. 
In heaven he'll meet yon (o MorrMv. 

Hia life of faith, bia a* 
~ lbs great tmtba of 

I coneislent " walk ai 
are gratifying evidences of bia hlrtV 
realised a home in tbe bright raalMatf 
tiie blest. — L'Oi;vBiKR. '.. '-'J 

A work by C. Mansfield t^gjUj, 
LL.D., of Birmingham, baa juat beW 



foMudwd, •ntilled, "The Shakipeue 
yabricatioDB :' with ua appendii on tbe 
•atbanhip of Tb« Irslutd Foi^sriH. 

, OoB of Ibc most DOMworthj Ulerarr 
owHirnniira of lb« put montb haa baea 
Um ute of « choice portion of Ihe m*n- 
TiBnoA librarj of U. Libii. coosiatinp 
■f 3,824 lota. Tb< Mle lealibed 
£S^23 78^ Manir of tbe booka had 
Mooted to the most celebrated ama- 
ICDTi of the day of their pnblicatioD, 
and mre adorned in lbs maat gorgeoos 
and astiqae biodiDga. A notion of the 
intveat excited maj be gatbend fioni 
tb« following fignrea: — Heliodoras, 
Lsdni, IS53. in the saperb binding of 
Gnriier, £llO, altboagh copiea of the 
Itaok in the uanal eaodiiinn h&ve nerer 
iold higher than Sa. Hachiaveiti, Arte 
jfelhGaerra, printed in 1S40, bj Aldo, 
Mid fur £150, the highest price, per- 
|iWp«. erei given for a srnill volume 
iAldi, in common condition, would be 
4«arat 10s. 

The firat complete tranala^on of I>r. 
Ltringtone's traiels bas just appeared 
tk Paris. 

A Literarj and Antiquarian Societj 
llu Ititetj been esuhlished in the Ills 
i/ Usn, entitled, " The Manx Sodety 
for Pablication of Malional Docnments 
<^ the lale of Man." The Society 
Uilcnds to make every possible search 
iCftar the most ani^ent records of the 
ialsnd, and lo publish a standard edition 
^ all its statuu laws, onder a respon- 
dMe editor. 

Mr. Herbert Fibber, eldeBl son of the 
BcT. Canco Fisher, the Bector of the 
parish of PDDlshot, Wilts, has been 
appi^ted priTsIe tntor to his ERH. 
the Prince of Wales, during his soj onm 
■t Oxford. 

Batween 300 and 400 ulver eoins of 
Phflip and Mary, Eliiabeth, James I. 
MdlL, wd Charles I. wd II., have 
bacn dog np at Danse, N. B. Tliera 
an also snne fenigo eoina itf the sanw 
.MBMMe period. 

A repiodnouon of the " Bibtia Pau- 
peruin,* from the copy in the British 
JKnaanm Library, is annoanoed by Mr. 
,/.'Rns»*ll Smith It wi!l cunsiat ot 40 
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Enfcravinr', printed in oat vnlume, 
nnifbrm with Ur. Ltugh Suihebj's 
" Prindpi* Topographica." 

The Bri^h Arcbieolcgical Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meebn^ this 
year at Newbury, from the 12lh of Sep- 
tember to the )7lh inclusive. Tbs 
Esrl of Caroarvon is expected la 

A proposal msde by the Town Conn- 
cil of Southampton to upend £10,000 
ot the Hartly bequest, in erecting a 
public reading-room and raaseum, has 
met the approval of the ^ice-Chan- 

Arrsngsmenta for the meeting of ths 
British Association for the Adnuice- 
meut of Sctfuoe at Aberdeen are pro- 
ceeding. The Prince Consort has fixed 
Wednesday, ibe 14th cf September, for 
the deli very of his Inaogural Addiess. 

The great Adam F ' 



ought b 






the Anthor is not Wiliism and Mary 
Howitt, nor yet Hr Jossfdi Liggina, but 
simply Uiss Uary Ann Evans, already 
known in this stroug minded geoeraliou 
as the translator of Strauss' "Life of 

The eminent geologist. Sir Boderick 

Harchison, basrecently been examining, 
iheeoccession of the rocks in ths high, 
lands of Sutberiand. He has made 
two or three ascents np the monntaina 
in and around Inchnadsmph, scd baa 
been accompanied by Profeuior Ramsey. 

ThaExhibitionofthe Royal Academy 
has prodnoed this year £3,400. 

The literary vorld sustains a loss ia 
the nneipected death of Mr Bayle St 
John, aho was well known sa tha 
Anthor of " Two Year's readence in a 
Lerantine Family." and within a recent 
period, " Purple Tints of Paris,' " Life 
of Montugne," and several other works 
of high pretension and acknowledged 
lilerary merit. 

Dk. CniuaiNO has now in Hr. Bent- 
ley's press a volume bearing the dgni- 
Bcant title of " The Great Tribmlstion 
coming upon Earth," Sorely by this 
time, the Doctor ought to be convinced 
that the gift sf prophecy is not in him. 
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The Anericui ftftn sUtc Ibat Ur. 
T. C. Enni, of Ne* Yatk. bu ui\td 
for thic oHuilij vitli tht view of «i- 
nafin; Ur. Dicktiu to give " mdinp ' 
b tli« United Bute*. 

9000copi(*oftIuUtir«t«'>''Id;llti 
«f tha Kintt * hiva bean alraMiy vHd. 

11k. TENirTiOM racdnd £100 for 
bii poem in the third aamber of Otict 
a Wat. 

Wa laara bum Aru'i firnu^gimi 
Gattttt (lut tha Uidlud Counliw 
AraluBidogiGal Saciatj blelf mads ui 
ticnrwoa from Binningbkin to th« ait* 
of Ihe old Bomui oitf, UriconJaDi. 
Aftn- iupacting tba plus, and tba pro- 
Kitm of tba unntiou, Ilia axcunioq. 
iita UMmblftd bioaitJi tlia oM wall, to 
hear an ■ceonnt of tha prograM nuda, 
bj The* Wright, E«i.. MJl, F.S.A. 

UUs Floreooa Migbtingalo, who tyaA 
a paper on tba " Management of Hoa- 
pilals ~ at tba last raeebag of Iba 
Social Scieoca Aaanciation, id Livarpoot, 
baa pnaealed the USS. of tba paper lo 
tba cDrporation of that town. 

UauTB. J. W. Parker and Son bava 
in tbe preaa a " Uiatoij tS iha Hungft- 
rian War," hj Otto Weabtera, who has 
had mvaj opportnnitict of (brming a 
JDat tatimaU of that war, and of ih* 

Mb. THACaESAl's nav mantblj ia 

manca wilb tbe new year. We believe 
tbe engagement proridea for a now tale 
from tbe editor, and that a verj at- 
traotirc Uat of contenta maf be ex- 
pected. 

Kb. Hdohes, the author of that 
|Je*Ma( book, " Tom Biown'a Scluxd 
Daja," ia qnoled ■■ tba adiiH of a now 
muithlj, to be pnbliahad bj lleaara, 
HuUilliD and Col 

Dahibl Oirur Uaon, a oonaora- 
tira writar, Aatbor of " Chiefs of Par- 
tiea." eiiHTed at Dnhlln, 6tb nlL 

Ub. HoLiJMOsHZii is to pnblish 
some of hit "UoiiBahald Worda about 
Gil; life, this month, with tile litla, 
" Uniar Boa BelU." 

Hotlon'a " Diotionarjr of Slang" baa 
bean eitennTaly pationiicdl 



Dr. Sonthwood Smith, and Dr. F^ir 
have conaentad to baonre lha nUtori «f 
the pablications of tha Ladie*' SauiUi; 

AaMciBliiin. 

The DuKi of Devoksbibb baa 
iaaued a bo aimile of iba l&Ol "flam. 
let," edited \tj 3. Pajno Cvlliei. 

Tha priiea for the beat eaaaja " On 
the canaea of tha declioe in the Sooiat; 
of KiiendB," have bean awaidtd ta Mr. 
J.fi. RownUee, York: and Mr. This. 
Hancock, Nottingham. 

Tba oopyright of '■ Thx Smpir*." a 
Sjdnej datl; p'par, waa aold laat moUh 
im £6,S0O. 

The editor of " The Weit dF Scotl^ 
UagaHoa,' Ub. Uun-HBRSOH. asthnr 
of BOTaial playa, Ed'ard L, Rob Bof 
&C., lie, waa aiaaahed with int«it to 
lob, and died from the e&ecl of iqjuiiai 
leouTed, on 3UC Jolj. 

In IBSe, TAe /d/er " was etarted I9 
Jamea Hannaj, Eaq.. F.d. WilberfbnNt 
J. C. JeSieeoa, T. E. Ki^lible, &ci in fuu 
montba it {uiiiad into aibar banda ; had 
its litaratnre iiDproiol. and ita niiant 
mildened, bnt, haiiog ''got an ill 
Dama,* it died. IEh prqecUm han 
now hired off into (wo ael*, one of 
which contribnla to Ihe " Dninnal 
Beview," and tbe other to tha " Con- 
■titntional Fraai.' 

"jGomofflMt" James WilaM bat 
beooma Chaiicallar of ihe ludiao Ei- 
ebeqner. 

C. D. Iholidbw, of NorthaUerlan, 
ia abont ta issue " The Ballads aol 
SoDfn of Yorkshin." 

Mr. H. Obalmers, sab-libraiian sf 
the AdTucatst' librar;, Edinbugh, and 
a jonng iitcrarj gentleman of gnat 
pnunise, died in Jul;. 

Priiioa Lncian Bnonaparie ia, ws 
hear, living in the Xortb of Eoglaixl 
for Uie purpose of tranalating the Soq 
of Solomon into the dialoot of DorhaH, 
and intends, when he has accompliibat 
that faat, to more into the MiiiUi 
Riding, and translate the saine oom;^ 
sition into the dialect of YorkahiiB. 

The dramatic avatioD to CliailM 
Keen haa passed oS' soccaasfallj, ml 



,. LORD CIITE.— THE BBITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 

" ETOT7 panoD iriia lakes ■ ^ and enlightened Tiew of Us whole caner, mnst 
mdont that ooruland, w fertile in Jieraes and MateBmsn, buacircelf everpiodDced 
s nun more tralj gmt, either In arms or in ooimcil,'' — Hj.ca<7Lai's " Lord 

Exactly a century ago, the Eight Hon. William Ktt {afterwards 
IiOtd GhaUiBin), than one of His Majesty George II. 'a principal 
•ecretanes of state, received a commuDicatton dated " Caloutta, 
7& January, 1759," in which " the present poseesBions and fntnre 
prospects" of the East India Company are passed Qiider reviev; 
the means necessary " to enable the Company to take the Bove- 
reignty [of lodia^ upon themselves," or, if^it be thought " worthy 
Ihe QoTomment'a taking it into hand," it is proven " that there 
irill be little difficulty in obtaining the absolnte possession of these 
rich kingdomB." The writer of this forethoughtful letter, which 
anticipated the isBnes of history by a century, was Robert (after- 
wards Lord) Chve, — a man whoae career was so UBefol and glorious 
as to tempt the pen of " the Philoaopher of Fcmey ; " to draw forth 
from Lord Macaulay one of the moBt atriking and eloqnent papers 
which have ever enriched the pages of "The Edinburgh Eeview;" 
md to establish a name which merite appreciative mention in the 
hiBtori« annals of Europe and India, as the inaugurator of that 
policy which Britain has recently consummated by the annexation 
of India as an integral part of the dominions of her sovereign. 

After the able and elaborate estimates of the life and clwacter of 
Lord CUve by the elder Mill, Sir John Maloolm, Lord Maoaulay, 
3k., it irould be presumptuous in us to attempt to produce a mere 
epitome or reconstmotion of the facts which constitute the external 
me-history of the founder of the British empire in India. We hare 
a higher aim, a wider scope before us. The outer splendonr, the 
almost epic grandeur of hia histo^, the bold statesqueness of his 
natnre, have charms for qb ; but the inner purpose of bis life — the 
OBe supreme aim which inspired and vitalized all his activities and 
powers — that impulse or thought from which each act received 
dKoent inspiration, concerns us more. Ihere is no chance in human 
Bfe ; all its issues are the results of an inteitaring and combination 
tit personal qualification and providential causation. The great 
"sluiping S^nt" is supreme over the plan, pattern, and product of 
existence. To show in one concrete instance how truly and how 
gFwidly— oBing only the oommonplaee of life. Mid the seemingly 
aocident^l oceorrences therein— Providence jets into the soul by 

TO!., ir.] M [1869. . 
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gaggestion, auck impukes as animate thoneht, eneh inflnenoes le 
atir to action, each aims as task the souI'b Dett energies, will, we 
opine, neither be ageless nor nnpTofitable ; and we hare selected for 
t£ia porpose the biography of one who achieved eminence in the 
midst of the most nnpropitions circumstances, by thee pontaaeous and 
persiatent energy with which he punned the main object of his life ; 
even while he was, indisputably, working ont one of those grand 
ohangea in history whifh all-prescient Providence had marked — that 
tke ^e-hoar and amasing civilization of Hindostaa might be si^- 
planted by a benigner, becauae a Christian, form of eooiM life. Ihm 
new central light by which we propose to eiamine rtie early pheno- 
mena of Enropean conquest in the East wiU, we hope, exhibit eventi 
in snch a form as, while not detracting from tkrar pieturesquwess, 
may increase their intOTest and iotelligiUlity. Therein will lie cor 
justaGcation for brineisg agun, and now, under review ft life aad 
an epoeb on which l£e best energies of genios htm already beea 
eierbed. 

IkiBBBT Cltvx was bom in the manor-honso of Styohe, in the 
parish of Moreton Say, near Dray ton-in-H alee, in the hundred of 
North Bradford, Shropshire, 29th September. 1725. His father, 
Aicbard Chve, a practiiing attorney, married Miss Siebecca Gaskill, 
by whom he had a family of thirteen children, of whom Bobert wis 
the eldest. Before he luid completed his third year, Bobert Clivf 
was sent to reside with his uncle-in-law, Mr. Bay ley, of Hope Hall, 
Manchester, where he was brought up in youth, and was more re- 
markable for wayward intractabiEtv of temper, ingenni^ in misdiieC 
and audacity in the formation and execution of boyish freaks and 
pranks, than for application to study. A dashing pervta^ity and 
fearleBsnees, as well as imperiousnMS of manner, secured to ttimdw 
ringlesdership in {dot and play in school and at home. He wai 
" put to school " at Lostock, in Cheshire ; at BraytOn-in-Halea ; at 
the Merchant Taylors' in London ; and in them all aoqnii«d so wild 
a reputation that ne was at last consigned to the private tnition (tf 
a Mr. Sterling. It had been intended that he should f<^ow his 
father's profession i but the daring unmanageabilitr of his disposi- 
tim induced his friends to regard themselves as lucky in getting i^ 
of an annoyance by the attainment for huu, in 1743, of a writership 
in the temce of the Hon. East India Company. He set off imme- 
diately, scarcely eighteen, scantily furnished with money, tmd had a 
long and dangerous voyage. The ship was unseaworthy, and had 
to put in for repairs, — first at Brasil, where it lay nine months, and 
again at the Cape of Good Hope. Ic was the autamn of 174d 
before he reached Madras, and then— he had been obliged to bomnr 
money ^om the captain at a high rate of interest; and the oi^ 
&iend to whom he had letters of introduction had started tat 
Europe months sgo. Shy, proud, lonely — perh^s repentant — ha 
held aloof from patronage and hospitality, and set to his doty w^ 
moody initabihty. He felt himself misplaced, gromUod at dea^i^, 
and moped himself into a chiouia melimc^lia, whot^ morbid glsosi 



«lMWt aaUpud aad ■Iwa.js clouded his leMoc life, to pnt up, 
dn^liiiK and duU, beo&nw uiwndurable, gnd one dfty, ia ui ao«ss 
rf miwry, he attempted wicide. Twice the piitol, laid amimt Iub 
fbrehead, wu Bnsjmed, y*t miwed fire. He threw it down diiistii- 
&d. A feUow-olerk iUortly afiter ontared. " Fira ihxt piitol out of 
the window I " wid Clive, He ob^ed. T!ie pistol went off and 
CliTe, ttarting m exolaimed, " Fate hut ■omething in reierre for 
)»» to do, ihen 1 tad walked oot. The perturbed atato of bii miad 
made him insubordinftte, reeldeBa, aod a gambler— anjiiitny to hraee 
fail nerrei and keep liia mind alert. Fenonal di«pate» and pnblie 
qnanel* were the wiult. Oojse the Govenior of Madraa oommandvd 
liiin to apologiise to his seoretary for aoma iuoleat laogusne he had 
na»d. CJire BuUenljr did so. The kindly fuaotionary askwl him to 
diniw. "Wo," replied Clive ; "1 Ut* not been oommanded to 
diae with tou." Jusin, he had lo«t oonsidenblf at oardi, bv two 
cheers, whom he afterwards detected in the aet of oheatin«, and 
whom, eonseqoently. he refused to pay. One asked BatiatoetMni : 
Clire oomplied. They met. Each was furnished with a loaded 
piato), whieh, after havinic retired a giTen number of paeea, eaoh 
was to fire when he ahose. CUve fired fint, and niieed. His 
opponent walked up t« him, pat the cold mueele to Clive's heed, and 
^ntanded an instant retractation. " Shoot I " aald CKve t " I'aud 
y<m swindled— I maintain so still." The officer qaculatod "Had< 
sun 1 " withdrew his pistol, and the matter was at an end. Theae 
ftre neither instances of bravery nor hardihood < they are merely 
signs of the recUeas earelessaese of his life, to which deopair ^id 
rednced him. But the life-task of CliTe jrat lay before him tmd 
tJut very excitement and worthy labour for which he pined and 
yearned were nearly ready to empLiy hii hand. Panting impatiently 
wider the unprofitable rertrainte of a merchant-olerk's duties, and 
diafing and chidias at Fortune and Fate, he did nof aee the glim- 
mer and tite aheen wmahowinf his futurity of &me,— 
" As tha ND, 

i;n It ia Hub, somBtimes painta its inug* 

Od tba atBHHpbara." 

A few preliminary explanations will be required now, before w* 
can adequately oomprdiend this epoch of orisu for Clire and India. 

The Portuguese, shortly after 1497, began to hold oommwoial 
intercourse by sea with India; but about a century thereafter the 
Dutch and the English extended their ambition to the Orient. ' On 
Dec. 31, 1600. two hundred and twenty merchants and gentlemen of 
London became incorporated by charter into a company pcsieaaed 
(rf the exclusive right of trading in the East Indies. On the 
mnewal of this charter in 1616, the number <^ shareholder* waa 
ioereased to 960. In 1634 a new Company, in which Charles I. had 
•B interest, waa formed ; but this soon merged into ita elder rival. 
tad they became incwporate and one in 1650. ]6i 1061. Cliariat IL 
gnnted a new charter, ia which the Compaoj vw en^owend " to 
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ntke peaoe or mr witti or ogsinct uij prinoea and peo^e, not being 
CSiriatiaiu ; " and, in 1668, Bombay — which had been given b; 
Portng*! M a portion of Cstherine'B doirry— was ceded to the Coav 
pviTonpsymentof an&nnii&lKnt of £10ii) gold. In 1682, a new 
linl company was projected, but failed; and a new charter waa 
aeqnired by the old auocistion in 1693. The CompaoT ^d not, 
howerer, attain an organized form till 1711 ; ood in 1744 tne Hooie 
of Commons confinued tlie pririlegea of the Companj, and granted 
an eEtounon of their moaopolv till 17S0. 

So far the home history of tne Company required to be told. The 
iiveign progress made during the same period mnat now obtain 
attention. About 161ii, the Company's agente procured leare irom 
the native authorities to establish warehoiueH for c 



trading at Snrat, Ahmedahad, and Cambay ; and gradualty their 
faotoriea spread over the chief islands of the Orient^ An^pelago. 
In 1640, Fort St. George, at Madraa, was founded; and in 1646, a 
factory, h^ permission of Mogul Shah Jehan, was erected near Uie 
preaent site of Calcmtta. In tbeie several places, as well as in. 
Bmnbay, they carried on a trade in exporting from India, 
calicoes, diamonds, drugs, saltpetre, silli, tea, pepper, porcelfun, &c. ; 
and importing in eiciunge, bullion, hardwares, lead, quicksilyer, 
woollens, &c. In 1715, power waa granted to them to purchase 
thirty-seven townships in Bengal, where Calcutta was already 
Bssoming the importance of a settlement. There were, in 1744, the 
three presidenciee — Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta — with their 
dependent territories, lying alontc the mere outskirts of !EQnd08tan, 
in the possession of the Bngliah East India Company. 

The defined points on which, as merchants, the English bad made 
good their footing having been briefly denoted, the relations which 
arose between them and the native mlerg might advantageously 
receive a little explication. The aboriginal Hindoo population of 
the country lying south of the monnt^na of Himalaya, and peakiDK 
forward intothelndian Ocean, were invaded by Mahmoud ot Shizni, 
early in the eleventh century ; and towards the close of the twelfth, 
an Affgban dynasty was seated on the throne of Delhi. A centuiy 
later a revolution occnrred, and a new and longer lived Mohamme- 
dan dynasty acquired domioioD ; but the entire subjugation and 
sabjection of the Hindoos to a Mohammedan monarch was not 
accomplished tin Baber, a descendant of the " mighty Tambnrltune," 



" Thirsting for (OTerdgnty ud lore of ixaa," 

founded a wide and stable empire in 152fi. The petty Hindoo 
princes were replaced by tributary kings or nabobs, and, by daring 
yet judieiouH government, the whole of Northern India waa brought 
«Qd kept under the sway of the Mogul emperors. On the death of 
Ahbar, in 16' i6, Jebonghii succeeded. The empire was then mp<BS 
tkined among fifteen subahdars or viceroys, by whose favour— with 
the consentof their imperial master — the English company obtained 
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fbe e&rlier trading eettlements on tlienoTth-west coast skeadr men- 
tioned. With his great-grandBon, AurongBebe, the dominion of \ha 

Mogdla attained its liigheat growth and its widest stretch. But the 
glarj of hia power excited eavy, and the PersianB attacked bis mi- 
pire, while an associated confederacy of native Hindoo tribes, whoae 
territories lay along hia borders, waged a, war of raids aeainst him. 
On hia death the aabahdara revolted and Hsseited indepeDdenoe* 
FerokseTe, Aorangzebe's si'est-graiidson, granted leave to pnrclwM 
those townships near Calcutta of which we have already spdk^i, 
probably in the hope of attaching the English to his cause in sa 
invasion of his territories threatened by the Persians under fTadii 
Shah. While revolt, insorrection, and war distracted and disturbed 
the whole peninsula, the ambition of Europeans was inflamed, and 
there arose a determination to claim a sluire in the booty to be 
gained in the strnggle. 

We must again retrace the lines of tiooe, and strive to delineate 
the respective, positions of those Eoropeau nations whose iateresti 
and enterprise led them to take part in the ongoines of the Hin.- 
doBtBnee l^roubles, and to embroil themselves with ea<3i other in the 
endeavour to snatch as much as they conld jrom the dimuut«d 
inhabitants of the East. 

Under the financier Colbert, in the reign of Louis XTV., an Eaat 
^diaCompanywasestablished by the French. Though indefatigabhr 
pressed for upwards of flfty years, the objects of their desire seemed 
doomed to ntter failure ; for in 1744 they possessed only one im^ 
portant settlement — Pondicherry, on the Coromandel coast, a forti* 
fled town near the mouth of the Gingee, and about a hnndred miles 
aonth-west of Madras. Their other setdemenfs were Carical, south 
of Pondicherry ; Mabe, a small seaport on the Malabar coast ; and 
Chandemagore, a town sixteen miles further np the Hoogly than. 
Calcutta, granted to the French, with an adjoining territory of 2,330 
acres, by Anmngzebe, in 1676. Not only was the French company 
eloaeiy modelled after the English one, but they followed and Kept 
as near to the traoks of their commeroe as was possible. But France 
has always had a predilection for military organization, and she had 
not neglected here to plant her standards, and to place her forti 
with due regard to warlike contingencies. In the Indian Ocean, too, 
the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, east of Madagascar, were 
French dependencies under miUtary government. The continental 
possessions of Fiance in the East were under the governorship of 
Joseph Francis Dupleii— a man of ability, energy, and ambition, 
well trained and practised in the management of businesH ; while 
the insular territories were ruled over by an officer whose eiperienee 
ia colonial aflairs was extensive, and whose personal prowess and 
abilities were regarded as of a very high order — LabourdonnaiB. 
Such men, both by inclination and intOTest, could not fail to hn 
watchful of the course of events, and wishful for an opportoniW to 
make quick-heeled advances on behalf of France— tiiey stood ob 
tiptoe with expectancy. 



JiTo, M their capital in the Ewtera Arofaipriago ; had ramecded in 
expelliag tlie Tbrtagmae fron Ceylon, and in bringing tha nt^tinM 
diatiitita into aiAijeotion ; and poiseaMd, berides, a atronsly gar- 
riaoaed and flovriahing eatablialiment at Ohimnra, on the risht bask 
of the Hooglf , about foor milas from Ohandernagore, awl tfren^ 
from Galcntta. 

At thifl partiflnlai time w« have in India a weak oentral govern- 
nent, revolted Btibahdan, invftding eneimea, iniorgent iubjeeta, or 
raiding neighbour! ; and apon their ooasta, and in their viciiiit^t 
azLdotn competitMB for profit, fame, and national renown, heM u 
Aacb by Uie accident (then rare) of peace ; but ready " to let dip 
^ dogs of war " on any plaasiUe pretest i for by succeea Uiemm 
all these were to be gained, and, perhaps, eren more than alL 

In 1740, Charles VI. of Gennany— 'in whom the Bale line of the 
House of H^wWg torainated — expired, and ahooct immediate 
thereafter the war of the Anrtrian aDoceaeion brc^ ont. It had fta 
origin in the will of the Qerman empwor— oaUed the Pragmatic 
Sanotiou — signed in 1784, by which the order ot anocetiioB and 
acoeasion of the royal family of Austria waa regnlated. By (hit 
dooninent-^which bad obtained the adheaion or conoorrenoa of ait 
tiie diiaf royal familiea of Europe, except the Bonrbona— it wm 
arranged that Maria Thereaa. only daughter of Cfaarlea VI., r~ ' 
her ohildr^n. ahonid Baceeedhin. Onhisdenuae.itvaadeUcmt 
by France, PraBNa, Spain, Saxony, Bavaria, and Sardinia, to dis- 
member and partition the Auatriw dominiona. Stirred by a mM$ 
spirit of Tenatancy, the yonng empreM atalied her fbrtoBea on the 
kaaerd of war — the barden of the anatainment of which, howevet, 
Ml latterly mpon England on tiie one part, and France on theoAer. 
The formal declaration of war between these nations waa isned in 
174i; uid Labonrdonnais' feelings can only be e^reeaed in Mow- 
bray's langoage :— 

" Nmr did wptire nitii a Itmr buit 
Cut off hii cbaiiu of boadiiAa, and smbiacB 
Hi< fold«iif vnfloatrrJled ftaFruiGhiKmeat, 
More thaD mj daodag toal doth celebrsli 
This feast of battle vftb mj adveTwi?.' 

As soon as the news ot the eommenccmteat of hoatilitiCB arriTCd, 
XabonrdoDaaie decided on aeimng at onoe the advantagea placed in 
hia greap by tikis opporfnne conjuncture. Hie Indian Oocan was 
quickly astir with his fleet, and oa 14th September, 17M, &• 
Bntist reeidenta at Madras saw a French Seet at aiK^ior on tba 
enrf-beatCB coatt. In five daya the Frendi flag waved in Fort St. 
Oeorge, and articles c^ capitulation wen is proeeMi of aigmtan. 
Die S^tiah w^e jdaeed on parole, and a moderate raasoia was 
agreed to for the reetoration of the oity, if paid within a gim 
period. Bnpleix, however, had other aima on hvad, and tettiaf 
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offended Uutt the glory of first Btapnng into Qxe troubled waters of 
Tnilim poticr bad been talcen &om Iiim, he set himself to foment 
ibB ipleen of the English, uid to aanoj his rival by thwArtinc his 
schemes in their niceat point — hia honour. Aaierting that he tuone 
was aothoriEed to represent France on Continental India, he sent an 
officer and troops to awume the permanent management of Msdrsa, 
to take the Enghah aa prisoners of war, to plunder the town, and to 
carry the Kovemor and chief inhabitants of the place to Foadi- 
oherry. The parole contract being thus broken, many EnglishmeD 
esc^Md from Madras to Fort St. David. Clire escaped disguised 
as a MnssDlman, Danger whetted his temper, and atirred his 
blood. He had Been his first sight of " mailed Mara," and hia 
adTenturons ^lirit had booome so fired, that he felt — 

"It mn an easjlnp 
To flnek bright faowrar &am tba pale-hud dmoi ; 
Or din into the bottom of the deep, 
Vh«r« bthoia-liiM ennkd senr toodi th« grmsid. 
Ami plank ap drmnied henoiir )^ tin hKka ; 
S* tkat h* thrt dMh ndMm hn, tbmoe might imr, 
Withaot oo-rirkl, aU hia digmtiM." 

Suj^eji: (19th December, 1746), aniuraB to gain the fdl advantage 
of the ooBsternatioii which the English ielt at the aad and snddini 
torn of events, ccmcentrated a force before Fort St. David. Bo- 
BiBtaace hsviiif; been determined on, Bobert CUve volunteered hit 
•ervioes; and, m daring sortie, with deadly impetuosity and irrejiol- 
mble bravery, hasvded his untutored intrepidity against the tramed 
bands of th^ enemv. His valonr and discretion were so conspicuous, 
that he was Tewarded by an ensigncy in the Company's army — a posi- 
tion which, though bringing him within the innuenccs of " Captain 
Sword," did not release him from the drudgery entiuled on him by 
hia jHVviousenliatiDent under " Captain Fen. The siege waa hastily 
raised by Dupleix on the apneu^nce of Admiral Griffin's fleet, and 
Clive'a mnsket was unwillin^y re-eiehanged for the gooae-quiU. 

An eipeditiou agaJiLSt the Mauritius haviujg failed. Admiral Boa- 
oawen, its leader, diaembarked his troops before Foadicberry, wi^i 
the deeign of revenging the siege of Fort St. David. This tbirly- 
one days' ansuoceesfiJ enterprise restored Olive to tiio restlen 
ecstasy of war, where he displayed the ener^ and coolness of liis 
nature in acts of gallantry and moments of danger so strikingly aa 
to riMue the jeah>«sy of some of the " regular " officers, that he 
ibund it neoesaarj to rebut the sneers made on an " interloper " br 
challenging one to peraonal conflict in a dueL The latter refused, 
and was ezpdled from the service. Peace was, however, concluded 
ia Europe m 1748, and matters in India were relegated to the 
tiattit in fuo aiUe bellam. 

This, however, oonld not be. Hostilities bad arisen, and no 
tmoty could setde the young hot blood of Clive, who bad tasted 
"tike iashtiate joy " of a vocatioB; or calm the insurgent ambition 
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which swelled in Uie heart of Dnpleix. "Hte paUnraj to power ww- 
open and inTiting ; and shrewd men aaw that no restraint conld be' 
TigorotiB enaueh to check the desire for " sovereign swaj and ma*-' 
terdom " whidi had been excited. The genius of Daphnx sooa 
carried the fierce spirit of warfare into ^plomacj, and anewccmt^^ 
ofchicaDeryandcircomTeDtionbegaD. Tierirajrywaain^tpeaaaMe, 
and peace was impogaible. Supremacy most be had by one or other 
at all hazards. 

Dnpleii schemed, plotted, counterplotted, and planned ; power 
in his grasp, and an army at his command, dive spent dolefid 
days among sheaves of invoices and piles of ledgers in Writeia' 
Buildings, Madraf, and his hand grew nervona as nis sonl revolted 
against the calm and nnexcitiDg life he led, which he nnlackily strove 
to render more endnrable by gaming. 

tJlMulli, anbahdar of theI)eccan,or south oovntryof Hiitdoataii, 
died in 1748, leaving six sons and a grandson to oonteet for tike 
vacant throne. Dupleiz at once determined to mah into the t3iick 
of the hostilities, and to work out of those tronbles which distracted 
Hyderabad a aignal success for hia native country, and glory aa well 
as profit to himself. Bl Mulk had proclaimed hia grandson hie heir, 
and appointed Anwaj--u-deen, nabob of Arcot in the Camatic, 1^ 
territory on which both Madras and Pondicherry were sitamt«d, 
guardian of the child, who connived at its murder; and Nssir 
Jung, eldest son of 171 Mulk, was proclaimed subskhdar of Ihe 
Deccan. Merzapha Jung, his nephew, at the head of a large par^ 
of Hindoos and Mussulmans, disputed his accession. Dnpleix not 
only enconraged Merzapha, but also paid a rajisom of £70,000 to the 
Mahrattas for the liberation of Chnnda Sahib, formerly jvime 
minister (dewan) of the Deccan, of whose children he was tJie 
guardisD, that he might set him np as a rival to Anwar-u-deen.who, 
as well as irfazir Jnng, were favoi^ed by the English, and — inclined 
to return the compliment. The tools, or pnppets, of Dnpleix took 
the field, well helped by their master, and marched into the 
Camatic. Anwar-u-deen met them. He was slun; the enemy 
seized his eldest son, and his youngest, with some ditGcnltv, esca^ 
to Trichinopoly. Nazir Jung entered the field aided oy Major 
Lawrence, and caused the subdidai and nabob to retreat to Fondi- 
oherry. Dupleix sent them ont, reinforced, to fight. A mutiny in 
the French corps led to the dissolution of the army. Merzaj^ 
surrendered to his uncle, and was imprisoned ; and Nazir Jung, 
uugratetully refusing to implement his promises to Major Iianrence, 
was left to nimeelf. Dmileix bribed some of his chiefs, and NaaJr 
Jung was murdered. Merzapha was released and seated on tlie 
throne, while Dupleix, as a reward for his timely help and crafty 
suggeativeneas, was proclaimed Dewan of the Deccan; a present^ 
£^,000, besides silks, gems, &c., of more than equal ralue, was" 
givea him, and immense ^aaure was supplied by him to theFreneb 
exchequer from the hoards of the conquered eubahdar and nab(Ai. 
The greatneas of Meizapha was short-lived. The Paloa chiefs, by- 
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'wk<na tike obatscle tn his elevatioa wu remored, :^ToIted beoanm 
he wotild not complj with some of their exorbitant demands, and 
he was alaiu. M7 Bossy, the French representative at his court, 
immediately released S^abut Jung, one of Ul Molk'a sons, and 
declared him subahdar, and the gigantic Bchenes of Dupleis seemed 
abovt to go OQ unhindered to success. The infatuation of gratified 
vanity, however, defeated his puii>oses ; for one morning the 
residents in Fort St. Darid ana Mndras bbw the white £g of 
Fnmce unexpectedly waving round their boundaries, as if challenging 
them to orerpasa the barriers France had erected to their advance- 
ment. No heart with British blood in it could brook an insult suoh 
aa that. War was accordingly determioed oo, and Captain Ginger, 
mover-cautions and hesitant conunandeT, was sent to raise the si^e 
of Trichinopoly, where Mohtunmed-Ah, Anwar-n-deen's son, was 
sorely bestead. 

liient. Olive accompanied this force as commiasanr, and when it 
was defeated at Yaloonda, set out alone to Fort St. David for more 
men and ampler stores. These he succeeded in obtaioing, and 
although attacked Iw a horde of Folygars. against whom he main- 
tained a mnning nght, led triumphantlj to Trichinopoly. His 
bravery and energy were rewarded by a captaincy. He encountered 
and overcame a Irencli force while conducting another detachment ' 
of auxiliarieB to the besieged city. During his brief sojourns at 
Trichinopoly, and from information acquired in hie repeated 
joomeys, Clive learned sufficient to oonviece him , that unless more 
energetic measures were instantly takrai, Chuuda Sahib would be 
1^ nominal victor, and the French the real one. Such an event 
would have led to tJie complete and entire sweeping away of the 
British from the Indian coasts, and the complete subjugation of 
Bindostan to France — then fast ripening into encyclopsdism and 
for the BevolutioD. How much of all that men hold dear and 
prize, hong upon tiiia single " gage of battle " ! England's material 
wealti) and moral grandeur — India's ultimate cirilizatioD and 
religions advanoement— -might we not even say, the future "balanoe 
of power in Europe," depended on the wit of soul, the virtuous 
braveiy, and intelligent skill of those who held the springs of 
cansation at their sword-points. Clive's dashing intrepidity had 
taught him the grand secret of success, — 

" Dull Dot dovioe bj ioHdoss or delay.' 

So sooner, then, had he formed a scheme likely to touch effectively 
this very tunting-point of fortune, than be hastened to its ezecotion. 
The daring cunning of this new plan at once stariled and pleased— 
hot "impossibilities" hemmed and circumveuted its accomplish- 
ment. Clive orged, with all the passionate earnestness of a man 
who sees his way and feels his nerves tingle for the moment of 
action, first the practicability of the scheme, then the desperate ebb 
to which the fortunes of the Company were reduced ; and more &om 
a conviction that " When things are at the worst ^ey 're sure to 



mend— or nd," Mr. Sanndm, ^» CoBpomr'i tftet^ ftt Maibrwi, 
oOMented to sUke, apop Clive'B oantrukee of nuMcea, the whole 
fatnre of the Compaay in India. Olive's ^an was this — Create ft 
diversion from Tnchinopolr bj an attack on Anot, tbe wealthy 
capital of Cbuada SaJuD, a place coataininiif 100^000 inhabitMita, 
garriHned witk about IS.OOO of the bwt trained troops, wdl pre^ 
Tided witli gnns and ammnnition, and thni relieve Uwiammeti'Ali 
from the throBtening power of Franae, and bj eaaniiK a diipenicai 
of tbe troopt of Chnnda Sskib aad iaa allieB, iserease the o^or- 
taoities of active hostilities and the dtanoei of war. With 200 
Enroneans and 300 trained Sepoyi — after leaving Uadras and St. 
David's almost defcDcelais — Clive took hie leave of tbe former 
inrroon on the aeth of Angoet, 1761 ; by the S91h he had reat^ed 
Conjeveram, for^ miles inhuid. Here a thunder-storm, sBch ai 
might have awed the veiy Btouteat aool, broke upon his manfa ; h^ 
he was d&nntless, and continued his progress. Spies ftom this 
inland capital saw and reported the strange diareganl, «ven to the 
lageofMatare, which these islanders ethibited. and the eommandaat 
01 the garrison, strock by the ovent, evacoated the place, aad g«ve 
tiie assailants &ce ingreM. So far Olive's antic^atiMts were justi- 
fied, though HiB stnuigle waa delayed, not over. He pvoolumed 
imniunity to life ana property nmeee need ag«nat him, and, by 
restraining his men from piU^e or injury, won the regard of tu 
inhabitants, who, on |wamue of payment, hdped him to Tepair the 
walls and to prepare for the siege which he expected. Twice he 
threw himself irODi the fortress open the eneampHng enemy, ihoa^ 
with little snccesa. In a third sortie be totally nmted them, and 
sent OBt hu company to prevent the enemy from intercepting soma 
guns he had commissioned from JUadnis — retaining wily ^^^ 
armed men in Areot Tbe enemy hastened to re-eoltect, and mahM 
upon the citadel. He held them at bay till his own fMves, with th» 

CH, entemd the gate. Now Chonda Sahib, at all haeards, to sav» 
capital, detached largely from the siege-force of Tricliinopc^, 
and hnrried with int«iue anxie^ to ArM>t. Ten tboaBaad bmb 
invested it ; while Olive's dimioished fcrce msMied &e ramparta. 
For fifty days the siege was pressed ; heavy gnns made brea^es in 
the walls; constant mnsketry swept the fcntificationa ; supplies 
were held back, and yetOlive'a indeutigable seal saetained his mm 
and kept up the throb of courage in their hearts. The Sepoys, when 
scarcity bad overtaken them, petitioned him to give rations of solid 
rice to the Eoropeans, and to serve them but with tbe boilings of ^ 
daj's allowance. Bribes were tried, threats were nttesed by the 
rajah; but Olive despised them both. No negotiations bat thoeesf 
wei^ns could be entered into then. An attempt to relieTe Clife, 
from Uadraa, failed. Ginger and Mtjiammed-Alipaanvdy accepted 
the uege, and made no attempt to benefit by the witlidrawal ef 
troops lecored W the audacious risks of Cuitaui Clive. At leogth, 
Olive's boldneae brongbt him hie reward. Uorari Row, a m«i«—m» 
(^lief, admiring the maa who first pcoved that the Br^iA ognld 



fig^t, came to his help with 6,000 men. Chunda Sahib now resolved 
on an aMaolt. On a holy day — IDh NoTember, 1751, kept with 
exceeding ferTonr, increased W plenteona allowancea of bang — the 
attack was begun at dawn. CliTe was ready. Bane-made braveiy 
aad (WiperBtitiona ardonr foiled. The enemy, though newly ten to 
one, was repulsed at every point. The maater-mind wbb lord of the 
sitaation. Qnailleis atren^ of soul, a rare capacity for elicitine 
and holding at bis will the sympathies of his coadjutors, supplied 
CUre with the whole nio^c of wtu', and, though be had nerer studied 
ita arts or been trained m its schools, the beat anthoritiee commend 
his tactics and write hia canona in their books. A fntile fire waa 
kept up till night, by the command of Chunda Sahib, to conceal hii 
retreat. On the morrow the enemy had fled. Clire was triumphant. 
Gona, treaanres, militarr stores, became hia, and he acquired tlM 
hooonrable title of Saoat Jnng — the Daring in War — from the 
admiring nattves, who looked upon his auceesa as lumng in it a 
dash of the miracolous. In this crisis of England's fate, one n«n 
only_ — "The hero of Arcot" — seems to have foreseen and foreknown 
tlie intanae issue of the strife, and to hare abown himself fit for tiie 
emergency from which the rise of British power in India d»tes and 
endnrea. 



We may improve the moral as well as political state of that conn- 
W, by assisting in the establishment or eiecntion of salutary laws. 
We may show 9ie sincerity of our patriotism by the general actir* 
ity of our benevolence, and by our solicitade to promote alike tha 
spiritual and temporal welfare of those who are endeared to ua by 
social intercourse. We may be industrious, and the encouragers of 
industry. We may be learned, and patrons of learning. We may 
be innooent, and the protectors of innocence. By onr counsels we 
majr suggest, or by our contributions we mar falinlitate, extensive 
projects for 'Uie employment of the idle, the reformation of the disso> 
late, and the relief of the sick, the aged, and the indi^nt. We mi^ 
eidighten ignoraace, correct prejudices, restrain intolerance, aa- 
snage animosities, and diffuse around us the blessings of Christian 
charity. We may direct our neighbours, our families, our countiy- 
men, to the knowledge of erery Chriatinn trntb. We may animate 
them at once, by precept and eiample, to the practice of ereiy 
m. .■__ . , ^^ ^ realitj .---i -^-. 



Cbnatian duty. In reality, every accession to national virtue 
brings with it an additional secuntv for national prosperity : and 
snrely he who, by the authority of nia atation or the mfluenee of 
iHa advioc, accustoms a whole people to the love of truth, joatios, 
and mercy, to faith in Christ, and piety towards God, has a splendid 
claim to be ranked among the most useful friends of his country, 
and the noblest beneflkoton of nwaldbd. — Dr. Pmrr. 
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ABE THB TENETS OF GEOEGE AND ANDEEW COMBE 
PHILOSOPHICALLY COEEECTP 

AFFIBltlTITB IBnCLB. — IT. 

In describing tlie domain of moral science, Sir James Mftddn- 
tofili grapluGBlly distiDgimlieB it Irom pliyaical acienoe b; remarkioff, 
that "tbe purpoBe of the phjeical aoiences throughout all their 
provinces is to answer the question — What is? Thepnrposeof the 
moral sciences b to answer the qneation — What ought to haT'* 
This iB important to be obaerved, hb manj writers of considerable 
note have either failed to make the discrimination, or have con> 
foanded the two branches. 

What ought to be? A comprehensivB qne«tJon, and, in refer- 
ence to humanity, one of deepest interest. We cannot, thereibre, 
be aaq)rised at the nmneroas efforts made to render a solution, 
and at the frequent' failures in giving an answer, both practical 
and Batisfactory. Wh; the utterances have not been onivocal, 
maj be gathered principally from the fact, that few who have 
written on the subject agree with each other as to the bases on 
which the snperatructnre of their philoBophy should rest. " There 
are two questions, very similar in terms, but widely different in 
substance, which we must carefully distinguish. The one is. What 
actions are virtuonaf The other is, Wkv are they Tirtuons? Tie 
answer to the former is not difficult ; to uie latter, the most contia- 
lUctory replies are given." For instance, Cudworth endeaTonra to 
show that the origin of our notions of right and wrong is to be found 
in a pa,rticnlBr faculty of mind that distinguishes truth fVom false- 
hood. Pr. Clarke suppoaea viri^ue to conaist in acting according to 
the eternal fitneaaea Ot things. Mr. Hume attempts to prove that 
utility is the conatituent, or measure of virtue. The most uaeM 
being the most virtuous. Pale^ declares that virtue consists "io 
doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the 
sake of everlasting happiness." Beid_, Stewart, and Brown maintain 
the existence of a moral faculty. Sir James Mackintosh regarded 
conscience as a compound made up of associations. Freeidcait 
Edwards describes virtue as consisting in " benevolence to being in 
general ;" and, latterly, Dr. Wardlaw affirms conscience to be " tbs 
tamejaeully qf mind which pronounces the sentence of right and 
wrong on the actions of others and our own," — it« appvpriats 
ftmctions being the determination of right and wrong. Dr. Wh*- 
well, in fixing the moral rule of human action, remarks, " What m 
owffht to do, what we should do,— that we must do. But whyP 
Secauae it ia right." What m right P— what it ia we ought to doP— 
* DUwrtiUoo on EtluMl PbJIaWTby. IntrodueHat. 
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inTOlrei us in & moral system, and completelr identificB the supreme 
Teaaon of hnman actions with their moral nature, forming "the 
fonndatioD, in B pecnliar uxi chantctertatic manner," of the systein 
of morality. 

Almost every one who has embarked in these inquiries has 
flxhibited data of his own, as the gonads of his reasoning j and 
others, following;, hare re^ed to admit them, but, upon equal 
anthority, aubstitnted othen in their room. 

In presenting these dicta, it is not intended to show that all are 
erroneous, but, from their diversity, that they give inadequate 
dfifinitioDS ; and, consequently, the canons ofjudgment erolved by. 
them u«, for the most part, vnaatiafactory. For the causes of this 
difierence we think we have not iar to seek. Virtue has been 
determined abstractively, to the exclusion of its relation to tlte 
human constitntioD, and hence has arisen tbe variety of espresgion, 
when conridering the question toAy actions are virtuous. The 
standard has been rather excogitated from &e philosopher's own 
mind, than referred to those simple principles wnich may be con- 
cluded to he primary, Irom their existence and manifestation in 
sundry forms of thought and action. 

In reading Dr. Tatham's " Chart and Scale of Tmth," we re- 
marked the coursepursued by that author in the investigation of a 
cognate subject. The question there proposed is, What is truth ^ 
involving, of course, a fnrtber inqniry — Why is it truth f He 
writes — " What is tmth f God is sniiremely a mind ; and tmth is 
an attribiite of that mind." " From the Bivine mind ^th becomes 
an attribute of the human, and must be in proportion to the mind 
in which it is : and from a comparative view of these different 
minds, so fer as we can judge of them, however imperfectly that 
may be, and assisted by a view of it, as a similitude of light shed 
down from heaveu, to be apprehended by the intellect, we may hope 
to arrive at a general conception of truth as it relates to man. • 
In asking, Wkyisittnxthf wededuce the reply, from its consiatency 
with what is revealed of the Divine mind, and its consonance with 
the constitution of the hnman mind. Such acourse is eminently philo- 
Bophi(^. Why are actions virtuous P The standard is found in the 
attributes of the Divine character, and also is revealed by the 
fiindamental elements of human character. In other words, the 
essence and nature of virtue exist in all those principles which are in 
harmony with, tiie Divine will, and the constitution of the human 

Thus, Mr. George Combe writes, — " Man has received a definite 
bodily and mental constitution, which clearly points to certain 
objects as excellent, to others, as proper, and to others as beneficial 
to him ; and that endeavours to obtain those objects are prescribed 
to him as duties by the law written in his constitution; while, on 
the other hand, wHatever tends to defeat their attainment is for- 
bidden." 

•Vol.!., p. 9— II. 



"TJnleM w« an agreed oonoenung what tk« natoral eonititnlaoiL 
ofthemindw, wehaveBomeftMof judfong of tti« duties which ttat 
eoutitnlioii prescribe*." " ABaaming tae brain ii the organ of tJia 
mind, I wk— Who created it P Who endowed it with its ftinctionB? 
Onlr one answer can be given — it was God. When, therefore, we 
stndj the mental oi^ans, and their foDctioni, we go directly to 
tb« roontaiD head of troe knowledge, regarding the natural qualities 
of the human mind. WhateTer we ihidl aacffrtain to be written in 
tliem ii doctrine, imprinted by the finger of Cod himself. If we 
■n certain tbete organs were oonstituted by the Creator, we may 
lest BBiored that they hare all a legitimate sphere of action. Ovr 
ftnt step is to disoover this sphere, and draw a broad line between 
it and the sphere of their aboies."* " The objects of moral plulo- 
KfihT are to traoe the nature and legitimate sphere of aHion of tJl 
our neolties, and their relation to the esteroal world, with the eon- 
vielion tiuit to nse them properly is virtue, to abuse them is Tice."t 
"The Tirtne of an action consists in being in harmony with the 
dictates of enlightened intellect, and ail the moral facnlties acting 

^ YU-.mlnnatHnn " " ThA fnnPAl fitrmltiM nfl-jm iif*t, dngly ; and while 
tne dictatea of 

, another indi- I 

vidual who can ewim may he prompted, by the instinctiTe impnlw 
of benevolence, instantly to leap into the water and save nim, 
without, at least, thinking of the will of Ood, or the obligations of ' 
duty. But, in calmly contemplating the action, we perceive it to ' 
be one falling within the legitimate sphere of benevolence. It is 
Rpproved of by enlightoned intellect, and is also conformable at 
once to the will of God, and to the dictates of conscientioiisneBS. In 
like manner, every action that is truly conformable to the will of 
God, when acting within its proper sphere, will be foond just and 
benefleial in its oonseqnences. and in harmony with conscientiousneai 
and benevolence ; and every just and right action will be discovered 
to be beneficial in its consequences, and also in harmony with t^ 
waiofGod."t 

From this it will be seen that the standard of virtue rests jrpoD 
the will of God, mediately upon the cooititation of the human 
mind, which has been designed to give expression thereto. 8noh 
a view is in harmony with the opinions of many of our beet writers- 
Archbishop Whatoly, in his " Leseons on Morals," remarks, " Some, 
however, may be disposed to think that it is of no consequence to 
Christians what may be the natural faculties of man in all Oat 
relates to moral conduct, or what may he sud or thought by 
heathens, since we have in the Holy Scriptures a sufficient guide to 
teach ns all that we are to do or avoid. But this would be to nSt" 
take the whole character of our Scriptures," Again, the Archbishop 
writ«i, " God hu not rwealed toiit a lyifem of morality tuck 9t 

• Comb*, " Uonl Phikisoplij." f ^"i t ™* \ 
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«KM(IeI iaue S«en ntaded^ a iemg leko kadno other mmhm qfdiiH»- 
fffifUfff right from vrona. Oa tke oantnrj, the incolcation of 
virtue, and Teprobati<m ot Tioe in Scripture, ue in moh a tone as 
teem to presit^pofe a natural voKgr, or a capacity for Boqniring the 
power to distmgmBh them." So Bishop BnUer, m tJie introductioa 
to bia eerTDons, writM, " It is from conHdMing the relations which, 
^e Bereral Mpetites and pasaiona in tbe inward firame have to each 
other, and, above all, the Bupremacy of reflection or eonaeience, that 
we get the idea of the sjelem or constitation of human nature ; and, 
from the idea itaetf, it inll as fullr appear that this, onr nature, i. e., 
conBtitutiou or Bjatem, is adapted to virtue ; as, ii-om the idea of a 
watch, it appears that ita nature, t. «., constitution or ajstem, is 
adapted to measare time." " There are two ways in which the sub- 
ject of morals may he treated. One begins irmn enquiring into the 
abstract relations of things ; the other from a matter of iact, namelv, 
what the particnlar nature of man is, in tta several parts, their 
economy and constitution ; &om whence it proceeds to determine 
what course of life it is whioh id correspondent to this whole nature. 
Tn the former method, the eonclusioa is expressed thus,— that vice 
is contrarr to the nature and reasons of thmgs ; in the latter, that 
it is a violation or breaking in upon onr own Datare. Thus tiiey 
bo^ lead to the same thmg." Dr. Chalmers prononncec Bishop 
Butler's sermons to contain " the most precious re))ositot^ of sound 
«thical priniMples extant in our language," and the writer to be 
"that great and invaluable expounder of the human, oonstitntion 
mnd of moral science. "• Thus we conclude, with Mr. G. Combe, 
that if we obey the various laws instituted by the Creator, we shall 
find that they will act harmoniously for our welfare; thatthej sup- 
port eajih other ; if we infringe (me, not only does it punish us for 
the special act of disobedience, but has the t^deney, to some extent, 
of impairing onr power of obeying the others. The first grand step, 
m comprehending the principles of the divine government, isto!eam 
to look on the physical world as it exiatB ; the second, to compare 
it with the constitution of man, as designedly adapted to it." These 
neoessarilj involve the principte of virtue, and exhibit that in its 
h^eet relations the human mind is intended to give expression to 
its principles, forming an intelligible standard to whidt all maf 
appeal. 

Philosophers, in writing upon mind and its relations, have not 
^wars kept up those distinctions, which appear to be necessan' in 
daasifying what is peculiarly related to the laws of thought, and the 
Amdamental characteristics of our mental constitution, from the 
l^tenomena observed in connection with the former, they have sought 
to discover rules ./br the latter, — hence has arisen the divergencies of 
opinion upon these important topics. While a complete unity exists 
In our mental constitution, the spheres of its natural divisions are 
distinot. Thus, feelings, sentiments, and intellect, have each their 

* " BridgemtBT TmliM," toL i. pp. 68—71. 
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proper domain, Mid in prescribing role* of duty, thoie digtioctiisu 
should be dearlj marked. In each of these departmenta of tb 
human oonstitutum, O. and A. Combe reoogiUEe Uw existence cf 
mental powers orfaculties, capable both of actiag independentlj and 
unitedly ; and this doctrine acoounte in a Batial'sctmy manner tot 
the Tsnona oombinatiODS of charsctar to be found amongst humanly. 
" Thus, tlte feelings, sating singly or in combination with each other, 
but not in onion with the moral sentiments, have individual iotereata 
for their direct objects, and do not activelj desire the happineas of 
other beings for tne sake of these beings themselves. The morsl 
powers, on the other hand, actinz in harmonious combination wiUi 
each other, and directed by ealightened intellect, desire the welb« 
or honour of other beings as their direct object. At the same time 
it must be remembered tnat the gentimenta err, and lead also to evil, 
when not regulated by enlishtened intellect ; that intellect in itt tmm 
must give due weight to the existence and desires of both feelingt 
and aeiUimenU, <u elements in the human constitution, before it can 
arrive at sound conclusions regarding conduct."* Bishop Butler 
haid previonsly marked out these divisioos in the natore of iJis 
meutal constitution, and the summary, in reference to the snprema^ 
of the moral powers, is weU expressed. " And the conclusion ia, 
that to allow no more to this superior principle (conscience) or psit 
of our nature, than to other puts ; to let it govern and guide oiJj 
occasionally in common with the rest, as its turn happeos to eotae, 
&om the temper and circumstanoesone happens to be in; this is not 
to act conformably to the constitution of man ; neither can ai^ i 
human creature be said to act conformably to his constitution (rf 
nature, unless be allows to that superior principle the absolute 
anthority which is due to it."t It is unnecessary b) enforoe forAer 
what so commends itself to the judgment and common sense of all 
who take interest in these subjects. I 

The course of moral philosophy prescribed by George Combe ia 
fourfold, founded on the relations of man as an individual; as a 
dometticbeiag; as a tocial being; and as a rs^^fioiu being : and the 
duties embrace those owing to his own constitution; those pre- I 
scribed to hiro as a husband, father, and child ; those relating to 
his position in society ; and those he owes to God, as iar as tUs- 
corerable irom the liKht of his natural constitution. The limits 
of an article in the British Conlroveraialisl are far too circuD- i 
scribed for an adequate discuasioa of either of these divisions, as to 
their principles and application. Little controversy arises upon the 
views propounded by nim in reference to the indimdua[i.aidojnetlic 
life of man, most probably from the abnndance of proofs and cm- 
firmations in illustration thereof; but on the sociu and religions 
divisions of his subject many have expended a large amount of 
labour and temper. Onr own opinion is, that if an agreement imon 
fundamental pnnciples can be arrived at, taking the author as tuir 

• "CoastitQlimotMan," f " Worki." volli. PlsGws. 
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>b«lt ezpoBBatiiJie difiereooes in details leaveBii abniidaBt niEUf^ 
fw ranker disoBasion. aad gattleraent, miChout inrolTiog the qoeatiaii 
:of 'tfie pliiloHOphiaal -ooQursoy of the priooipJea theiaaelTeB. We 
UbelisKe tbat & ekae uid iiDpartial examinaboii of the majority of 
tAo views of G, Aud A.. Combe, eo far a« foutided upon the ^eaei&l 
priBoiplee enaacwtad by them, will svaitnaJly carry conTietioa as 
to .tkrar oorreotnoB* asd praotjcability. Wiere they Iiave been pat 
m peastice, the bMt,>e8ulla bare followed ; and if <mly the improTe- 
Bt^ts whieh. have Tesolted ia the treaUtient of lunacy a&d insanity 
MH^ be EefeiEad.tOi a more BatiB&otory testintony need not be 
jpMdaoed. 

iWe have directed Mttuitian to fundameot&l prineiples, beoaaie 
■He coa«eiT!e tlubtheie exists tk» trial ground of all plmoAophy. If 
these 'Kill act stand tite teat, Ehe systcoa must &11 ; but oocniBg 
£artti lUucMthed in the fr^, ihay will do battle wiLh many of the 
evils besetting our common humanity, and aid in its progress and 
«dvaBcc<aeiit. 

lOse of tim wnters on >thiH question, W. Y. M'C, ajipears to 
lure (if'bheteimbeinot.paradaxiaal) &«^iT^a2 ■Uoaionor'inaiertaJMtn 
^lanntJng him wheofiver he views the " Goatboite phiiosophy " in 
general, and the " Constitntion of Man " in partioular. Will he tell 
ne what this dreaded " materialisia " isP where it begins, and where 
it endsP The quotation from Isaac Taylor's -eWorld of Mind" 
•anoot by the l&ns of legitimate deductioa be made to iubstitate 
tiie charge of " mateiiaiiiuu " agaiost that writer. 

The cuichiaion W. Y. M'C. has drawn from the quotation iara- 
lidates his own reasoning- The analogy giren is an approximattoii 
(the only oourse that can be adopted), aod referred to tne relation of 
mUnd to matter, not ta the produotion of thought, whether by the 
actionof external objeotBorintemalredeotion: possibly W. Y. M'O. 
will DOW observe the distinction. Then, as to the quotation from 
" the Belation botween Science, Slo." will he look si, the passage 
l^oin P He oertainly does not mean that if " the name ' mind ' haa 
been given to (certun) eolleclivefaoiUties, then the heavcD-bestowed 
gift ' mind ' would be in utter subjection to ' the house of clay ' that 
containe it." The other portituis of bis article are open to the same 
diarge of hasty and erroneous conclusioo, and as ne has directed 
his attentini pmoipally to J. A. D., to that gentleman we leave 
him. J< 

SXfliTITB ■"ABTICLB. — IT. 

It is a fact well known to practical engineers that every piece of 
complicated machinery has, so to speak, a character of its own — tul 
individuality. Two locomotives, conetructed by the same men, by 
the same machinery, and of similar materials, will, in use, be very 
imr &om .alike ; and an engineer who would drive the one with per- 
JBct ease would probably handle the Other as daintily as St. Dunstan. 
did the devil. -So, if man ia but a complioated machine, no one can 
Qoairel with him for b^ng oranky ; only he ought, for cousisteney'a 

vol. II.] a [1869. 
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take, to Iceep the cnukiDeis to hlmselT. and not let up his own eo» 
atitDtioual peculiarities as a standard by which to meaaure all crektitn. 

Thirty yean ago, physiological ecience wu confined to profeaaioii^ 
rarcles, and to tho«e few whose bodily ailmenta compelled thcim to 
pay tome attention to the laws of health. Our mthors, by mitling 
those laws bett«r known, and by puttins them in snob a form that 
all can use them as a guide tbrougn life, deeerre the popularity iJiiir 
worka hare attained, and will &id their reward in the increased 
health and happiness of unborn generatioDB <tf the human raoe. 
Had they stopped here, onr praiee mnst hare been nnqnalified. 
But when we nod that the aaanmed tmUt of a theory, that cotdnt- 
diots both history and rerelation, nnderliea all thnr reaaonii^ it it 
time to read with caution ; and when we find tliat all the other 
writing is little better than a framework in which to show ofi* Hie pet 
pictnreofphrenologT, we are tempted to think that this ia scMneduog 
very like ndiug a hobby to death. 

" To desire,' says a writer in Meliora, " more knowledge of onr 
~ ' " ir Uian is indicated in his daily life, is to seek an unenviaUs 
, and to gratily a dangeroos cnrioaity. Society coaU 
)Te existed, had such a power been conferred on man ; and 
if it is impertinently assumed, erery exeroiee of it is either an 
offering to vanity, or a calumny against virtue. 

" The form of the head, as indicated by the facial angle of Camper, 
and its bulk, as shown by its length, and by an ample forehead, 
have been too generally admittea as signs of intellectual power. 
The enemies of phrenology have been in the habit of granting this 
to tbeir opponents ; and upon this basis has been erected the era- 
Biology, in which the brwn is divided into thirty-sit regions. 

" We now, individual^, withdraw the rash admission, and assert 
that it is not supported bj^ any sound induction. When we hear 
that certain indiviauals of high capacity have la^ brains, or amjde 
foreheads, we never hear of the small Drains ana contracted bron 
tX others who have evinced the same talent ; or of the oppoatta 
class of imbeciles, who have heads and brains equal to their am^ 
bonrs." 

Dr. Cants, physician to the King of Saxony, whose work on " Tb 
S3rmbolismB of the Human Form " is likely to become pc^mlar ia 
this countrv, wishes it to be particulariy known that his eyat^n is 
incompatible with modem cranioscopy, and that the phren<dogical 
division of the cerebrum into the assumed organs is utterly iuoOK- 
sistent with physiology. At this admissicm onr reviewer r^oiees 
greatly, for, says he, when two heresies quarrel, there is some cDuue 
■^ truth getting her own. 

!P1urenology takes it for granted that the " organa" of the miad 
are truthfully represented by the size and form oiexterior " bumpi'* 
upon the skull. This supposes that the akull is of equal thioknsH. | 
and that the brain is of a similar shape ; but as the Drain ia san«- 
thing the same shape and size as a table-cloth irregularly folded, 
and the skull is "endowed" withfully as many "organs" internally 
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as externally, there is some apparent difficulty' in batmonising tits 
theory with fact. 

W. Y. ii.'C. ha« made good the charge of materialism bo often 
bronght agwnet the writers in queetion. " Mental qualities," weja 
George Combe, in his " Constitution of Man," " are det«nuiDed by 
lite size, form, and conttitation of the brain."* Again: "The 
orgama of the miod can be seen and felt, and their size estimated."t 

What is thia but another way of denying the sepuate existence 
of matter and mind F 

Whether this theory be tme or false can never be either proved 
or disproved by facte ; we know that no other combination of matter 
ever (Gscorered has poBseaaed the power of cogitation, and it seenu, 
therefore, extremely improbable that the human brain ahoold be ao 
endowed. Accordmg to this philosophy, the soul is litUe better 
than a myth; a swell of music from a harp-string dying away into 
an etemu silence, when the hand of nature ceases to sweep across 
its chords. We who have been taught to think of ourselveB as 
heaven-bom spirits, noble by our birth and God-liko in oar destiny, 
feel something akin to pity tor the man whose ideas of soul rose no 
higher tfaan a vibration of the atmosphere, or a pnff of steam to 
keep the nuu^ine in motion. 

In fit harmony with these views is our author's theory of pro- 
greeaive creation, and the absolute dominion of physical lav. 'they 
represent the universe as an immense machine, incessantly working 
and inexorably destroying all who wilfully or ignorantly fall in the 
way of ita iron movements. God is looked upon as one who, having 
finished the machine, has withdrawn himself to a distance to con- 
template the wortnwnahip. He is "a God afar off." Bi^ their 
view of the primal ignorance of mau renders this theory horrible in 
the extreme. It is as if the blessed and merciful One hud con- 
stracted on immense factory, a ihctory filled with the most dan< 
geroos machinery, and then, leaving all the wheels and spindles 
unguarded, had filled it with children, so that some might learn 
wiadom by the horrid spectadea of mutilation which would ensue. 

Sow much more consistent with the Divine character is the old- 
iuhioned faith — that God created a fine and beautiful Eden ; and 
having made every provision for their enjoyment and happiness, 
introduced our first parents, majestic and lovely in appearance, and 
endowed with godlike intellects : making man but a little lowe^ 
than the angels, clowning him with dominion aod power, installing 
him W s solemn act as Nature's kin^, an4 bringing all hving th^irai 
to do nomage at his feet, and to receive &om him Uieir names. 

It is by this shifting of the premises that the book doea bunii 
it somehow unsettles oar faith, \t coolly mt» aside, tu iaspbed 
history, gives us a new origin, ignores the Uii, (Jooa away with all 
Becesaity for a Eedeeroer, and leaves littlt^ jo«m for a God at all. 
Happinen is promised to all who will s^ certain physioal liiwf; 
* " ConititutioB of Mtm," 6tt) wKtim, p. 119 
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intellMit aad 'beliiig an made to depend upon -fte ^b^e of -ttK 
■knll, uid nothing ia said of the booI, except that we know noQiing 
Bboutk. 

•One ^HgtORHt, ^B^ ft itrong one, agauut the tnrfli of fhn 
"tbaoiiee w'tke fcot that none csn accept 'them wtthottt Home reaem 
Iiilfe neat other popular >woriH, they regvire -a vast deal of intcr- 
pietation, and it ia by a mere chaaee ihat they faave 'fbood w 
' oantioaa an expounder as J, A. D. A. gnat evil ia not an B t t ra riUw 
eril, and a glaring fallacy is not dangerooBly deceptive. It -ia tite 
injnrioiu efiect of the [mmaTy etror of the worta against whidi we 
dsDlaim, the taming aside of man'B morut eonaeLetttionanieH from 
himMlf to hie "orgaDiaation;" a mere nothing -npon paper, 'bat 
'dangarouely Mdnetive in actual life. By diwidiitg me is tbia nnomer, 
jou oonfoae my oonticienee. T feel aome aennnal impulBe -to do 
wvODff, and immediately mr -whole aonl ia npin anna, and I'bkme 
Biy»«t';for gin. Tbia impnlae, yon iay.iBa-moTement of my organi- 
sation ; it is 'sattiral, I cannot help it, -and therefore it ia not am. 
By ao airing you open a dangerotu door to my lust, or rather Ttra 
knock down, the barriera which before confined it. I find nijielf 
equal to fighting myaelf ; 'bnt if I am to fight -nreaelf and -a^ 
" organization " too, the probability is that 1 ahall tw -woistsd in 
the conflict. Amythical "reeerre -taaa won ntBiiy a battle, and 
there are too many Dinboltana yet in Manaonl to make it adi) tc 
.itestroy the bulwarks. 

If Uie progreasiye theory of creation be true, mankina as a 
whole mnsi ba oontinnally adTancing, the ignorant growing learned, 
'1^ aarage growing civilized, and the civiliied increaBing every 
year m knowledge, wisdom, and Tirtue. But what ia fhe ihet r 
The most oivilizea nationa of antiquity hare entirely passed aw^, 
Egypt's glory and Assyria's might exist only in their monuments. 
The aolenin pyramids -stand m the silent desert like gigaotiB 
tombstones over the nation's grave ; -nhile I^^meveh'a gorgeoos 
nalacea and aouiptnred temples, after jhonsands of years forget- 
Ailnees, are eihomed, as if for the very poraose of confirming fte 
truth of inspired history. Greece ana Ilome, wil^ all flkeir 
genius, patriotism, and palitenese, have degenerated into f 
TSte powwB ; while coeval nations, who still maintain a n 
existence, are but too well known as the most cmel, treae 
and bloodthirsty of peoples. If this nation is in danger of ever 
arriving at the Chineae pitch Of treachery, or the Sepoy's cmd^, 
1 pray God to grant it an early death. But not only hare policed 
and civiliaed nations degeneTaC«d or disappeared, but thiere isiio 
inalance in history of a savage nation becoming civilized wiUiont 
external help. Considered as a mere theory, it is surely Qn}di3o- 
BOphioal to ignore the tendency to decay and dissolution whioliwe 
4ee everywlieie around us. Decay is quite aa imiversal as gruttSi, 
and it is only nnder certun conditions that nature ever improves. 
By cultivation a plant may be improved, bnt^ left to nature, the 
tendency is always to degenerate. It ia so in the moral world. 
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water ja a orjBtalTaee. We believe that it lauBt he sin-taintedTjy 
contact with the world, and without some eupernatnral proviBion 
for its regeneration, it will f^w blacker, until it ia fit for nothing 
«lse than to be flung away into the dajk river of doom. But that 

E vision is made ; tiie soul may b« relesMd, and beeome, not, 
pidi water marely, bub a. crystal vaae of glitteriuft gold, whinins 
lilia du golden hob Quit washes the footatepa of Jflhovah'a thtcaia. 
Bnt this IB' not peogrsi^ it b regeneratioa. Man stands midway 
between two focaea — one upwards, onwards, lifewavds ; tiiaotJur^ 
downwards, backwards, deathwards. Between two equal forces 
freedom is fonnd. Happiness is a state of the soul, and must ever 
be sought for in spiritual communion. But these things are not to 
be explained by material imagery, because nature contains no image 
of B man. Man jg himself the ima^e of God, and the more we 
Imow of Him, the better we understand ourselves. Man's soul was 
made to be like Himt tmolouded by sin, undimmed by passion, 
nnahaekled b;jr habit; a. glorions mirror, flashing forth t^ bright 
lefleotaou of it» Maker's greatness, tivdfying all nature witb its 
beams, and warming heart with heart with its bunting power, 
reoeiTing' and tAironing back fiill streams of lov« in^endlesi reflec- 
tion, nntii all be happy, and this beautiful eaitii be but a brilliant 
model of His higher hearen. J. 1..S^ 
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AXFIBUATITE ABTTCES. 1. 

Most unhesitatingly we answer,. Tes. And we deem that ^ 
material facta bearmg upon this question are so numerous, so 
momentous, and' bo potent to every unprejudiced observer, tbat it 
would appear to be universally admitted the Game Laws mu^ be 
obUt^rated without discussiou, and condemned witliont an advocate. 
Kit, pasHngaBtde the masses whose material and moral welfare are 
eoncemed, and the oultivatorB of the soil, whose profits and success 
and whose soientiflc adrance aro arrested and confined, there is a 
class above themiih. wealth and station who regard their pleasoreB 
and' amusements as too important to tbem to be infliienoed by any 
eonsoientious acmplea of Uieir otm, or by any consideration ibr the 
fbslings or the rigbta of others. Then it is for us to meet these 
Ico'dUngs, territorial monopolists, and game laud hirers, sportsmen 
with land, and sportsmen without, and to show that tlieir pleasure 
moat bend to patriotism ; and their lore of killing, and their lust of 
'blood, must be curbed, that the soil may be adequately cultivated, 
and tjiattlie people may be fed and ctviliEed. And we must hear 
^iar leBMoa ti'Maons bjn oompliment], and wdgh them ; listen to 
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ir plf^ingM, and oonfiite them ; for Out ham tltei 
ir plsmibQi^N. A» v« know it u pomble b^— 



■0 it ia pouible for a ^me preaerrer to eke out some defence, if lie 
Mmdeacends to enter mto conrt ; for it ii fkr more oonimon for them 
to treat public (pinion with contempt, or in Berkleyian langoage, 
with " a ptmeh on the head ;" and a* to jutioe— kick her beam ud 
aealei out of oourt I But justioe will nerer be defeftt«d— 

"ThoagbaJI 
Tb» gmltj glob* iluiild blua, ibe will ipriDg ap 

Tbroogh tho On, mod aatz tbon ths cncUiag pile, 
With not ft damiT fcathar rafflgd br 



Tbea it is but for ub to show that justice, and the rights, and the 
neceBsitiea of the common weal oondenm the Game Laws, and thej' 
will be repealed. Time is the other factor in consideration, and 
that, perhaps, the only one. 

But before we enter our protests ogsiDst tbem, we will inqnite 
into their bistorj, and what are the peoaltiea and ponishmenta of 
th e p resent one. 

We must go to a Frenchman for the boldest advocate of the 
Game Laws. " Zetearbot, Bitlm-ie de la NtmveUe France," jutge 
^'^, derives them bom Ifoah ; but as the privilege then was given 



to poacher as well as to preserver, we m» venture to pass on. 
England (and we ma; ssv, en patiant, that these laws are pecnl 
to the North of Europe) the first Game Act was passed m I4d6, 



amercing the offender in a £10 penalty, in lien of the more fatal 
one of Imb of eyes, for robbinggame, under William the Conqueror's 
Forest Laws, — laws that the clergy of the time supported wtlh sU 
their influence, and protested, from time to time, against any ame- 
lioration of their pains and penalties. 

Blackstone himself says : — " In the Saxon times, though no (me 
was aUowed to kill and cnase the king's deer, yet hemight start any 
game, purSQe, and kill it upon bis own estate." And from the 
ForertLawsof William I., be further says: — "has sprung a bastard 
sbp, known by the name of the Game Law, now arrived to, and 
wantonning in its highest vigour, both founded npon the same 
unreasonable notions of permanent property in wild creatures, and 
both productive of the Hame tyranny to the commons, but with this 
difference, that the forest laws established only one migh^ huntee 
throngbont the land, — the Game Laws raised a little Nimrod in 

The parentage and history of the Game Laws, therefore, casts w> 
nrof Instre on their present polluted aspect. 

We will now, as far as space will allow, show what the present 
Game Laws are. They were amended 1 A 2 William IV., 8 Vio, 
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and ^ortkHui of ttie old Uw, 6 Geo^e IV., aad 62 G«orge m., BtOl 
Tsmam ia force. 

KJUing Bay jgame on a Sunday, or ChnBtmaB day, £5 penalty, or 
three months' impriaomne&t. CimBtnuu day is not regarded aa any 
more aaored than any other by the great iqbhb of Pissentera : and 
Churchmen allow ajairow shooting, or anything else, except game 
killinsr. 

Killing a partridge, &c, between let of February and Ist Sep- 
tembar, £1 fine, or two months' impiiHonment, and cjoets. 

Buying, selling, or h^ng in possession any game out of season, 
£1 fine and cosbg, or two months' imprisonment. 

Silling game without license, £5 and costs, or three months' im 
priBonment, with hard labour ; and, lilcewise, liable to other oumn 
lative pnniahments for trespsss, certificate duty, and penaltiee. 

Sis persons, or more, together, trespassing in search of same 
each £5 and costs, or three months' imprisomneDt with hard labo\ir 

FeraonB using dog and gun, refusing to prodoce certiScate, &o. 
£20, to be levi^ by distreBS, or six months imprisonment. 

Forchafling or selling without license, £20, ot six montjis' Im 
priftonment. 

Putting poison on the highway, or where game resort, — yoorown 
garden, for instance — £10, or three months' imprisonment, witli 
hard labour. 

Three or more persona together, with gun, bludgeon, or other 
weapon, entering upon, or on any land — a misdemeanour, fouiteoi 
mars' transportation, down to three years' imprisonment, with hard 

And so on, for a dozen or more — fines and imprisonments. A 
pretty Dnoo code !— N ot safe for an honest man to look over a field 
gate, if a gamelceeper is near, and a partridge is in danger. 

'Saw, we obieot to all game laws u> toto, as inconsistent witli the 
purpose of all law and government. The proper sphere of govern- 
ment is — "no other Uian security to the temporal liberty and 
property of man." — Warhurton. " The preservation of onr pro- 
perty, and protection from the injuries of other men,"— Loche. 
" The just liberty and peace of mankind from the invasions and 
injnrieB of their neighbours." — Waltt. And it is rightly observed 
by ft jonmaliBt of 1869, tiat — " Law is a weapon wnicb may fitly 
be regwled as pnblio nroper^, to be wielded for public purposes. 
So section of the people are entiUed to claim the use of it for their 
roecid ends. Five hundred or five thoosand may be agreed amon^ 
toranaelveB that an object, in which they may be deeply interested, is 
highly desirable, but it does not therefore follow that, being agreed, 
liiey mar be safely entrusted with the sword of the state ter prose- 
eating toat object. The majesty of law is compromised when it 
sues t) be nations 1. The sorest way of bringini; it into contempt 
would be to hire it out, as it were, to any party." 

Game ia Ituiu nafnrffl — the gift of God to all — as the air we 
breathe, and the water we drink ; it has never been regarded by the 



\am or ooHimoD Berne u prirBto property. lb imt narvr bMS 
taxed for the maintenance of the poor, or the maintemnoe of tlw 
State ; and 7«t these wild aninnla mmt hare the rftietd of the Imt 
thrown woQod th«B, not for the common good of the commoH weal, 
bat for the bmtBl amnBenieiit of the fe v, and at the ocnt of tlw 
health and the vealth of the fanner, and st &e cost of the raoralfl 
and the food of the people. And more — for the protection of the«e 
Trild animals, a lav muit be petained on oar ctatntn book, imson- 
aifltent not oolf with theotiQect of all law, but with &e spirit of onr 
EDi^tiafa law, that aejB no man shall be paniBhed twice for one 
ofieoce ; and yet for a breach of the Game XiawB be mmy baT* 
impriBonment, fine, and diatrem. levied for one oS^Boe, and oomn- 
iMiTe paniBhrnentB one after another. 

FarliBiineiit after ParHamrart haa bad eridenee of theae eiriB, bnt 
they have tiiroed to them a deaf ear. The 658^ wbo ait at St. 
Stephen's ore not emt tiiere st the free will of Use farmers, who 
hare some ahare in aendin^ them; and the labourer, die toiling aons 
of the soil, the jffoduoera of our bread, hare not a roioe, or die 
shadow of any inflaenee in aending a roember of PariiaaMnt, imd, 
therefore, a large majority of the Houae of Commons are gune 
Tveeerrera, or connected with them j aad thne it is we have a 
Game Law, th&t compels reapeet to a pheasant, anid degradation to 
the peasant; that compels the farmer to feed coloniea of wiW 
animals, Mtd stand idly by while he sees his oarefnlly oidtivated 
orops being deatroyed, hia capital and proSt waUdng aw«y in tiie 
bodies of animals taat de not belong to him, that he must not hare 
any intereat in; and if he destroys them, the law provides' fines, 
amd a jail; if he disturbs them, a spy is aboat him — that'eara»of 
the agricnlcural diatriota — a gamekeeper — to totds'to the landlod. 
and get hia dismiswil, and that of any tenant who is-inrt ssbserrieot 
to the minion beneath him. And the game-pi sbli tul , peer tltoi^h 
he be, or M.P., or oonnty squire, or simply gmtjeman, n^, vrmiu 
magistrate, who commits a man to jail for stedi^ a loaf of bread 
his hunger demanded, — all and every one of theBS eraploy-BMm to 
steal their neighboni-'s domestic animals and destroy than. Ywi 
they give a nmn — a thing — one shilling and thiceponee-for plonghmg 
an acre of land— a bard day's- toil— and offbr him, at tbe sani»tinBj 
» shilling fop every oat's tail he bringa. And thus the poor wretdi 
ia tempt-'d to stoil tmta hia neighbour's doer his pet ; t^vat t&e 
farmer, the animnl that proteets his granaa^ ; and frrao the poor M 
woman, her acle companion, what ia to her what dogs, mdhoimK 
and carriages ttre to the lordling who oppreaacfi h^. And thoawa 
have not only on oppressive, unjust, and inconsistent law, not e^ 
lite destruotion of the food of the people, not only the ruin of tin 
iaamer, and the d«morBlinrtioa of the peaeait, but we must harv 
nolenoe, and robbery, and cruelty pHpeirated, at the instance ani 
instigation of the very men who make our laws anil'exeante tdtcmt 
And all for what P— that a bloody and brataJ amusement, odled ft 
Jxtttve, may be pursued by men who claim tobetiro^fj^trfBiigUA 



aooietf ; by bk^epB and dergymeDi irtie elmin to be tile mmistws, 
aid'liere, inthii Imd, the onlj miDitten of tiie meek and lowly 
Jwns, who taaght the iserifioe of tvlf, rather tfarai injnre « neif h> 
bow, — Bay, more, without regani to- any earthly object at allJ Ami 
tiiese degrade theroaalTea heneath thoae helota of oiviliEalian, tlw 
'botohera, who kill from no mere loat of killing and plMMire in bloody 
Imt toe trade, and hire, and the □eDWsitica of a liTelihood. 

To verify what has been atatodi I will appeal to some portione of 
the eridescA girwi before the oommitteo ot the Houm of Commtou 
^tontfaia queaCiea. 

Ibe late FMIip FMef-, Esq., a landowner, a living- game pre- 
•nrcf, and' an ardent agricultnriat, gave- important eriifeuee, that 
be had been so atmek with the evila of game pre«erviDg, the Iobr to 
the farmer. Bad ti)e impomibillty- of hieb farming with a head of 
gBToei that he qnite gore np proteotiitg them. In reply to question 
7,615, he Raid — "I have no doubt myself now, that a great deal of 
ininrr is dose by- ciraie ; and that also a great deal of aDnoyanoe ia 
inlieted. L ^und, for inalanee, that one of my tenamtft had giren 
up growing -winter vetiAieB altogether, in oonsec[aenoe of tho abnn- 
^tce of haiea. This was not a andden determination ; bntir — 



geqnenoe of what I had obaerred for aome years." " I reanember 
obaerring, some yeara ago, near a cover, that is one place there 
were -two seres of barley completely cleared a-way by the rabbits ; 



tiutt WBSin one place only, near tho cover side. In tluit year barley 
-wa* eztraordlnmy hi^ ; it' was- 60a. a quarter in one market'; so 
that -the loBR then mnst have been very conaiderable on that barley; 
There are some things which it woeld be almost impoaailtle to groir 
— wiater vetches, fw instance, -irtuve ttere is an abuudnuee of 
hares ; and oamts, &«." 

Mn Pns^f flffther testifled to tiie eroeniTe injury done to wheat 
by hares eating it down in the winter, and tunnelling- throagh it in 
Bummer. He aetealed how an imploring tenant of his came to bim 
t» -throw -np his fimn in ooBsegBenooof tie ininry done by harea. 
And' he, rsthep' than lose snen a tenant, paid the full amoont of 
dWsge as-valoedi — t^oagh, Mh Posey confesees, hs brieves tbe 
l^Keanmofmoneyhepud tiie tenant "by no means ooviered bis lowi" 

St. Ptaey, in reply tfl question 7,560, stated that "the tendency 
of tbe-ne'w system or farming-' is^ to render the orop»more liable to 
injory htaa game ; and- also uiart the twidenoy of the new system of 
preserving game is- to TBoder- game more injnrioos to tiie farmer." 
And'he-il^wise explaaned how it isi now, that to retam a tenant a 
smidl portion of hi» rent, aa compenaation for deatmction of oropfl 
bf-gantoj is totally inadequate — indeed, almost an insult. 

7,S6t. " Pormeriy the crop was very much the onsssisted prodnoe 
of tbe land ; aad now, in many instuteee, the fiu^ner pays as much 
br Hie mamre mercWit as be does to his- landlord. Indeed, ho 
k new a (waa" -where a flwmer pays 7b> or 8s. an aorerentonafann 
of 1,060 Miesj and, He pays £1 an aicre'fbraftifioMl mtavanemj 
year." 
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Mr. Fdmt ftirther obwrved, that "one of thepointa whicli iiMde 
me come to the determination of giriug up prMemng, wma fiadi^ 
Hitt my own keoper, who had got three or four acres of land nttof 
his hoiue in the cototb, after cultiTAting it for eieht or ten y^vn. 
Mid at laat that he must give it ap, be^iue it did not pay huu; it 
would niin him, though he held the land rent free, and at first and 
he did not mind the rabbit* and harea having a share of it, but 
after ten yeara he gave it np. And then it occmred to me to oob- 
aider what wat the case with my keeper's naighbonia round &a 
coven." " I think no man oaght to have the ri^t of preserring 
game on. hia own property to ^e injury of his neighbour." Sorely 
not. And sorely a more valuable and honest te^mony cannot be 
found than this of a luidowner, an old game pcMerver, bat an 
ardent advocate of scientific farming, ipeaiBn^ out the plain troth. 
The gamekeeper's case of land rent &ee, wmning the cultivatix', 
needs no comment. 

Lord Hatherton'a evidence was just as conclusive : he bad besi a 
great preserver, but became an earnest improrer of land; and ha 
" found that, to pursue the two oocnpstions, a rigid preserver rf 
harea and game generally, and an improver of land by planting and 
farming, perfect^ incompatible." finding it would " be bc^elMi 
to introduce npOK the light lands those crops we ought to hart, 
such as not only Swede turnips, mangel wnrzel, oarrots, vetdies, 
bnt lucerne, and other crops of that kind, I hare consequently 
entirely destroyed the hares, or at least destroyed them aa far M 
practicable, over about 8,000 acres of my property ; and I have abo 
completely destroyed the rabbits." 

Sir Harry Yemey, a Buckingham shire landowner, gave evidence, 
that " if there were less game, ihe land would be better cnltivated ; 
there would be more produce, and more food for man and for 
animals subservient to man." 

One speoimen of the tyranny exercised over tenants and laboums 
may be adduced here. A farmer, Mr. Nowlson, gave evidenoe, that 
one landlord at least, a game preserver — vix., the Koble (F) the 
Harqnia of Salisbury, woiud not allow any tenant to kill a rat or a 
mole on the farm, lest it should afford facilities for killing other 
vermin, rAbbits, hares, &c. And the Marquis afterwards was 
examined b^ore the committee, and admittod that he would not 
allow a farmer to kill, or allow him to emplov a man to kill rats and 
moles. And the Marquis, and nearly all utodowning game pi»- 
servers, bind the farmer to employ no manservant not agreeable 
to them, so that the labourer may understand he haa snotha 
master besides his employer ; and if ne does not please that master 
who pa^s him no wages, he will lose his employment, have As 
mark of Cain planted upon his brow, that no tenant of that eetats 
dare employ him ; and for no crime, bnt simply because he had a 
little of that taste for game that his tyrantA have,— ^rhich in thsM 
is a mark of gentility, but for the labourer is degraddition, fi&ea, ind 
a gaol, and often proscription and ruin. I 
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''3fr. "WiUiam BktM, a tenant fai-nier, irho had game restrietioni 
and'sniMiyuioet placed upon him after he became tenant of a farm, 
staled, " that the i^me put upon me iraa as bad isanincreaBed rent 
of fSOQa^ear. I found the burthen was too heavy upon me," "I 
vonld aa lief keep a sheep, as two hares tiiroughout the year, allow- 
ing tbem to run and pkk their food where they think proper." 

Mi. Edward D. Sodding, of Odetock, near Salisbury, gave 
eridence, " flxat the injury his iann received from game wae greater 
IJian the whole of his loc^ taxation, including inoome-tai." 

Mr. John Shettler, of Bradford, Wimbome, Dorsetshire, gave 
eridence of the injury he and hia neighbours snfTered from game ; 
and not game belonging to their estate or landlord, but to neigh- 
bouring proprietors. He had nine acres of wheat alone injomd 
to the extent of £103 3s. He read and handed into the committee 
a statement of a neiehbour being injured £163 a year. He passed 
tkroagh another neighbour's farm on the 20th of Apil, " and aa he 
passed through the farm, he counted 90 hares in different fields"— 
eqnid to a flock of sheep being kept by one man, against his will and 
to his min, for the benefit of another man, and to gratify his love of 
■port, fie likewise itated, that from a cover tliat belonged to ft 
oeighbonring proprietor, "two cartloads of rabbits had been killed 
in two days." And this proprietor of preserves, who kept wild 
aaimnls to ^y upon his neighbours, without any legal remedy f<*r 
them, sent off weekly to the London market 1,700 conges of rablato I 
And a neighbouring game dealer besides paid this landowner, a 
3fr. Stnrt (hia name shouhl be known), " £300 in one year for 
rabbits." 

Mr. James Chambers, of Beechamwell, stated, that "last year, at 
Beeohamwell, they killed 2,500 hares, and I consider 2,000 of them 
were maintained by myself"— equal to a flock of sheep, 1,000 in 
number, fed by an unwilling man for his oppressmg neighbour 1 

Mr. William Sewell, of Caldecote, near Swefiluun, gave eridenoo, 
that the damage by game, in one year, had been estimated at 
between £700 and £800. 

Indeed, to repeat the farmers' tale of sorrow, is but an iteration 
of the same facts, loss of profit, even to ruin, irritation beyond 
enduranoe, and granny disgraoefol to the law-protected tyrant. 

We wm now direct the reader's attention to some of the evidence 
giren before the same parliamentary committee upon the Game Laws 
as they affeot the labourer. SmaU as the load may be, any addition 
to the difficulties of the sgricultural labourer is positive cruelty. 
AdTanoing mvilization has added to the comforts and privileges of 
ererr other class in the kingdom but the poor peasant. And Irom 
him it'haa taken erery comfort and every privilege. His household 
comforts are less than they were three centuries a^. Enoloanre 
acta have taken away his free common land, and given it to tie 
lich. The right of firing ii«m the lord's woods is gone. Small 
iarnui and croft cultivation are ^one likewise. And tbe poor labourer 
m tiie soil is reduced to subsist on a lower itandard of diet than 
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A* fUan CPT the panper. He mut rteal finm iMeewit^; na-ftmd^ii, 
OP otui be, pmndedfor firing. And m to rirtne in nil dma^bea, 
tiiat gem-, nicer or a woman's brov thaa diadem or ooionet, fan 
iMcome almort fm impoHibility . And tiieme foor peasaata, tcoUiiE 
md luntiiig; and being stniek down htaoBth a Bnmraer'e BUi),.aM 
becoming pramatnr^ idd, paliied, and wiliiered in die damps a 
" ■ of 01 ■' . . . ■ .., . . 



B paasanta, labouring on, withont hope, 
on 7i>,.or8B., or 9i. a week, baring the eentiment planted in: them 
in their yonth, ttad growing up with them in tfamr atrengUi, tliat 
"Qod g»re the wild fowl of the air, and the wild: atiinutfg of die 
tai, to pntir man aa wril aa to riiJi ■"■ — is it poanbla, we wonld a^ 
with theae wagea, labouxing under thme diaodvantsgea^ witii the 
notitm— fight or wvong — of game being the coHunon proptctr of 
man ; and hervingi like other men, that instinot; or that Ioyb of 
bunting'wild animal^ that this poor msa can rethou fh>m the i^ibh 
idien one night's evnings shaU double and treble bit duly ono*— 
my, often hu weekly aneeP And die law steps in, not to pietert 
the w-Mk, and throw a- dueld roimd the poor. " Eqnal btws for 
iM^ and poor" i> tlie boast of the rich Engtisbniaa — a sentiment m 
fltbe aa aentament cvi be. Look baok at the list of penalties we 
haae given, canmlatiTe even for one offence. To an^ the ptxr 
man, if he has anp taat« for game, the very pcinciplB of TStmliiii 
Jam, it» buis and tundamental deelaistion, that " no pen«n ifail 1» 
pvnidied twiee for the aame offenoe, mniA.be dettrojcd. 

The late Philip Paaey, Eaq., very properljr said, m hie flvidoM 
before Uie pariiamentary coinmittee — " 1 think the pEeaervation vf 
game has a bad effect npon the relation between the country gmitle- 
nan-and the labonieiw. I think the iabonren fed tbemwlW% in a 
oBitain degree, obieota of suspioTDn wbereven gasM is attiMf pre- 
•K^vd. The^ feel they cannot take their walks abcut the fiud^ or 
the woeds, without being stopped, and. their- motires cidled. in 



qoMtion; and my own belief is, nom observation,. that aims Ihare 
done axmj' with gajse, my laboupcrs have &-. more f r ank and apm 
feeling towards myself. I am certain that tberelitienship bebmm 



the Imdltod bmI toe labourer woold be impirjred.by the abotilioii of 
tidl oMistant MUroa of Buapicion' and oollinon between then. " 

Sir Harry Koneyi a reformed game preeerreo;^ stated, "diatit i« 
often not men of the worst oh««oter in a dtttxiot who tab to 
pnaehing." Thon;^ veiy oft«n. &oia being, the most dsring, I'oaD- 
late,.and intelUgent man, they are driven, by. what they dtem.nnjnst 
lawsMid natrietiona^.to offenoee of a serious chananter,. " Out of 
G89 prisoners- oommitted, in the county of^Bi)dcii^(hami ini.tiieyME 
1S43, 169 weT« for o&nces against the gaioelhwB j.aad thatwa•^a 
foir aT««ge between game-law-mada crimeeand otheroffenceoi 

Captain Jdm Wilhams, one of the inspectors oC pmooa, ^ve 
evidenoe of a oonatant influx of prisoners during. the game nwnnn ; 
of avBriediinterpietation of t^e law after presnog aBT«iely.ap<»L:tfea 
offead o T' avariatioHnotJbnndin die adminiabstiontrf'.tnelawfoi 
odier ofibnoes;. pHBa-kn^fCMBrring' pvaiina- bnngr aotaiioBK te 
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Bgewiiig every poio and painty tipoa Uke pow oSender. Captun 
Wmiams iikewiae noticed the inoreaae of jnfanile .^isoners .tea 
oSeooea agftinat the &ame Lann, " In the Honae of Cotrectioa «t 



gaol obapliUDe, they finind they could not brmg any Game Law 
prisoueH toa aoiiBe of <moral wrong in takiag^ame, and tfaey.ga'RB 
jijp teaohine them tiut there w«a any oSeaee againat mOTi>£ u 
poa«dung, noding it luelets; bat rachei direotitheDi to tlisiraocHt 
lose And deprivation. 

■A. remarintblfl piotnte of English t^rionlttiral life yite gnphieally 
ffjau by a pra&ued poadiar, Frederiok Gowing. He desorihed 
poaohing <aa the neoeeaary reoort for laboueera under the preaeare 
of poTertry. In ireply to question 12,B16, be said, " £es, tney an 
obliged to doflo, or go to tlie bastile.honse at a certain time of Uie 
y>«ar." .And again he stated, "Low wages m what brings them to 
it." .Andihe de&nadtheir minalpDBition, " AtiiiefiiS'BOt apoaiAae, 
cud poaching Ja 3tot thiering." Again, "I do not omBider taKii^ 
{(ame thieviBg ; it is a miB^meanoor." fie detailed the inun^nlity' 
<rf Kiuiie-pFeieiTeTg — pean and psnons — employing him to poacn 
,Bnd game eggs to stock thsir preaarreH. He likewise 
(hat :rannd him, m 16 poriahea, there wm« 100 men who 
ware compelled to poach, or-et^e, or go to thcunion house. 

Captain A. Itoberteon, cHief conHtBible of Hertford county, «tated, 
" I kave known men oonvicted as often ea ten times for poadiiug, 
and we hare not bad them oonvicted for any other' offenoe." 

Want of'Spaoe alone forbids farther eonsideration of the subject. 
We can, with full eonfidmuie, leare the foregoing facte to ijie 
attentacMi of the reader, without direlling on tlie cost of Oamo Lsar 
prosecations — of keeping the prisoner in gaol, and his family out — 
Bj this in&moQB law. And we feel that our indignation would 
Moome nearly nniTeraal, if information on this subject were com- 
monly diffused. And sympathy for the labourer, and our eommoa 
ml«reBt in the products of tt^ soil, must lead us to teach the 
igncsant, to awaken the apathetic, and arouse the carelea*, till one 
burst of indignatJoa, broad as the three kingdoms, loud aa the roar 
of the AtUntic, alarms those miniona of fortune, Knd then the 
oppreision, the waate, and the oraelty will cease. W. C. W. 

NEai.iiyE ABCicLB.— I. 
At the eommencement of tliis debate, it appears a necetasry dofy 
refullr review the history of the lam respeotinK game, in order 



with greRtfaimesBclaimfor ooraelresthe merit of impartiality while 
■i^uing for the negative view of tbia queation, ainee we are perfect^ 
fcee from personal interest in the practical effects of repeal or nOB- 
TBpeal; we are neither poacbeis nor sportsmen, neither do we 
poeeeaa a&r pnTileges of cnaae or free warren, although we oonfen 
to having been gtmty of taking Stom Hum native element, witli rod. 
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line, and bait, some oaita of the fiunj tribe, not remotelr remortit 
from the far-famed "itiekUbaek" family. Thii, we iuomit, dnn 
not give to lu any right aod title to be called poachers or sportnneit; 
M to the former, we were duly suthoriEed to find and to tike within 
eerttun limits, and the latter we Tolnntarily surrender, if we erer 
conld pretend to the title at all. Being, then, entirely free (fM 
the innuenoe of personal interest, we enter apon oar present dntits 
with the impartialitf of Minos himself. We cannot expect our 
decisions to be reoeired with the same rererence, or be considered 
of eqnal sathority, still we are sore of courtesy and candour from 
onr opponents, and respeotfol attention from eTerr reader. Time 
was when those members of the animsl world, cMoafirce nafurte by 
our law writers, were the common properly or the people at Isi^ in 
this our natiTO land, bnt the exigencies of civilized society required 
that every species of property should have a legally reco^Tiind 
owner. The mnnicipal law soon Bssnmed the power to Teet in par- 
sons or corporations (iie right of property, and among other kin£ of 
property, i^niii'i'l" firtB naturtE. The first important step in tjiia 
cUraction, so &r as oar preaent pnrpose is conoemed. was made aboat 
the tjme of the Norman conquest, when the king was assumed to be 
the sole proprietor of all animals of the chase and warren, and of 
all fishenes. This grew out of the principles reoogniced in tite 
Conqneat tliat the sole posseuor of the land of the whole countif 
was the king. Since this time, the king has been regarded by the 
legislature as the owner of all the game of the country, and has 
exercised his rirht to confer npon whom he would the privilege tO 
chase, hunt, and take sny beast, bird, or fish known nnder thelenl 
term game. Ifotwithstanding this legal recognition of the light, 
there nss not been wanting many instances of objection andresiB- 
tonce offered by the snbjetrts to the reigning prince. Accordingly, 
we find that the exercise of this right &ving m some instancee led 
to the depopulation of whole distncts, for the purpose of fonmnfr 
royal forest«, chases, and parks. It has been consioered on abuse Ot 
prerogative, and resisted by the nobles at the same time, and wilfc 
eonsiderations of equal importance, in their estimation, with the 
Magna Charts of tneir rights and liberties in general. 'Hiiistiie 
immunities of the carta de fortsta were contended for with eqnal 
warmth, and eiterted from the kings with equal difficulty as the 
Maana Charta itself. This principle, doubtless, grew out of ^ 
feudsi system, and was designed as much to effect a disarmament of 
the people, who for the most part were unfavourable to the prinee, 
as to gratify the monarch's love of hunting and the chase. EiU 
John Mda total interdict upon the winged as well as the fonr-foofM 
creation, daiming them all for himself; bnt with the Masna ChaltK 
and the carta de foreste, his prerogative was limited, and (to 
penalties for breaches of the law mitigated. This, however, did Mt 
prevent the king from reserving to himself the forests toft his OWft 
exolusive diversion, nor deprive him of the power to priifilege ottM 
persons to make ehases and parks, and to confer on/h^ MeD« 
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■ad bronritea the franchise of royalty, called free waireo, or the 
right to pursue and take game on their own lands. Free warren, 
strictly coDstmed, raeans preserratian and castod;r> luid the sole 
intention of this franeluBe waa to give the right to kill and take for 
himself, providing he preserved the king's game from being taken 
bf others. This maj tmpear strange and novel to persons noir 
ealUng themselves qnalined sportsmen at the present day, bat it is 
nevertheleaa a neceasarv consequence of the pnncipte that the king 
ia the original owner m all lands, and the owner of all things not 
Uiixned by law to any other possessor; and it is a recognized part 
of t£e feudal law, militaij tenure, and the coninion law maxiin, bona 
vaeantia belong to the king. Thig principle holds good even to the 
present day ; lor whatever may be the legal qimtfication of the 
sportsman, by the care he has taken to provide license and certificate, 
unless he obtains the privileges of free warren, directly or indirectly, 
he ia a trespasser, and bb such amenable to all the penalties the 
ancient laws impose, besides the modem law penalties for trespass. 
Slie permission of the Crown, or some person aathorized by the 
Crown, must be had, or the modem sportsmen cannot enjoy his 
sport, his license and certificate notwithstanding. 
D« 1 Ti __TriT „ n 1 R.i u t;-™ T .J™i. 



By 1 Henry VII., c. 7, unlawful hnnting by mght or with painted 
_soee was declared a felony. By 9 George I., o. 22, it was declared 
a Mony without benefit of clergy. The 57 George m., o. 90, con* 



(titnted it a misdemeanour, but punishable as a felony : this act was 
improved upon by 9 George IV., o. 69, and this again by 1 and 2 
Will. IV., c. 32, which repealed all previous Acts of Parliaraeot, 
excepting only 9 George IV., c. 69. These acts of William IV. and 
Oeorge IV. constitute what are now understood as the Game Laws. 
[Riey define what is game, who may kill it, when it may be killed 
and sold, fix the cost of privilege to kill, impose penaltiea for 
Iveaohes of provisions, and protect the pro|jrietbr in the posses- 
sion of his rights, while they forbid the unprivileged to invade those 
rights under pains and penalties. The general principle of these 
Uwa is this;— It ^ves to the persons ownmg lands, under certain 
TCrtrictionB, the right to all the game on their lands, and the power 
to admit other« to share that right with them under similar restric- 
tions. Bat this right is held hy the law to be onl^ a conditional 
right to possession, not an absolute ; for instance, if animals /era 
naiura leave their haunts on the land of one person, and make their 
abode on another person's land, the right of possession is lost by the 
fonner and held by the latter, so long as they shall remain and be 
able to be taken npon his land. At tnis point we pause to enauire. 
What cause is there in these laws, framed on so just a principle, to 
require they should be repeated F Here a Hxht from all antiquity, 
vested in the Crown, has, by royal gift and legislative enactment, 
be«n conferred npon certam individuals, who to all appearances 
were most justly entitled to receive the right with its concurrent 
privileges, and it is asked that these laws should be repealed. To 
i^m vould advocates of repeal convey the right P Where are 
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P«TMna to be found witk a Wler titia br tiw ri^ P mada£ Iwrni 
wUh ft better title, lioir ue they to aifoy tbe ptitilq^ .eaafenid 
lij this n^t nithout tiespMi, which la in itaelf « breftah jif tht 
liHidaHB«r'« right, as t^ the eseroiae of the privilege to kill *ud Um, 



they invade hia sight to poweH im ownproparty, bj their tomponry 
■"..." FoTfOTtt 

vhatever aspeot t^y may ite viewed. ShosM we ooaaider it M 



BM and ocBupation of hu pTOp|ert;-P for •nroim part, w« 
no conaialeDCf nor propriew in tkeizapeal of ^ Gaau J 



cooked foi the wealthy tradMnuui'B dinner, and iU*tnbute it' „__ 

hie own iamily and fneoda P or tbe gamia of the atireatB, fireiLirMl 
tile jHulieua of St. Gilee', if hequietljpoeketed tiieliard oaahof iJka 
bauaer t For Buoh miaai^ropriatioiu of property, nub iufraetuBS 
of the righta of properly, we tind there are yery atringBnt \titn, a»A 
none have the temerity to think or apeak of lepealiiig tkem; wl^ 
tJun Hbould the Game iiaws he made a apedal madcfor theaa^omoits 
of Bhortai^ted lef^ialatiTe thaoriatat Surely we, have ikO bodynf 
men, nittim the limita of oor bamnyaeargirt iBle.ambitinM toiaaaw 
Uie freaLs and obtain t^ hiatoriehoaoiiiB8'Of.£obin'Hood and Jattle 
John, with their meny fareat bawi, lu liiia nineteail^L ooitiuy; if 
■0, ne would remind them BKeh oenduct would only be an initaMo, 
and, aa all imitationa, futile — a ridietdona thing — me luighiag «t«ck 
for the whole cOBunvtni^. 

The social eHeuta of the repeal of theae Ism an apparent m the 
Teiyaurlaceofthematter. Suppoeing the Gome Lawv to ke repealed, 
there would be called mto eziBtenoeaniunbcrof meo-foUowmc tbe 
taking of game aa a trade or means of aubaialcnoe ; and, jadgiogfiicBi 
present taoiB, thia olaaa would be eompoaed of tiiemMt idle, diaa<date, 
and immoral portion of tbe Lowest olaas of Ubour«n, both in toWM 
and Tillages. These men would be in theposaaaaien of arma, whidi, 
:, ftom tbcir idle and dissolute life, would beoome dangaroos weapMM, 
to be exercised against the induBnriauB and well-ordered membais of 
the State, besides forming a dangeiMia element in the hands of tbe 
political donagogue— a speeiea of animated firebrands, by wlndi 
■ooiety cculd be uunatantly kept in a state of politieal inoendiarinn. 
Let US' contcast the eiteets of repeal and non-repeal. The law wnr 
protevts theownerinthe possession of hia right, breaehea of tjuhrw 
are punished by tine and impnsaoment ; to protect his riaj^.he 
employs hia aerrants to waUh and presarve nis rights, and oeoft- 
lionaUy his serranla reeeire &om the debauched vimina, wKomA 
todepiiTehimofhisright, semoos if DotfiUalinjuriea. On tJieolJMr 
hand, repeal would deprive the rightful owner of a legally oooBti- 
tat«d ngut, and create a band of armed ruffians, ready to oomMst 
wty unount of depredation npon individuals, society, or. the Stale, 
wluch tueu own bad ptuaiona, the phillppies of demagoguf^i ortke 
ptoapecc of plunder, may incite. Surely such a state of tbinga naat 
tootery iUnr«Ale indeed, -and^uat be a consusunation devoutly b>ke 
wiabeatbr by every advoaate of thert^iaal of tke.GamoIi»wB. it 



cavtwalr vonld be toaeii^ag iww, m tlu n i n« to » rt h Mottuy, to 1»e 
oMigwl to tncTvl witb sis-banri rvrolTen tt jimt Mt if ym \tmm 
tomt, and, if jom leare Toar ksnte id tka ereimig, to viwt a friMid > 
dwtanoe of tea minntn' waU, to requiM pecbat piati^ajkd rar^efs, 
TUBnxi8tbaA?cadi«a.ainpliELfrf indeed, and the Koldm aflAia ntarat 
hnod. O tom^n ! O moras 1 when will men leuv wisAm, End 
tike ehUdna ofioaB mdcrstMid what is good ! but tha^ «till <<rajkder 
after tlwir own isv^pnatjena. and maike maaj iKrMlnamm. Ib cob< 
(dnaian. we nake eboiim of tlial wfairti bat the nott f;ood in principle, 
asd kaat evil in praetie«, and is moit benefioiid totbenerols and soc^ 
lift c£. the ocmmanitj, and thtM ad>rantage« an premnted in tlw 
piOMnt Gam« Laws, or tame wodifte«tkm of tbeM, whiob miy be in 
aceotdanoe with the profreesiye peifeetioB of sil bniuan laws. And 
for the HDW Feeeons we coosid^ tie repeal ol tke Oame Laws wonld 
be OBeoKad in priniople, pcmioioos in praokiea, sad ii^wio^ te tike 
mattl and sodu wel&r« of l^e pet^. B«.ta. 



Social €cimttws. 
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Tmi moet popnlBr dogmas and tbsoriee, though at first appamtif 
tmthful and immaculato, when brought into contact witli tke ronght 
practical world and ita inhabitants, when tried hj practice, ud 
nwmined br contrast, often loea modi of their oeantj' and 0D»> 
natenoy, ana appear like all things haman — defectire, if not poo- 
tirdy erroneous. 

And if such be the case with most great systems, why tna^ it 
M>t be the case with the Very princii^e which " Nona praisea^ 
and £. T. G. extraTs^antly extols ? W'e grant that frm trade is 
our reoent fiscal policy ; that it has been prodnotive of good to 
a large extent ; and we allow, that in some of it« -varied clumndi 
it has been beneficial to the cosunanitj in certaio instances of its 
wwkiDg ) nay more, we are prepared, in a mearare, to approve of it, 
m recently carried oat. Yet we believe that, like every other pnn- 
eiple, it can be carried too far, and may be too hastily adopted. It 
is thu that we oppose ; for, with " Delta," we believe that we have 
oegrtain things and facts in existence, regulations dcKninatine, and 
TMted interests rising, which require the application of diflWant 
principles to make them beneficial to the community. 

" Nona" commencos his article by saying that " to snniose that 
Qonuneroe may be too free, is to suppose that Isbow way be tmsed 
into too productive channels," &e., &c. Now, with every respect 
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for the author* quoted, we cannot bat exprew onr dissent fro ml nM, 
forwe believe that it is possible for cammerce to be too free. When, 
by tJie spread of some article of anch commerce, the morals of the 
commnnitv are injured at the veiy oore ; — when, by the diffiiaion 
amongst the oommauitv of some of the products of that commerce, 
tJte social happiness of the community is shaken to the centre — 
then is commerce too free. When it prevents the development of 
the vast resources of onr colonial dependencies ; when it checks Ijie 
progress of mechanicsl science and of practioal manufacture ; and 
when it lajs claim to the thoughts and labours of those master- 
minds who h&ve, under ever; difficulty, so ably laid down laws by 
which manofacture has become easy, and the rawest and most 
unmalleable of nature's products have been turned into a, blessing 
to the oommonity — then we again affirm, commerce is too free. 

" That objects of demand may be too much multiplied, and th^ 
pnoe too mnch reduced," is sncE an every-dsy occurrence as to need 
no remarks in refutation of the assertion that they are not so. 

With regard to the illustration of " Nona" as to " healthy com- 
petition," we may remark that he represents " a person — Brown, who, 
opening a shop under very speculative circumstances, is opposed bj 
another — Jones, who causes Brown to reduce his prices ; this course 
enables both to have enough trade, and make enough money ; when 
a rival appears in a person called Sobinson, who most undersell his 
neighbours to obtain custom, and he does so. Ifow, according to 
"Sona," he who has the least capital will be obliged to retire, for 
there is not trade for the three ; and " Nona" adds, " If he he a 
wise and honest man" be will do so ; and this proves that oom> 
merce finds its level, and this is " ITona's" " healthy competition" ! 
SnpposinK, however, tUat the third individual does not retire, 
what will be the result i* They will probably go on in their course 
of underseUing each other at such rates as cannot repay them; and 
will, at the same time, be injuring the community, by dispersing 
among them inferior, and it may be pernicious, arbcles. Sut what 
does this show ? Why, a palpable iajustice to both Brown sad 
Jones, who have to expend, perhaps, all their saviugs, by honest 
labour gained, in defending themBelvea from a city stranger and his 
ci^ ways. And this, according to "Hona," will be "healthy com- 
petition" ! 

We are at a loss to see the force of our friend's argument, that it 
is unjust to pay a higher price to the home jiroducer than to the 
fordgn one ; and whilst disputing the assumption that this is neces- 
sary, we may remark that, were it the caae, it would be far more 
gratifying, at an extra expense, to support a home producer than a 
Joreign one, and thus to assist in developing native industry. We 
do now, however, receive a large quantity of foreign wares; but 
their quality is such sa to give general dissatisfaction, our own 
manufactures being found far more substantial and serviceable. 

R. T. G-. puts it well when he writes, "It is said that every 
• J. E. M-CullMh. 
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monopoly has tbree iDsepar&ble incidentB ; the raisiof; of the price, 
the deterioration of the commoditj, and the impoverighmettt of 
■rtisans and othere." This assertion we dispnte ; and will ventnTO 
to proTO that it i» decidedly erroneouH, from facts and practical 
obserratioDB. First. Wheuerer CrOTemnieDt grants a charter, it ig 
became a company is needed for the porpose of carryin g o ut that 
whicli will be for wie benefit of the community at large. When the 
Sononrable East India CompHny gained tlieir charter, it was needed 
ID order that we might participate in the a^Tantagea of commeree 
with the Indies ; and who will begrudge the profits reaped, when 
the end is the opening up of a vast empire to the commerce, the 
indnB^^, and the talent oiEnglaad'a merchants and manufaeturersP 
The Hjtidaon'B Bay Company, without a charter, would never have 
carried on the buBiness thev now do, or developed, as they have 
done, the trade of their locality. 

As to the rwsing of the pnces, how can this be f for, generally 
Bpeaking, prior to the estAblishment of such companies, the artJcleB 
they trade in had not been in the market, consequenliy the prices 
ttieT charge inflict no injury on the community. 

Who will deny that gas and water companies are very bene&cial 
to the comninni^ P Yet these are now, in a great measure, mono- 
polies. They were formeilj leas restricted ; and in one town that 
-we are well acq^uainted with there were two gas companies. Both 
had their st^ of officers, uid both did their nest to undersell the 
other, by lessening expenses, and by disposiog of an inferior article. 
To this unrestricted competition one was obliged to succumb, with 
great leas to the abareholdera — the men were thrown out of employ- 
ment, and all the natural consequences of a "smash" ensued. The 
other company continued ; sold a good article at a fair price ; and, 
I believe, obtained a charter, preventing a repetition of that oppo- 
sition which had prored ao damaging to all. Our railway ayatem, 
too, proves the danger of unrestricted competition in great under- 
takings. Has K. T. G. forgotten the panic of a few years 
ago, prior to which the legialature granted new lines wherever 
a^ed forP Capital was forthcoming in large quantities, loose 
bargains were struck, ruinous contracts entered into, and lines, 
witbout any prospect of ever pajing, were commenced. But what 
was the result P Much employment and labour for a time, we 
admit. But a panic soon came ; shareholders by hnndreda were 
rained, artisans by thousands were thrown out of employment, and 
the interests of the community at large wore seriously injured. 
Indeed, such is the need for restriction in connection with our 
railways, that last session hut one of parliament a most influential 
petitioa was preaented to the House of Commons, prayiog that a 
commisaion might be formed, for the purpose of considenng the 
railway question, the vast capital expended therein, and the paltry 
profits gained ; and enforcing this fact, that either the present 
system of unrestricted competition must cease, or inevitable ruin 
come to one of the greatest interests of the present age. 
r2 ' 
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Our ihipping interegte kIso conplaiii of " omefltricted competi- 
tion." Who tnat has heard the nail &oia the Bliipowneta of on 
Doantn, who that has read their vtraigkt forward, bsd^ addreoB to 
her Majeitj- on the disadvantBges thejk Ixfaour onder, th« loeaa 
they insCain, uid the small aaKMnt of the incmse of Britiah aiiap- 
pmi;. aa compared with the IncreaM of fore^ Bhippiag, in ecot- 
Mquence of the free adntieiuH) of then vessels t« oar portft, and the 
mtrictLon of onr veeecla in. their porta, and not Uit th« j.B8tiee of 
their complainta, and seen the necMsity of j^casg tiut leetrie- 
tioD npoo foreign Tetsels whicli forcigctcra place npos oim P 

Our philanthropists and moraliits object to an " tioratrictcd 
competition " in akohclic liquors ; and wisdy ao; and webdieTe 
that the legislature did well when, mtderBtancbag the mton of the 
article thej were kbont to allow to be scJd, they deteimined to 
keep the control of it in their own hancfe ; &>r weU ia it kmnra. 
that, aa the sate of intoiicstini; liquors inereasea, the morals of the 
people become corraptad. "^Nona"^ and A. T. Q. would, on the 
plea of free trade, titrow opeit thu trade to all. Bunise «• ae, in 
the name of morality and nligion, we claim her« a denation fiim 
jonr principles. 

What do«i "uxrestrioted competition " give t« the eommBnily? 
Thronf^h the selfiahnes) of the age, and the number of indiTidnab 
in (very trade, the pubhc obtain i^erior artieUr st lower rates. 
Wo know that cheapness is tLe gx«at detidrralKM with many, bat 
is flesh meat nn£t for hnmsn food, or bread filled with alom or 
magnesia, or articles of apparel of a slop-shop eharaetcr, or foni- 
tore of B. creaky mannlmcture, beneficial to the fnmnHinity F Doea 
not the experience of all return a negatire «nawer to the qaeatianf 
But what else can be provided by the trader, when hia caatomeiTS 
will have cheap goods 1" With a competition that doea noo^ else 
''-- n drive each other to the wall; that makes business cothmg else 



Mammon, what else can be expected f When sueh a system of 
" healthy cttmpetition " is at work ; when no effective law prevents 
the sale of bad food, or of improperly manufaetared artiolea ; and 
when the cry is " Cheapness, cheapness ! " no wimder t^t we have 
Tesi4ts over which we all mourn. 

d competition," — what doea it do P It deadens aS 



gain at the ^nienee and injury of one's neighbours. All this soui^ 
strangely different from E. T. G.'s opinion of rebtziotions ; but 
doea not the every-day life of busineas prove it to be troe P 

Further, how is it that manoiactuTere patent their inventionaf 
Simply because without such restrictions oa theb neighbonrs, they 
have no chance of benefiting by them. If yoa take from them tlus 
protection, leaviag out of consideration the check yoo. put upon 
talent, jon most likely cause the greatest comp«titioii possme 
between all parties to produce the nevelly at the lowB»t poaeible 
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and compete; tlie reealt, probftbly, will b« Iosbcs to all, uid stop- 
pa^ to a few, wUh aU tne evil «caiBequeD(«s to tbe commnni^ 
irhidi wtut meritmblj foilov. But by aUowiog the p*t«Dtee tlw 
|»iTil^:e he ought to eajof , die a-Uele takes ka position u a 
nOT>rit7, IE sold at a reBaoemtire pnce in coaeeqaeuoe, the psteiitee 
reoeiveB a "Tetum," and directly or indirectlj the oommmiit;if 
benefibed. 

'Qie qoeatMQ will srtae, Do low pnoea benefit tka eommimi^ F 
W« are of opioion that tiiey do not. If an article i« of a Ineh 
price, then it is above oar reach ; and this very fact, if we demre 
it, oanaea na to wt>A wiUi greator energy ODtii we onradveB are 
able to reach H. Low prices we locdc vpen ■* the barriers of tnkde, 
and har« no Bympadiy with che^nesi ia anydiiug bat tfae neMt- 
Bariee of 1^8. 

Agaui, tiie qneatMo, " Wcmld it be beneficial to the oMginTiiiity 



I hkve an Tuareatnoted use of oil pateata and oc^frigktsiF" m^ 
oe aaowered by another, tIe., Would it be ja»i to the iadtTidnal. 
whose days— aay, years, and perhaps life — nave beea ooonpied is 



diecovering some K^eat law of soieiioe, soma (^ond roles of meehaa- 
iam, or some piximable uses of natural produets, that thrae resnlli 
ahoiild be tibrown c^en for all to reap llie benefit of tbem, while the 
real bcoefaetor Temained unknown and unrewarded? Certaiiily 
not. Do this, and what will ensue P Your sons will hare no inorai- 
tire to any eScrrta of an original cJiaracter, and no reward of talent 
will lighten tlwir Jabovr, and gild their hopes with the tiitge of joy. 
But, on tiie other haad, peetrict. coiopetition in theae eases as now, 
and yon encourage the exercise -of talent asd ingenuity, and the 
oomtmiiiity will leap its neward in timet to CMDO, as it has doiw ia 
times gone by. 

Thus we hicTe laid before oar readers a few reaaons wfay we are 
not prepared to adopt our fiscal policy in every iBetaaoe of our 
eommeroe and trade ; for we believe, if yoa would hare a prosper- 
OQs mercantile ootnmanity ; if y>ou woald beget ccnfidence with 
oapitalietB ; if jon rightly iralue the benefits dmnred from the rail* 
way systeni, and preeeiTe your mercantile fleet of Teasels unrivalled 
in the woild ; that if you re^ieet the mtwals of your oountrymen, 
and mhte the ^raad of their religion ; if you would cheek the 
iuaane raving after dieafmess ; if you wish to aemeat together ut 
links of Bcimoe yonr nation with its ofispnng, America; aud, in a 
woitd, if you woold have a truly " healt^v ooaipetition," and ait the 
same tame ^o^iar oar great commerrial intereeta, you must not 
take £se tmde as tiae panacea for every evil, but suit your pohoy 
to the rimmitinwB of each caae. Let but the opposite oonree b« 
pnraaed, and ro nniverHaJ, usdeviatang. "unreetrioted oompetition " 
wxndd b« found to be a curse ratiier than a blessing to t^e com- 
flMUtdtw. BUHOn. 
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KBQITITB 4BTICLS. — III, 

CoiCFKTiTioN ia, ve tbinlc, a Becority for the purchaser that th« 
■eller will deal with him juetlf fttid fairly. Where there ia unre- 
gtricted competition, there is restricted profit to theseller, and there 
ia something like a guarantee that he will vend a better Krticle than 
if he bad the monopoly. The moaopolist is unreetrictod in hia profits, 
insolent to the buyer, and indifferent as to whether he patronises him 
or not. Se is certain tltat the cnstomer ia at his mercy ; if he waats 
Qte article, he Itnowi he must come to him for it or be withoidi it; 
and he knows he can charge for an inferior article the price of a 
snperior one. 

It is impoaaible that free trade — the ve^ essence of commeroial 
fmccesB— can be in a healthy condition if it be restricted, in however 
nnaU a degree. To permit any man or nomher of men to haTe &b 
monopoly of any article, which ia not their own production, is unjost 
One person ahould not have the sale of a produce to the injnrr of 
ihe community at large, and aolelj that he may amass wealth. This 
is contrary to reason. A man is j ustiGed in making money ; bat 
those who grant him a aole right or license to make money out of 
any commodity, are not doing right. If the field is open to all 
competitors, and a man is able to sell a better article cheaper than 
oth^, and in that case drive them ont of the market, or compd 
them to follow his example, then trade is aoond, and equity ia meted 
out to till alike. 

In hiatory we have atron^ evidence against monopoly. The East 
India Compan;r u a good illustration. This company of traders 
carried on their monopoly to such a feaiAil eit^t, that we can 
scarcely credit the atrocities which they committed. To enrich 
themamves, they o{>presBed the natives, tmeUy tortured those who 
opposed them. No one was allowed to compete with them in their 
trade. Had others been permitted to enter the field, India would 
have been treated difierenllj ; in ^lace of pocketing all the money, 
extorting eveir farthing from a rich land and a poor people, ws 
country would have been improved, not only to its own advantage, 
but to the great advantage of the Company and other traders. 
When the Company no longer could keep it within their grasp, and 
competition was permitted, what was thereaultP Why, a thorough 
change in the management of the trade. Instead of it takingmoDth 
upon month to ream India, the distance is reduced to that ofweeks ; 
instead of having unwieldv, slow, old East Indiomen, — as certainly 
would have been the case had the monopoly existed — we have first- 
rate clippers, which do the work in half the time, and at half ib» 
cost. They compete with each other in bringing commodities quickly 
to market, and m doing ao increase their profits and increaae tJiJe 
trade. The saving of time and the saving of money are two rcoy 
important items iu trade. Take, again, the monopoly which exists 
and is carried on at the present da^ by the Hudson's Bay Coatfaaj. 
Hot only will they not do anything with a vast quantity of land 
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OT«r which thev have absolute control, but they preTent othera 
{rota ftvailing tnemselTeB of oultivatmg and improving; it. Thejr 
-would, lose nothing — in feet, would gaio — by permitting persons to 
make a good tue of what they, to ^nploy s modest term, misose. 
The &ee trade of that district has been much injured by the mono- 
poly of the Companj'. Monopolists act sometuues like the dw in 
the manger— -they will prevent others benefiting by what is of no 
eartiily use to themselrea. 

If we consider the qnestion politicly, nnreatricted competition 
is of rast benefit to the country. Monopoly has a tendency to make 
a people discontented. They^ see in a neighooaring country artioles, 
for which they pay a largeprice, sold foracomparatiyely small sum; 
they know the cause, and they agitate until a remedy is found in 
firee trade — in unreatrioted competition. We know what terrible 
commotions have taken place owmg to unfairness in granting one 
man orset of men a preference over othera. The rejected or dis- 
appointed, or, more properly speaking, the injured man, must keenly 
feel his position ; he knows that he must turn hia mind to some- 
thing less adapted to it, or he must disturb the political equanimity 
of the country in which he resides, before he can have his ^evances 
redreeaed. He will petition the legislature for an alteration of th« 
law ; failing in this, ne will intrigue and incite the minds of others 
to assist lum, until by main force he attains his object. It is 
onceasonable to think that a portion of the commonitv will quietly 
permit the other portion to enjoy privileges of which uiey have hut 
poor hopes of gaining, A government should not dole out to one 
gold ana tothe other copper. It ought to be an impartial arbiter be- 
tween all, and ought to giant privilegea to all aKke, without distinc- 
tion. It has no light to say, "I grant you a privilege which I with- 
hold from your brother." 

Fiscally, unreatricted competition is beneficial to (he country, 
to the revenue of the country, and to the individual as much aa 
to the government. Let ns suppose, that some article of trader 
on which a duty is paid, is manufectured by a limited few, 
that all who desire are not permitted to compete with them, 
that they have a sole right of dealing or tradmg in it. It is 
certain that they will charge the highest possible price for it. 
If they think they can sell it for one pound, they will not diBi>OBe of 
it for ten shillings. A few only will buy the article at the highest 
pric« ; twice as many would purchase it at the reduced sum, but it 
would cost the manufacturers the same for making it ; and even 
with the extended sale, their profits would be less remunerative, 
consequently they prefer keeping to the highest price and a limited 
aale.to the injury of the community, and to the injury of the finances 
of the country. In two ways this is injurious, — first, it compds 
those who pay the higher price for the article to enrich the sellers, 
ftnd it oompeU some other article of commerce to pay an addi- 
tional duty to make up the deficiency in the revenue, which the 
otlter, at a reduced price — the result of competition--would make 
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gMd) ■■i tetbr, im MUkina U tbii^ it jMemti i 
at^jing tfa* «w «£ m aceida by Aa kigk pBina wU^ it i 
Mrii^a«My ttiaomafoly. JjMo«i^«UtaonbepwuBaaBt,a*<l««jk 
» •tM« of tlungs oaaaot powibly exist. lb* prohibitii*, er peafaqH 
pwluctiiro dutiea wiaiili " Nan* " bae Tc fan od ie, we, we tbimk, 
wjttriouatotliefiiunDeaaf tbe SUM. W^j dKnddA&ragDiBam- 
faeiared ortiole ^y an extea Aaly u • pMmiuBi far JBeiticiwaqrf 
"Why Bhould protection be given to onr pet^le, beoanee tkef d* not 
_v_. _ ._ - iiMohei^ily aBtbefoi«g»erf it wdl Magueba nid. 



b« bu advint^e* ever ««i people ; be okd bigr oo) 
mmiifactMMig obeapcc, «an amjikiy kbonr at « tew («(« ; aA tbese 
way be tme, bnt it is forgattwD llutt be ie st the ai^mse of trsus- 
^rtang the srtiole here, otmaeqiiently Ted-BoiBghiBgBiB, aadaKko^ 
iii* oobC of prodontiaa and delivwy aomeiriieBe abrat par W/di mk 
mm. It ie wrong that the sedlers or iBBaafaotuvre shmU be pn»- 
teoted M the expense of tbe bnjen. The fingliahinan -oiigm*) 
oompete v«(ii tbe fopeigiicr faiilj, and reduce luB prioei, Iniit tbe 
pnrcBaser may derive a benefit, and the revenue of the ■oaamirj he 
ULcreaaed by a more eEteaded sale. 

UorsJIy, mouopo^ ia Eajiaiona to the c«imtFy. 3!lioae^iriu> amii>- 
aohae & buaioeaa toe generally not poaeaaeed of the pozeat sioratil^ 
Their theory and praetice ia not how titey ehonld serve tlteii' cn» 
tomers with the best oommoditieB at the moHt reasonable ppioee, bMt 
how they ooold Bu{<ply them with oommodiuiea of an inirain 
deeoription at superior pncea, and -onreMirioted mmpetition ia 1^ 
oaly UuBg that oan improve aoch a state of things. A. man way 
have a ooascientdooa wi»h to deid honestly without oompstitNa, bat 
whether he has or not, oompetitian will sEintulate him to doao. 

It soay reaaotMbly be aaked— What about patents wMch w» 
granted to inventors, and copyhglits given to authon F St wS In 
said. Do y<ou mui^xun tlua imreatrioted oompeCitian -woidA act 
beneficiaUy ifl. theae oases ? No ; we say it would be injvrioos ta 
tlw iwimTniwiiiy. Bat am we BQK that it ia a fair and premier omnpa- 
tition to pilfer the pradDOtBon^tf another F We think that the legB- 
latore haa wis^ granted peoteation £>r a limited period to <he 
author. Se cn^t to reap a. beaeht ftiom whet may be tbe w«A 
ef his life. It weald be nnjuxt to peraoit other men. to putiicipMsil 
ft person's ii^snuity and atiiltty. But, as imfair as it wooiLd be ta 
permit people Ce use the production etf any man to hia dirtFixiantt 
and for their 0*ra hoBeiit, aa Tm&iT motAA it be to forbid an^to 
person sorpasaiug his prodoclion. If one mau's Aitt exoelB thalt -of 
KnothfO', and his ingenuky ia proteoted and rewecded, it wenld ehtf 
i)e Tight tf a t^iffd p!B:>ty etu^sed hotb, thst hi« akiU eheuUintan 
bestuelded. Gompetation Has net in the mera oopy^ingof aootfaer 
mui's work, but in ^ednomg a work superior ito hia. We oonaidR 
tdiHt in eujoyiag a privd^e sf this knid from tbe dtate is itot* 
]aonop<^y, tnit ajnat elahnof proteotioafev'thelienefitlbsthaabeM 
eon&rred oa the ooffnnunilty. We sesroely think that " Dcdta " is 
justified ia lirtngiiig it forwacd as a moDopely, aa Idie man wb.« &nt 



dsnilged Ub tneatnatj' c<r^ bare eai% kept it ftem tbe world j 
■ltd, pvob&Uy, had lie not a guarantee M protection from imitati<Hi, 
tneh. woold have b«en the caae. A. line «r demarontion ought to bs 
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" Delta," in speaking of lioenees, Bays : — " It is an nnijaeitioiutbls 
&ct, tbtt 'wtttbever tends to increase the price of ardeot spiritB Mid 
mtoxioKtifig drinks, so far places them beyond the reaob of a groat 
portion of 1^ population, who would be likely to abnse their 
beaMt," &c. Prevention is good ; cure is ftr better. Destroy tlie 
lore for drink, and you will make the people, sober ; tai them t« 
— — nt drankmneas, (wid yon will feil in your object, and, weTM 
"■^t, the hi^er you rise the price of intoiioating drinks, tha 
._ i yon tempting the honest man to beoome dishonest. Hn 

1 for it ie strong, and his means limited. A hundred to one 

9 will rob another person to satiate his cravings, if his own eam> 
ixigs will not suffice. The grantine of a limited number of licensOH 
does not, aor will it, we contmd, dimiQish dmnkenneM. The law, 
aa it stands at present, respeating the sale of ardent tiquora is, is 
OUT opinion, open to grave objections, and is the beat protector flf 
monopoly. If a person applies for a license to sell tobacco, or sonra 
other ^rtaole, he will at onoe get it ; and why not to sell wines and 
Spirits P Why ehouid not every man, withont favour, who bears k 
^ood oharaoter, making application for a license to sell spirrta, ham 
itf Aa the licensing sysDem is at present conducted, it does not 
depend so mooh on the good oharaoter the man may have, as •& 
&e i&fluonce he ean bring to bear on the benoh of magistnttea. 
The monopoly in this trade is granted to a few who can influsnoa 
the magimnu^, or, may be, who are magistrates themsrives and 
boaee owners. This reetricted competition, if I may so call it, 
cn^ittohe nnreetrioted, and bo every man who applies fbraUaeBBB, 
one should be given ; but charge as mndi as yon l\km for it. if 
people wish to make money by each a nefiuiona trade, let them wj 
smartly for it ; but do not grant one a lieenae, and refuse anomer. 
I>eal equally with all. If one has money, and the other has no^ 
tbe latter should wait until he gete it, ae men who haire no capiW) 
OBf^t not to enter into any business. It is ai^aed again, that in 
tHteaing the trade to all you will increase tbe pubiic-boases U^ 
menaely, and by inoreasing lie places for the sale of this ptnMUi 
yon add fueltoute flame, and place the "liquid fire and bnminj; dam> 
nation "* more within the reach of the drunkard. There is «mm 
tnridi inlihis. It is true that the hooses would greatly increase ftr 
n lime, but we question if they woold do so permanently; birt 
we -would hare unrestrioted competition in diapoemg of tiie liceneea, 
bo tiieroaultwhirt it may. It catmet be much worse than it now Ja. 
Xiet ail who come be supplied, but let them be supplied on the meat 
vigidsmd uuaworfing terms ; let it be onderetood to ail that lionm 
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are given solely to thoee who have noiinpeaclmble characters, Aod 
not aoij is it necCMsry to have a good repatatiou when obtaiaing th£ 
license, but it most also be borne in mind that those cbaracten 
most be kept as a security for the license ; let the conditioDS ba a 
forfeiture of the license tSlei a certain number of tranBgreMions 
against the lav ; yea, and let the delinqnent be followed Trith, not 
onlv deprivation of the license for a time, but let him henceforlii be 
deolarea incapable of holding a license in the town or village he 
resides in. Again, we repeat, grant UceneeB to all applicants, with- 
oat favour or partisanship, and let pnblic-honseH be every other 
door, if people are fools enough to support them. 

Again, it will be said, in thos opening the trade, even with all 
the restrictions that can be imposed, you will facilitate the drunkard 
obtaining drink. This, we contend, is but assuming a state of 
things which we have no reason to expect. If a man is a tippler, 
it matters not whether the public-house be a mile or three oom 
him ; drink he wants, and drmk he will have. If the people are to 
be moralized by law and prevention, the only effective way of doing 
it is by introdncing the Maine, or some other arbitrary law- Sot 
as long as one man gets a license, another ought not to be deprived 
of one, if he wants it. Moreover, we apprenend that the present 
licensing system is conducive to drunkeDDess. If an unrestricted 
competition were fully recognized, men of honour and probity 
would replace vagabonda and rogues. Men of unqQestioaable in- 
tegrity, who are now debarred from, entering the trade, would then 
drive out those whose sole hving ia by fraud and pilfering. Fre- 
quently one man baa the whole run of a district, and none is 
allowed to compete with him j there is something at work keeping 
the monopoly in his hands to the injury of uofortunat« dealers wiUi 
him, and to his great pecuniary gam. With fair competition this 
could never be. We have thus dwelt rather len^thedly on what is 
a fair specimen of monopoly, as opposed to unrestricted competitioii, 
of what is very injurious and very unfair to the community. 

In every instance, in every traoe we can think of, where monopoly 
is paramount, the community suffers. Buyers suffer from it, sellers 
suffer from it, travellers suffer from it ; the poor and the rich, the 
strong and the weak, all alike feel its evil effects. The buyer most 
pay double the price for what he could get for half the money where 
fair competition existed ; the aeUer's motto is. large profits, and fev 
returns, instead of small profits, and quick returns. The traveller, 
again, where coaching is only to be had, must pay smartly for it. 
Where one coach onlyruus between different stations, the fare is exor- 
bitantly high. The proprietornot only injures himself, but the sur- 
rounding community. He would rather carrr half a coachliill at a 
high rate, than a full one at more reasonable charges. The wetf 
and tear would be about the same to the coach and the horses. I 
know of such places, and one locality in particular. Formerly one 
coach ran, with a high fare, and about half full ; now three rim at 
one-third of the previous rates, and with full complement of pai- 
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aengen. As a matter of conrse, the conntiy is benefited. The 
hot^ keeper, the coach proprietor, the grocer, the draper, the shoe- 
maker, the tulor, the hatter, the greengrooer, will all, more or lesB, 
feel the benefit of iuoreoMed travefling. 

Trade caonot poBsibly be too firee. It is at TsriaDce with the 
laws of econoioj to shackle the community with impositionB which 
can only tend to decrease the extension of commerce ; it is unfair 
to ask the public at lar^e to enrich a few, and at the same time 
empoTerish themselres ; it is ansonnd to compel a person to buy of 
one favoured man at an exorbitant price what he could get else- 
where for a tithe of the money. Monopoly has a tendency bo stnpify 
and to keep the people'in a stationary position) competition has qnite 
a contrary effect. If one man wishes to be behind the age in iniii^ 
he lives, another will ^o before him, and he must follow, if be thinks 
of competing with him. The brisk stir the tardy, and the acute 
qnicken the alow. TJnrestricted competition creates a spirit of 
emulation amongst all, and from competition every person, except 
the monopolist, whatever his class or station may be, must be a 
gainer ; aad if the individual is benefited, it is impossible that it 
.can be injuiioos to the community of which he is a constituent. 
Itaw MiBoc. 
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DISSIPATION". 

It appears to be an established, if not a nniversally acknowledged 
law of nature, that in all its varieties, either as regards the solid 
mass of earth and rock oo which we stand, or the neh embroidery 
of delicate flowers, towering trees, and grassy plains that beautify 
God's world, or the noble ruin still called " man," that stands erect 
and rules, and enjoys and mars that world, in all nature's varieties, 
two phases are known to exist — the hidden and the revealed. 

Against yonder horizon looms a high mountain, rising in silent 

KodeuT from the level plain. Look on it, and you see and know 
t it is a mountain. Bitt to know why it stands there in isolated 
barrenness you mnst take the geologist's hammer, and learn his 
science, and uncover the turfy soil, and examine inch by inch the 
strata, — then you may know to what era of the world it b<^ongs, and 
in what convulsion of nature it was upheaved. 

On yonder waste ground is a nettle. Tou know, by touching it, 
that it is snoh. But to learu bow it is that it can grow on such 
barren soil, what causes so pain^ a sensation to you when you un- 
eereraoniously pat your band upon it, and of what use to apparently 
useless and venomous a weed can be in the economy of natnre, you, 
most have the botanist's knowledge, the chemist s skill, end the 
philosopher's reasoning. 



n yavitf itMet k KanpattoD— « abnmgb fangiu gmrtJi, tbt 
iraen the hmn cf aigbtfall ajtd dmmn apnagB into fewAil tai 
DiwBi Bognitvde, ttA n plwjbed aod dead m ««Bme. Piwiy- 



a there, rank, gaudy, foul, and Ata4ij. We fmnU Intaw ite 
iBner m well m ita outer life ; «kd viewieg ficrt tbe BeveaUd. laok 
■fterwsrds for the hiddem. 

Oo down oaeof oar itmeftsat ten o'clock. Osteida ij a gin sbIbm 
rtknds, U I have ae^ a little boy, Datmine jeMVold, wltD,aftar mhaliiig 
afev brestfaa of the aoel outMdoar air, raiu in acwK to danae and BHtt 
iathe-haUafmiiron." Wead£aiindN8,WlabDaBKktUBitbeB^ 
Men, diinipatad . or, mi^A we net aav, fieuda ii ' ' ' 
Mtwfy tfanrimat dcono&iacal cnmBga Jkt ezeileB 
ne parched, BO that brandy ii aa water; tfaaii* eyee am MsaHOHa, 
H that unniaalKid debauobery ia weakio inflane uteat; tla^ix heai4a 
■■« cteelad and brotaliaed. ao tint ^mpathy CMinot tetmh them; 
end, to aalufy their dranken cannibahBin, a lutle ehild is proridtfl, 
ntd for ainwaoe a day hia notiieF adit hii blood, bvtaliEea hsradC 
and d^mdet the world. The pnfity of iiuooeMee hat kuif naee 
left that ohild-heart. The nmplicity of trathftdneai ia not tltoe. 
The dreamaof £»wen, and ranging brooka, and daiiaied fielda, and 
olondleea ekiee, and red-cheeked, merry playmates, have long nnee 
been edipsed by tbe tacrible shadows of rarelry, infamy, and Bbame. 
Some children chirp like Binging birds in nappy homes, and in 
healthful lanes, and gardenB,and fields , — that child BtraioB ita tiny 
voice amid the fumes of tobacco, beer, and gin, and the idiotic (^ 
plauae of drivelling drunkards. Dissipation is the fiend that has 
called for that little one, and either he dies an early death, or lires 
~n accursed life. 

~ ~ 3, aa fasndreda are at 

d ! Sow ha^igard the outline of that wan, pale face I Bee, «■ 
hemna, hia joy is madness, h beloBea, hiaeoiTO'wis'dBspair. ibii 
diasipated; ereitemflnt is the phantom he ig CMrohaBuig andewr 
losing, and here he is seeking itilL. 

Need instauceH be joultipliedF Need wa loakand apell ont &e 
word as we elaaoe into tlte street so gay and bcilliMit, or on Ae 
&oeB HO sediirtiTelf emiling on each paaaer by. Need we go to 
wretched hovels, tmi find man and women toa ifoar to buy linml. 
jwt nob enon)^. toward to oniBe the -Girer of braad and drawn tJuai 
niaeneB in gin. Need we go iirto ninalf -cune ont of a hundred 
counting bouses, and seevetly see how rpeoaire totHngtobe ricband 
diMJpated, toiling fbr eold that ther wate, and for pleaanre which 
ibey cannot enjoy -P Need we lo<^ into the car^ulty maaked cor- 
ntr of ourown heart, and see there lbe flnmnnf wnbnlyTiniiaimi that 
iffaaned by tbe wind of temptation, lead« nain tikougnt, if aiotim 
deed, to diasipation'B oooSks P Weiiead not For onoTHT head 
aaid in wary ioud Vioe npr eacg bar awful front, and panada abnoad 
bar pestilential wings. We need not, for no n ' 



A. yomg man ia leaning orer a billiard-tidde, aa 
ttiia mocneBt. How ateange is iha light tJwt ia e 
]a(Be,laetro^eyeB! Hownervonathe twitohofthi 
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SiuifMiioii firts bok, end grow* new, and ia nortiired bdw, in out 

To the great nakunn, ealled SociatT', maj betraeed mwdt of the 
uraenlwe to diaupatioa. To tlie bHae appuinuoes it donnnd*, and 
tiie hedtov pretcnsieos it uturtnras, to ik* mAHmtj trrhmUm into 
<M]ii«b it hnnte the timid poor, sod the crowded voih of gidt^ aoii^ 
Bvaae into i«hi«fa it draws ihe lich, mnd to the en£if verkingi of iki 
s»d»ctiTe ^>etls,Ba,T be traced many of the hMrry woes tkttt h*T* 
bsem for man's ttnaoiog. For what b sodetj bat the growth «f 
KHeneBB' F ksd wk«t is (^tpetion bat the hHulnadd of society i Bid 
vat "Borne &lt when she Uid bj hei ant i o nr , ^nd put on the flowing 
T(4i«P The warrior be^oBe the Tohiptuary, md the natioa fell into 
puwtifaiM effemiiMey. !F)w hte of s natron it a cokMBal wamijDg. 
Bo wit» ato^s to pieaaure, either in its dictat«8, pennasiona, ex 
pvokitntions, stoop* oenaMh an iron hed. He who bendi to the 
dietatas of convcience and of beam), stoops oslv that he maj co»- 
qmr. Voe iileafltuv pandrn to pawitnt, wMreaa eonscienM 
BtxBitgtiteng setf-eontrol. 

8oate mea eall their vices piemturtt, sad thns are self-deceiTers— • 



ing (rf Um sbainBd bow, a relaxing ai the wearied ene^im, and an 
Beeemiait of what te ^ratefol to the sensea and atrengtheni^ to t^ 
mind. IKssipalloQ v imdne aod tnutsiiessarj excitement — exi»le- 
iBBBt obtaiDM st the Hntof health, or peaee of mind, of otbers* 
b^piaesa, and of the woiid'a d^radstioB. Eor no man is dissi- 
p^cd without being aa a pntraacei^ eospae in a crowded htwpitaL 
Be is infectious, ana the loathsome nnlad^ is one tliat haa carried 
off more ¥Tetims than the depopnlatinK plagoe of whieh Boocacio 
wrote, or the exterminating war that Ni^oletMi has jost endorsed. 
TLhb OTaving foi eieitemeDt ia the souroa of all diaspation. Thia 
yeaning after a Tain something, other than what Oiod m His good- 
Keaa offers us, is a sin old as uie days of Sre, and terrible aa tbi 

We Bee, then, both the canse and effect. A hollow oraving, a 
mad, uDrestrained thirat (^ adventure or change, a discontented, un- 
thankful mind— these all are the oanae. Streets flowing with vice, 
hearts breaking with idutme, lives falling quick aa withered flowers, 
Aese are the meet. The diwaae is known, the eause is <^mous ; is 
these a carepreaeribadP 

A surgecn, during the great piagne in France, met with hia col< 
leagsee to eonault as to how the iMection might be stayed. It was 
reluctantly concluded that no step could be taken, aa the internal 

rptoma were unknown, no one daring to dissect a corpse, and as 
nature of the paina was also a mystery, none approaching ^a 
sa^rers sufficiently <rften to learn the whole aymptoms of the diwaae. 
TUa man aaked his colleagnes to wait upon him at a certain hour, and 
he would inform them of all that was neceiaary. He went ou^ 
lemed over a dying man, inhaled from hie lips the terrible pestilenec^ 
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retomod home, took pa3>er. and wrote of ererj p<u>g he felt, nntil tiie 
pen dropped from his stiflening hand, and hJe tell back d»d. tHte 
doct4)n read that paper, and the plague was stsyed. 

We know alreodr the symptonis of the plagae called dinHipatkm, 
—we know it bota from doctor* and patients. We know it fi-om 
the lips of men whose liree ebb wearily as ther speak. We find that 
the craving thirst is in man ; stop that, and the disesBe is cored. 
Ziet the soul have mastei; over the Dody, and yon are safe. Strange 
is it not that this wetkk, periahing, bntlcrfly body of ours should c€>n- 
trol a thing BO majestic, ao heavenly, so immortal u theeonlF Tet 
BO it too often is ; and. onlv by keeping the earthly onder its £nn 
heel, ever may the heavenly in man overcome Tice. When yoiutg 



■e thoroughly manly, i. «., virtuona, Qod-feBring,andhn)theF- 
loring, then oiuy shall diHatpatlon wane. When every man feelt 
that ne has somethina to do ia the world, and det«rminefl honeauTto 
do it, then only shall vice have oo haunts left. For I believe tW 
ftdly occupied minds, hands with work ever iaaning from them, and 
hearts overflowing with true sympathy toward those who so much 
need all that we can give, will do more to eradicate evil out of the 
world than all the utopian attempts of hobby-riding philanthropisti 
or dootrine-loving divines. 

J3 it necessary, then, to press, that on those who profess Chris- 
tianity devolves the necessity and the dnty to stay, by every possible 
effort, the progress of thiahydra-headedmonsterr Onejyoungmao, 
armed with the helmet of faith and the sword of the Bpirit, may do 
much, for vice is vulnerable everywhere. And that yotmg maa 
mo^not only, but mittl domnch, if he is to merit the name of Clhrii- 
tian. For Christianity is not in prayers alone, neither in wordy 
Bympathy, neither in piteous tears and sorrowful eighs. It ia in 
nnweariwi eftbrt and unflagging perseverance. Is it enough for ttiB 
soldier to drill, and parade, and practise, and march, and when Qie 
day of battle cornea, lean on his sword, look on,andpityP la it 
enough for ns to worship, and pray, and pity, and be passively 
obedient and harmlesslv quiet, and never do Gghi with the enemies 
of order and truth, or nefc to build up the battlements of chtistian 
endeavour? No! To make the worldbetter, we must work; to rid 
our streets of glarins guilt and seductive influencea, we must work; 
to rid our alleys of burthensome poverty, and loathsome disease, 
and foul-mouthed blasphemy, we must work ; to lessen the flow of 
corrupt influences, and the flame of varving dissipation, we mnst 
work { and, though frail our arm and feeble our effort, aiid tremh- 
ling our hope, and flickering our faith, yet pleasant will be the labour, 
ana very sweet our reward. 

We willthua, in beii^ ever active, be ever shielded from the idWs 
curse ; we will thus, in endeavouring to reclaim, remould, and 
strengthen others, be ever atrengtbening onrselvea, and the eon- 
sdoQanesB that we are purifiers rather than defilers of God'a &ir 
world will be more than riches for our happiness, or fame for oar 
desire. F. G. 



'^adic Stction. 



POETIC CRITIQUE. 

" Stvti did Poeaj appeir 

So fnU of bea.yiai lo me, ss irhen 
I Baw how it wonld jiene thcongh prido and f«u 
To the liras of ooarseat men." 

Edmund : a Poem. By William Adeibs. Ijondon. 1859. 

A Trantlalion into ^English Verse qf Virgil's i'oarth Qeorgic. By 

Chables IlOBBSTSOH KoHBT. Leamington. 1869. 
Various Fo^tu. 

ComTLBsa 08 the circumataiiceB of bdividnal life axe the themee 
whicli poetry recognizes as her own ; for many as the varietieB of 
tbonght are thevarieties of expression by which thought is patented. 
The unqiianieil thoughts of the world are chiaelled into form by the 
keen edge of learning, and again the refined thoughts of learning 
are modeled into endurk^ monuments by the powerful band of 
poesy, as is seen from Bomer downwards. Thus is it that the 
poet penetrates not only to the centre of the stony heart of the 
KTeat world, hnt also leaves memorials of beauty wherever his hand 
has been. The mere rhymer writes because he loves the jiogling 
mTuic of words with delicious endings. Here, too, his mission ends. 
The tme poet writeit because he must write ; not to please himself, 
not to gratify his fellow, not to astonish the world, but siioply_ to 
t«a«h mankind that which it is ever forgetting, and ever ceing 
TetaTight — that the earth is " very good," uist ail thiogs are beau- 
tiful, that God is great, and that afl things are pOBsible. For the 
poet's frenzy is false if its madness be not the madness of an entha- 
eiast in the cause of universal progression. 

The few who are gifted with power to command the world of 
mind have great advantages and great responsibilities ; and the many 
who hare but one talent have, though less power, equal respon- 
aibilit;y. He who writes a great poem may do no more real good 
to an individual or to the world than he who, by the artless ntter- 
tmces of a simple heart, touches to tears the soul of a fellow -man. 

The poem at the head of this article is one which displays true 
poetic power. Mr. Adkins, as but few can, utters thoughts both 
original and ;^owerful in language at once clear and simple. The 
life of a man la recorded — not a sentimental, mock heroic, romantic 
whiak through the world, but the every-day life of a soul keenly 
alive to all that makes life beautiful, bb weU as all that mars ite 
harmony, and subject to all its douhtings, hopes, fears, and rejoic- 
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ingB. A few qnoUtions will give our readers some idea rf tiie 

beantr of the po«m. 

" Doubt u tbe b«n of muj a fiibric, wmght 

B; roiehtieu qinl-UiMir. EjMmi rile 
LiDDcbwl on ttanitj by morMl tlioaght, 

To water uid collap^ Their pbuuiiu, 
Like moniiDE clouds, dissolve, and leave the brain 
Perplexed and weakened, filled with sue in Tain. 



Wbo an tbe winttt' of tbe benrt portnrf 

Thoee Bolitarj boon, each bitter spell mibnkai, 
The weeping ereoing, and the cbtvieaa daj. 

The atwnt voice that oft halh glad wordi Epoba. 
TUa EdmnTid Ml. and had not God beto then, 
Tbe nianheod rfbis lifb bad drooped in dark dcqni. 
Tratb baa no shadow, the ideal divine 
SorpHHa all that man by ahadca deGnst 



A CMtllut lemma mn'j CArtiffew Atart IoM> teat 
lis bopa is seen, no eloods obeonre the view. 
The iritbering ninge of revend nteem 
IMiihta t^ wmi, that aaketh hat to won. 

•* • • • • 

There ia a time when gladness hovers o'er 

The whole creation : when the mind, all fna, 
Wilh onlstretched vigoroos wiogs, dotb nobbr soar 

O'er all the carea oF Ufe most menilji 
When evarj chnid is golden, and a slmn 
Of Ai»41 mnuc mingles wilii tbe rain. 
And there, too, is a time when solemn awe 

Doth shake the spirit in its daiksrane hae; 
Whec deep reflection, shatting snt the roi 

Of mingled passims, ponders yet again, 
In oft-repealed thoughta, the things to be, 
The lonelj islands of futnril;. 
Tea, life is nooght but contrasts— hope andfeal, 

Sid griff and gladoesa, mingled all and blent| 
An hour mij close the cbann <ii m»oj a jeat, 

A moaiODt burst Ihe fetters tbat prevent 
Wbo trtlslB a faitbftll Providence in all 
Ghall never to despairing mudnesa falL' 



Heartilj do we commend thifi book. It is full of ohiistiaa pa- 

CI, and onlike many of tbe ihougtitful or contemplatire effort u 
age, is moulded all in cluistian charity. As a work of ul| U 
haa manj graces, and very feir defects. 
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Mr. Soner's "Translation, of Virgil's Fourth G«orpe" is tot 
BWMt and plessant reading. A snocessful jioetical traualatitai u 
seldom att&med even by great poets ; we tnink that a close proee 
rendering in this instance would have been infinitely more poetioaL, 
By paiaphraaes, inrersiona, and changea of nnmerons lands the 
translator manages to give the lense of the ori^nal, bnt not alwBTB 
the exact shade of thought : and occasionall; we find more in the 
translatioa than in the original j e. y. : — 



The first line is very well rendered 1^ one line in the trangla- 

" Bat erjeUl aptings, and pools o'ergrciwa nith HhM." 

Thin is good, but what must we say to the rendering of "adaint" 
by— 

" If far awaj, the bees niU feel tbeii loss " 7 

Thus for one mord of ori^nal we hare otte line of translation, and 
that line certainly not Yirgil. 

That the poem is attractively written, our readers will confess 
after perusing the following brief extract : — 

" Bat if the beta ahoold all at mux exjin. 
If nothlDj; can npair a loaa ao din, 
111 next diaclose Che ArcadUn shepherd's conne, 
Hot swarms of bees from hdfers slsia he'd toroe. 
Ulastriona he! who, oaing blood; knire, 
Could make a rotten caiciss teem with life. 
Tba vhole tradition from its source 11! trsee, 
Aad with the tale 1117 Georgio I will gnxe. 
For where Caoopos, Dstore's duliog, staiids, 
And Nils'B freeb streams coaceat the fmitfol lauda; 
Where coloored boats o'er meadons lightly Imnnd, 
Where Partbiaii bow-atringa on the frDDtier aoorid; 
And whne the Bernn-mouthed fiood ureera along, 
Kyag daik Ethiop's ewarthj liihee among, 
These aacient realms, with all their happ; race, 
In this expedient sure reliuice place: — 
A part must first bo fonod, confined and small, 
Enclnaed by linmbU roof and narrow wall; 
Fonr windows add, north, sonth, east, west, to new. 
Take care the dazilinz sonbeam to snbdne. 
Then choose a calf, whose horns, Jost two yeara old, 
Carre threatening on his Insly fbrahead bold; 
And thonRh he strriirgle, slay hun, fierce with blows, 
Bis noatrile twain, and mon^ with vigonr cloee; 
Pound down hia entrails, but braise not bis hidei 
Keep this entire, yet bitter well his side. 
Thns in the abed then leare him, likewise spread 
Small twiga and thyme, and caasia o'er tba dead. 
• Tot.u.] u [1866. 



romo oKiTiQtn. 



Ttw t^id lipoid* 1^ iapnet CwnMBt 

Amid tha poondad hraiM uid pnUid K«nt. 

Bbum beas fonh tniu, nandroiu to nUtal 

Ban whicb nt fint m in a fooclMS lUtc. 

Soon m>j b« heud tbnr piDioOB' tnuf noUa^ 

Tbej nmUona tuU, in (nbUc *u, frvb jof*; 

UotU, lik< Bhowen from summer clondi iMttaJ, 

Or u when bows tba Ggbdng Parthiaai bend 

Dutt qoioUj bony bmn tb* qairtniig Mrinpt 

Sd bees braik fortb, and spread Cbaii frMb-wimight wings. 

Wlut goda, je nine, lenaled lo man this art? 

From vbat bigb soarce did tbi* dlacorerj atartf " 



, _ . _o -x B possible to build a 'houMe 

vritnont trowel, lino, or plnmmef, aa to write poetry withoat saj 
knowledge — inatinctive or Acqoired —of the lawi of metre and venir 
floation. Yet many think otherwise. " Tom " sends verses whidi, 
though rery sifectioiiste, and full of hope and feeling, are fearMly 
deficient in this respect. For the sake of criticiem, we labjoin tbe 
two first veraea of " Xinea to a Bereaved Friend " : — 

WonLDBT tboit 0*11 hat back fitm tba ifuiUland, 

Wbare Uoomi an atonal spriagf 
Wbera tba atrikat bar harp 'mid tha bright, bright band 

Wbo do hgrnaga to hasTia'a king? 
Annind hai onoe pala and IboogbtAiI brow 

Twinta a ohaplet of fadalaaa graan ; 
All her cans and InJIe ban paned away now; 
No tiaota of aithar ara acao. 
Dr. TjftiiLin infonna us that when grouped together atxording lo 
certain rulet, measures form liuea and versea, and lines and venee 
regularly arrattgtd conatitate oonplets, triplet!, and itanzas, &e.; 
xIao, that accent ia an aiential to metre. Meti« is a eeneral term 
for the recorreiice, within certain intervals, of syllablea similarly 
afiected. 

" I hol'd ft tm^, whataW befWI; 
I prita' it whan' 1 bo'itov mo'rt; 
Tie be'ttar to' faavo lov'd and loa't. 
Than na/ar to' have lor'ed at alL" 

In thia verse of Tennyson's, the accents fall regularly, as thej 
ought. In " Tom's" verses they fall, fbut with an lumleaa tumble, 
and the confusion is dire. 

If every student of poetry knew well the lawa of accent and 
quantity, metre and versifieation, so very striking a divergence firont 
rtde and rhythm would never have been penned as that under con- 
sideration. 



FOKTio obitii)t;b. 
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The following is % mote pnuaewortlij effort. Hod the thonghts, 
viiicli tirelre tstmb now dnpe, bean ooodeuBed within the oorapasa 
of nx, it would hare been well. However, there is a " hoprfol, 
poetio melancholy" in the poem, whioh mi^ea amends for iti other 
aeficiencies. 

jk VOICE FBOH THE SICK BED. 
Comb aMj, blessed hanr of rest: 



Bring with Uiea nun^drauDS of jsy. 
Oh 1 oanM tni aontin in; lestlesa bieut, 
And Mat in ilsop m; nmrj tj*. 

Coma^ mod datlirBM tlus load of ttrt, 
Which nateCh on jaj tioublsd mind; 
Cddu^ kod awhile aj buidn bur, 
That I in thM rapoM buj find. 

Come, loek me ia th; pauafol srmsg 
In thine embiaca l«c me recUns; 
Come, shield me fmD tboe* fierce kl uais ; 
GhHiB otmMODSDioiisnssi dtTine. 

Coma, and nmind me of that hoar. 
When death shall clum me for his pre; ; 
And fondec bell, ia iteepled tower, 
Shall toll mj reqaiem monmfully. 

OhI eomeind atill those wares of (rlsf, 
O'erwhelmiDg mo in depths of wooj 
Come, balmj sleep, and bring relief; 
That 1 the joy of peace maj know- 
Far all the hopes which I bave obni sUkI, 
HaTS passed awaj like sky ej tears ) 
The blias of health lias waned and 

parished; 
Id me dsath's ghasttj' fbrm spears. 



1 knew that summsr now hath spraad 

A verdant muitle on the sod; 

And langhing flowers sweet franaDc* 

shed 
Aronnd mj WW17, 1d« abode: 
That morning oomes amjed in gold, 
And flowerets sparkle on the lea; 
Those gems mj ejes could onea behold ; 
The; feasted nice on flower and tree. 
But S3 the predons Book of books 
Is letters sealed from worldly ejes, 
So Teiled from me are natnre's lookl, 
And all the glories of the ^ies. 
Tossed OD a bed of laaguishing. 
Like a frail bark amid the storm, 
When elements are battering. 
And thnndera roar with fierce alarm. 

Bat as the gale, when storms are o'er. 
Calms down, and sinks into repose, 
80 when mj troables here are o'er, 
And death's loug sleep mj ojeKds close, 
A lestiag place my seal shall find 
In jondcr realms bejoad theekiea; 
Acd there sbali my nnfettcred sool 
In bliu for evermore r<joice. 



" AlA-ed " again enters the liata, thin time in better armour than 
hitherto: — 

TO A BIVEB SWOLLEN WITH BAIN. 

Then th; bosom filled with angnish, 



Oh, how altered art then, river. 
From wbat thou wort wimt to be j 
Bippliog, maimnring, gurgling erer, 
iSoft meandering to the sea. 
Carelessly thj life was gliding, 
Nonght distnrbed thy peaeeCiJ song ; 
Danciog now throagh dells and meadows, 
Sparting now the Sowen aoiong. 
But thy peace baoame o'atclonded. 
For tlie tempest darkly loored; 



Till thy lila's impnlsive frenzy 
Found its father's anos—thc sea. 



Krery day bis bliss increases; 
Each biioga happiness anew. 
Till miiforlune bursts upon him, 

Then he heedleMly sweeps onward; 
Hopmg oaiy rest, in heaien. 



THB BBTISWES. 



J. W- ienda xu Wo pieces which defj critioum. We wonld eaj 
to him, and bU who lure not a mnaical ear, leant first to write good 
prose ; then begin writing poetry. For whatever a poet's licmM 
ma^ allow, it certainly wHt not guarantee impnnitj' to those who 

Bpoilgood thoughta with bad grammar, 

"Earneat" favoura us with a pretty little piece on Life. It 'a 
better moral philoBophj than poetry. 



IJFa ii a gnodlf sotenm thing ; 

And Eutb a tarioiu plue; 
And Tini«, tbongh am on the wing 

Looks down with >erion> face- 
Fir in this Life, and on this Earth, 

Vhile Tima a pasaing bf , 
We form > ctvactar whoea worth o} nmuu •» m ou 

Will nerer, nerer die. I Foe all Eternity. 

We hope that those of oar contribntora, of whose efforts we hare 

had occasion to speak with apparent harslmess, will, witii undaunted 

hearts, perserere, until their powers of composition equal their 

were of thonght. F. G. 



And leiTB a umma that kog win mmd, 

" Foe beCter or tor worse." 
And, more than sll, we seal our talat; 

We nuke oar own deei«e; 
fi; which we fix oni changelns stite 



'^t ^tbwfajjr. 



Semei of Clerical Zifi. By G. Eliot. Cheaper E<Ution. Adam 

Bede, 2 toIb. By G. Eliot. Fifth Edition. London: Bh<i- 

wood and Sons. 1869. 

Etebt development of prose fiction has a certain special, thondi 
not always easily defined, relation to the age of its production. As 
its generally recognized office, however many or irequent the 
depaj^orcs toerofrom, is to depict the social life and maimera of (he 
age, so from the age it receives its tone and colour, it mirrors its 
conventional proprieties, and accepte its moral stuidard. Hence 
we look upon the present high moral tone of prose fiction as a most 
cheering_ sign, cleM-ly showing that, however much there may be to 
deplore in the morality of our own day, it is immeasorably superior 
to that which Fielding and Smollett likve preserved for onr instnio- 
iion in " Tom Jones ' and " Eoderick Kandom." 

Among the oonsequences of this improved tone in fiction have 
been an immense increase in the number of its readers, and a more 
general recOKnition of its capabilities as a vehicle of popular im- 
pression. The truth espressed in the lines of our Poet Laureate, — 

" Where truth in closest words shall fui, 
There truth embodied in a tale 
Shall anler in at open doors," 



IB everywhere received as ad Biiom. Social regeneratora and reli- 
giou B eathiisiaete of all Idnda.^-nay, if report gpeaks tmlj. Cardinal 
WweDum evea, — condeeceads to act upon it. Novels of purpose, 
*a they are called, ore everywhere the order of the day. We nave 
Women's Bighte novels. Temperance novels. Chartist novels, 
Chnrch novels. Huh, Low, and Broad. Perhaps no better proof 
could be given of t£e improved moral tone of prose fiction generally, 
tiian the fa«t of it being pnt to such, uses as these ; yet we cannot 
bnt think that, in being tixnR used, its legitimate bounds as an art 
are greatly overstepped. We therefore welcome right heartily in 
George Ebot (whoever that may mean) a writer who can tell a stoir 
in the good old-fbshioned war, without boring his readers wita 
irearisome homilies, and who does not write as though it was the 
Inuiness of tiie novelist to invent and propagate theories for setting 
the world to rights. 

Cieoige Eliot is a thoronghly christian author. As saoh he will 
go far to supply in the realms of fiction that desiderata which the 
gi-eat Arnold so much lamented in literature generally, of " writings 
not so much in defence of Christianity, as with a decidedly chris- 
tian tone." Oceasionally, in some of our great novels, a character 
is delineated; as, for instance, Thackeray's Colonel Ifewoome, 
which almost realizes the christian type. But nntil the appearance 
of G«<»rge Eliot, no mailer of fiction had attempted to depict the 
irorkings and result of that deep-lying, wide-spread, practical reli-. 
gi<m which, nnder a variety of names, is the most important cha- 
racteristic of our time. It is in his nnmistakeable christian bias, 
no less than in bis peculiarities of style, that George Eliot's indi- 
viduality amongst the great novelists will be manifest. We trust) 
both for his sake and the soke of evangelical religion, that this bias 
may become even more matured and strengthened m the many future 
works we hope tbo world wilt yet he favoured with from his pen. 

"Scenes of Clerical Life," by which George Eliot introduced him- 
Belf to the reading world, st least as a novelist, appeared in the first 
inatanoe in the ^ages of Blackwood. It is distingnished by the 
■ante characteristics which, more developed, have in " Adam Beds " 
excited so great a sensation. It is to the latter work that we wish 
to direct the reader's special attention. Any remarks, however, we 
may make respeoUng the author's style will apply equally to both 

"Adam Bede " belongs strictly to the natural school. Its 
sketches of nature and character have all the fidelity and exactness 
of old Dtttch paintings. In this respect its author resembles Mr. 
Thackeray. But even as tbc country scenes and episodes George 
Eliot depicts are more healthy and pure than the picthres of Londt^ 
life Mr. Thackeray presents ns with, so also he writes in a spirit 
more genial, and with art scarcely less perfect, than those of tlie 
greatanihorof " VanitrFair," One departare George Eliot makes 
nom the simple naturalness he claims for his work, which we hsve 
joBt concedecC we mnst oomplun of. It is the reprieve of Hetty 



joit at Hie moment almott of death. That eettainlj ihoold sot he 
let down as nntni» in uoreli, vhich ia nmj^j snjvuing in life. 
But GeOTf^e Eliot could afford b> dispenae wiui an incident ao melo- 
dnunatio, and whuh ii only altoKether oat (rf hannony with hit 
adopted itjle of art, but fails to excite Ute tatertat tot vbieh it is 
wnployed. 

We ahall attempt no outline of &e stoTT ot "Adam. Bede ;" oar 
readen who nay m induced to peruse it tor themBc^rea would not 
thank na for so doing. The burden of it h old— old ahaoat as 
hnmaiiity. Bat eren as in the hands of a gnat aonlptor the rough, 
Bshewn marble blodis receiTe the impreH of a dirme bttu^, ud 
■asm almoat to live, so in the hands <k George Xliot, who is a tme 
master of his art, the subject he has ohosem, so old, so hackneyed, 
ia endowed with an interest to all hunan h«aita,by hiarieh Ihuroiit, 
his sparkling fancj^, his sweet pathoa, his racy, epigmomatie atrle, 
which the productions of the moat fertile tomaneiat would fail to 
(Mate. 

The hnmonr of " Adam Bede " is of the beat kind. It ia the 
hnmour of a thoronf^ly sound nature, and is axaiatei npoa anb- 
jeota about which we feel it is healthy to laugh. 

Still moM exquisite, if possible, is its pathoa. It ia infbaed 
throu^ and tlu«ugh tha author's style, so that it s«eiti« to belwg 
to it aa much as m^rance to flowers. 

It ia George Eliot's delineatiww of character, howerer, whic^ 
form his most popular attraction- They are, indeed, iniloitaUe. 
There is strong Adam Bede; aelf-forgetting Selh; araat Dinah 
Uonis; oynicat Bartle Maaaey; jouj Mwtin Foyzer, aad his 
extraordinary spouBe i Mr. Irwine, the rector, and Joshua Bann, 
the clerk ; Arthur Donnithome, and Hetty. All are at troa to 
nature, aa they are msBter-pieees of art. A pMtrait at two we 
must give in George Eliot's own words. Heta is Adam himadf ;— 

" Tlie >()« noon sua iru wuin on lfa« five workBini ' in On voriAap d Mr. 
Jonatluiii Bnrge, bnilder and catpeitrr, in Ibe TilUg* cf H'jvlvp*,'' tfHT ■po 
doon uid window framti and wuDKOting. A icsM (f pia* waod fnam a Mt-Ek* 
n)e of plaDki ooXteAt Ibe open door miiigkd itMlf with tha SBSM ol tb* dto 
bmbM wbicb w*r< ipiMduig tbnr goBiniT Bat* cbo* to lb« opoi wiadov 
(^pMitt ; Ol* ilitDtiug uiubctmB shoDt Uuoifh tb* trMlfaitBt ahavingi tbit 
few htlon the etrad; plane, and it lit up lbs fine grain of lbs oak panel ling a huh 
stood (Topped aguut Iba walL On a beap of tboae aaft sbaxine*, ■ roocb gcq 
■hepbcrd do^ bad made himielE a pleasant bed, aDd waa Ijing with hia d<]M 
between bia fore pawa. occaakiDatlj wrinkling bit brows t« oaat a glanea at lln 
tallest of tb* Gie workmen, who was caning a shield in the otntra of a wood* 
mantelpiece. It was to this workman that the strong baiTton* bahngad wUot 
was heard aboTe the soond of plane and bamser, singing — 
" ' Awake, mj aoul, and with the ana, 
Thj duly stag* of dutj ran, 
\ Shake off daU sloth , . . .' 
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attMltim, ud tb* uawroni niM mbudtd into a loir wLiatla ; bat it [nnmt)f 
hnkB oat igiin irilli naenni *igoar, — 

" ' Let all thr convene be nneere, 

Tbj etaaatott m» tba taaaimj liaxV 
" Such ■ TcdM conld only ccme from ■ broad cheat, and the broad cbeit belmged 
to ■ laiga-boned, RiBscolar mui, nml^ aii feet bigfa, witb a back so Sat and • 
hfiad » well poieed. tbat wben be dreir himself np to take a mote distant wantf 
at hn work, be had the air of a Mldier etandiiig at eaae. The iIccm nDed op 
than tba «lbo« ahoarad an arm that wu likclj Is win tbe rriie tor ftato af 
■tnnglh ; jet tbe loag, nipple band, with ite broad finger tips, looked ready te 
woAa of bMU. In hia ib)1 atalnrtiKM Adam Beda was i 8aaoa, and juuJfl J 
Ul uama j bat tbe jet blaok heir, made the more oaticeable bf ita coDtcait iriQi 
tbn light piper u^, aod tlio ktwi gluue of the dark ejea that ahone from nndecy 
■trooglj marked, permaeent and mdjile ejebrova, iodicaled ■ mixture at Caltio 
Unod. The face waa large, and ronghlj hewn, and when in repose bad no other 
bean^ tban nuk aa belonge to an expnseioa of good'lininoiired, honest intelligenoa.' 

For Adun'i duintcter the book mnii be read. 
Here is the heroine :— 

" It ia ef Wtle HM for aw lo tdl joa tbat Hatty's obaA waa like a ron patal, 
tbat dimples pIsTsd aboat her pontiog lipe, that her Urge, dark ejaa hid • mA 
rogoiidmeu under tbetr long lubes, and tbat taer early dair, tkongh all paahsi 
iuk ander bw roond cap while ih> wu at work, atole bask in dark, Mieate ring* 
to bar forehead, aod about her white shell, like ean ; it is of Ultto nse fornM ts 
■17 how loTcJ; was tbt contoor of iur pink and while Dockarchief, tockad into beat 
knr plnm-colonred etaff bodice, or ho* the linen batter-making apron, witb ita Ub, 
aiMiniiil a thing to b« imitated in silk bj diicbi:eeea,'BiDce it fdl in aocb ehamung 
I ho* her brom stockings aod thict soled Imckled shoes, lost all that 
ices which they mnat Cflitainly hare had when empty of her foot and anklei 
—of little lue, nnlets you bare eeen a wonun who affected yon is Hetty did aS 
Miolden j tat, otherwise, though yoa might conjore ap the image of a lor^ 
wi>man, she wonld aot tbe least reaemble that diatmctiug, kitten-like maiden. I 
DBght mention all the diTine ehuiiui of a brigbE apring day ; bat if yon bad nem 
in yoiu Ills forgotten yourself ia atrakint; yoar eyea after tbe mounting lark, v 
in wiodering throogh the still Unes, when tbe frcah opened blcsKnu filled tlmn 
irith a sacred, a^ent beBoty, like that of ftetted liska, where would be the om c| 
■or deecriptiTO oalilogae ? I eeald aerar make ym know what 1 meant bj ■ 
bright spring day. Betty's was a spring tide beaaly; it was the beaotj of jaaag 
fri^dng thiDga,roDnd limbed, gambolling, circnmreaiing yon by a Use air of inii». 
cence— ^e innocence of a yonng etar-browed calf for example, tbat being incUosd 
-{■v a promenade oat of bonadE, leads yon a severe steeplechase orer hedge md 
ditob, and ooly contea to a stand in the middle of a bog." 

Adam Bede is deep in love wiOt tbia Hnilius, poutang, djin|Jedf 
Hetty, who howeTer in no degree retunis it. She likea to toe Hm 
great, ibwig man at her feet. She lovee to caU up the ioep flush 
OB his cbnk by her pretty waya. She lores to see nia whgie ftaai» 
tkrill and tremble bene^ Wer glanee*. " When he make* aaj 
•how of reeistaaee to hia passion, she entices him back into her net 
by little airs of timidity and meekness, as if she were in trouble at 
hia n^lect." But to marry a ear^entcr ! " Hetty had nerer read 
ream* wen »£ o£ \a„aM," ot 
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wMring fine cloUiee, and ridine in a osiriage. 8Ke tiiiM^it, " If 
Adam nad been rich, and could have given her tiieee thmga, aba 
land him veil enongli to marry him." 

The diancter of Arthor Doonithome, tboogh preSentdsg fewer 
Balieot point* wherewilli to individnalize it, ia a marvel of art. He 
is not imlike what Arthur Fendennis would have been aader Bnoilar 
drcmnatances. The acconnt of the conflict between his passion for 
Hetty, and his senae of duty to her and himself, dieplOTB the nicest 
muHjEiB of hmnan motives. Arthur, after seeing Hetty several 
times, feels himself yielding to her beauty, aa many poorer men 
had done already. He is getting in love with her. Honour, 
Tirtae, pride, tell ^ini he must avoid seeing her agun. Love 
between them coald only be a dishonourable one, and the thought 
opens a wide vista, filled with impleasant results. All tlie beantifiil 
strnctnre of happiness he had in imagination boilt np for himself 
in the fntnre, anpported by the respect of his friends, the affection 
t>{ all intimately associated with him, the admiration and reverence 
c^ his dependents, — thrown down and destroyed. No I he most 
not — he vitl not see her again. His decision gives a new turn to 
hia thoughts, and he feels at liberly to think of what might have heea 
had circumstances been different. Memory recalls to him her 
loving etancea and every particular of her beauty. "How pleasant 
it would have been to meet her, and put his arm round her again, 
and look into that sweet face." He must see her i^in jnst to 
rranore any false impression A-om her mind aboat his behavionr to 
her. He does see her again, but all his intentions of talking 
wisely to her respecting their mutual relations vanish before fJie 
light of Hetty's eves ; and when they part, they look at each oth^ 
not quite as they nad looked b^ore,for in their eyes teas the manorg 
ofa\i»$:- 

Very beautiful are the two chapters entitled the "Journey in 
Hope ' and the " Jonrney in Despair," which relate how Hetty, to 
hide her shame, wandered many miles from her home, one thought 
alone sustainine her, if she can but find Arthur, be will help her. 
And when she Kuls in this search, the last thread by which she clung 
to hope breaks in her hands, and she goes drifting over a wide sea 
of despair, on which no beacon lights shine to gmde the wanderer 
home, and no one solitary star beams out promises of peace and 
aa^. 

We have no space fiilly to speak of Dinah Morris, the Methodist 
^eacher, the sweetest cliaracter iu the book, and we cannot descrU»e 
it in a few words. 

Supreme, however, above all the other characters in conc^tioD 
and nnish is Mrs. Poyzer ! No other novelist Lves who oojAi 
poortray such an extraordinary character so exactly and good 
Iramoaredly. We shall attempt no description of her ; onr retbden 
moat make her acquaintance for themselves. A few scraps of her 
eo^'ersation we must transcribe, premismg that they are but tcrapt. 

Here is a description of a vain man : — 
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"ToaH mighty Kind o* Crug, bat for mj part I think he'i well; Ilka a cook 
ta thinks the sqd me o' purpose to beat bira onw." 

" It's poor work setlinft tfae dead eboro tbe linug. We shall all on na be dead 
some time. I reckon it 'nd be better if folks 'ad mike much on lu befimbuid, 
Istid tf baginninK when we're gone. It'i but little good t/oa'U do a mileruig the 
laii gear't crt^." 

"I'm no denying the women's foolish, God Almighty made 'em ao to nutch tbe 

" Some folks' tongnes are like the clocks, as mn on striking, not to tell the time 
o' daj, bnl because there's some'ut wrong i' their inude." 

We thank G«orge £Uot for a good book, one of the most precioiu 
gifls man cui bequeath to hud. We thank him for so much wise 
coDnael, ao genially expresBed. We thant him for increased Bym- 
patby with tiiat which is really beautiful, though clothed in bumble 
eaj-b. We thank him for tbe additions he has made to that select 
few of the creations of oar various noreliste, which remain with ua 
as memoricB and powers, and of whom we are occufltomed to think 
and epeak as though their exiGtence had not been merely ideal, but 



"Eistor; mast instmct, and it mnst interest; it ninst tend to make as wiser 
and better, and must gratify onr tsete, whihit it improves oar intellectnal and 
moral faculties. It mast, therefore, select Bach occarreDces, and pUce Ibem befaie 
tbe mind in such an order, as maj beet condace to tha attainment of these impof- 
tant ends."— ^ John StoddaH. 

Aa there are men whose worth can never be known until they are 
gone for ever from us, so there are things which can only be rightiy 
estimated by being entirely withheld tor a BeaaOD. Imagine, fi^ 
instance, the history of the past to be blotted out from the tenacious 
leaves of human memory, what would resnItP The understanding 
would be unstored witJi the treasures which have been accumulated 
by tbe past generations of men ; the sympathies of t^e heart would 
be untouchtd with the joys and sorrows which have chequered the 
pathway of former travellers in the journey of Ufe ; the judgment 
would be weak and imporerished, and unable, from its ignorance of 
tbe past, to form a just decision on the progress and direction of the 
present ; wMst the imagination, unpictured with the glowing repre- 
Bentations of bygone days, would be deprived of its power to reflect 
ite shadowy splendour on the pathway of existence. The soul of 
man would be almost a blank, upon which nothing would be apparent, 
except tjie fleeting impressions of the present, rendered legible only 
in misshapen characters of prejudice and selfishness. Such being 
the importance of historical knowledge, we are not at all snrprifled 
to find that it is a kind of instioct in our race to hand down to poa* 
terity the memory of those actions in which they have been engaged, 
>nd to record even the thoughts by which they have been agitated. 
Bat the records of a distant age require to be translated into the 
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bagvage of modem fhotiRht aiiii feeling, * tuk wUdi ia Tendered 
in manj' caees irkBome, bec&une of the Dcecsaitj it inTidTCis of eon- 
pariitg the testimony of different ohroniclera of the same snbjeet. 

Dr. Tftughan, in the irork now nnder notice, has sacceeded in 
throwing nn agreeable freshneHB around the old story of onr coan- 
trj'e infancy, and by introdDcinK >t in another form — happy in its 
conception and compete in itself— is entitled to OUT cordial f*t"rilrf 
and warmeBt enconuuma. 

On each occasion that we bare lootced into it, we hare foTisd new 
Teasona to be grateful to bim for baring bad the resolntioD to 
midertake a task so nadnt, and which he has so jndieioasly per- 
fmned. It is, as moat of onr readers must be aware, no bas^ 
pndaction, got up to satisfy an immediate demxnd of the maiiet. 
It reminds us forcibly of bia well-known monograph, "John de 
Wycliffe," which Dr. Vangban gave to the wwid upwards of a 

nrter of a centnry ago ; a work which, like the present, is the 
t of much labour and research, and which has erer since been 
r^arded by all competent antborities, both at home and cm the 
Continent, as the only tborougb and satisfactory account of the life 
and opinions of the iEnglieb proto-refonner. 

Ifouiing short of an enthusiastic sympathy with his sobjeot could 
hare prompted an author, already so well known as a acbolar, to ga 
BO far out of the easy and beaten track of aatborship ; and (a 
impose upon himself, aa (be condition of ftirtber literary diatinetioB, 
the toil <u so mnc^ serere and original research as was required for 
the correct and ample exposition of the Serolutions of ^English 
History. 

As oor limits preclude the poedlrility of ant giTing a complete 
utalyais, we shall content ourselves hy endeaTooring to jnewnt 



Bucb a conception of the work, as shall induce our readers to analyxe 
'n for themielTeB, by a careM and diligent pemssl. 

The learned Doctor, in a short and modest, tbongb concise and 



weighty preface, avows that "the question to wbidi this t . 
dengned to present an answer is. What is it that haa made England 
to be England P " He further explains that " tbe word Beyolution 
ifl meant to eomprebend the great pbaaes of change in our history, 
due place being assigned to the great canse, in regard to each of 
them ;" and, by way of summary, makes tbe fcJlowing profbond, 
sententioviB, and we believe correct, assertion : "Down to the dose 
of the fourteenth century, change among us eonefl mainly from Qm 
oonfficts of race. Under tbe Tudors, tbe great principle <rf reT<^> 
tkm is rebgicm : under the Stuarts, that principle gives place nio- 
■iderably to tbe principles of government. The first qoeation to be 
aettkd was the question of race ; tbe next concerned the national 
&ith i and the next, the fature of the ^English ConatituticMt." The 
firat book, of five ebaptera, treats of tbe Celts and Somana ; and eoo- 
dveti DB from the dim and nnsatiafactoiy twilight of the pre-hiatorie 
period to the dawn of civilization, in tbe arrival of uw Sazrau. 
Akbongb Dr. Tan^au'a wwi. is the vesnlt thioaf^MXit cf a &ir 
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meftsore of independent retMick and of independeDt thou^t, yet 
tre do not detect, in the fint book, any material deriation m>m die 
fMts of Sir J. Maekintoih. That be ia iiiller, more lucid, and more 
•ppreoisble by the geoeral reader, we need scarcely remark. The 
following ue the divisional amuiiiemeDte of thii book : — 

L The early inhabitants of Britain. II. Berolution by tha 
sirord; embTaeine the period. &om the invasion by Cteaar to die 
departure of the Somane ; the facts for which are deduced nuunly 
bora the Tita Agriools of TaoitoB, the works of Dion Caaaiufi tiA 
Suetooius, and the Commentanes of Cffisar. III. Effect of the 
aaoeodency of the Bomaiu in Britain on Oovemment. IT. Sevo- 
Intion in religion. Y. Effect of the Itoman aseendency in social 
life. In the last two ohapten the subjects of Britisb Dmidiam, 
Christiajiity, Agriculture, ueoeral culture, Koman Boadg, ManneiB 
and Civilization, are treated with an agreeable perspicuity, and 
display, with eane and ability, the reanlttd' much minute and curioa 
rmding. Book II. (Saxons and Danes) is divided into ten chapters; 
lite fiwt of which is devoted to a consideration of the lourees of 
Anglo-Saxon history— a chapter alike remarkable for its succinoU 
new and Mholariy criticism. Having decided as to the source of 
oar information, our author dives into the misW-, uneatisfaetoTT 
subject of the Saxon immigration, with all its tales of horror and 
canelty, with a heroism which excites oar highest admiration. 
Historiane — with the exception, perbeps. of Sir Francis Falgrave— 
have been so aeevstcmied, in treating this part of our htatorT, to 
become confused with the different petiT' states, and to hop about 
from one to antrther, like birds on a tree, that we are glad to have 
a oahn, qoiet dissMtation of the whole boainess in the magisterial 
tone of the worthy Doctor ; between whom and good old SharoB 
Tomer there is this essential difference, that while Dr. Tanghan ia 
eminently sncceasfid in the otassifieation of his material, and rigidly 
nrectse in his references, Sharon Turner oppresses us with tbe 
feeing that he is smothered in a superincumbent mass of matt^; 
and, uthoBgh gecerally reliable, and always readable, be is apt to 
ndolge too fVeely in gratuitooB speculation. 

In the next two chapters the Doctor traces the rise of the English 
monarchy from the Hf^itarchy to the death of Atbelstan, inelu£n^ 
of course, the Anglo-SuMi int«necine wars, the reign and achieve- 
ments of EgWt, the descent of the Danes, and the ehequeied 
tibovgk glorioDS career of our immortal Alfired. 'Next foUowi ft 
^apter on the rise of the Danisb monarchy, and anotb^ on the 
fffeet of the Saxou sod Danish conquests on the dietribntion of 
race; to which succeed three important and well-writteu chapters 
OH the revolution in religtMi, govemmmt, and ia social liie, ik 
A»g lo-8axon Britain; and the second book eooeludes with a sum- 
maiT, from which we extract the following, which will serve u % 
q»ecunen of the Doctor's terse and snggeetive style : — " We have 
seen that the settlement of the Saxons ud Danes in Britain was % 
letUranent by the sw<m^. It led to a subjagatkw, and a large dis* 



placement, of tiie old British populatioD. In the caw of the 
inTsden, this chan^ bronglit wit£ it a chsJige from » Bt«te in widcb 
the loil was not private property, bat the proper^ of the conuno- 
nity, ever poHing into new handk, to a itato in which the private 
person comes to poseesB his behold ; and, as a aonsequence, leanu 
to add to the rearing of cattle the tillage of the gromid, tjie con- 
stmctioit of a new order of building!, and the liens of a general 
progress in indnstry, learning, aeience, and art. The roBtless aea- 
Eing becomes stationary, as a great laud-holder. His followers are 
content to live at his side as small landholders and tenants. Froperij 
accnmnlates from indostrj. With the increase of propertv, better 
nsage, better land, and a better administration of taw, maJce thair 
appearance. Men everywhere feel more secure in their peiBona and 

Sissessions. The steps in this coarse are slow and irr^olar, bat 
ey are real ; and what is once guned is never whoUy bst. The 
distance is no donbt great between a Sede and a Gibbwi, a Cedmn 
and a Milton, but ihese men hare all spoken the same mother^ 
tongue, and belong to the development of the same national intel- 
lect ' (pp. 280, 281). It is not difBcnlt to trace here the writer of 
" OUT epilogue on aSairs," which is read first by all the readen at 
the " British Quarterly." 

Bat pleasant as is the Doctor's company, and graphic as are hit 
tketehes, it is not without a perceptible tightness of the cheat that 
we have arrived at this stage of our review ; and, after having fol- 
lowed him thronch his close and dogged journey along the hye-wtni 
of Ando-Sason nistory.we prepare to breathe more ^eelj as, in toe 
third oook, we open with a chapter on "the Normans in Wor- 
mandy ;" giving an account of Norman society, legislation, and 
govemmeat, and presenting a concise epitome of Norman history 
antecedent to the oonqaest, and a lively narrative of the battle of 
Eastings. "The Cont^aest, in its relation to properly and to the 
people," oocupy respectively the nest two chapters; while no less 
important are the subjects of the concluding chapters of this book, 
which are, " The Conquest, in its relation to Oorernment ; to the 
church ; and to social life." The knotty subject of fendalism is 
nnravelled; the origin and early history of English jnrisprudeaee 
satisfactoriiy traced; the moral and religious state of society 
depicted; tne good and evil resatting from the Conquest fairly 
stated ; and I^id Macaulay's beautiful and elaborate, thougn 
partial, and therefore defective, account of the Normans carefiillT 
taken to pieces, and shown to be as incorrect as it is highly coloOTM 
and eulogistic. It was said of Thomas Fuller, that a pun was the 
Cleopatra for which he lost the world, and was content to lose it: 
and we fear that, with equal propriety, it may be said of Lord 
Macanlay, that antithesis is the Cleopatra for whiph he sacrifieM 
truth, and is content to sacriBco it. Pity it is, that a work of ao 
much ability and enduring splendour should be disfigured by eaek 
frequent and flagrant exaggerations. 

Dr. Taoghan is by no means disposed to take so favourable a 
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■view of the Gonqneit and its immediate resiilts for good npon the 
eovatij ; indeed, he ahowa pretty clesrlj that it was injnrioiiB to 
indoBtrj ; and, if we beliere, with ThomBOn, that 
" All is Iba f Lfl of indaslrj — 

Wb&M>r exaltB, embelliahes, 

And icDden life delightfal," 



Ve shaU Eot heaitate to pronoance in favour of the Doctor. Wo 
are reminded of Southey's remark upon the subject, " The 14'ormaii 
ooDqueet is the most momentous erent in EugUsh history, perbaps 
the most momentous in the Middle Ages. So severe a 



, except in the case of the Visigoths, inflicted on anr 
lUHion wmcn was not destroyed by it," The nuBeries of England 
eontinned during the reigns of the Conqueror's sons ; for it v 



when all Christendom was moved by the enthusiasm of the first 
tTOMide that the laud was scourged with the ferocious tyranny of 
"William Hufna, the progressive wickedness of whose nature was 
strongly described by a quaint writer, who said, that " never a 
night oame but he lay down a worse man than he rose ; and never 
a morning but he rose worse than he lay down." He died the 
death of a wild beast, transfixed with an arrow. But we must haste 
on : four out of the first six Norman kings possessed themselves of 
the sceptre by the law of the strong hand ; while the succession of 
John was usurpation, beginning in iraud and violence, and con- 
tinned in crime. Instead of the rale of succession being established 
Km a firm basis, there seems to have been little more than what 
b Boy calls 

" Ths good aid rnle, llie aimpls pUu, 

Thit thej ihoald Uke wbo btre tba power, 
And the7 ibonld kcop who cm." 
It may appear to some that this period of English annals is too 
remote, and the prominent characters in it are too dimly repre- 
sented, for us to feel that lively interest which is produced by the 
biojfraphical knowledge of historic personages ; yet the study of it 
is important, as showing the growth of the nation, and the steady 
and gradual process of the constitution. Our English constitution 
is, beyond question, less defined, and resting more upon tradition 
and precedent, than those which have been since established in 
Amenca and in iFrance. It was the growth of time, and not the 
result of sudden effort ; the work of many generations, and not of 
oti«. On all points connected with the constitutional and eccle- 
siastical history of this country, the great difSculty, until within 
the last few rears, has been to get a trustworthy guide. Very few 
have either the opportunity or inclination to ezamme for themselves 
the originals ; and^ therefore, it is with pleasure that we confidently 
recommend the woric now under notice to the thoughtful considera- 
Hon of our readers. We need scarcely add, that in the chapters 
respectively entitled, " iDtellectnal," " Political," and "Beligions 
life in England, from the death of Eing John to the accession of 
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Hnuy IV.," will be foond able and Inmad duMrtationa tm t)M 
"ifrngli.h Ikognage ; ChaaiMr, Engliah proae, the Univanitie*, tie 
great Charter and ita immediate efieola, the Irah Home of Com> 
moDS, the Parliament under Edward I., the Conditioii of the 
F«0^e, and the prawtk of Independence ; and, in the last chapter, 
the ^Doctor folly maintaioa hia right to be called the champion of 
"Wycliffe. 

The fifth, and condading book, ia reaerred for Hbe diacnarion d 
Hlb qneation of Lancaater v. Yoric, the Doctor presidiug aa judge 
withltia oanal impartiality. 
JlUttratiw TtaeUmg: or. PraeHoal BmU to Simdajt Sdool 

Iiat!iertimtJi«G>lleetionandUt«q[Ilbulratum: By Wiluax 

H. Gbohbs, of the Sunday School Unum. Sunday School XJnioDa 

M, Old Bailey, London. Price ed. 

A Tery intereatiug and able eaaay, on a subject of great impor- 
taooe to every praotical teadier; and we can eomuootiowly 
reoommend all soch to obtain and study it for thenuelTea. 
Z!l« yimth'i Magati»». ToL L New Series. Iiondon : Sondi^ 

School Union. Price 2a. 6d. 

Wi have been greatly pleaaed with the new ^irit which haa been 
inAiaed into thia old magaaine since it has passed into like hands of 
its present proprietors : and now that the nxunbera for the first half 
of this year are collected into a Tolome, we are atnick with the 
improrement in its appearance as well aa with the Taried and 
interesting character or its contents. 
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51. What sre the dimeoaioiiB and 
fiajucitiM of the Great EulcmP—S.U. 

Sa. Can mj of Jour reujfrs inform 

■Ls of ths origin of tbs term " Poet 

LiuimM," and wboi it wia fint gi'eo ? 

S. 

S3. What an the McUatt poblioa- 
tiraiB of Scotiaod, ginDg an accdnnt of 
thacnrnoteTcnlsof that kingdom ? — G. 

G4. It ia well to know, in IheH daja 
of ont-door preaching, whother the in- 
lerfanDce of tha police ia Iegall7 antho- 
rized, or merely asBmned.— Q. E. O. 

ES. WilJ anf of jonr correepoDdeDta 
infiirm mo of Iha origin of the pm- 
dtlnmf— G. H. E G. 

S6. Wm aom* fiianda gita ma the 



origin of the phiaaa, " Aciwrdlag ta 

Cockarr— M. T, 

57. Then is an annual CQihan In 
Aahton- under- Ljne, familiarly kiMWn 
aa the -' Biding ol the Black Lad,*— can 
any of jonr readera gin me am ia- 
formation reapectin^ ita origiaP — A. 0. 

58. Will any of iha nomaraiu raadM 
of tha Ctmftvi<ernaJu< infomi me wba> 
tber hutory bears as; teatimony t> 
corrotwratB tiia tmth of those aocoaita 
eontaiued in the New Testament i» 
specting the miraclea of Jeana and hi* 



of the gravea, and raaorrection a 
appearaeoe of many of tha bodha ti Iha 
aainta, &«.— DotUTKL i 
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40. FnemoKmry. — In aiumr to 
■joat eomipODdsnt " C." in foar lut 
Bmnber, I b^ to bb; tbut t. definitian 
of PreanBioDiy caniMt ba conTejed in 
% ainipl* puagnph, moeh Itsa tbe 
"origia anl t^loiyaf tbe fnlarsitj." 
I wUI, howsror, giie him ■ riiort rsplf 
vhioh ou; tttMj lum ttut tb< eciuiee 
of FnaouwHUir U ndthsr im^iu doi 
■npetUitiani. Franuwai?, thcD, hM 



the bnilding of Sdomoa's 



i.,!., ita 



neret todetj, Koian that it« prinoipta 
and practice hare boon long bofore the 
irorla; sod it ia spociallf exempt &om 
the opMBtion of the laws relating to 
MCiet locieliea, bj Act of PuliuDMit. 
The odIj uoraoj oboat it ii in its rites 
•nd coremoniea, vhicb I can lunrs " C." 
wvndther abaard nor Pagui ; or bow, let 
me uk, could ire And tbe elite of tbe 
nobilitj of Eogland, modi less biahopi 
■od clerg jmea (ibe Utter el'peciiUf ve 
TOTf nanieronB) M-P^ aitd id fact, tbe 
best and moat iofliiential men in these 
lealnu, — for man; of them an Frae- 
Duauu, taking an aotiTC tnterett in the 
ooncenu cf Ibe Eratemitf, — attending, 
aod bang offican in, lodges, Ite., aa if 
tbe principles of the veneiBble onft 
were other than thoae of the best that 
could engage the attention of mankind. 
fteemasomj is nniiersai : go where jon 
mJI, jon wUl find a Freemasonj and if 
jOQ are also a membor of tlial frutemitf , 

anill tiad a biother's welcome and a 
ler'a assistance. How necessarj, 
then, to keep the ctaA select, ao tbat 
annorth; men naj not intmde tbem- 
mItcs into oui lodgea; and how necea- 
Mi; to Leap onr secret aigns from being 
smstitoted to noirratby enda bj the 
lUpoeitiiiD of what oar friend " C." is 
^eued to call an " awful oath." How 
man; lirea has the gripoC a Freenilson 
aot saTodl How maar inTalaaUa 
farrioBS have been tendBred at the 
nqiuiulioa of a pecnliar aignl Free- 



masons, then, bfong the gnardiana of 
anch ynloable pririlegH, hare no deairs 
to go proaeljtiiiog. Should Mr. "C." 
therefore, wish to join tbe aodety, ha 
will huve to take some pains to obt^ 
admission. — Anoi, Vidb, Tach. 

Tbe origin and history of Freema- 
donr7 is a profoimd secret to all bnt 
those initiated into its mjsteries. Witk 
regard to tbe (AJeota of the ■ociet]', 
the^are rimplj thuer — To prorida an 
asjlnm for aged, infirm, or imporeciriMd 
membera of iJie brotherhood, and to 
benefit and assist each other in everf 
posuble shape and wi;, and ander aU 
i^rcnmatances. Aa an iiutance of this, 
an oScer in tbe British armj was when 
in the Crimea taken prisoner, and at 
once carried into Sebastopol, where b« 
woald have been eonsigned to the on- 
pleasant dangeooB of that fiirtreae, had 
be not made the secret sign to the 
Rnssian officer whose prisoner he was. 
Lnckilj, his captor wasaMasoD, and at 
once recognized in the Englishman • 
brother of the craft, lodged him in hta 
own qnarters till his exchange was 
efleoted and he was rslessed. With 
regard to tbe initiatorj rites, I can only 
saf tbat thsf are kept a secret, s« 
well as everjthing else connected witk 
the fratemitjj bnt I may remark that 
there is not an iota of Chriatianily M 



_.. . ^ I nonce on enter* 

ing the fratemitj is obliged to taka 
what is indeed an awlnl oath. Havii^ 
■ " " ' " qoaslJODa, permit 



lOTolun 
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inbjeot. The term Fnanaaonrf ii 
a comparatifelj modem name for the 
craa Up to the Utterend of tbe 17th 
century it was eompoaed entirely of 
arohitecti and brulden, bat immediate]; 
after that period it was thrown open to 
others besides these, and consequently, 
what was once Mssonry now beoam* 
/Viemasonry. At the bnilding of tba 
tnnple by King Solomon the csdara tob* 
need in that stmctnre were cnt down at 
Lebanon,andA«in>,*;iiiirs^»artsd^ owf 
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built tha •oimd cf u> aim tool wh oat 
hMidiait. Tlicuinu'kiMidniunbenua 
tiDght bj MUOD17, — btDcs iti lumB. 
It mif iDtereat xHns of your rudeia to 
bum Uut tbe nuteriala luad in tha 
comtnictioa at th* wcmd St. Panl'i 
Gubednl wan pat togatlxr bf nMuu 
of tliaM Mcrat WMtit and nnniban.— 

UlMWICUB. 

Tonr inqDinr " C." will obbun all 
tha infonnatioD ba raquiiaa rtapaMing 
Fnanuaoar; bom Eicbird Carlile's 
" HiDoal ^ Freamuoai7," which ma; 
b« procnrad through the madinm of an; 
bookMllar f« 3a. 6d. Thii book not 
oolj giTM all that ia known c< iu oiigin 
and u>tiir7,bDt ia ■ camfJala nielation 
of all ita forma and procndiogi, in and 
oat of Lodga, ambraclng all tbe most 



wcrat aign* and patawmdn, irhatanr 

FrMmuoni, from motiT«B of poJicj, mq 
aaaart to ths contrarj. Your inqnini 
" C ," will find bia inapidaiiB napeetlnf 
tho pacnliar cbaraoteiiadca of Frae- . 
maaonrj bat loo tm*. — K*ppa. 

47. Poor SHubnU m SBOtIimd.—l 
bcliora thin ia DO fond is coniMction 
with eitber of tha chotchea joa naau 
which hai for ita abj«cC tha astwt- 
ana of. poor aladanta. So far aa tbe 
oharth«>ar«aoncanied,thestadmtDin(t 
bear tha eipanaes of tbe whole cdlegi 



ricalnm (whici 






jeare in Scollaod) himself; the fee* of 
the Dirinitj Hall, bowarer, an pud hj 
the Pnabytarr to which Hie atodant 



;^e %apc. 



OUGHT THE LEGISLATUKE TO PREVENT MEDICAL HEN PBESCBS. 

IKGORADMINlSTEKINa UEDICINE TO THEIR RELATIONS OS 

FRIENDS ? 

•0, the entira ouiBdaDoe of (be com- 

The madical pcofeamon on|;bt to oack 
le^sUtin raatiictioii, &om t)» prineipla 
of perianal hoDOor. CircnmaUDaa 
whieh are fuoiliar to the pnb^ mind 
render inch a step neoaasary, — lat.,ai 
a decluadaa of tbeir ntter detcatatiia 
of recent crimes; and, Snd., to rciaaCala 
and increaae the wavering confidanoltf 
the public in tbe monl rectitnde tf the 
pToreBnon.~-Nn(o MB impiiiib u.- 

A rich mao maj die, learinf Ui 
wealth to a dialant relatiTe; a manr 
ralatJTB maj oonceiTe himself to be ii- 
JDied thereby; hatred ia engendand in 
brcaat, u)d, boing of a Tindictiva 
diBpoeitioD, be pm«iea a BTatam bf 
which bis rebitive beooniea bu TkHia, 
and he obtaina the wealth,- ha itM- 
minea upon entering the medical ft*- 
feaaiim ; be enten npon the comM <f 
Deeeeaat; Btudf,- be ia admitted to ina> 
tieai he locatse himaelf near hit tfat 
nlatife; be obtuna hia patrcauM tei 



A madieal man ihoald be freed inon 
tiie temptation to do wn»g to faia rela- 
tina and friende, beeanae of tbe many 
opportniiities hii proftadon aSbrdi for 
the ■dminiatntion of poiana, witbont 
expoaniB to that euapidon which wonld 
attach to Don-pnfeaaioDal poiaooera. 
The legielatnre alone can produce thia 
freedom from temptation; the well-being 
of Bocielj and the honour of tbe pn>- 
fMaion, Iherefon, demand l^ialative 
Interferauce. — ArxPH. 

Tbe adminiatration of medicine by a 
fiiendoi nlalira aboald be made^irmiil 
Jbeie aTideuce of intention to poison 
by legialatin enactment; tin public 
morale and aafaty demanda tfaie. — 

Tbt legialatnn ought to pnbilnt, 
bacaaae it is ita duty to goiud tbe 
tnonleof eocial life; snd aalhemedioal 
profeauon occupies euch an important 
peaition in the eocial atate, it ia of 
paramount importance for tbe State to 
•aoara for it, as &i u legislation oan do 



inflnMiGe in the ext«nrioD of bis piK- 
tice; ^iaJ live in the cloMSt Intinuj; 
thej an bosom frinnda ; bat tb< fell 
fBifott lit lh« iDJnnd ona ii nltntleselj 
pnnnnd : opportunity oSera ; p<H«OD o{ 
ft fljov DAtnTe is HdminiHterad pro&fl- 
rioiMlljj after * lingering illnau the 
rich Dun diet, and be ia orried to bis 
hog boma ; the oertificiU of hia dulh 
ia giTCD by hia enrions poiaonar, 
by meana of a will concocted imn 
ately before his ricCim's death, obtains 
pOBKsaion of all his wealth, and ridta 
aj^iarentfyat ease throogh the remainder 
rfhia life, ntisnspected and nnpnaiahed 
V maofcind. Snclt fearful poe^biliUs 
aboold, Id a rightly oonatitated society. 
bt proiided agiinat bj the municipal 
law, profaibiting medical men ■dminia- 
tering or pieaeribing medicines for i 
MTta or friends, becaose of thia post. 
bility— they may be intdhated in their 
death.— Neko. 

Petaoos having an interest in anotber'a 
life, by meana of life asaaranca, have b 
earns the victims of prDfessional poiso: 
ing.and a systematic conrae of poisoning 
hsabee&daTeh)ped,to thaiajmyof aaeh 
TBlmhla inatitationa, and the aaorifice of 
homad life, thus mdering life hazar- 
dooa, and tba itatnllty of Ufe aasaranee 
nwlsllna more pracarions, to the damage 
of lh«e depaodiDg nponthem forfntare 
IblBliiKnt of their claims of an hooonr- 
•bla natnrg; hence it ia a Srst daCy of 
tbe Stale to nunond with diffienitiea 
madieal pdaonings bg prohibitiaa. — 

REaanvH. 

Tlio qoaatioD is so peculiar, that wa 
bare CDdaaTonred to find ont a reason for 
its appearance. We preanme Smethont 
baa lud B "finger iu the pie,' and that 
the kte ease of poiaoning a " lelatiTa, 
or a friand," baa dictated the Tapia, 
We therefore tajce the negatita side in 
tU* debats, for w« ooniidei it puta all 
"ttdiral men on an Hoal and unfa- 
ToimbleGioliitg. In shot, the qneatiDa 
an^aaea that aU gantlamen of the 
madieal pcofaaaion an oapable of being 
flil^ tt pcssming "their rdatires or 
(mods," if tbc^ luTa the chancs. In 

TOL. U. X 
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this light we Tiew it, and therefore beg 
to advise the l^ialstnre not to attempt 
sach a prohibition as oar Tcpie speaks 
of.— Beta. 

A lnw to prohibit medical men firom 
prescribing or administering medicine 
to their relatitea or friends would, in 
my opinion, be highly impiactie^le. 
MatteiB hare scarcely come to adch a 
climax that the legislatnre should pro- 
bibit the whole medical profession froD) 
prescribing medidne to their frienda. 
If it conld bo proved that medical men 
were pcasonine, or even attempting to 
poison their friends by wholeisale, for 
the sake of gain, than we might diseaas 
the sdviBsbility of the establishment of 
aoch a law ; bnt at present I am entirely 
at a loss to coi^'eotare what can even 
have suggested snch a question. It 
cannot, anrely, be in consequence itf 
wliat transpired on the trial of Dr. 
Smethnrst before Chief Baron Pollock, 
for the murder of Isabella Bankes. It 
cannot be m consequenoa of this caae, 
far upon that oocadon there was really 
no evidence to prove that arsenic had 
ever bean administered, or even ever 
been in the possenjon of the prisoner, 
and, moat asauiedly, none was found in 
tba body of the deceaaed. As to the 
testimony of Dr. Taylor on the trial, I 
cao scarcely place any reliance in a 
medical man who could maka anch a 
mistake, or, more properly apaaking, 
blunder, aa he admitted he did in tcating 
the contcnta of tbe evaonations. It 
was sueh a blander that, had the oon>- 
aei's inqneet been the Snal decinon in 
the case, Dr. Smethnrst wosid bava 
been consigned to the scafiold, in eim- 
sequencs of it. Besides, such a law 
would be an infringement upon the 
rights and liberties a medical men, as 
k^viduals. Therefore, oatil it oan be 
condnuvely proved that medical men in 
general use tbe privilege of prescribing 
medicines to th^ Mends and relations, 
to the detriment of the patint, I see no 
nason why the legislatnn shanld at all 
interfere to alter the present state of 
things.— T. D. K. 

There an "blaek Aetp,' nnfortu- 



mM;, Id trnj pniftHloii, bnt, tup^nlj , 
tbaj an ferj f«ir in coiapariuD of Ihc 
lu^ namtw of penona who are n- 
BpecUbte and tirutircrthj. It wonld 
M unflur, Uivrefora, to make a Uir 
which voald oparUe pngndidsllj 
kfninct th< Dutoj, on uooont of the 
fnr. Thii qntttion is, nthar, dm of 
tboM which, aa I think, rooat of n««a- 
ittj b< left to th< diuretloD of nUtiTai 
■Dd frimda. It is to be hopad thit tii* 
Smttlmrit caw wilt ha a BotScisnt 
BiDtioa to the public geoenllj, ud pnC 
thsm on their gnard in fhtun. Than 
ara indindnala who !tacj thit ojf 
tbiuKS can ba pat to rights bj Act* of 
ParliamcDt. 1 coDeidn, howsrer, th>t 
ttatDtn are, like lomi other thinj^ 
aioellcDt whoD **{a Ihair platXj" and 
that much judgment uid discretion 
■hoold at all timea bo eierdwd. aa to 
what reallj is, and what reallj is not, a 
tubject for the interfeience of the legis- 
latnre. Beudea, " lo prohibit," woald 
lake sway one of the greateat bles^Dga 
which at preatnt aiiats, nsmatr, — 
madical aaustance nadr at hand, in 
the caaaa of sudden illneaa, eepeoiallj 
in countT7 placte. After due oon- 
tddention, therafbra, I eipran myadf 
as entiral; ofpeied to tha affhinatwe 
?iew of tiiis anbject, beiiering it to be 
aufkir, inoonaiitaut, and, bejond all, ab- 
mrdlf Brlritrai7.— R. D. R. 

1 aiD St a losi to dieooTer any argu- 
mania in favonr of the affirmative aide 
of the qnery. To daraiop the snbject 
fhllj, leqniras more space than can be 
aaalgned to the Bubjeot, bat I will 
endeaTour to condenH ttia matlor aa 
Beatlj aa paaaible. 

In the first inetanoe, we ninat advert 
to the uatura of tha legislatjte body, 
whose fnnctione coniiat in the fiamiog 
of laws cslculated to benefit the pnbtic. 
Shanld any enactmenlabe at{«mpted ou 
ttue Biibjeot, I Bnitniae the great«at 
hoitility would be denH)natntt«d in de- 
bate, which, DO doubt, would Icimiiuta 
nnanoceasfnlly. Before any measuTe 
can reoaiTa the saootiou of Parliament, 
and the final seat of approrsl of the 
Eorraeigu, it has to pais many stages of 



!u*eit[|^OD daring iti onkal ia that 
aiKniblj ; and theaa iMin; the uirari- 
able praUminary measnrea of •etdamenl, 
it ia my sealed ojnnian that all *t> 
tempta to reth-ict the DpaTationa of 
prof ea a io nal men would prove abottive, 
bat, if MBMafal, injorioDa lo Uu wd- 
tare of the pablic at large. 

Saooodly, tf we advait to the propea* 
dtlea of human nature, we ahidl find 
that Qod infnaed, at lite time i^ oiaa- 
tioD, the teodeueiea rf love and respect 
between the difleroit memben itf oot 
&niily, be ttaatrelalieoahipof tbemigin 
of consangninity, <a affinity. The leKl- 
timate attributes of Datura, if ri^lly 
obeyed, revolt at all attemi^ to injare 
or deebny the life of a loved nIalicB. 
Although there are such miMistart aa 
a " Smethniat" in exiataice, y^ «e 
yiis article meeta the public eye, it ■> 
hoped he will Save aatiafied the rcquin- 
menta of the Jebo ofretalialioH, fay the 
forfeiture of hie life, as a holy awawalo 
to the publio surronnding him. Th> 
psadty of these instsnoea conalilatti 
no warrauty to attempt to prealode tht 
akilfnl pnotiliimer from admimstanng 
to, or prenribing for, a rdatiTe « 
friend, perhaps at a oriticsl moaiHi^ 
whan no other assistanoa can ba ob- 
taiDod, and, perhaps, delay wenld be 
pregnant with folal resnlls. Ghonli 
any attempts, as sbove, obtain legal 
currency, poadventure through leetniB^ 
Mn per cent, of the pt^olatioa would ba 
eacrificed to save one. I am perifaefly 
consdoni that the unnatural imam <■ 
human pasaions are traoeabie to tha 
primiUve agaa, but the remedy tnbena 
in the tnaaorea cf rfj&KaaenC lalhar 
Uian in those of prohibition. — S. f. % 

Of the learned profesuauB, tha mefi- 



cal c 






respect and eataam. The nno at ei 
tatioua benevolence of il> memben hi 
well entitlsd them to that eaoBdam 
which is always accorded tham, a> 
which thay have ao seidom aboBl 
Vhile the kind i^ccs of the miiiM 
are generally confined to worda, aid fl 
barriatei'B aid nniBt ever be [Teoedid h 
hi* tat, the phynoian'a part ia. "at 



wndibntdMdt;" tMrdoMfhs^tiqiutte 
(rf lua pnAuion pennit him to oonBidsr 
till' probability — or aonwtiaiM the tn- 
prabalilitir — of bil Mrrieea bdog : 

To propow, thai, a nwunrs mch 
H Bpokm of bate, is to oflbr to tbis cli 
ths gmlMt inanlt, withont tiig (lightut 
rtaaoo, be tt cumot lorol; b« bccaiue 
Paimn u belierod to have tomed his 
profauional kDODledge to the baseat 
lua, and Smetbimt ii napectM' 
faBTiDfE dona so, that tha whole bodj of 
tnadieal men is to ba branded aa nn- 
worthj of tnist. If tfarir knoirlsdf>« of 
to^ealof^ dinoUd Ptitatr and f 
thnrat in oonnniCtiDg thnr supposed 
dseda, it ninst be bone in mind that it 
wu medical evidenoa which prineipallj 
led to tbeir coaviotiDn. Tha prqfation 
Biriilj TuulicaCed itself, and threw book 
Ibe dor apoD the men whose names 
ba*e been readered odiona. 

This propoefld meaann, howerer, 
tPOuld not be ^ ang practical atilits- 
It wonld marelj neeeasitate the aeleo- 
tuHi of another Tehicle tban medicine 
far eoDTeTing the poison — for instance, 
fbod, or, as has toroetimes been used, 
■Ri£ ShoQld a friend meet wilh an 
■oeidant, or be attacked by sndden ill- 
ness, or ahontd his own family paitake 
of pinaonons .^oi^ serred up to table 
by some iinorant cook, the medical man 
ironld be legally ferbiden to adminiatar 
■ ranedy, even to his dearest friends. 
In inch a oaas tie lav would bt adead 
leHerw-Jt would bediar^arded. Finally, 
to pranat a medical man from attend- 
ing hla relatiTas or intimate frianda pro- 
flMsieoally is to deprive these friends of 
the serrjces of the person likely to be 
beat qoolifled to prescribe for them, 
aince, it is reasonable to expect, that he 
would ba well acquainted with their 
iiabita, conatitotioD, general health, 
ftrmer troobles, &o., a perfect know- 
ledge of which matten is of great im- 
portance to guide a physidan in forming 
an opinion r^rding a patient's trouble, 
■a mil ai in properly Inatiag it. — 
Nona. 

What hare tha medical ptcfesuon 
done that tha " Upslatute " should be 
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called npn la p««a a law pnbUnling 

them from prescribing or administering 
medicine to thor rdativea or friends? 
Some of tbem may, s« in every other 
class of the commnnlty, haia committed 
breachee of the orimuiaJ and moral lav, 
bat tluae breaches ore neither bo nnma- 
nma nor so clear as to warrant the 
' legislature' to interfere, and by that 
interference to deprive the whole medi- 
cal prcfestion of the power of prescrib- 
ing or adounistcring medicine to thor 
relatives or friends. Haa the crime of 
poisoning those they profess to love and 
respect beoome ec notorioos t Are the 
facta so numerous, and the crime of so 
frequent ocouireoce, that nothing can 
save the medical profesuon from b^ 
coming the destroyers of their relatives 
or tiiimds on a Urge scale but an act of 
the "legislature"? Have they SDuk 
solow as moral beings, and as a profea- 
sion, that they diaiegard alike the sacred 
bond of friendship and the closer ties of 
consanguinity? Doee the friend of 
the medical jmstitiunm already look 
with jealoDB eyes on him, and his rela- 
tione watch with fluspioion the soothing 
poison administered by the hand of a 
hiulnnd or a brother? " Confidencels 
the seal npoQ the bond of friendship, 
enapieion cancels it." Is the deed of a 
Palmer to cancel the whole confidence 
hitherto reposed by frienda in the medi- 
caj prsctitioier? Orlhatofa ^nethnrst 
to cause thcee in the closer relationship 
of blood to forego their care and skilly 
and who have ^ble oarsi npon tlieir 
confidNwe ? The proofa are too few, 
and the daima are too many; the 
hooonr of a noble professioa ia at stske, 
a profeoaion that baa given fewer ex- 
amples of crime than any who lay claim 
to the name oF learned. And for the 
" Ic^ielature " to abut them oat from 
their noblest field of acUon, woald bs 
both unjust and cruel, It appears that 
this age has a particular love for legal 
enactments; the arm of the law in tha 
eyes of aome ia considered the only it 
and proper governor. Are ^are a few 
oases of death per year throngh intem- 
peruce in the ose of spiritnotw drink? 
Straightway we have a seotian tl Of 
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peoi^t duDocing fir » \tp} enactment 
to kbol'uh ths attin "Uqoor traSc' 
Doea a m«di«al [notiHoiwi prawn bii 
rqHit«d frisod, or his illsgidiT miiai 
waaT W« an called upon to d«cide 
wbcther the medicsal profeulon oagbt 
not to be probibited from adminiaUrmg 
medidDe to thtir nla^TM and friends. 
We nuf jet expect to bur of the 
" legiahtim" being oiled on to prohibit 
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tbe HM of mors, became I 
oommitud nikide while ahaTing. L«- 
giiUtire enactmeati are for the purpcte 
of aocnring the grcalert unomit of Kood 
for the greatest nombcr, not to coeree 
the manj, and deprire them of the 
power of doiDg good, beeauea a few 
have diaregaided and set at ncmght the 
laws <f God and mu;.—D. R. B. 
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It )a with the deepeet regret ws 
■woDce the death of the Bight Hon. Sr 
Jamea Stephen, K.C.B., which took 
plaoe at Cobleiitz, in faia Slst jei 
He was bonoored and belorcd for L 
ripe knowledge in hietnricsl and eccle- 
aiaaUcal subjects, and hie nibanit]> and 
kindneaa to ilL He will be m ' 
missed at Cambridge, where he 1 
the appdntraent of FtiAuot a( Uodem 
Hiatorr. 

Wb have recured on this eolgect the 
fijllowlng oommuoicatiOT, which will be 



TotA€Ediloro/tAtBTititkCoaln}- 

vertialitl. 
&, — In MOimon with aToij large sec- 
tion «r the reading pnblie,Ibeard of the 
deoeaaeof the Bt. Hen. Sir JanMB Ste- 
phen, Professor of Histor; in Cambridge 
UniTnraitj, with great regret Bt bis 
death the world lias been deprived of ano- 
therofiti intellectual giinla. Nogrealer 
haa been left behind. His eitensii 
research, hia ripe jndgment, his ra 
candour, the wealth of bis imaginatio , 
the richness and pernpicnit^ of bia 
s^ls,bis Christian prindple, — all com- 
bined to place him in the foremost rank 
of the centnrj'e authors. The eloqnent 
TaIce,towhicb bo mauj were accustomed 
to listen aa to an oracle, is now silent. 
The band which penned such glowing 
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laboncB,- but the noble tbonghte which 
that Toke uttered, and which that band 
cwmmitted to paper, will live in the 
hearta and brains of those wbo beard 
and of those wbo read them for gene- 
It ii not my intentiMi, however, to 



ooonpy 70or ipaoa with anj lengtbotsd 
renurks on the merita of Sii Jdtnea 
Suphen, either aa a man or aa an au- 
thor, but simply U> give the mJos of 
your able Periodical an iilostntko of 
hi 9 rarekindliness, and of his ^dinesate 
assist alt aspiianta in the same path up 
which ha himself so pereeveringly asd 
sncceasfally climbed. Some eighteoi 
months ago 1 detennioed to make a ays- 
temaUe study of the History cf Einbod. 
At the outset, however, I found mysdf 
much puziled aa to the best method tt 
BO doing. I also eiperieneed moot 
difficglty in the cbtace of aothon for 
study. The reading of a thiid-rale or 
untrnthfol book pranced two evil rs- 
solta. It generated false ideas, and 
ihereftire gave much to Mdeani, and 
also wasted valoable tima. In thia 
strait, I determioed to apply t« Sit 
Jamea Stephen, with whose wo^ I 
was familiar, and of whose genial di»- 
poBition 1 had heard mnch. The anV 
joined letter was the reeolt itf my an£- 
cation. It requires no commat from 
me. And my purpose in thus fbrwardiag 
it to yon, Sir, is that through the mediaiB 
of the exteDsive circulation of the.firtl> 
iih CrmtnmeriiaUiit, the snggeat»i> it 
coatains may be made avulable to many 
other Btadtnts of history, who, lib 
myself, for lack of soch snggeations, an 
losing moch labour and time. — I av, 
Sir, yonrs lespectfnlly, T. B. 

Lkttbb or Sib Jaibbs SrHmu. 

(Cqpj.) 

S9, Wa&ounu TVmw, 

London, STM Jfi^, IKU. 

Sir,— Tour letter (€ the 31M iMt 



bai li««n fbnruSsd from Cambridge to 
IDB i.t tbis plus. I tuD relaclaut to 
Inva it caBiuvcred, bat it ia impoaajble 
for ma to retam aoj BsCisiactoTy an- 
■w«r to the quMtioua yon propose to me* 
The oontae of stodj which anj man 
ought to par«ne upon 1U17 sabject mn»t 
dspend apon a mi^titDde of consident- 
tiona, which eaD be rightlj estimated 
on] J bj tbose to whom be ia iatimatelj 
ud pemmallj known, md who can 
fontall, with Boms confideoee, what 
nsonrces will be withm bis ceitch, what 
stock of prerioos kaonledge he will be 
able to bring to the pmpoaed course of 
reading, and with what habita of mind 
bo will be able to puraua it. Addreea- 

of Decesutj confina mjeelf to a rerj 
fvw anggeadDDs, which 1 fesi will ba 
too vagne and general to be of any real 

Tie hiatoiT of England is dbubII; 
Donsidered aa corapoaed of several dis- 
tinct eiaa, aocb aa those of tba Saion, 
tha Narman, the Flanlagenet, the Tndor, 
the Stuart, and the Brunswick inon- 
archa. It is conrenient to begin by 
reading them all in aeqnence in eome 
oompendioaa History of Kngland. aa, 
fbr example, that which was published 
in Dr. Lardner's librarj-, which luuallj 
beaiH the name of Sir James Hackio- 
tosh. Bj rnnniog ripidJj over such a 
book, jon might fix in ;onr mind a 
gmersJ outline or skeleton map of the 
■otire course of events, which joo would 
thMi proceed la investiiiate more closelj. 
With that Tiew, I would have jon atudj 
MOb of the sacoessive eraa which I have 
mentioDed apart from the rest. For 

melect some one principal guide; aa, for 
example, Sharon Turner for the Saion 
period; Tbieny for the Norman period; 
Lord Lyttleton for the rngn of Henry 
IL;Idr. HaUam fbr the later Planta. 
smets; Hr. Fronde's yet incomplete 
book ^r the Tudors; Dr. Vangban's 
book for the hiitory t^lha Stuarta; Lord 
HacaaUy for the rragn of William III. ; 
and Lord Mahen fiir tha Brunswick dy- 
uaaty: with such a central authority for 
* period, JOO might, while 
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clinging to that centra, range right and 
left in quest of all information within 
jour reach by which it could be ei- 
pluned, correcled, or illnatrated. Tha 
central bock would thns beoome a main 
stem, round it hicb whatever else yoo 
migbt collect would cluster, and would 
became a species of index to whatever 
collateral learmng yon might gather. 
Yon might thus gain or strengthen Uia 
invaluable habit of at onc« diverulj- 
mg and concentrating yoDtthooghU. 

I wonld have you avoid paasing 
hastily from one era to another. 
Dwell on each in torn, until yon have 
maatered, so ^ aa yo«r leisure will 
allow, whatever it is most important 
for yon to know respecting it. 

With that view, I wonld advise yon 
always to read with a pen in jour 
hand, no^g down, aa they present 
themaelves, what are the main queslianB 
in cbronologj, of geography, of gene- 
alogy, and of constitnticoal law or naag* 
to which each succaasiTe era maj give 
birth, adding some brief inlimations of 
tba right answers to them. Then I 
wonld advise jou to read what jon can 
of the Uturature, especially of the 
memoirs, tbe poetry, and the biography, 
of the times with which you were on- 
gaged. It would be well 10 make your- 
self at the same time acquainted, bj 
the aid of Lodge's portiails, and such 
like collections, with the connlenanoea 
of the persons of whom yon were read- 
ing; utd lo visit, when opportunity 
served, any remarkable historical 
•cenea connected with those times. 
There an even many English plays 
(and, in the last two centuries, some 
romancea) which throw ■ great light on 
the national hiaKvj. 

I mention Iheae things, beeause tbsj 
have all in common the advantage that 
they wonld engage your imagination in 
BupporC of your atndies, and would 
greatly aid joor mnnorj in recalling 
and appropriating the &nitg of them. 
' '' '1, 1 fear that moat of na seek fiir 
' nothing in oni lightar 
■ This 
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tInllHHtwinitiBgbMlain anrkngiuge 
•re th« mitingi of Tbomu Fnllsr and 
of Da Fix. Bat if jon lud tham 
mtnlj for amoMmeaC, joa miu half 
tbsir power of amtuiDg. Bttd Foliar 
aailloatntlTC of the spirit of the Core- 
Dintera uid tha Caviiiars ; or Da Foe, aa 
throwing hght on the reigni of Wil- 
liam III. and of Qneen Anne; and the 
hnmonr bee»mw inooniparablj more 
riob, and tha oornedj mora drolL So 
Shakeapeiie, althoagh belonging (o all 
lands and all agai, baa ^et so pecnliai a 
ralaticm to England in tha nagaa of 
EliikbMh and of JamM, that ndlber ha 
DOT the historians of thoaa dmea can ba 
antirelf daUchgd from each other, 
without a >eriaiia vrejadiaa both to him 
and to ibeiD. " Hudibras," which is as 
weariaome aa it ia witt;, if you read it 
■part from the storj of the cItU wan, 
beeomts fiill of life and intemt when 
raid in eonneotion with thamj and 
Dijden's " Sadrrn," though anparior to 
U17 other satirical poali? which the 
world pDSBeBBes,li)aa mora than half tbnr 
meaning, nnlesa joa ait down to read 
them with a mind fall of the etrsnee 
ohiractars and iaddanli which made 
their appearance soon after tha Besto- 
ntion. It Mcms to me that an £□- 
gliabman. who known no language bnt 
lusowD, maj become, in a perfectly jnat 
sansaof thewori, n learned man, eimply 
by Btndying tha political and militai? 
hialory of his conntrj aa illuatrating, 
and as illustrated by, tba literatue of bis 
Conntry, if yon nsderstand the word 
Uteritun aa comprising thewhole aeries 
of the immortal books which have been 
written in the langnag* of England. 
By proceeding etedfaetly and patiently 
from one era to another, making at each 
era one good history of it, — a nneleoa 
round which to gather, and with whicli 
to unite whatever illnstrsliTe litcraCnre 
that era has bequeathed to ns, — i dili- 
gent man, even though not master of 
very mnch leianre, might accnmolate a 
masB of knowledge applicable to all 
the great purpvaes of life, snch a* ie 
bnt rarely acnunolated by tha achoUn 
of whose learning fame speaks tbo moat 
i^j . T. J. _i, .!.._ ^ Bnprema 



loudly. To do all ihia ii 



^ w, a man nnut, lodead, be p&ai 
with powsta of no ordinary kiiii Bot 
though ttn, indeed, of u* are able Ihu to 
make tha history of our land tha JntM 
and the index to a field of learning ooai- 
nwnanrata with all the great literaUm 
of our land, yet any one may do thia to 
some extent, and according to tfaa mea- 
sure of his own capacity J and whoever, 
according to that msanre, accompUahss 
thtt laak, will have h^d tha iinmoisabla 
fininda(ioiiofnincbwiid(iia,aodaf mnch 
blamelaaa eqioymaDt. 

1 am, Sur, your &itbliil lerruit, 
Jamu SnpHBi. 

Tbe Gannalii of CooMantiH^ are 
gung to erect a moranMnt to Air"— '^ 
Ton Humboldt, in eonneotioa witb i^iob 
a museum, library, and reading nxo, 
will be eatahliahed, he the benaSt of tba 
late pbiloaopher's ootrntrymen living at 
CoDBtantiiiopla. 

A new BIS in cheap jonrDaliam' has 
commenced with the pnhticaUim <d 
" Everybody'a Jonmal," wbieh ia la 
appear weekly, price thno-balf-pcooe. 

Kew York papers mention tbe report 
that Alfred Teonyacoi CMIonfdalea a 
tonr to tha United States during the 

An undertaking, under the name of 
the Londm Arabic Literary Fud, of 
an edncationai and civilizing lendtDcy, 
for tbe many milliras speaking the 
Arabic longne, is being started in 
London by a Syrian gentleman namid 
Aataains Amenney. 

Mr. W. Djce, RA, baa iMeiTed tbe 
Erst prize uf JEfiO at Ibe Liverpgol 
Academy Eihibilion, ibr bis pwtnre of 
the Giood Shepherd. 

Signer Costa ia nnderatood to be ea- 
gagedioeompoaingBneworabmo. The 



rativea of Inventon and Discovers a 
Science and the Uiefiil Arta," to ba 
illuatrated by engravings. 

Thb Housb ofLohsiuii akd Oo. 
— The retirement of Mr. Bnw^ and 
tbe death of a fermer partner, Mr. 
Oime.bave naturally direetad attestita 
to Uiis, with one ezceptiai, tb* oldest 
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hooM in th« tnds in LomlaD. Like 
some of onr other irell-known ioati- 
tntlinu, ita nigin is kiat in ohBciiriCf, 
although, nnliks iat,ay ot th«in, we tn 
Ma to trftco ths founder, or, it tay 
rat«, the fint of the dynutj, in the 
panon of Mr. Thooiu LongmuL Whea 
iha honae comaiHiMil borioasswe knoir 
not; tbe flrat that ve Sod tbe aaxna is 
on the title pige of a book pnbUshed ia 
1735, ftt whioh time tbe ngn of the 
boDM ma tbe " Ship." Perhaps do- 
thing has tended mora toraiae the honse 
to its prseeot poaition than the fiv 
adopted by the prinoipsls, of iDtrodncing 
fresh blood ttom time to time. — a pUa 
which waa eanied oat bf tbe intro- 
dnctjon af Hr. B«s, Ifr. Orme, Mr. 
Brown, and in 1824, when Mr. Green, 
wIm) had been apprenCioed in I80T, 
bftcama a partner. This gentleman, 
who has had charge of the conntr; 
'" "' ' 'l tbe onlj 



and Green. Mr. Koberts, another geo- 
tlemaD, who was apprendoed in the 
booao in 18S6. and who for many ^ura 
repreunted it in the coontrj, was, in 
1896, receiTed into partaerghip. The 
inn now trade under tbe name of Long- 
man, Green, Longman, and Roberta. 

Heaars.Bontledge and Co. will ahortly 
re-iaane the Std. edidoni of the dra- 
nutiata, pnbliahed by the tale Hr. 
UozoD, which aeries thej hsTO recently 
pturohased. 

Hr. Dieken^a atar;, aeciirsd b; tbe 
Jfea Ttrh Ltdger, appear* at last in 
that jonraal, aoder the title of " Hnnted 
Down," a tale illaatratiTe of life aa- 
■nTBDee. OtAj a small portion appeara 
each week, as the p^letor's ol^ect, of 
oMusa, is to make it last as long as 
prarible, to -repay him the thonund 
poonds be ia said to hare gtTen Ear the 

Tbe death of Leigh Ennt has nn- 
looeed the last tie which oonneoted the 
y ea e nt with the paat lurob of diatin- 
gnished num. Bfron, Shellcf, Eeata, 
Lamb, Haslitt, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Soathey, Scot^ Uooie, and JeSby,— 



A collectini of ^oblen 
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thepaoDingand not ioappropriala 
title of " Cheis-Qnte'' ia to be given. 

We glean some important literary 
intelligence from Heaus. Longman's 
" Notes on Books.* That enterprisiDg 
firm haa in preparation, an edition 3l 
"Lalla Rookh," by Tsnnial! a new 
edition of " Pilgrim's Progteaa," with a 
preface, by Bev. C. Kingsley. nith ISO 
illostrations; a book of emblems, en- 
tilled " Moral Emblems, from Jacob 
jid Robert Farley, with I 
, Adages, and Proverbs < 
Xationa;" a third edition oF the Ber. 
Canon Hoeelej's " Astro-Tbeotogy;' a 
new edition of Hr. McCnIloch's "Dic- 
tionary, Praclical, Theoretical, and 
Hiatoncsl, of Commerce, and Com- 
merdat Marigattoa," reriaed, and con- 
taining much additional information. 
Two Dew works on Mineralogy and 
Geology, by Mr. H. W. Brialow, F.fl.S. 
Tbe first will be entitled " A Glossary 
of Mineralogy," and the second, "A 
Glneaary of Bocks, Explanatory of theil 
StractmvaodCompoeition;" theaerenth 
Tolnme of Lord Bacon's works, editod 
by Messrs. Ellis, Spedding, and Heath, 
will be pablished thia month. The 
third and CDOcludiag rolnme of Captain 
Brialmont's " Life of the Dake of Wel- 
lington," translated, with addition! by 
tbe Rev. G. B. Qleig, M.A., is also in 
the press, and will take np the hiatory 
of tbe Duke Irom the Battle of Wa- 
wiU represent him'aa aa 



Charlea Kjngaley is, wB beu, engaged 
in the compoaitjon of a new norel, 
a bistorisal sabject (A mnch intoreaL 
This will be good news for his admireis, 
many of wliom will be glad, also, to 
learn that his portrut, by Havell, which 
wiB exMbitod at tbe Academy laat year, 
and was pronoanced bj all who kosir 
him to be an admirable likanaaa, ia in 
the hinda rf ths engnrar, with • new 
to ita --"'-' - 
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We laur float tbt Kntb tlut, before 
lesTinf Edinburgh, the Priocs of Wilg* 
dniTed to mark his neofEution of tba 
ftcilitiM *Sarded bim for glndj Kt tb« 
UEiiTsnitj, tai nqaeitvd to be ngisUnr 
w a atadrati and tbat the Bat. 0. F. 
Tamr, U.A^ wbo bu, since IBSS. 
■apgrinteHdnl tba stodies of hu RojbI 
Higbnan, will, opon bis Royal Highoesa 
leaTiDg Ealjrood, prerioiu to com- 
EUDdnK hia atodiM at Oirord, rstire 
tma lb« wrric* of tbe Prioce, and 
mnnie big parocbial daCi«s atBsctorof 
llkMahall, St. Jobn'i, Saffolk. 

Wtbin tbe present or precoding year, 
tbree fint-cla» Tory periodicals bave 
been started, and iO tbree are pro- 
spering. These an, " Bentlej'a Qdbt- 
terlj," a pnngent, eii-shilling period leal. 
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ts polltict, and said to be eondncted by 
Lord Robert Ceal; tbe "Univeiul 
Berietr," a montbly of at«ady and solid 
chiTicter} and tbe " Conatitntioaal," 
— more brilliant and TiTadone—etriving 
to do tbe work done of yore by 
Blackwood, ander Wilson, and Frase, 
nndet Magino. 

Tbe Tagui steamship, Captain Coak, 
arriTiiig at Sonthamptini from Lisbon 
on Che ISth nltimo, included among ber 
passengeia Mi. Alfred Teanyeon, the 
Poet Lureale. 

On tbe first of next inentb irill be 
published " HacMillan's MajEazioe," 
price la., edited by David Masion. 
Atale will be commenced in the first 
number by the antbor of 'Tom Brown's 
School Days." This promieea to be an 

Dr. Miobal, Professor of Aa'ronomy 
in tbe G'ssgon University, died on Mon- 
day aiteniDon, SepL 19tb, from con- 
geation of tbe brain. He was bum in 
1804. His father was a bookselier in 
Montrose, and Mr-Nichol'sSteC ventare 
in life «Bs as schoolmaster of Dan, in 
tbe nelgbbanrbood of that town, when 
be was only uileen years of age. He 
afterwards stndied for the churob, and 
was dnly licensed as a preacher. Liters 
tnie and science, hewerer, soon diTerted 
him into a conise more soitable to his 



varioos popular works a 
" The Ardiitecture of the HetTeas," 
" The Planetary System," " The Planet 
Neptane," &c; and by his lectorea oa 
tbe same class of sabjects he was the 
first to make the pablic bmiliar witli 
what is called the " Nebniar Hypotheajs. 

The kte George Biggs, Esq^ fir 
many yean bookieller asd pablisbcf, 
of 421, Strand, wbere he di^ on tlie 
S2nd of Uay last, has left pareonalt; to 
[be amomit of £70,000, which be hw 
charitably beqneathed to several Tain- 
able London literary instilatioiu, bo- 
sidee leiaciea to about 150 pemu, 
many of whom were contribntora to his 
periodical, " The Family Herald." 

Dr. C. J. Vsnghan haa indiiuttd 
his intention of reaigning the Head Has- 
terehip of Harrow School, which he has 
held for fifteen years. 

We are informed that the Meads ef 
the late WiUiun Thnlkeld Edwards, 
Esq. (whose obitnary we gave last 
month), contemplate pnblislmig a ro- 
Inme of " Poems and Remains, with a 
Mem<uri* we therefore eball not publish 
in these pages the eitncts re pro- 
mised, becaose onr firiends vill more 
highly priie them in the f«thocnning 
volume, which, jndging fnim what we 
bsTe onrselvei seen, will be a wortlrr 
memento of our late respected ftimd. 

A new montbiy is aunoonoed 6>r 
1860, Dodetthe editorship of Thacx- 

Ooldbkith's Saut Atibunt la " to 
let.'' 

Sir David Bnwater has beea ap- 
pointed to the PrincipaJsbip of Uh 
University of Edinbargh. 

G, L. Craik, Esq., Professor of Hk- 
tory and English Litaratore in Qoeai^ 
College, Belfast, has become a candidate 
for the Principelahip of SL Leonaid'B ia 
SL Andrew's, thus left vaeant. 

Mrs- Beecher Sttme has been ama 
time in London, engaged apon hs new 
tale, " The Uinister'B Wooing," and > 
residing at IB, Montague Street, SuanU 
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LOKD CUTE.— THE BEITISH EMHBE IN INDIA. 

Suocsas &Toan the peraiatent ; tmdCUvepoaieisedthat nnalMp- 
inp eno^ which oonstitates the chief chuttoteriatic of each muter 

" Sicth, tbt nnme of vieea. 
And nut ot action, nu a sCcMigar to fainu' 
Areot ma bat th.e lieginiiiDg of a snoceseioii of triomphs. lUan- 
taned by a few soldjen from Madras, aod aided bj the troops of 
Uorari Row, lie took the fort of Timery, fell upon a corps, headed by 
the Frenoh, despatched from Trichiuopolr to toe asaiatance of Chnnda 
Sahib — witii whom they had efifeotea a jaDcttoa — aod defeated 
it, gaining the treaanre chest of the rajat. Amee surrendered 
nnreaistingly ; and Conicreram, afler a brief struggle, was efiectn- 
ally reduoBd. The flush of glory in Olive's heart made him irn>niB. 
^le. and each additional vietoty acted aa a spur to hia zeal. 



■orone reatleaaneaa changed waTerera into allies, and his mdorai- 
UBle tptit wrested submission from each adTeraary. Covered with 
the renown of aneKampled coDqueata, he proceeded to Fort St. 
Bsrid to report progress and plan a f utnre. 

ft WM only, howerer, where the man of clear aim and deeiaiTe 
poliey directed action and compelled obedience, that matters pro- 
Itnxsed faronrably for British honour. Ginger and Moliammed 
Ah stilt remained cooped up in Trichinopoly, eSbrtlesB, and Chnnda 
Sahib had collected a new army, which Dupleii had reinforced with 
W formidable Frendi infantry, nnder Enropean leaders. After 
%iag waste the districts whose inhabitants were favourable to 
Mohammed Ali, thejajah attacked Poonamalce, and anooecded in 
deitroying it and the Faglish residences in its netgiibonrhood. 
^^n was Baked to meet him, did ao, and, after a keen oonbeat at 
Corerspak, totally routed the enemy. Elated with fheir hard-won 
nctory, Clire'aarmyon their homeward march oame within sight of 
^citj, recently erected byDupleix in commemoration of hia suocess 
infcnnding a Frenoh empire in India, and named by him the "City 
of Tictory." A lofty column, wi whose four sides it waa intended 
^ inscribe in different luiguagea an epigraph regarding the elories 
^od labonra of the French stateaman, was just reaching completion. 
. Cliye immediately resolTed npon the demolition of the boastful lie. 
I Thii was done, as an indication to India of the unehallengsble 
I hardihood of the British, of the futility of the French policy, and 
I w the real weakneas of the self-styled leading power. To Dupleis 
I J**** nndoubtedly throwing down a gage of battle, which it would 
I ''^haEardosa to accept and dangerous to reftiae. It oertaialy com- 
TuttedQwetooltiniatehoatilitieB, and made him sufficiently marked 
1 •* the antagoniat of the Dupleis poliey. He returned to Fort St. 
[ Wi- n.] r [1869. 
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DftTid imoppMed and notoucbed, liis work intended aceompliafaed, 
snd hia men entbiuiaitio for new adTentiirei. 

ClWe irag then nominated to eomtnand an attack apon the linca 
of the enem^ entrenched round Trichinopolj ; bat while ha -aw 
organiiiiig hiB force, andjuat ontbe point of marching, Major Iaw- 
renoe, hia superior — a brave, earefiilly bred, practical Boldkr— 

' arrived Irom England, anduiumed the leader^ipof the espedilaon. 
Chve unhesitatingly relinquished the nomination, and accepted* 
aubordinate position where he ought to have been first. Dutj don 
not BO much love place ai labour, and Clive was possessed of the 
fine ntilitarj instinct of subordinacy in the ranks, and indomit^ 
bilitv in action, ^o slight labour lay before the Engbsh foroea. 
Itichinopoly stands at the head of the delta of the Canreiy rirer. 
190 miles south-west of Madras. Its fort is placed on as iaolatod 
rock, which rises 600 feet above the allnvial expanse thtX Ika 
around. Cbunda Sahib and M. Law, commander of the Frendi 

. contingent, completely blockaded the fort and town, and the Brilidi 
required to besiege the besiegers. Law had established his head- 
quarters on Seringbam, an island formed by two branches of tbe 
Coloroon ; it is holy ground in a Hindoo's eye, and contains one of 
tiiemoatfamed pagodas of Southern India. Clive suggested that he, 
with half the British force, should occupy the village of SamiavivaB, 
right in the line of communication between Trichinopoly and Poadi- 
cheny, where Cupleii sat designing those webs of policy which his 
agents were not astute enough to work, and he was not brave eaoof^ 
to manage in person. Lawrence assented. Clive made a rapid dash 
upon the rajah's forces, broke their lines, and enabled Lawrence to 
effect an entrance into the beleaguered fort. He afterwards com- 
pletely effected bis design, but tuat munly throiif^ a somewhat 
melodramatic series of war incidents, iu which CUve was the leader. 
Samiaveran was the master position of the siege ; Dupleiz perceived 
this, and sent a relieving corps under M. d'Autauil ; Ctive resolved 
to intercept it ; D'Auteuil retreated to Uttalore, and Clive, intme- 
diately countermarching, regained liis quarters. Law heard of 
CUve's departure, and determined upon attacking the enfeebled 
encampment during the commander's absence, and aided t^ fbrij 
English deserters, under an Irish officer, proceeded to effect his pur- 
pose. Unaware of CUve's return, he led about 800 men towajyls tlic 
camp. The English sentinels challenged the advancing force, the 
des^-tcrs responded; they passed in; but their impatient haste 
defeated the success of the manmuvre. They fired at once onentw- 
One of their musket balls shatt«red the chest which Clive — snatch- 
ing a moment's rest after his long march— used as a pillow. He 
was instantly awake. Kuahiug amongst his men, be found them 
under arms, but entirely in ignorance of what had occurred. Clive, 
in a passion, flew upon the Irencb Sepoys, thinking they were his 
own, and scolded them in the confusion for their foUy, until one of 
them convinced him of his mistake by wounding him on the thigh. 
Unappalled by this unexpected apparition of aa armed enemy in the 
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very heart of his itrongliold, he called for an instant aunendtr 
from the foe ; a number yielded, and he gave them in charge of » 
baud of Sepoys of their omi party. Suddenly the mist olesred 
s<raj {tool nis Tiew; he divined the trick, and counter-plotted so 
-Muacwnsly, as to bold active hostilities in cheek till daylight broke, 
wEmi he gave deadly fight to the enemy. Paint with wie loss of 
blood, leaning upon the ahouldera of two of hia men, he ordered the 
action. One of the deeerters, fearful of the evil upshot of th« 
etsploit, £red at Clire, but missing his mark, killed one of Clire's 
sapporters. Thrice had Death, in one engagement, thus aimed at the 
lira of the leading thoughteman and strategist among the British, 
but, unnerved by his hardihood, failed in its purpose. 

This failure rendered afiairs desperate. Chunda Sshib left his 
followers to ebitl for themselves, and, instead of honest capitulation, 
ehose to negotiate for escape with the leader of Olive's Xanjoie eon- 
tingent. He proved false, and put the rajah to death. Iaw per- 
ristently brav«d and endured, waiting for help which could not 
oome, for Ciive intercepted every anxiliary band. At length, he was 
oompelled to submit. Dupleix'a schemes, however craftily conceived,i 
were foiled on every side. He bribed, intrigued, flattered, pro- 
mised, and threatened ; but Lawrence vanqnished his nephew under 
the walls of Gingee, and Chve was summoned to Madras to under- 
take a new enterprise. 

Corelong, twenty miles sonth of Madras, and Chinglepat, about 
fifteen miles south-west of that, were then in the hands of tlu 
French, and interfered with the interests of Madras. It was ad- 
Tiaable they should be reduced, and this was the mission to which 
Clive was called. The only avulabLe forces for this expedition were 
600 freshly-levied Sepoys, and 200 Europeaus, crimped from the 
dens of London, or exued from its gaols, and pitched, like shot 
rubbish, on the quays of Madras. A regular Faletaff's regiment it 
wosl— " disoarded, -unjust serving men, younger sons to younger 
brothers, revolted tapsters, and ostters trad e-f alien, — the cankers ot 

a calm worid tattered prodigals, lately come from swine- 

keeping, from eating draff and nuska." However — " htymofervidua 
et diligent ad omnia paratur"' — and CUve, born to manage men, soon 
disciplined them into daring, br the most successful and contagious 
of all agencies— example. He led his motlejr brigade of va^honds 
against Covelong, ana it was captured. While their exultation was 
at its fall, he marched them on to Chingleput A detachment had 
just left it to help the Covelon^ans. They were too late. Clive 
heard of their advance, placed lus men in ambush, and at a wave of 
his hand, they delivered such a volley, as resulted in the immediate 
fli^t of .the auxiliaries. HI news travels fast ; but Olive was at 
Chingleput almost as early as the report of the disaster. Without 
delay he commanded an esoalade, and the assault was just on the 
pMnt of commencing, when the French commander begged a truce. 
and aflerwiwls stipulated for a surtender, accompanied by the 
* " Tba eamsgt aad euthiuiuUo niui ii lead; tac tntj taamatj.' 
r2 



fcaa coT ^ of WBT. Giw ww |^kd tojmiAam ml mmmb ai Hkt 
prioe af grattfjing thU little piece or mere Ttni^ ; tad while ^ 
French cnmmaBdaat imed vidi fljing eoloon and beating dram*, 
Clire entemi witii the ckhn coBertedneni of a gemikM henx Btf 
ttn three vemts' Btrain on the vind of the joong hero ■* c«ee «d- 
serred and enfeebled him. sad the hour of reaetioB cune. Be 
ntometl to Hadras, a fitting lubject for a atek xorae. Thk ha 
fcnnd ia the yoong, handsome, tad antiable liBter of Ibb old ftieai, 
Mr. Uaaketjue, m whose eotoftatj he had escaped trma Madni 
Mcht Tears before. "Ktj ia akin to lore," and Mist UargBat 
Hashajne'a affecticoa were ftained in the aiok rotnn of him who hrf 
won honours in the camp and on the tented fidd. On 15th March. 
1763, Clive, bj marriage, united hit destiny with here, and ahortlf 
ttenafter, on leave of absence, be and his bride eiabathvd fer ^g- 
tend, where on 7th March, 1761, Edward CUve, their sob, wsa bon. 
ClWe'B reception in bis native oonnW waa enthvsiaBtic and ibt- 
tering. He was everywhere fSted and eareaaed. Tibe Coint of 
Dirertom of the East Tndia Company, at a Magnificent pnfalie 
fcsnqnet, presented biro with a diamOT>d-h^ted BWMd, value iKOO, 
—a gift which he, ninch to his credit, only acoeptcd on con- 
dition that a similar h<»ioHr should be conferred on his snpenor, 
Iiawe nee . He had acquired a coosideraMe amoant of wealthia 
his brief but briak military career, and dutifully expended a portiMi 
of it in relievitig the paternal eatatea of heavy mortage bmileDB, and 
in aiaiBtiDg in the eBtabliahment of hia brothers aud aiatera. Be 
Iwcame showy, daahing, extravagant, and egotistic, rattled fan 
cqnjp^es grandly among the nobilitr, and mingled in the politiol 
mtrignes of the time. Flattered and befooled into a parljaraentary 
oontMt with one of the nominees of the Dnke of Heweaatle, tixen 

E' me minister, he waa, after the nsnal complimentAry (?) tiokMnr- 
gmefits to the " free and independent deotors," cboaea, 175*, 
member for St. Michael's, Cornwall. Be was onated out petitioB, 
by a merely party dodge, and after all his waste of wealth, waa laA 
apparently caroerleaa. 

In tlie meaowhile, the French and Engti»h India Computiei lad , 
met to arrange their difficnlties, and had agreed to refiBqoish tkeir 
wari3:e antagonism. Chve was at home ; Snpleiz waa recalled, aad 
thankleaHlv treated by those for whose interest he toiled ; abJ 
halcyon ^ys of peace in India beamed from the treaty popenttf 
the Directors. The English were euperior in the Camatic, and the 
Frendi held chief sway in the Decean, and aH seemed equable and 
fair ; bat Enropean {>olitics became complicated, and prearonillii; 
mutterings of a continental war were heaxA in the talotit. CKve 
had pretty well indoctrinated the Company with hsi opipion, Atf 
there wonldbenoreal peace in India for the Engliih while my oilier 
European power was mfiuentia! there ; and he vns known, (Rt tfaa 
traatwortfay teatimony of Major Lawrence, to be "a man af'aa 
undaunted resolution, of a cotu temper, and of a presence of i ' ' 
which sever left Un,— ^wm a sotdter :"— 
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"Ob* af thoM, 
Tkat in tiuir oaiuta lore wac'i dw^ata nuira 
Than tim rewtids of danger." 

With tlie intention of beioK ready, should war reaHj' become im- 
mnent, the DirectOH -of the IndiB tlompany invited OUve to reacoept 
offioeunder them, witknrojalconuniatiioii. as Colonel. He instantly 
•ad ^adlr agreed, aod left England for Bombay,— Uie general reu- 
4ezvoHH for the British uavy on Indian ierrice, — with three oom* 
liea of Boyal drtiilerj, and 300 in&ntrj, in Febraasy, 1755. 
rioKsly enough. CtJonel Scott, his aenior o&aer, with whom he 
(BHfit bare acted aa a aubordinate, had expired before Clive reached 
Bambaf, and he thus became chief of the Britieh forces in ladkS. 
He would hare invaded the Deeean at once, but a recently^ ooucludecl 
tteety or oonventioa stood in the way of an excuselieM inroad, and 
be was isluctantlf compelled to delay the execution of his purpose. 

The reetless ardour ot his diaposition soon pointed out other, and 
that neither nnpleaaant nor unprofitable, oecupatioii. Angria, a 
]k£ahratta ^ate, the scourge of the coaet of Malabar, held the 
roekj Ibrteeas of Gheriah, and from an exeelleat, land-locVed 
bariwur, his barques issued to plunder the neighbourmg coast 
towns, or to te'ae the rcaaela of traders. Clive proposed to Admiral 
Wataon the rcduetioD of this stronghold ; and the proportions of the 
«!Cf>eeted booty having been agreed on, they set to work, aod in two 
^ye gucoeeded ia razing the pirate's dens to the ground, and 
bleated the outlaws. Clire tfaereafler sailed for Fort St. David, 
^bere be arrived, by a glngular ooincidence, on the rery day of the 
^a^uK of Calcutta, the memorable 20tb June, 1766. 

Tlie circunstanoes which erentuated in this catastrophe may be 
iaie&y t<^d. ATiverdy Khan. Subadar of Bengal, died April, 1756, 
Asd hia grand nej^w, who adopted the name of Surajah Dovlah, 
" Son of Empire," — a dissdute, i{;norant. tyrannical, and selfish 
pnnce — aoeceeded him. He hated the British, and coveted their 
wealth, and zesolvad at once on their extirpation froni bis territories. 
With an army of 30,000 cavalry, 40,000 infantry, and 400 elephants, 
be mardhed against Calcutta, whose inhabitants were just stfength- 
«ning their forts against invasion by the Prench, and invested it on 
181b June. The hearts of the Europeans failed them for fear, 
iKCBuse aa yet unprepared for resistance to such a force. They 
tboBght it tLe beat policy to get on shipboard and escape. A few 
■ere left bdiind, and they determined to hold out, in the hope <^ 
gtuoing teima. The place was stormed; they were all taken, and 
t0 the number of 146, tlirust into a tweity feet square dungeon. 
wbiob, hefbrs morning, bad become a putrid charnel-house, from 
wbicb only twenty 'three issued alive. The rest bad perished by tlu 
inlideEable pangs of suSbcation and thirst. As an example of the 
AteoeLouB criminahty of ignorance and self-indulgent apathy, £he 
Black Hale of CalcuUa has become prorerbial. Intense hate for the 
nun who, having committed a wrong like that, boasted of having 
Itoebj BKtenuiiMited tbe British. «iid erinced no aign of horror at 
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the hideoni deed, deepened into a 

When, therefore, on the 16th of Aofput, the □ 

the KOrernon of the preaidenc; felt tell u tigere, and reaolved npos 

themitAntaneoaachaacUeaieiit of theofTeudiDgSurajah. Thenhole 
available strength of the Corapsnv was immediaulr and nnheat 
tatingly placed under the commBna of Clire, with power to adopt 
the moat BummaiT and signal proceedings. B5 the 1 Ith of October 
900 European infantry, and 1,GOO Sepojs, were embarked, and Ht 
_.-. ■ P. .r — p ^ij g^g transports, Admiral Wataon kd 



the navT. Thej reached Folta on 22nd of Secentber, and i 
diatel? aisemharked. Olive at once marched through the jangle 
npon Badge- Badge. Itcapitdated, and he trent on to Fort William. 
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Watson had got ready t« batt«r it from the seaboard ae toon ■ 
Clive had snrronnded it on land. Operations were at once began: 
' the 2nd of Jannarj. L767, it had laccnmbed ; and on the 11th 
Hooghlf was plundered and burnt. So far hardihood bore fain 
on; and then, when such rash heroism seemed to be onfitting, he 
plied the arts of negotiation with almost equal skill and benefit. He 
met rtue with rtue, end knavery with cunning. A trained diploma- 
tist could not have been more adroit and polished, more wilj in t^ 
art of circumventing an enemy smilingly. Clive offered to treat 
for terms ; the Snrajah hesitated, but marched on. Clive did nei 
oppose him, even where the strategies of war promised snooeet, 
though he kept to the open field, and still insisted on negotiation. 
He was, in reality, but working him into irrecoverable tods. Hke 
Surajab got bis army between Clive and Calcutta, and had the 
latter so besieeed as to have some of his men in its oat«r streets, 
and was already anticipating an easy conquest. Clive was bom a 
match for seemmglv adverse fates. He sent, demanding the imme- 
diate withdrawal or the Nabob's troops ; intimating at the aaffle time 
that, unless this was done, all propaaalH for negotiation must eease, 
and ulterior measures be taken. The Surajah thought this the snh- 
lime of impudence, and replied with passionate scorn. Before day- 
breat nest day, Clire, having formed a single colnnin of 2,200 men, 
cut a bloody avenue through the host« of the besiegers, and with 
steady continuity kfpt on until he had re-estabiisbed commnmcatmne 
with the garrison. Tie Nabob retreated in dismay, and offered t«rms. 
These Clive accepted, though apparently opposed to " the interest aad 
reputation of a soldier," for the following good and sufficient reamtw. 
News bad arrived of the outbreak of "the seven years' ww;" 
M. Bussy was up in the Northern Circars, and anxions to gain an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Sorajah: Count Lally, 
whose hatred of Britain had all the intensity of a passion, was pi«> 

S Bring a military force for service in the Camatic ; and a French 
Bet was expected in the Bay of Benpal. The government at 
Madras, who had stripped themselves of aU defence in their aniie^ 
for the infliction of a penal war on the Snrajah, were becoming 
fearful for their own safety in the emergencies that threatened, and 
pressed for Olive's return. These affairs were likely to atrike at the 
root of the poUcy he had inaugurated, and in the achieremeat «f 
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w^ioh lie had done lo mucb. To precipitate a treaty before Bawy 
cojald unfold the oomplicationa of European, politics, and gain over 
iike Surajah to his schemes -, to aim a sure bloir at the French, early 
Wiough to destroy the prestige of their arms ; and to be able then to 
flash off into the Circara, against M. Bossy, before reinforoementa 
oould reach him, and the reanimation of news Irom Europe increased 
lite confidence of his troops — seeme:! to be matters of fearer impor- 
tance, in dive's eyes, than the grumbling of subordinates, the 
taunta of governora, or the reproaches of his naval coadjutora. He 
tlierofore concluded a treaty of peace, whose conditions he saw his 
way through ; for he had matured his diplomacy far-sightedly 
enough. The fortunes of the British power in India were act "upon 
the hazard of a die ;" he bravely risked, and luckily won, and 
clamed that as his iusti£cBtion, 

Clive drove on his preparations for attaoking Ghandem^ore, the 
head-qnarters of tbo French in Bengal. The Surajah was actively 
negotiating with M. Kenault, its governor, for a treaty of alliance. 
dive saspected as much, and therefore claimed by treaty the aid of 
his enrojahship against the French, now atwarwith the British. The 
Surajah replied by asking Clive's help against the Afghauns, who 
were threatening him with invasion, clive unexpectedly agreed. 
and on the principle of "diamond cnt diamond, announced his 
intention to march for Moorshedahad, to the Sorajah's help, so soon 
as he could manage to storm Chandemagore on his way, that no 
enemy's camp mii;ht bo left between his armyand Calcutta. On the 
23rd of March Chandemagore capitulated. The Surajah, conscious 
of his own duplicity, and not so much trusting as fearing his ally, 
bribed off the Afghauns, and strictly forbade Clive's advance on 
pain of being held as au enemy. This put the matter at once on the 
footing Clive desired, and he determined to have done with him, 
And the consummate scoundreliamof Indian diplomacy now received 
ft singular accession to its annals. 

Surajah Dowlah had somewhat heavily tased his rich Hindoo 
gubjeots ; and sensitive on this point, they had resolved to tir a new 
master. Meer Jaffier, the Surajsdi's commander-in-chief and a mar- 
riage relation of the late subahdar, Aliverdy Khan, was the snijsti- 
tate finally fiscd on. The arch-plotter was one Oraichnnd, a Hindoo 
merchant, who had left Calcutta and gone to Moorshedabad, ivhere 
he had ingratiated himself with the Surajah by nnscmpnlona 
hypocrisy. It was proposed to Clive by a Mr. Watts — a semi-spy, 
■emi-prisoner at the Surajah's court, that ho should homologate the 
plot, declare war against the Surajah, and march at once against 
Moorshedabad. On the Surajah's taking the field, Meer Jaffier was 
to pass over, with all his forces, to the British lines, and thus secure 
an easy and decisive victory. Clive agreed, and prevailed on the 
demurring Committee of Council at Calcutta to risk the scheme, 
^ey saw the advantage of having a Subahdar whose accession 
entirely depended on tHem, but they thought the plot unlikely to 
succeed. However, full of reliance on Clive's irresistible skill, they 
at last assented, and affairs were ready for immediate initiation.. 
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when ao nnexpacted difficulty presented itBelf. Omichnnd bad. at 
tbe iMt moment, annonnoed that unleEB bf a sealed treaty^ he were 
aaaured of £300,000, he iTou)d discloie the plot and its oo-putnen 
to SuraJB}i SowUh. The ^tisb had committed themaelvea ; now 
they were overreached ; and here seemed to be an. msupendde 
obstacle projected on their pAth. Clire appears to hare though^ 
tJiat in diplomat; as in war, each atratagem was fair that prored 
suMesaful; and it appeared specially fittinf; that, by a retaliation of 
treachery, this traitorous trickster should be himself onttricked. 
He set himself to " counterplot the scoundrel," and was ready with 
a plan npon the moment. 

"How oft tbe sight of tntua to do ill deeds 
Mkkis ill deeds doasi" 
He, with daring daplicily, proposed tbnt two treaties aliould be 
Bot npi one, on white paper, for Moer JaiEer, to be held to 
literally ; another on red paper, for Omiohund, indnding the 
stipulated assurance, but not to be acted oo in that respect at all. 
The Council hesitated, and then vielded assent, and signed both 
treaties, eioept Admiraj Watson, who resolutely refused to sign any 
bnt ime. The fascination of revenue upon " the villain in grain" was 
too alluring for Clive, and he forged the admiral's name to the other- 
This seems to us to have been both a blunder and a crime ; for it 
was still further destroying the conEdeuoe of the co-parCnery, and 
it would, as we thinlt. have been better at once to meh into the 
thick of war. when everything urged to, and depended on, instan- 
taneous action, and each would have been more auxioiu than 
anoliier to risk the event of war than wait for discovery. 

The treaties were forwarded, and all aeemed right a^in. Clive 
wrote to the Surajah, twitting him with a breach or treaty, by 
intriguing with the French, and ofiferiag to refer his cause to the 
arbitration of three persong named, who were, of course, Clive's 
leUow-conspiratoTH. He intimated, at the same time, that if tkej 
decided in hia favonr — which they were sure to do — he should 
demand reparation for his wounded honour, and a lolatium for the 
nnneoesaory labours to which the navy and army were put by these 
unfriendly proceedings ; and as the raios were near, he would come 
himself for an immeoiate answer. The masked batteries were thus 
aaddenly opened upon Surajah Dowlah before he had his own quite 
ready ; for the !French had as yet only coquetted with hia offen. 
There was no alternative. The sword alone could be the arbiter. 

Procrastination was not Clive's fault ; and now impatience seemed 
to him a virtne. In opposition to the very elements, which, at the 
monsoon Beaton, by rain and hurricaoe, render active operations to 
Europeans all but au impofisibility ; he set out— thongh fever, in a 
malignant form, was almo*t hourly diminishing hia forces — on the 
12th of June. On the 19th, while they were encamped round the 
oaatle of Cutwa, the weather broke npon them with nnexpeoted and 
olmoBt nnezampled violence. Here, for the first time, he faltered; 
the great criaii of his scheme had come, and tJie big conseanenees 
-with the small means to work it out, strock him with a strong; Mnte> 



of &eir eontnat. Faitare ih this me ruin to the Bnticli power, his 
own reputation, and tbe soldiery vrho adored him. He called, for 
the first and only time in his life, a coaucii of war, on the Slst ; aoA 
it, by H fflHJority- of one, adviaed delay. Thia was regarded U 
definitive. But heaitancT waa, in this case, defeat, and after-refloc- 
tion convinced Clire of the pprila of such a policy; for, in an hour 
'QiereafWr, with aadacious self-confidence, he liad nerred himBelf to 
^isk the contest and the tug of battle — all " the hideous conrteaiea 
of war." 

There aeema a gleam of dare-devil nonchalance in this reeolre to 
meet the gathering storm ; for Surajah Bowlih had poured forth 
from Moorahedabad the very " pick and span" of his whole force— 
40,000 infentrv, well (though variously) accoutred ; 15,000 cavalry, 
Bajpoeta and Fktana, aoldiera from their infancy, well-equipped and 
horsed ; and 60 pieces of cannon, with a train of elephants. Clive 
had under him only 1,000 Europeans, to whom daneer wax delight, 
and toil but a heightening of the joy of victory^ and 2,000 Sepoys, 
who had undergone the discriminating traming of his singular 
soldierly skill. At daybreak of tbe 28rdof Jane, ona plain near the 
Tillage of Flasaey, about 100 miles north of Calcnttt^ these foroes 
met. It waa a perilous moment ; Fate seemed to have enmeaheil 
"" ' of Clii - - - 



ti)e soldiery of Clive completely. Druma, clarionB, cymbals, uid 
other noisT instruments, awoke the morning in the Indian camp. 
The British, entrenched behind a rude mud fence around a grovei 

" Btill u tlia bncM, bat drtadfol as Ihe ittrm.' 

The Nabob's cannon boomed a salute of death amongst them, but 
Uieytold it back with greater caution, certainty of aim, and efficacy 
of execution. Fire and counter-fire continued for awhile, but no 
deeisire mo^emeut waa made ; each felt that his fate stoood on ■ 
piecipice'a edfje, down which the Blighteat rashness mieht preci- 
pitate it. Clire waa wary, the Surajab timid, and neither made 
adranoes to the dazzling coil and recoil of close warfare. Fatigued 
by b>il, and Averpowered with care, Clive sank to alaep during the 
ftw moments of ealm thus afford^ him. fear of treason in his 
camp, and inability to mancenvre the uiagniScent tioa-arxny he had 
asseDibled, seemingly paralysed the Suraiah's mind. Aboat noou 
Clive was awakened, and inibrmed that the enemy were retreating. 
TiM day had overcaat ; the enemy had neglected to " keep their 
powder dry ;" and thehr artUlery had become uieless. Clive gave 
me signal for a rnsh. Tbe panic was in the foes' hearta already, 
amd they 3ed in strangely- mingled confusion — all, aave a few French 
aoldiera, who, with dauntless daring, held their post in a redoubt 
vntil dislodged by Olive's superior lorce. Encouraged by this atoot 
resistance, some of the Nabob's troops rallied and returned ; hut the 
Britiafa turned the guns they had t^en against the reassembling 
tQultitade, and tluy fled aguia more precipitately than beforo. 
Treachery had na doubt much to do with this hasty aad on* 
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truly AD embarzMsiQft effect upon the Engluih ; for, — with the poli- 
tical jeHoitiT of a coDBpirin^ HindcKi, holding aloof to take 
Hdvaotafce of the tnm oTeata might take, — it wu not nntil nctoey 
had fairlT decl&red in fsTOur of Clive, that hie Bhifting, aly, un- 
certain aUy, Meer Jaffier, fulfilled hia part of the treatr. and cune 
over to aecnre what he had not Tentund to win. TreiaMaa is k 
dubious game to play at, and that he felt fiill well, when CUtb 
drew up a guard of the gallant 39th — the heroei of Plassey, — 
primie tn Indit— to greet him on hia coining ; for he etarted, and 
stammered out some sort of erplanation of hli apparent inattention 
to hia agreement. Though the maxim, " qui s eicuee, a'aooose," ia 
generally true, Chve at once, in accordance with the policy of 
expediency in this case adopted, hailed him as Nabob of Bengali 
Bebar, and Orissa, and led hmi in honour to his tent. 

Meanwhile, the Surajah had fled to hia former camtal, and there, 
in hcBitation and fear, passed from thought to thougnt, from plan to 
plan. To no brave course coold he commit himadf. He dropped 
&om the palace window, in a mecbanic'i dreaa, taking vdth him a 
casket of jewels, and escaped. He was ultimately betrayed, taken, 
and, with Meer Jaffier'a conniTance, atransled. 



forms, by Chve ; and the chief articles of the treaty were then 
begun to bo effected. At the meeting which took place regarding 
these, the outmatched Omichond was told how hia own treachery 
had been surpassed, and under the inflnence of the disappointment 
to his avarice, reeled like a drunkard, and became a mere idiotic 
driveller about wealth and gems. Clive felt a momentary pang, 
but drug^d his conscience at the time with the opiate glsdnesB of 
Buccoas. A perfect shower of wealth fell upon the Company and 
its servants by this transaction t £800,000 were sent in a hundred 
boats from Moorshedabad to Calcutta. Clive had the fiso of Bengal 
opened, that he might take therefrom to his liking. The arm y a nd 
navy both shared handsomely in ibo ^ains, and even Admiral Wat- 
son came to beheve that Clive, despite hia disrespectable forgery, 
was " the finest fellow in existence.' 

It is impossible to manufacture kings ; and Clive, though he had 
sncceesfuily become the Warwick of India, could not confer upon 
his proteg^ the potency and wisdom requisite to suetun a throne 
and maintain a kiogdom. Meer Jaffier had neither the virtue nor 
talent which a sovereign ought to have ; he was httle skilled in 
the rare art of wielding authority, and deficient in that foresight, 
oircumpection, and intrepidity which is needed to ooniolidale a 
dynasty, and it was not long before Clive was compelled to eieoate 
all the essential duties of royalty. Excessive taxation is a daring 
venture for a new government, if it is a growth from revolution, for 
the lesson of insurgency is soon and easily learned. The enormous 
pecuniary liabifitiea, for which Meer Jaffier had pledged hif royal 
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fftith, rendered a lummary operation on the pnnea of the wealthy 
Hinetooi an inevitable neceBBity. The cireumBtanoeB of Meer Jaffier 
soon became omineutly critical; the elements of danger and disoord 
■were active ; the geniug of intriKue wae bnay ; conspiracies became 
zife ; and he waa lesB experienced in the management of men than in 
the mancBUTrea of policy. Wheedling failed, force prerailed, the 
penloua moment came, and a rebellion aroBe j but Clive suppressed it. 
inother limely intervention on his client's behalf, Clive made, when 
Sh^ Alnm, the exiled heir to the sovereignty of Delhi, attempted, 
frith the hrfp of the Viceroy of Oude, to oust Jaffier, and take his 
throne. He was besieging Patna, when the hero of Plaasey appeared, 
and at his coming, the army fled. Such a proceeding gained Clive 
the favonr of the imperial majesty of Delhi, who was pleased to 
nominate Clive U> the dignity of an Omrah, and t« invite him as 
"the high and mighty potentete. Colonel Snbat Jnn^," to his conrt. 
The honour he accepted; the invitation he dedmed. He was 
rewarded for these services to JafBer by the gift of the quit-rent 
of the Company's Zemindary — equivalent to £30,000 per annum. 

While the consolidation of the Company's power in Bengai,' the 
maintenance of Meer Jaffier on his throne, and the organization of 
an efficiently drilled and tboronglily disciplined native force, 
-■--; the '" ' ■' n ^,. >, .1 



laying the constant activities of Clire, Bussy captured the 
jauj^lish factory of Viziaiapatam, and swept the Circars like an unin- 
terruptedpestilence. Count Lallji who had in the meantime arrived 
with the French forces, very fooBshly saspended him, and substi- 
tuted the Marqnia of Conflans in his office, while he himself hoidlr 
and busily re-opened war in the Camatic. He took Fort St. Davii 
Taogore, Arcot, with more than dramatic rapidity, and sat down 
before Madras. The small garrison there, however, were soldiers, 
and stood their ground till help came, and Lally abruptly raised the 
siege. Colonel Forde, detached by Chve, rounded into the Circars, 
regained all losses there, and stormed Masuiipatam, where the 
French were entrenched, bo eagerly, as to cause 3,000 to yield to 
lesa than 900. Clive was in raptures. 

Dangers thickened and crowded tumultuoasly nnon each other. 
Clive's policy was destined to yet another struggle. Fart of his 
available forces were in Masuiipatam, part in Fatna, and part on 
the Coromandel coast ; Forde was ^ing ; and Colonel Eyre Coot« 
was reinstating matters on the borders of Bengnl. The Dutch at 
Chincbura, farther up the Ganges than Fort William or Chander- 
nsgorc, saw themselves not only outmatched but isolated, and began 
to bethink themselves that they had been too unambitious. They 
drew recruite together ; and as rumours reached them of impending 
war between Holland and England, they courted Meer Jaffier, and 
brought round a Squadron into the Ganges. Chve held to his 
policy of British supremacy ; plied the Nabob incessantly with peti- 
none, which gradually became tike commands, to prohibit the Dutch 
ships from passing Fulta, a village below Calcutta. He succeeded : 
the Dutch remonstrated. Clive lined the tiver with guard-boats. 
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Asd garriMmed M the littl« Torta on its banks. The Dntoli wtn 
obstioate; and ClWe ordered Colonel Forde, iriUk 1,SOO mea, to 
intoroept oommnnicatimii between the equadron and ChiDohnrft. 
A(W a BkirmisU near ChaDdemftifore, in wbieb he drore badk a fone 
into Chiochura, he foond that tbe men-of-war'i man had landed, 
and were marehing upon bim. Forde had no order* of ooantil to 
fight ; and wrote to Clire that this alone presented him from 
KtCaciing them. Clive wai joying an after-dinner mbbw at whiit, 
and tnerelT took pencil, and wrote on the miwive sent, " Dear 
Forde, fight them joat now. sod 111 tend the order to-morrow." 
Forde fought at Bridona, while Clire manaced a nanl enoorater 
on the G^ngea, and the Dutch were tborongblT Taaqtuahed. Gli*«, 
howerer, throwingriadiotiTeneis aside, saved Cbi&churafnMiipillace 
hy the if abob. The Dntoh apologized ; and offered to pM' l£a 
expenaea of the war ; and the haurd he had thna again darad 
declared in his farour. Conflans waa defeated ; BuBsy juado a pn- 
•oner ; Lally's last hope was deetrojed at the biat^ of Wadewa^ ; 
Fondicherry was razed to the ground ; and Snrat was aeqnieed 6Kaa 
the Emperor of Delhi. Tbns the French power waa completely and 
irrecoverably broken. Connt Lally waa aubsequentlT recalled, 
Bireited, and tried aa a traitor, who had sold Pondicherry, and 



dragged in unjoat iecorainy, gagged, to the scaffold. The DiUdi 
were perfectly hnmbled. Bengal was almoat a new creation axnaag 
the powers of Sindostan ; Madras became ^e niaeter-city of tlie Oo- 



romandel coaat ; and Bombay waa faat working up to thepleQttudecf 
power in the western border. Everything waa in right trim; the 
army trained ; offioers up in the policy of conquest ; the nary on 
friendly terma with the army ; all the tradition* of warfare ehaaged 
into the history of British triumphs ; subject nabobs ready to bow 
while they boasted; and everywhere the alliance of Britain oa 
object of desire. In India all was right: at home, however, the 
views of Eastern politics were anything but sound, and CHve deter- 
mined to eichange the soldier's glaivelor the stateaman'a glory, and 
left India, 5tb February, 1760, to teadi his policy to the Merciuuils' 
Company in I«adenhall-Btreet, and to show them how, by 4he 
introduction of a superior etrilization, to endow themselves with 
wealth, widen the oircle of their country's empire, and proiuote the 
happiness of the millions of India ; and, by a wise valour, to tmite 
the scattered and discordant tribes of the East under a rule at onee 
benign, paternal, solid, trustworthy, and energetic. He had given, 
in his own person, an example of devotion to a diatinct polioy i of 
inexhaustible resource and aelf -reliance ; of chivalrous enterprise, 
undaunted spirit, and then almoxt unparalleled daring, gallantvy, 
and intrepidity. He had now to impress u^n the masters of the 
i^te and future of Hlndostan the need for using ti prudent aogantjr 
in retaining their position and maintMninir their rights, and aot» 
aooelerate the time when well-planned wars might be eK<^iaaged 
tot blissful peace, and legitimate and undisputed — beeanse benefioial 
—rule. How he euooeeded, we shall see auoo. 8. N. 
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A£E THE TENETS OF GEOSGE AND ANDREW COUBS 
PHILOSOPHICALLY CORItECT t 

AFFIKUAnVB AETICLB.— T. 

I> was not mj intenticoi to haTe said aojtluDg more on behalf 9t 
George Combe, or to have extended tUii subject in CMmectton wttk 
the present controTeray ; bnt a circuntataiice, which it is unneoen* 
MJr; to expUdn, hu induBed me to nndettske both matten. I ^all, 
tkerefore, generalize his views, and ctmsider their relation to 
theology ; to which, I will at once say, they appear to um emineaUy 
bvonrable. 

It is evident, or a little consideration will make it ao. that OUT 
Mthor'i TiewH are fimdameiitally connected with national pt>jfreaB 
or civili^ion. I have alluded to the inflnenoe of physical science 
upon moral and social philosophy ; and it may be wortn consideritw 
Bi what dTiHMtioa reall J oonBiBta. The improvement of social and* 
in tact, individual comforts, cannot be considered the Tirtual elo- 
Bents of profpresB, except by those who enquire very sbghtly into 
the every day phenomena surrounding them. It is true that tbia i*i 
in most cases, the sif^ of ^rofirmt, hat the thing itself is coincideBt 
with the physical, moral, intellectual, as also the religioaa welfare, 
of indiviaualB, societies, or nations. It may happen that a people 
are in poBaesaion of all the comforts of oivibzed bfe, and yet very 
d^cieut in the requironenta which really constitute that degree af 
progress named civilization. 

In attempting to frame a truly philosophical view of civilisation 
sad progress in thepast, we are lea to regret that t)ie histories eztoat 
of varioBS nations are so fragmentary and disconnected. This 
Bs£)Ttunate circumstance prevents the accompliahment of a perfectly 
logical, and, therefore, reliable account of these matters, and, con- 
sequently, compels OUT concluaions to be somewhat uncertain. 
Nevertheless, something can be effected, and ao attempt is there- 
tore desiiablc. The past hiatory of the world proientH a vast and 
btricBte mass of, in many cases, apparently contingent events, 
■IthoDgfa, if all were linown, these would no doubt be gready 
dimini^ed ; as well as others, which appear connected by the bonoa 
<^ caoae and effect. We find actions tne most diverse closely con* 
nMt«d, both as regards individuals and nations ; which historians 
have been content merely to register, without offering any eiplana- 
tions as to motives ; although it is at cmce obvious that bistaria 
principles are quite as valuaUe as its facta, and tbat the philoac^hy 
of social progress should always be sought from the experiences of 
the past. Historians have been content to chronicle the pirinoipal 
facts which have come under their notioe, omitting the great body 
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of minor ereDts, which are, in many csaea, the connectiDg Unki 
between in)|iortant and cloielj allied facts, and altogether retrain- 
ing from any tort of diwertation upon what ther record. Hail 
they acted difierently, they would hare conferred great benefits 
upoD all subsequent racea. They were in a position to offer epecola- 
tdooa upon the philosophy of history, which later writers could 
not of course gain. These looked the knowledge required to 
form a perfectly philosophical ezplanation of the erents of earlier 
times, aa ia, of course, our case ; which, as regards both, is much to 
be lamented. In the realms of sooisl economy, as weU as more 
abstract science, it ia eTident that principles may he deduced from 
the uipearancee of caage and effect. In every operatiou, whethw 
■oeial or physical, cause — and ita uniTcrsal sequel — efiect, which is 
only anotner cause, must exist; and these can always be traced, 
although, in social science, the task is more difficult than in similar 
inveatigatioQB connected with the more abstract sciences : neverthe- 
leas, the process is possible and necessary, if we would make the 
best use of past historical knowledge. Till recently, this idea hai 
been altogether neglected, bnt men now appear inclined to treat 
history according to the modem soientific method. I hare said ^t 
there is danger here of falling into absurdities. To obviate this, it 
should be remembered that social altogether differs from physical 
caitses, and the same may be said of their respective effects. Social 
cause is mere persuasion, to which no person is compelled to incline 
in the same way aa a piece of steel incGnea towards a magnet. The 
opposite notion is the root of the un philosophical doctrine of human 
necessity, than which nothing can be more degrading or absurd. It 
is truly wonderful that a doctrine, palpably contradicted by oommon 
sense, should ever have obtained tue sanction of philosophers. The 
confusion has Iain in attributing to social the property of phymoal 
caoae. Social cause merely inducea, it does not compel, aa physical 
cause does. Consequently, social effect is not absolutely necessary, 
as physical effect is. When a man says that love to another has 
compelled him to make any sacrifice, he only means to saythat it 
has been sufficient to induce him to act in a certain way. He does 
not assert that he could not refirain from doing what he has done, 
but only that he was induced, not compelled. He knows that he 
could have resisted the act, had his will been so to do. Hence BO<nal 
differs Ironi physical effect. If theologians would attend to this, 
some at any rate would not fall into the absnrdities of final per- 
severance and irresistible grace, — dogmas which are a disgrace to 
the age. I am aware that, as regards necessity, the will ia by a 
process of mystification — foraneiampleof which, Hobbs's " Liberty 
and Necessity," and Priestley's "Doctrine of Philosophical Neces- 
sity Illustrated," may be referred to — converted into the strongest 
motive, which it is presumed man- must yield to. It is true that 
man always yields to the strongest motive ; but it should be remem- 
bered that the will, whatever it is, however opposed to incUnatioos 
induced by palpable objects, always is theitrongeot ii 
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action, in ftct, it ii the rale of a man's actions, except when ti« 
iRphjaioally compelled to auytliing; and he is corrmelled only aa 
he ia subjected to phjaical restriunt or impulse. The will, or the 
power of Tolition, certainly is the strongest incentiTc to action, but 
it differs ia kind from aby.other inducing iaflnenoe. It does not 
dmnd upon any palpable motive, and can either agree with or 
reouke any mere propensilj. It does not, in fact, depend upon 
any motive, but from this it cannot be said that we have mi effect 
without a cause. It is itself the ruling motive, and is alwava 
obeyed, althou^ never necessarily, inasmuch as it may he sub- 
jected to, or ia subject to perpatnnl change, not apparently, because 
it is the strongest motive, but because it differs from every other 
mducement to action. 

In looking at the Hebrew race, all modern nations cannot but be 
itmck at the want of investigation which characterized them. It is 
true that wo know little concerning them ; but tad they that spirit 
of inquiry which is happily now eo prevalent, it must hare some- 
what mlused itself into certain passages of the lives of some whose 
histories are narrated in their sacred hooks. At any rate, it is pro- 
bable that this would have been the case, and, moreover, that some 
records of this|spirit would hare been preserved; and, also, that other 
nations with whom they came in contact would have been influenced 
by it, and have given some account of their various acquisitions. 
The probability of the three latter points renders it safe for us to 
prononnco the Hebrews a race whese intelligence was but little 
deteloped. They had, however, the commands of God, which ren- 
dered it unnecessary for them to seek after those laws which other 
DBtions had, in some measure, to obtain from the light of uatnre 
nnd reason. Thus their moral and religious cravings were supplied, 
while other nations were vigorously striving for the truth, which to 
Wiem was freely imparted. Combe is of opinion that the precept to 
love our neiehbours sa ourselves is imprinted in man's constitution. 
Kow. I think that reason cannot inform us of the justness of this 
requirement, sndthat now we have heard it, none can perform it, from 
a perfectly pure motive, namely, because such is the will of God. 
St. Paul said that in bim, that is, in his fiesh, dwelt no good thing ; 
»nd how, then, can any person, who believes his words, imagine 
that nan can, without aasistance, love his neighbour as himself P 
Even divine assistance cannot induce man to love his neighbour 
perfectly. 

There is no donbt in the minds of unprejudiced and enlight- 
ened men, that phrenology is the best mode of discovering vrhat 
men have to contend with ; although it is too much to say with 
Combe, that, prior to its discovery, we had no rational mental phi- 
losophy. Surely it is sufficient to determine themeaaure of talent 
which a person possesses for any occupation. And then there are 
the various phenomena of the human mind discovered by metaphy- 
riciiini, which are, in most caaes, induced precisely as are the facte 
of physical science. These facts should not be overlooked, yet 
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it often luunMn* that, whan any new diteoriarj u made, othMs u| 
tiie Mme nud are looked down n^n, aad, pe^^ie, eniinly fiw 

The vhilMopliieal dootrine of Providence and of prayer it one 
wUeh ULOiild receive far more attentioa.thaii it at preaeot doea. Jt 
eannot be considered oeelesi. much l«ei prc&ne, to inqniie mto 
tboae eubjecta with which we are dailj and hourly oonoemed, an4 
which do not, aa ia the c&se with certain theological doetnnea, 
upear to be beyond the graip of the human understandinK. So 
Christian can doubt the natural and moral proridenee of Ood, 
any more than the efficacy periaininK to prayer; vet few take ^ 
trouble to onderstand, as far u can oe nnderetooo. theee tbin^; 
some, apparently, becauae they consider them beyond their reach, <« 
not intended to be looked into ; but nith the majoritr. I appteheod 
it ia tbna merely from indolent neglect. In speaking of Providence, it 
is neceeiary 1« understand what are meant oy miracles. A miracle 
ia a deviation &om the laws of natura, although acertaanadjustnienl 
of concurrent oircumstaDcee, fixed from the commencement of the 
world, and perhaps foretold, may rightly be considered wonderful or 
miraculons, although not to such a high degree as some otikM 
event*. The miracles performed by God among the Hebrews 
belonged perhaps, without exception, to the former claes. Tlieir 
■uccessinbattle appears to have depended upon somedlreot influenoe 
exerted by God : iar more palpable intances of this are aeen in the 
dividing of the waters of the Bed Sea ; the miracle connected with 
Oideoa't fleece ; the swimming iron, and many other facte ; while 
that, on the other hand, relating to Jonah, probably comes nnder 
the secimd denomination. Similarly, meet of the miracles of Christ 
appear to belong to the first class, bat tlioBa of the a ' ' 

draught of fishes, and the storm on the hlte, seem to be e....^ 

It is reasonable to believe that God never actx supematnrally wken 
this can be avoided, or the end in view otherwise brought abont. 
And it should not be considered derogatory to Christ to make 
exceptions to the former class of miracles, inasmuch as the power 
of foreknowledge, which He mast in these cases have posaeesed. 
renders his acts truly miraculous, althoni{h, apparently, not so 
highly as in other instances, where a deviation of the laws of natoze 
is declared, or from the dilficnlty of supposing the effect to result 
from any previous adjustment, may, without sumple, be inferred. 
We are evidentlv correct in believing that all events occur accord- 
ing to the providienoe of God, inasmuch as by arraoging differently 
at the commencement, He could have prevented any eircumstaoM, 
from happening which is not accoriling to His wdl. Thus every 
event is olbwed, that is, physically permiited, to take plaosv 
although evil iH,or course, not sanctioaad by Him. Ood has known 
from the coram encemeut what prayers would be offered, and has 
■oadjnsted both the social and plijHical phenomena of the globe, that 
these become effectual. I think that in some cases where men can- 
not read the laws of nature, as, for example, in the case of eartk- 
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quflcea, storms at sea, and other phenomena, their thoughts reonve 
dii«ct gaidanoe, in connection with that infloence resulting from Ute 
primary adjiutment of affairs ; and there is, oonsequentlf, eihibjted 
a direct miraculoua interposition, and an adjiutment, miraoulous as 
accruing from foreknoviedge. Where LitrB are discoTered, ths 
Kuidonce of the Creator is unuecessBry, although an impulse arising 
&om either class of caoses may be often necessary and experienoed. 
Sat this should not be supposed as intended to compeuBate for a 
want of intellectual knowledge, although it may be intended to 
supply the effects of carelessaess. Tucker, a writer mueh negleeted, 
has treated this subject in a full and original manner, as is, in fact, 
the case with every doctrine he examines. He remarks; — '"We 
■ee our pains and our pleasures brought upon us by the impulses of 
matter, or deahngs of onr felloe creatures, and in every dispensa- 
tion there is a chain of natural causes lying between the divine act 
and the event produced thereby. The most zealous favourer of 
interposition will scarce msiutun that, when a man is to be destroyed 
by a tvasp in his beer, the cup was placed in the window, or the 
casement thrown open, or the wasp driven thither by a supernatural 
force, or the insect rendered invisible, that the person might not 
disoera his danger ; but at most will suppose a secret energy in. 
flnenciog the fauoies of the' careless servant who set down the 
liquor, or the man who snatches it up, and the senses of the httle 
animal, so that they should all oo-operate towards the destined 
event." It will be observed that tius supposes merely the prior 
arrangement of a disposing Providence, ana does not, by any means, 
sanction interposition. He remarks that the philosopher may en- 
tertain ao high an opinion of infinite wisdom, as that every event 
might from the commenoement have been provided for; and that 
tliia notion b not impious, inasmuch as his idea of the first plan 
shuts out all ocoaaion for interposition. He also allows that a plain 
man may not be enabled to uiiderstand this, and is not, therefore, 
superstitious in imagining freq^uent interpositions. In oonnectioa 
with, my observations on direct guidance, I can accept these views. 
Certaiuy the notion of disposition, which, as our author remarks, 
only differs from that of interposition in the time when it was made, 
and which, if that were any recommendation, is adopted by Hume, 
appears the most philosophical, and, therefore, probable. 

The aims of Combe are thoroughly practical. He would hare 
men consider well what engagements their intellectual and moral 
faculties fit them for. A man should not engage in an\'thiag where 
the faculty he is required to esert is in him but shghuy developed. 
Ah a general rule, no doubt this is agreeable both to reason and 
true religion, although exceptions, arising from necessity, may 
frequently occur. Thus a mau, with the organ of number small, 
should not eudeavour to teach mathematics. The moral organs of 
a tliiet or a loose person, are stunted ; and although he, of ootirse, 

a Light of Nature PowQrf. 

Tot.ii.] ^ r^. 
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pOMMMM ft will, it ii DOt 10 Mfa to pat him ia shj iitsfttioa i^en 
tHaptftlioa, Boek u he ha* b«en MMUBtomed to yield t^ ia to h« 
band. Sufelj DotkiDji from th« domnn of rdifpon oak be fcro^ ig hi 
■Mint thii Kioat sxcelteat and most worthj preosstioit ! 1^ set 
otaerwiae w<nild, indeed, be eolpable, and contraTT to th« plaia •enan 
irf nuikind. 8aeh ■ pcncm maet leara t» grapple witji Vi TMMwa 
cMrM, before aaj one ctm be juatifled in pMciag him witfaJB 
leaeb ot temptation. A* ragards looia) life, it is ale» tme tkst aR 
mm ■bonU rrgard the capabilities and jtronl attainmeBti, aa i^ao 
tlie raKgioui itate and oonTietioua of those vith whoa tbe; eone 
is contact. The partner tlionld not heedlemly becene B«eh; he 
riiMild earefullr scmtinize the diaracter of the penea or penooH 
with whom he joins hiiDeelf, not odj u regards pmition, bnt alao 
whh respect to rehgjoiH, moial, and intelleettml endowisenta. 
Uany rtUDS wonld thus be prevented, inaamnoh as jninoplea, mere 
than practice — l^ which, bowever, the former are deterniiaed — Worid 
indoee perhape man; half'formed conneeticMM to be brokoB of. 
These coBsid»ati(»u apply to nations and commnDities. Sonatdoa 
ritonU ever trespass against aweaker. or go forth sgoiiNt a strovger, 
tatKOly iVom the love of conquest. Bnt so deprsred have heeome 
ike minds erf many, even toinking, nnprejndiced, and otherwise 
j«st men, that the^ resllj cannot consider cooqnest tinlawAil ; wd 
even npon the consideration that nearly ctctj inok of ter i i tui T 
has been thns obtained, they can maintain a cafan look, and 
think that no compensation of any kind is necessary. Conqoetl, 
wbieh is one of the practical manifestatioDS of ambiti<m tad airmrioe, 
is an inJemal crime ; and — extraordinary fact— appears less iptil^ 
than it reyjly is, only beeanse of the numbers which its min 
inTolve*. Who can read the history, even of &iti^ conqseats, 
withoat bluslMDg for the buraiDg injosticcs reet»^ed P I think it k 
Oolwnbns who remarked that certain tribes on the eastern coast of 
South Amwioa received with every hospitality, even with tits 
simplicity of undeoeived failji, those who cane to take po n e cnei oa ef 
their tOTritMiea. He even said that they loved their neighbeera 
OS themselves. Some aocovnt of British and other ChristiiBf!) I 
conquests, may be found, in small compasB, in Howitt's " CSsie- i 
tianity and Colonisation ;" a worV, which, in common with all otitcrs 
on the subject, it is imposaible for any right-minded person to read 
without intense hatred against the acts recorded, and a fading 
of pity ftw the suffering aud degraded natives, — degraded, I mewii 



on aceonnt of the tyranny and eruebing servitude to which they 
were subjected. All nations have been guilty of cwiquest ; but this 
does not affeet its crime. It is wholesale thcA^ ^id mu^^ not* 



withstanding the insane ideas of glory which have sonMtiinea been 
associated with it, and which many now suppose to eueirele the 
battle £eld. 

Luxnry is another national sin, which increase of w«idth geBenlly 
produces, and which corrodes every healthy, religious der^opment. 
LuxuTv is an enemy to morality ; and notnug so much opposes the 
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Ofmtnd of tntellMtaal ttttaiBments amone any iieonls. TWa wf * i> 
tfce ««.t Wb«n^ of the h»»«a .»cS= iE L^pbtely^Tu 

progTMBoftrueciTiliastioi.; for aeitlier religioa, ^ ite tawtowdT 
laowhty, nor stoh mteUigaitee, «m make war agamat it Itii 
nsi the bMLaesa of the state to eduoalw. Th* tnia Ainetim aC 
«veTT government w protection, and this only; MTerthelew tho« 
w*OB« o«oe aad pnTilege it is to mana«e a nation's iffiirt tkonOA 
me that they do not present eiamplea of that, whioh the nMararaa 
Abj enconrwe aw perhaps, lo some extent, intended to prevnt. 
Stoteamen shauld not be men given up to Injurious pleasu^ tat 
thwe- we evil, and their eiMiple is surg to foster them It^ 
trae that we do not now put restraints ^oq the indnlgences of t\» 

Cple, comequently the news of the statesman cannot in seneral 
nfleoted by his own behaviow; neTerthdegi, the eMmnle of ■ 
•wwy man w of some value, arid, eonsaquently. all mast be h*]d 

■*:^2™*"l'* /"lA'-j ^''i? •°™'^'' "^ ' """^ «»?• from salfiBh 
iiKrt.v«s, Iw tempted either to vote for an orten.ion or diminntion 
rfthe suffrage or he may selfiahly gi^port proposed law* eoo- 
M«ted with land m order te effect his own agttnwdisement an4 
W>ar. Similarly, statesmen devoid of prineiple may enoouraiw 
jofair propositions connected with generaT taiation. by which th^ 
kope to he benefited ; er they may abet immoral and irrsliiHoBk 
enstoms regnlattng the sale of intoiicatbg hqaors, merelv from 
wanton wickedness. But the number forming a senate, and in thif 
w« we the benefit of a wnate being composed of raany. ppevents tha 
overthrow of justice and morality. Otherwise, althoueh as recank 
HwUilgences. the statesman connot be iuflnenced, simplv became no 
manures concerning this are ever proposed, iojustiae ^d immoralifry 
mglrt eiMnate from whence the opposite principles should always fee 
found, rhe majority of persons who aompose a senate are sura to 
be guided by justice and moriOiW. and consequently all laws must b» 
firamed agreeable to thssa principles. No one doubts that the diver- 
wtiea of opinion amon(f equally virtuous men arise from intellectual 
doteeU i and this shows the wisdom <rf spreading ednwtJon^ and the 
great absurdity of persecutmit other people or nadions of a diSerant 
wrihtical or religious faith, while each profess to act acoordirrg totho 
best of their judgment. And doss not even our neiKhbonr oi 
our neighbouring nation, act according to his judgment, we hafB 
BO nght to persecute. Man may aud ougtt to advise and oersuade. 
but it IS not his business to go further. This has been for«otteiL 
and been everywhere unheeded. Perseention ha» been t^ sin 
of all nations. la most cases it has bem a national crime not 
only practiced by all claasps of the cwmnunity, but ennouramd and, 
IB &ct, upheld by the government. To euconrage is virtnallT to 
uphold ! but where authorities takeapart in aoyiliiriK, they more di. 
rectly uphold It. Early Christendom had to contend against beathes 
JCome, and ever siace that time, perseoutionB, in many cMos woa. 
derful to say, amongst Christians themselves, haf?e prevailed If 
tiw fcot were not known, no psrwu oould oorvl^ b^ero that Pop«y 
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kaa, in tbe name of reli)^n, so penecnted all wcti of iiServat 
idigiotu aentituenta. Toe LollaKU and Waldenaei an exampliai^ 
amon^ othera, of shamefnl religioui iutoleranoe. 

It u allowed by all, that correction ia one, if not the only end of 
Miniabnient inflicted by man upon tua fellow ; but whea we consider 
ttte puniahntent inflicted by 6od upon man in 1^ world, and more 
aapecially that endleaa miaery which we auppoee will afflict some 
in the world to come, a ditBculty arisec. In the former case there 
ariaei a qoeition whether man aufiera more than his correction 
reqnires ; which also, atill more forcibly, applies to the other con- 
aiderstion. TakinK it for erantcd, as I Ehail, that the ponjahmest 
of the wicked will be etemu, I think it may from this be concladed 
that the suffering botii of the wicked and righteoas in this 
• W(»ld, aometimes imply more than correction. The rif(ht«ouB oftea 
appear to suffer &r more than their obvious defects require, bo that 
we must snppose God to hare regard to more than mere correction. 
We tna; fiucy that when a man has determined to he more vigilant 
Ibr God, and, in fact, to do his best, that his sufferings should cease, 
if ooirection alone is required; hut as it is found, that, in many 
casea of affliction, this ia not the case, it may be presumed that 
God is inflietiiig punishment, although of course justly, yet for 
aome other purpose than correction. Ine term vengeance, as apphed 
to the righteous, does not appear to be correct ; amd I shall not 
undertake to decide the prooiee reason for the continuance of 
punishment after correction — which is a practical as well as a theo- 
retical efieot — has ensued, if such is ever the case, which I think it 
is. As the punishment of the wicked is eternal, and thus evidently 
embraoes something more than correction, we need not be sur- 
prised if sometimes their trials in tliis world appear to be regu- 
lated by some other principle connected with it. I cannot say how 
it happens that many of the wicked do not appear to sufier at all, 
and that multitudes do not suffer equal to correction ; neither can I 
explain why many righteous men are greatly a£Bict«d all their days, 
while other less holy men have more perfect health and happiness. 
These inequsJities, both as regards the righteous and the wicked, 
do not app«ar capable of comprehension by man, and must be left 
to Eim who doeth all things right, and who will, no doubt, one 



]ay justify all His acta. 
So man of c 



Q help that constitution which he had at hia 
birth i and, for aome time afterwards, he would of himself lack 
experience, which should direct him how to preserve it aright. But 
as soon aa any person comes to what are called years of cUscretiou, 
he is answerable for the use he makes of his external &ame. Then 
flhouldhebegintomakeuseof his own experience, and that of others, 
if he would net carelessly infringe the physical and moral laws of 
that universe in which it has pleaaed God to place him. The iufimt 
Mid child must depend upon others, but the human being shoald 
leam to think and act for itself, as early as his faculties enable 
him to do so. God has so arranged His providence, that nuoi|iieTE 
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inimrit YOTj siddr bodiea. Theae persong must do their beat, aad 
attempt to live tiu God would hare tliem die. It idht Beem ^ofaa« 
fjo insmuate that anj person may die without the w iU of Qod t but 
ibe notion is not absurd. We are told that the wicked do not live 
out half their days : thna when they die, it is not according to 
the will of God in one aenae, Blthough in another, inBamnch m 
everything muat occnr according to His will, aa I have before said, 
and attempted to explain. It is evident that if persona neglecst to take 
proper precautious against diseases, and to pray, in order that thing! 
may occur as God, iu one sense, wiila, that in caae of iUneas or deat^, 
ther cannot be supposed to have suffered aooording to God'a will, 
in tbe highest aenae of the t»rm. Ever; man, who woald die whta 
G^ willa, moat, to the best of his ability, etrtre not to iuAringe 
the physical and moral laws of that untTerae in which he u 
placed. It may be safely said.that comparatirely few persona die 
exactly when God would have them, according to the original 
bodies with whioh they hare been ^rnished. Many persons, who 
hare the constant care of the aick, neglect to take proper exercise, 
and thus become enfeebled in health. It is difficult to say how far 
any person should sutTer for the sake of another; nererthelees, it 
cannot be doubted that aome care as to health is absolutely a duty. 
Many peraons, in such oircumstancea, fall into an indolent, and 
they imagine, a contented and spiritual state ; but this is, generally, 
a delusion. 

It should not be imagined that these remarks favour infidelity: 
if they did. they would not be made by me. They are perfeofly 
agreeable to reason ; and as to terelation, I challenge any person 
to find a aingle passage in, the Bible, which, by phun interpre- 
tation, really opposes them. Surely no one will maintain that 
drunkards, and other persons who &y rice destroy their ooustitn- 
tions, die accordiuc to the will of Ood, in the highest sense of th« 
term. And if thb oe granted, it will also be plain that so few take 
care of themselres as to die exactly when God would have them. 
The majority of men daily infringe, at an^ rate, the physical laws of 
the universe ; and this, even when it is m their power to do other- 
wise. Many men of business cannot help duly infi-inging the 
physical laws necessary to be attended to, if health would be pre- 
served, or the greatest amount of physical good enjoyed i and thia 
ought to be sufficient to induce great uterations in business 
generally, and more e^peraally, in many, if not all branches of 
manufacture. In houses of business we find clerks and lervanta 
are employed far too long to permit the physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual Jaws of nature to be unviolated. Many masters and prin- 
cipals only value the amount which can be screwed out of their 
clerks and servants. They care not how defective their healtlt is, 
and, if poasible, care less about the moral and intellectual culture of 
their souls. Ihe early closing movement is generally despiaed, aod 
Mechanic's and other institutions, together •mOi Tooag Men's 
Christian Ajsooiations, and similar means of im{m>remeiit, are 
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ifJIy frovTBed npo*. Tlwre «t« many mMhrnted md ael&ifc 
TBUlrii ; Tct it miMt b« borD« in misd that «u)t of edneatioii aaeao- 
«^t palluteB aetfiihoMi. l^ej casDot tbeiOBeJres spprecurte Atdi 
irfaioh thej denv t^) other*. Hany mannfaatnrM are «asen<3»]lj a»- 
Iw^llij, totati of vhich are really neceaasary in ciriliied life ; bat It is 
not foondthattbe men em^jed in these areiUowed to do their beat 
to eaimt«ract the evil influeooeg *bich diej daily esperieoce. Oon- 
Mqneady, the mortaJitv smoni; aacJi workmen is very grest, and 
Unite naiten anrvey ^ this with apparpnUy little or no conoem. 
Iliej do little «r Dotmng to prerent it. The lead mmu&oture m^ 
be given u an example of thia deatraetion of human life. Sad ■■ it 
ii to see life sacrificed by too oloee attention to operations which, are 
naoeMary, it is horrible to find thatnnmbersof menare yearly kiQed 
^ tiie manufacture of articles, which fashion alone renders seeeBSary. 
Ilmt of enamelled cards, and although, perhaps, in a less degree, 
ef certain kinds of engraTJugs, which often bltnOB, are iilnstrationa ^ 
tins, fiuskin, who rightly maintaiiis that no person should under- 
take anything wbi<^ he oannot do happily, and remarka tiiat 
the ef^fraver works at a trade which is necessarily unhealthy, 
tliepefore, that engravinga shoiild not be called for, but that people 
dxnild encourage artists, who can work without detriment to 
their health. Supposing the premtaes to be true, which I beKere 
to be the eaae. no just person can for one moment doubt the tmA 
of this principle ; and all should, therefore, practically carry it oat. 
But men like to gratify their desires, irrespective of the tendency of 
their actions ei&er upon themselves or others. As regards the 
fbnaer point, nten are carekea, or aessual temptation orercanea 
Aem ; and Mmceraiag tiieir neighboan, and tltose with whom tliey 
mme in contact, selfishness preraits. It is tsiie that men m^ m 
themselves be moral, but it must not be supposed t^at any mait 
em, without Divine assistance, keep tjie commandments in &dr 
fiOlest seiue. 

A man aia/f all his life refrain from telling fiilsdioeda bv his own 
power, h«t he cannot do this because it is the will of God, witheat 
assiHtanoe, neither can be keep any moral precept for tint reaatn, 
without help. Similariy, no man csn love God at all, withoat Bis 
favouring Spirit, for in msn dwelleth no good thii^: every good 
and perfect gift oometh from above. There is no doubt that pain ia 
useful as a preventative of greater paniehmeBt, which consideratim 
Combe baa illoBtrat^dj and also that the pain or disease whidk 
eanaot be avoided, ia intended to be morally and religiously oaednL 
It is rational to suppose that the punishment which w« are unaUe 
to aTMd cmnes from God ; that is, aceerding to His will is ti» 
hi^kest sense 1 but I maintain it is absurd to imagine tbnt any evil w« 
sufiVr, which we could have avoided, comes directly to us acocvding' 
to it. When many evils snrround us, and it seems that we mart 
enootuiter some, prayer wUl eaose the will of God to be done, 1 
mean His direct will. Snperoatural influence may foe oombiaad 
with-MT-ordinary thoug^ta, as the effect of the operatwas of ^e Ho]y 
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S^riL 'Sut man can, save as regards orif^al oonetitatMa (tlie 
probable mistakes of early jears), and IiU courses ta influenoed bj 
prayer— regulate bis physical frame, by fiaimxi^ experience, and 
attending to that of others j in one word, by doing the best bs can 
for bimsetf, according to bis ability. More ibaa nbiob God oaonot 
require, fornomancaa excel bis best. Altbongb be cannot entirely 
control worldly prosperity, erery man can, of course, adopt tbose 
measures and precaatiooa whiob teud to inanra prosperity ; but no 
person or combination of persons can regulate the affitirs of social 
life, under which worldly prosperity in a great measure falls. If 
tbis ooBld be done, prosperity would be a question of mathematical 
calculation : a man could then say bow many years would be 
requisite to amass a given sum, ajid whether any person mentioned 
would be fortunate or otherwise. But this is not the case, and 
in it we may plainly see the wisdom of God. It it true that 
men oan, to some extent, influence social Lfe ; and we daily see bow 
barmful tbis often is. 

Disease often terminates in the apotheous ofthe soul,andmNre fre- 
quently in its damnation. Death is theologically the result of truti- 
gression, wbicb fact there is no difficulty in reconciling with the 
promise of life upon obedience. Man died spiritually at the Fall, 
and I doubt not to some extent intellectually. PhjBi<»l dissolution 
soon followed, and has erer cleaved to the race. It appears that, 
since tbe Fall, man has had an inherent tendency to evil ; oon- 
seqnently the triumphant Satan has ever found bttle difficulty in . 
tenpting men to commit sin. It is evidently philosophically tnie 
tbat tbe devil acts upon tbe buman beart, an instrument naturally 
pnxie to selfishness, and, if not given over to vices, at any rate not 
lefVained &om them, because it is tbe will of God that it should 

" ' ■ ■ '" liness from 

e unfolded 

tbis trath. Men must pray, if they would have strength to please 
God. Many persons may imagine that tbey love Giod from their 
own power, but Scripture forbids its believers to embrace this idea. 
Prater, it sbould be remembered, may be unexpressed ; but some 
feelings, akin to ordinary ei;>ressiQns, must occur ere any man can 
love God. In this, Christianitv is infinitely superior to Theism, as 
it is in many other respects. It should be observed that God does 
not, a« a rule, influence our thoughts, save spiritually j and 
this influence appears more properly to appjy to tbe feelings 

r afiectiona. I nave before explained wbtU I consider t 



xceptions. ConcernuiK original sin, Coleridge jnstJ^y 
remarits':— "Every man hath evil enough of hi* own, and it is 
bard for a man to live itp to the rule of kit own reasoA and a 



The italics are bis own. This calamity, which arose ao 

early, bos necessarily produced successive deatb; but, as bas been 
remarked, numbera die too early, because they do not take tbe 

* " Aidi to Befleclioo." 
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troable to Btad; the phyiiral and monl lawi, upon Uie noa- 
inrriDgement of which tiie health;of their conetitutioiii depefids ; at 
to t«ke meastires bj prayer, that their cootm ihonld be directed, 
which in many ca»ee would eauBe their life to be prolonged, 
■ItboQgh this would not alwavH be the caae- 

Ifopenonwill quibble at the ugerttonofCombe, that if bis Tiem 
are wrong, if they are coDBidered fdie. the tratb of this opiiikn 
should be demonBtrat«d. He bu endeaTonred to prove the opposite ; 
and it ia but fair that bi« adTerserioB should reaort to a lilte method 
of determiiiBtioii : mere affirmation, orcaptiouB and heedless opintm 
are useles* in sach questions ; and, although Dfl«n brought forward, 
nerer affect the minda of those who chooae to have eveiything deter- 
mined by foil inTcttigation. I hare no doubt, that, with tlie ezoep- 
tions I have noted, ^ his doctriues are as agreeable to the genuine 
meaning of Scripture, as th^ are to sound, and what is more, plain 
reaaon ; for these tiro things m fact cannot be contiadictory . Almott 
every acience has, in its early history, been thought by some to oon- 
tradict portions of Scripture ; but a more intimate acquaintance, at 
any rate with the latter difficulty, has always shown that the 
interpretations have been iUogicaliy rendered, and consequently, tiiat 
no contradiction between the two records can be f^iy made o«t 
I doubt not that this will be the issue in relation to physiol<^^. 

To give these observations a more particular tnm, and thus to do 
more towards aCbrding a synoptical view of the subject, I should 
present some sketch at least of European eivilization, something 
after the manner of Schlegel, Gnizot, and, more recently, Bncklo; 
but I cannot extend this paper, besides which, the subject -nay soon 
be brought before tie pnbbc. I conclude, therefore, by re marki ag 
that in certain quarters a too immaterial taste ia prevalent. Men 
appear inclined to reject the safe bonndariee of expeiimental 
knowledge, hoping to acquire much spart from it. This so called 
philosophy is a complete delusion. K it is considered refined m 
spirituu, it should also be Icnown that it is quite unsafe. The 
myaticiam of Germany has never advanced onr real knowledge, 
■ad never will. Lewes, in the introdnction to his excellent " Sio- 
graphical History of Philosopby," which has rendered this study a 
very pleasant one, remarks with great trutlk that philosophy is on 
the decline. It is giving way to positive science. Concemmg the 
difference between the two, he rightly says, "The one proceeds 
from A priori axioms — that is, from axioma taken up without having 
nndergonnthe laborious but indiapeDaafate process of prenoos veri- 
fication ; the other proceeds from axioms which have been rigidly 
verified. The one prooeeds from assumption, the other friim a fact. 
It is also' remarked that philosophy, metaphysical philoaorfiy, 
which aspires to the knowledge of essences and original or fint 



1 aspires t. ._ . . 

cBUBiiS, moves in the same endless circle, and differs from positive 
■cience by the incontestable progreSB made by the latter. All iiat 
is very true ; as also his assertion that want of progreaa in these 
inquiries is owing to the limitations of human faculties, that to 
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kfkow more we miut be more. It should not of course be snppoaed 
that metapfajsiool philosophy cannot be earned on by tiie indactive 
and dedaetive or lo^cai principlea mode use of in the development 
of the physioal scienceg. Thia has been done, and perhapB Dr. 
Brotcn's lectures afford the beat examples of the use ot both these 
methodii. Tenneman, who was a Eaotian, has a pasaaee on the 

?>roTinoe of reason, which strikingljr shows the error of Wiose who 
Ul into error respecting or despise experience. He Bays,* " In 
the reason lies the ultimate source of all certainty, and a Bystem of 
principles and derived knowledges, which is trae in itaelf, find 
through its internal harmony.'' Now it is not true that reason is 
the ultimate sooroe of all certainty, any more than its deductions 
are founded npon experience. The method accmingfrom this doc- 
trine is entirely opposed to that of Locke, and all snch philosophers. 
Mid to Combe, almough the appUcation of this method by the latter 
is Homewhat different to that of Locke, and others of the sanie 
school. I do not mean to say anything in ikvonr of materiaHsm in 
any form, more especiaUy as regards the denial of the soul ; I do not 
vish that men should only believe that which they can partially appre- 
ciate ; for. according to this, metaphyBica must be Btrncli out from 
the domain of Bcience, and he in the futnre as in the past, a mere 
tissue of B^culationa more (« less probable ; but I do inaiat that 
' meiaphysicians should reason logiculy from experience, and not 
expect to mate any progress in tlie knowledge of truth, although 
they may give rise to much speculation, when this enters into thSr 
reasonings. The scientific method, which applies equally to meta- 
physics and the physioal sciences, and which alone can discover 
truth, depends upon the union of logic and experience : experimental 
induction must be worked upon by logical deductions. Logic is 
lueless alone, as is also experience ; they are equallj[ wortldees * 
apart, as &r as theknowledge of facts is concerned. It is true that 
faoth in metaphysics and the physical soiences guesses have been 
made without this union ; but facts have never been demonstrated. 
As Lewes says, " Democritua, indeed, asserted the milky way to be 
only a clnater of atara : but his assertion was a mere guess ; and, 
though it happens to be correct, had no proof of certainty." It is 
also truly remarked, that the difference between discovery and guess 
is JDSt that between assertion and science. To get at truth by the 
methods of induction and deduction, the former applying to exp«- 
Tience, the latter to reason, experience and logic must be united : 
they are in every investigation of phyaical or positive soienoe — which 
appears to have been bo called because metaphysics has for bo long 
be«B doubtful ; and they are in the method of Locke, which is the 
only true one as regards the philosophy of the mind, and of course 
all the philosophers of the same school since. Looke was the 
originator of this, as it may be called positive or physical metiiod, 
ana he has done for metaphyBicB what ^con eSeotea for the physioal 
J. i. D. 
• '■ BMorj rf Philosophr." tst. 
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Ov tone of tiie poiiita bKM^t ftirward in tUa debate tbore ■««■» 
but liUle divtrut; of opiuioa ; od others tbere is mwA. It ia not 
deued bj thoae wboee coDTictkuu lead tkem to Uka the nesatiie 
aide, tiuA there is great tmth in maay of the viewa pn>pouule<l I7 
Oeor^ Bud Andrew Combe. It it not qoeationed oat tbai their 
writinii^s have been uaeful in directinf^ public aUentioB to the leva 
vhieh regulate thepbyiical " constitution of man," aad in eofbroiiig 
their due obfieiranoe, by as e3:pl«n«tion of the dire acmaaqoHiMa 
-which follow their infriDgement. All, we tiiink, must reepeot and 
etieem them very highly for the eameBtneea and £d^tj of their 
aerrioe in thia pespeot. When we tiuro, however, from the com- 
deration of human nature, in its lower Bq)ect4w to ita nobler want*, 
we are compelled to withhold our aaaeat to the teneta of the Combea, 
and to deny that they are philoao^cally ooireot. It haa bees 
remarked, by W. Y. M'C, that their viewa are of the earth, earthy; 
sad thia we oonaider to be the radical defect of their ajatraa. So 
long ac they treat merely of orgenisatiou, we nujr follow their 
KuidHnce. We nay believe, with tbem, that there ia a beautd&l 
harmotij subaiating between man's pbyaical, inteUeotnal, vad moral 
nature. We may readily concede that theae, wondroastj united 
aa they are, eflect, by tbeir action, the weli-beiue of eacho^btf ;' 
and yet demur to their ooDclusion that, irom tA^ harm(»uoiie 
worlciDg. anck a atate of satiafaotjon ^all be auperiBduoed aa to eon- 
Btitut« what may fairly be termed haOTHoeea. Soobtless tbere is a 
certain amount of pleasure to beionnd in the proper exercise of oar 
facultiee; and thia ia intended hj the Creator to follow, as one 
inducement amongst others, to tbeir appropriate nee ; bat to oon- 
* aider audi a feeling to be the higheat — to digui^ it with, the name 
of happineaa — is a mistalce no one could majka wno bad eiperinneed 
ttte exalted delights of true religion. 

Even if we grant, for the sake of argument, that man could mi 
obtain happineaa, how is thia hannonioua activity of the &cultiea to 
be brought about P la man harmonious P Are there no evideaeea 
of autagoniatic elemenffl about him F Doea not the life of the beat 
man show deep izaoea of the conflict between ^^oaing f<M«eaI 
MoBt certarifily it doea ; and thia being the «aae, any philosophy, to 
be of uae, must recognize the fact of maa'a de^vity. No ^ftten 
can be considered correct that leaves out so miportaat a ciccum- 
stanee, and seemt to forget the ain which eziata in the world as tite 
result of BO direful a fact. 

A sensitire and benevolent man may well ask, " How am Z to be 
happy F I eee myself surrounded on ail aides by misery, whidhl 
h«ve not the power fully to alleviate. Turn wh^ I will, I disoowc 
aigna of aoirow and pain. Ia the midst of this peijietaal wail, aad 
^ia^t^ronicooafuaion, bowia the hacmonioua activity of mjffaoobtes 
to brini; me the highest pleasure ? Will it not raUier make ne * 
sharer m ibe sorrow, a aynqfOthizer in the deep diatreaa P " Could 
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-we hAvn Owe wu no DhilMoniiy Imt that of Grorge Combe, tha 
ease -wonld be ladder etUl ; ftv iiowev«r maornfrii the world's itate 
fi<a» M, it -would be -wretched indeed if, in its angiuBh, it oould aoif 
fc« told of "natnral laws," and, in the bitterneiKi of the preum^ 
ttoald hare no alleriatioa in the hope of a better and brighter day. 

'¥he troth is, man's philosophy, when it hu not been Dued npon 
tbe rerelation of God, has alwayi failed to meet man's reqiare- 
ments. There is a depth in m&n'a apiritna! being, which ita Maker 
■lone can comprehend or fill. In its natnre the sonl is affectiosKto; 
it hae l<H)giDgs and jeamings. Its desires stretch towards inSnitif, 
snd its ardent gase seeks to explore the fotttre. It is childlike, too, 
Mid welcomes a Father's face. With what eoldoMS, then, mut 
that sj'etem strike it, which represoita Ood as onlr working by 
" natural laws '' P thus robhinK Him of Hie paternal character ia 
Hr unceasing care and watchfulQess, and removine Him from Hm 
BeacnesB of access, and the commnnion of which Hie word speakSi 
and te-wbioh it invites. Fhilosophj also teatdies ns, that for ail tfaa 
emotimat netare of man to be drawn forth, tnitb mast not be pre- 
sented in an abstract form only, but embodied in a living person. 
Ohmtianitr anawers this requirement in Jesus Christ, in th» 
tom[<leof Uie Combeite philosophy, where is the sloine iot HimP 
Venty, the light there is " a dim religious light." 

In regard to the phrenological views of George Combe, a&d tlieiir 
bearing man the formation of character, we hare a few remarki to 
make. We think, with E. M., Jnn., that the assertion that ^A 
ment«l power " depends, for its actiou in this world, upon the Bin 
and condition of a partioolaT part of the brain," is but another wij 
of aayinK that man is the creature of ciremnatanoes. If we ars va 
believe that the character of a man is the unavoidable result of tlw 
peculiar combination of his organs — that, in fact, his cerebral de- 
Telopment stands to hisdisposi^n tnthe relation of cause to effect^ 
we do not see how we can maintain any longer the doctrine <tt 
man's responsibility ; or have any clesf ideas of right and wrong, 
seeing " that man did not make the cerebral organs which he now 
poeseesee, or bestow upon them th^ functions. This is neoesH- 
tMriao- in the extreme. The action of -the will, in regulating and 
eontroUing the {acuities, se«ns to be entirely overlooked. Can m 
accept a system with snch an cffliission as pnilosopbicaUy correct? 
We are, of course, aware that men have peculiar gifts, and by tbo 
eonstrtution of their minds possess more natural power in one oireo- 
<tien than another i but can nothing be acquired P Are not tiis 
most valuable traits generally the result of self-discapBve, not ftf 
spontaneous development P Do not the finest riiaractera, thow 
most symmetrical and finished in their proportions, show, m 
tbflir beautiful forms, the delicate chisel-marks of that master^ 
aenlptor— a tesolffte will. If any fiirt^er argument is needed oa 
this Buhject, tt may be found in tin conclusion to which lOBh ft 
theory inevitably leads ; " No means are yet known by whiok «ik 
ilMimeed bnsn may be ma^ to souiirf'eBt the meni md i«tellectnal 
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bcoItiM, with the iune mcoeM u & brain of an excellent eoTO&gaitr 
tioD." So i«^B onr author ; and ^ougfa J. A. D, is very aoxiooB t« 
obTiftte the direct tendencj of the remark, alt he ssyg can only be 
t«f(srded as a commeiituy upon ttia words -. it eanuot alter thor 
distinct nteaiiing. We do not dispute that, in the ease and facility 
of their action, an inferior set of endowments nay not be able t« com- 
pete with superior ones ; yet lesTing out of the qneBtion the agencj 
of the Spirit of God, which both J. A. D. and Mr. Combe appear to 
ignore, we assert titat experience proves that a man may rise to the 
lushest ezodlence under the most anpn^itious circomstances, and 
with the most -unpromising materials. We agree with Cluuming, 
that the first step to any attainment is to believe in its possibility, 
and the next to resolTO upon it «nd refuse to admit so dislieutening 
a theory. Were it to be accepted, it would form an insuperable 
barrier to that progrem of which Mr. Combe so often speaks. We 
can conoeire of no virtue, no matter what its altitude, to which a 
determined, enlightened will may not aspire and attein, in spite of 
" bumps," " organs," and the rest of Mr. Combe's mechanism. 

At the conclusion of J. A. D.'s very able article, a passage occurs, 
with a notice of which we must bring these observations to an end. 
He there tells ua " that human power in prayer only enables the 
Creator to carry oat His purposes towards us, by fitting us to receive 
them, and in no way changes His will, or alters what He had pro- 
posed to effect. This belief commends itself to all who look at tb« 
question in a philosophical manner, or even by the light of acriptnn^ 
which declares, that with God 'there is no variableness, nor shadow 
of taming.' " Whether or not a philosophical manner of viewing 
the subject would favour it, of this we are sure, that the appeal to 
scripture is most on fortunate. 

If J. A. D. will turn to the chapter whence his quotation is taken 
—the first chapter of St. James — he will find, at the fifth verse, a 
passage which we commend to his notice. The apostle there says: 
" If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all 
men liberaUj and npbraideth not: and it shall be given him." 
With one blow this strikes at J. A. D.'s views on prayer, and at 
bis preceding remarks. It distinctly affirms that God will hew 
prayer ; and it distinctly addresses itself to those who bavo not 
wisdom by "cerebral development." If any of you lack it natu- 
rally, seek to have it supematurally. If our Iriend will look at ^m 
seventeenth verse of the fifth chapter of the same epistle, he will 
meet an illnstrstion of the relation in which prayer and natnild 
laws stand to each other : " Elias was a man subject to like paSi- 
sions SB we are ; and be prayed tbat it might not rain ; and it 
rained not on the earth by the apace of three years and aiz months. 
And he prayed again, and tite heaven ^ve ram." 

We tnhik J. A. D. will have some difficulty in reconciling them 
verses with the " light of scripture," that he considen 80 favourable 
to his views. 

"Prayer does not, in one sense, make God alt«r His porpOMti 
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bec&nse God purpoaea to hear anil answer prayer. He forolcnew 
the prayer, and fore-ordaiced the result in accordance with, it." If 
jr. A. D.'a views were pressed, the; nould bring ue to fataHsm. The 
eame arguments that are used to prove the inefficacy of prayer may 
t>e licought against any act of ours apon which any future event 
hanga. If the doctrine of predestination ia to be accepted ia so 
wide a sense, it foUows that no one can alter his destiny by any 
present conduct. If we are not to believe that God ordains means 
to the end, we ajre at the sport of a blind fate, and need be under no 
concern about the influence our actions will have upon our fhtnre 
destiny. That, it seems, ia unalterably fixed, independently of what 
may intervene. We think it must be evident to all, that a predes- 
tination which disconaeots cause and effect, and malieB each solitary 
event the result of an alraiehty fiat, is an ab^iurdity. We must 
letnm to the belief that Gc^, when He predestines an^ one thin^, 
ordains also the causes which shall eoospire to produce it ; and thu 
would give to man a freedom of action, and a certain amount of 
power over his destiny, which would be denied ta him by the other 
■yetem. It leaves him free to pray, which is a means to an end ; 
and it is not inconsistent with the notion that such prayer will 
stand, in relation to God's answer, as cause to effect. But however 
we may speculate upon the point, the fact itself remains. Prayer b 
heard; and certain events follow as its consequence. The verr 
gtrikine way in which God has often interposed, in many wdl 
attested caaea, even bo far as to suspend natural laws for a time, 
leaves no room for doubt but that His acts are affected by the cry 
of His children, and that prayer has other influence besides the 
refles one to which onr opponents confine it. 

In saraming up the charges we have brought against the tenets 
in qaestion, we may present them as being chiefly, 1. That in this 
philoBOj^v no sufficient allowance is mude for the depravity of man. 
3. That tlie action of the will is overloolccd, thereby tending to 
necessitarianism. 3. That for man's highest wants and aspirations 
it has no adequate provision ; but leaves his soul in ignorance as to 
the future, and concentrates all its attention on things seen and tem- 
poral, to the exclusion and detriment of things eternal. Man has 
oUier reUtions besides those which subsist between him and this 
world. Hehas another life to live when this is over, "a life beyond 
life," inwhichhe may hope to find compensating joys for the "much 
tribnlatiou" through which he must pass to reach it ; and he may 
justly demand of any philosophy wnich assumes the authority of 
truth, that it shall take cognizance of these' great facta, and make 
them the bases of important teaching ; and if it be found, on exam- 
ination, not to acknowledge them in their legitimate and fuU influ- 
ence, ho may reasonably reject it as defective and incorrect. Saoh 
we consider the tenets of George and Andrew Combe, and so we 
answer the question before us. Edmund. 
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OUGHT THE GAKE LAWS TO BE KEPEAI^D ? 

ATPII1U.TITB ABTICLB. — II. 

It ia onquMtiouablj the dutj and wiBdom of everj goreniment 
to eacheir ail tendency to cla*i legulfttioB, and endekTOor to foon* 
only BUch laws h are calculated, by their impartial joatioe, to win. 
taa he worthy of, imiTNBal respect. Tbia coarse appears e^eatiall j 
requisite, in order that impartial and eqaal jnstice mSiy be meted oiA 
to erery man, and it is thus also eqnally essential to- the weU.~beaBg 
and stability of the community. 

The position, — that in past years our rul^shaveKo^obaerredtl.. 
wsentiu principle of equal justice to al], bat legalised a ^ranmiiiag 
aelfiahnesB of the lowest nature, by thjeir ^lactment of the Gaoae 
Laws, and that such laws ought at once to b« repealed, — we hi^ 
to establish bj t^e following considerations : — 

First, Tve purpose to notice the Game Laws, and some of tJwir 
•tipala^ons ; next, to show that they are eseeotially claas legidativa 
in their character ; thirdly, that they are inherently unjast ; and, 
tax\iier, that their sole tendency ia to demoralize the people^ — sAen 
leading to the commission of serious crimes. 

The Game Laws — what are they P We may briefly reply, that 
they are the remnant of those ancient forest laws introdacedlqr the 
Conqueror, and under which the killing of one of the king's deer 
was viewed as equally penal to murdering one of Mb subjects. The 
penalty for killing game in the daytime without a certificate is now 
£6 for each V)fi'ence, To kill game in the night-time without > 
certificate is designated^oaf jtn^, and is a miEdemeanour ponishaUe 
by imprisonment for the first and second ofience, and traneportstitm 
for the third. Trespassers, even if licensed to kill game, may be 
fined £2 and costs, and if in greater number tlum fire persona, £5 
each, and the game may be demanded and taken from them. 

Sucb are a few of the features of the notorious Game Laws, the 
TOopriety of repealing which is the subject under considarati(». 
We may here remark, that those regulations by which the ealmcv 
mers are closed during the spawning season we do aot understand 
aa coming within our definition of the term. Game Laws, auch regu- 
lations being apparently necessary to preserve the breed of fish, and 
because at that season the flesh is not wholesome aa food. 

We would neit call attention to the essentially cUut legielaim 
eharacter of the Game Laws. These caactmeots are based iiptm 
the principle that the landed aristocracy, or monied classes, ha*e a 
valued right of property in the existence of wild animids, and that, 
therefore, they are fit subjects for protection by law, that so abim- 
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chuie« of Sport may be provided for those thas mctined, end can afford 
to pnr^iue the neceHasry eertificarte, a principle which we can no 
more bNow, than we can tRow one man to daim the ripifat of pro- 
per^ in the penon of saother becauaa "akina may differ," aa ia 
acknowledged in some states of America, and elsewhere. "VFlld 
M -e a ti Ke s. aa^ as ttarM, partridges, groose, &e., we look open aa 
being contmoa gifts of the beneficent Creator unto oH men, of 
wfaaterer rank or class, for each Co eatofa, kill, and appropriate to 
hifl own nae, as it piay be convenient. We do not by this principle 
deertroy the right of property by landed proprietors in any aniinah 
that may be or are domesticated, or enclosed in private parka (anoh 
as deer, &c.], nor yet joBtify treapaasing on any gronnds, without 
the consent of the owner. The offence of treapasB ia anfficiently 
prorided a^ainat by other stringent laws for ub to afford the loss of 
thoae relating to game : treapaaaing in pursuit of gccme meets with 
a TEry ffiffweot penalty to aimple trespaaaing on encloaed land, and 
the law relative to the former is the one that incurs onr condemna- 
tion. It is only the wealthy class who can purchase the necesaary 
Beense to kill game, and the poor man, even if he can catch a 
ktrnin the ftdd, may not do aowithont subjecting himself to serere 
psina and penalties. 

This leads us to notice, in the nest place, that the O-ame JJaws 
are inherently unjoat. First, in their sereral awards npon the 
transgresBor. We have remained above that legislation ought 
to proceed on the principle of rendering equal justice to all ; we 
■BOvr remark, that the punishment onght to bear a certain propor- 
tion to the offence, value for value. " An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth " is strictly and legislatively iust in principle ; but 
oar rulers, who acknowledge that wild animws are property, pro- 
ceed upon the opposite principle, and enact for taking a hare the 
imposition of a fine in amount many times more than the market 
TBltte of the animal. It were but a small detraction from the prin- 
ciples of instico to mulct a person in the market value of the wild 
ereatnre he should be so fortnnate as to catch (we cannot say steal) ; 
bnt a fine of £5, or imprisonment with hard labour, or, if the offence 
be oemmitted in the night-time, transportation, surely bears a dis- 
proportion to the magnitude of the offence far beyond what ia 
required by justice, or even the preservation of game from extinc- 
tion. Every week we may read in the papers of persona being 
subject to heavy fines, and frequently imprisonment, because they 
intentionaUy, or otherwise, trespass when they presume to set out 
in quest of game. At Bochdale, only a few weeks since, several 
respectable persons from Oldham were fined £2 and upwarda each, 
because they were found trespassing on ground to which, in their 
Tieir, they thought they bad a right to ; but the magistrate decided 
to the contrary. And in another paper, about the beginning of 
September, we read that at " the Wimbome Petty nessiona, a 
labourer, George Frarapton, was charged with being in posseasion 
of a hare which he had caught while he was at work in the barreat 
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field. A noniuiBl fine of la.,'biit a real molct of 12i. costs, ww 

inflicted upon him ; but inumnch a« it wm itatod th»t he lud a 
wife and fire children, and that hi£ vaget were only Ss. a week, a 
fortnight waa allowed him in which to paj the money ." Soch srs 
•ome of the results of the Game Laws. If a poor man, whose 
eamin){8 are only 1b. 4d. per day, should presume upon "*^t»i"g « 
hare that cornea within hia reach while in the field, and hope thereon 
to fare moat Bumptuously, he flnda his craving appetite must be 
satiated with a fine of 12s. instead (equal to the eamines of a. week 
and a half), or impriBonmeot in case of failing to pay, Uiia penally 
being the lowest which the law allows to be imposed ; and the magis- 
trates considerately allowing a fortnight to pav it in, requiraa no 
conunent. How the poor man and his wife and five children were 
to make the remaining 4e. support themselves during the fortnight, 
the eeactors of the Game Xibwh donbtless cared not to inqmre. 

Secondly, the Game Laws are unjust in (heir Dperatum to Ihe 
tenant farmer. Though he remun quite ^sive, the farmer ocnnea 
in for bis share of oppresHion from tnese iniquitous laws. IJnleaa 
be obtains permiBiion from the landlord (andT which is very seldom, 
granted), the farmer must not, under pain of a heavy penal^, unteea 
he has the necessary certificate, take any means to destn^ ihe 
vermin that eat away his crops even before his eyes. Improvement 
in farming and particular kinds of crope he finds impoesible to 
introduce aud moke payable in the neighbourhood of a game pre- 
serve; and a great portion of his produce, upon the sale of which he 
depends for paying bis rent, ha annuallT finds is consumed by wild 
animals churned by another. Xbis is a aead loss, and in many cases 
is so serious as to lay the foundation of ruin t« manv who, out far 
the Game Laws, would be prosperous, content, cheerful, and happy. 
Again we would aek. What possible reason can be urged in favour 
of the continuance of taws so essentially unjust, or what right has 
any class or body of men to frame laws so oppressive to others, 
merely that they may thus secure for themselves the pleaauie of 
hunting, pursuing, and killing game, as a pastime, amnsement, and 

As a fourth argument for the repeal of the Gcame Xdtws, we 
notice their demoralizing tendency, and frequently leading to &e 
commission of more serious crimes. Prior to the enactment of the 
1 and 2 'WilHam IVth. statute, the " gaols were filled with ofieuduv 
"against the Game Laws; profligate habita were induced, violence 



committed, and misery of the most dreadful description was caused 
he temptations to violate these enactments."* And the real 
e of all this demoralization was the Game Laws themselves. 



The landed proprietors (the parties most interested) were made the 
judges of onenders ; and hence it were naturally to be expected, 
unpartial justice was anything but administered. The jeatouaiee of 
the landed proprietors were idso the source of mooh injustice, wad 

• Puuif CjcIop»di», 
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bieatce we are not snrprlBed tliat the legislatDre iras compelled to 
intwfere, in 1831, Rod by paasing the 1 and 2 William IV. c. 32, 
materially to improTe the old Bystem. We cwinot bnt wish that these 
iBwa had been swept away altogether. But tlie same features, with 
little amelioration in their operation may be seen, at the 
as were observed thirty years ago. Yoa cannot con- 
that to catch a hare, rabbit, pbeeeant, or any other 
an.ch game, is ntoraliy torong ; he knows it is conlrarv to lato, but if 
it is not wion^, he will not respect the law that forbida ; and heooe, 
-when once disrespect for law is engendered, the feeling increases, 
until, in the mind of ignorant persons, it becomes a fraitliil source 
for instignHng rebellion against all law. lowering tbe moral sense, 
exciting the passions of the individual by a feeling that imustioo 
ia done to bun, and preparing him. for the commission oi other 
crimes. This demoratizbg tendency we afBrm to be the natui^ 
and legitimate consequences of the Game Laws and their unjiut 
stipulauons. Bepeal them, and we beliere the result will be an ad- 
vice in tbe moral character of our agriculcuralpopulation ; for they 
are the parties whom the Game Laws chicly affect. We shall hear 
leas of night poaching, and rarely of violence, never of murder, in fol- 
lowing the attempt to take game -, for one of the inducements which 
led to such fearml results will have been removed, and the nndic- 
tive feelings cherished by the peasantry towards the landed pro- 
prietor, whom they look upon as a tyrant and partial judge, will 
likewise be removed ; for their chief cause will have been destroyed 
by the repeal of the odious Game Laws. 

Thus have we very briefly reviewlB the merits and demerits of 
the question, and attempted (with what suceess our readers must 

Cdge) to establish the position with which wo set out. From what 
,3 been advanced, we opine it will be apparent to ali right-minded, 
'eflecting persons, that the Game Laws are nought but a 



and merited oblivion -. their fate, it may also reasonafiy be expected, 
will be shared by the fox-hnnting squire and the sporting parson, 
who, in defiance of the principles of humanity and justice, presume 
to sit in judgment upon their poorer fellow-men, and award penal- 
ties — from their disproportioneo severity to the offence committed — 
unworthy of civilized society, because they may have, in some sUght 
degree, detracted from their favourite and eiolusive amusement. 

We have preferred resting the issue of this question on the con- 
sideration of these general principles without going into matters of 
detMl ; which latter, however, because of their import«nce, we hope 
will be fiiroished by other writers during this debate. " Delta" 
in bis article, appears to attach great iniporCance to the right of 
property in all wild animals assumed by the I^orman kin^s, and his 
asserted power to grant as a privilege or right to others, his " friends 
or faTountes," permission " to pursue and take game on their own 
lands." This principle, without doubt, depended upon, and " grew 

YOt. II. 2 J 1859. 
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out of, the feodAi syitMn ;"' but we cannot acknowladffe it arathar | 
jtut or right, either then of now : aa Blackatone <A»ticre», rk wv 
npoa " die iuii«BB(HiBble notion of panoaneDt prapeitj' in wfld 
creatnrea'' that such asaertad ri^t was tbaniei. nmreaaoaaaHe, 
indeed, aadi a olaim botti erer waa aai is ; for how can. or OH^it 
that to be claimed as prirate property, eren br the IdnK, the oen- 
litUMd posaeaeion of whioh cannot be abaolnteiy lalciiliried upon, 
and whoae y»Tj natiii« it is to be mid f Bat if we aia to go hack 
to'the feudal a^ for areumente in farour of the Game Iaws, theii 
cause is bad indeed. Their stipolationB, and the fbnndaticMi on 
whioh they an baaed, are oontrary to the inherent aenae of juataee 
implanted in the heart of everj man : hii verj inmoat natmv 
bouB with indignation at the records of injnatico to be met with 
in the history of the Game Laws ; nad, as ia acknowledged 1^ 
'Pelta," "there have not been wanting many instRncea of objeeticai 
and resistance offered by the sabjecta to the reigning prince.'' 
And veil, indeed, they might resist, when the " eiermsa at tim 
riRht in aome iostancee led to the depopnlation of whcde diatricts, 
for the purpose of forming royal foresU, chaaea, and parka." We 
do not wonder that such arbitrary, tyrannioal airta, were "am- 
sidered an abuae of prerogative, and resisted by the nobles," as being, 
" in their estimation, of equal consideration with the Uagna Charta 
of their rights and liberties in general." " Delta," ind«e(^ by show- 
ing US from what aonroe the Gtame Laws sprane, has matsriaUf 
strengthened onr argument as to their inherent injustice, and as 
being a vicious relic of a tyrannical age. Viewing the quaaticm o! 
a ri(^t to keep gune abstractMly, we should think that if a person 
idiOie to enclose a piece of his own ground, and stock it wilh wild 
animals, as a warren or game preserre, with the object of either a 
pectwiary speonlation, or as thereby affording himself means of 
spoet, there could be no. objection to his so doing, so long aa this 
(ud not interfere with the right and property of his neighboon ; bnt 
if suohcre«tureB strayed on to other gronndj, and committad dq»«- 
dhtion on another person's standing crops (i.e., also property), why, 
in the name of common sense and of equal justice, rnnst not the 
person so ininred have free Uberty, without restriction, to rid lum- 
self of the destroying rermin P And if any restitution ought to he 
made to the owner of the latter, why not regulate it aeorading to 
^ttB market price of such game ; or let siich owner thereof beoontent 
with ita simple restoration in a state fit for the market P 

" Delta's' objection to the repeal of the Game Laws is rery 
cnriouB, and doubtless was intended to be "alarming." He sup- 
poie* that, were they repealed, "there would be called into existence 
a mamber of men foliowing the taking of game aa a tiade or means 
of subsistence ; and, judging from present facts, this class would be 
composed of the most idle, dissolute, and immoral portion of the i 
lowest class of labourers ;" and again, further on, he aroni tiiat I 
" repeal would deprive the rightful owner of a legally oonstituted J 
riirkt, and create a baud of armed ruffians ready to commit any I 
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imoDnt of depredBlion apoa iaiiviAaah, society, or tie 3tate) iriiioli 
thsiiowD bad psMioua, ttie philippics of demagogues, i»tha pro^Mot 
of plunder, may incita ;" and of course, as a proteotion fWiia sa^ 
"armed rii£aD»," itnould be neceeaiuythatotheTg should also ano^ 
and be " obli^d to tra^oi with a sis-liarrel revolver in your he^," 
nhen leaTin^ town ; tmd if Ttniting a friend, "to reqnire poeket 
pistols and rapien." Tbis is all very Blarming, isdeeil awful, and 
the coDteoiplation of such efiects is sufficient to aDBtring the nwM 
of all ihe ancient women in the conntry ! But doea "Delta" really 
beliere what he sajsP We can hardlv think he does. This 
alarmiag argument is not new; it baa long been worn thread* 
bate ; fur it, or something li&e it, has been urged afjainst eypiiy 
reloria of any long-astabhahed abuse that haa been either aocom.* 
plished or attempted in the history of our counti'y. When, about k 
century or two ago, our statute book was disgraced by the enumer^ 
tiou of more tlian one hundred and fifty offences yisitable witili 
capital puuishment, any proposed relaxation of the " bloody code"* 
was objected to and condemned, on the ground furniahed by Uiis 
same argument, that, were such a step ventured upon, robberies, 
Brarders. and similar offencea would be infinitely increaaed, and theca 
would be no seourityforeither person or property. What, however, 
is the fact, now that, through the labours of sir S. Komilly and 
ottew, the statute book has bean revised, and that only one orrrae is 
nowvisited nitb capital punishmentP Why, that at no previouH period 
in tbo history of our country was proper^ or life bo safe and secure 
from violence as at the present ; and we do not doubt that the same 
rerall will be obHerred to ti^ow l^e repeal of the Game Laws. 
But if it be unadvisable thus to experiment, in our own country, in 
this matter, why not inquire of other coontriea, whose statute books 
contain no Game Laws, what is their experience in this respectP 
Id America, for instance, do such bands of " armed ruffians" prowl 
sboQt, to tbe dread of the peaceful citizen P It is not necessary that 
«e sliould answer the question, as all can do so to their own satis- 
&otioD ; and not in reference to America alone, but also in refb- 
Mnce to other civilized countries where there are no such odiouB 
mactments as our Glame Laws. However, it remains to be seen 
"rfiat additional arguments can be brought fonrard in their fbvonr 
beyond tbose advanced by "Delta;" and if there be none more 
plausible, or better founded in the prindples of eternal justice, the 
eiistence of tliese lan's in a civilized community should at once be 
tomiiiated by the universal voice demanding in their stead wise 
and equitable enactments, nithoat any class legislation. 

Clehehi. 

HBOITIVB AETICLB. — n. 

Sydney Smith divided the clei^ of his acquaintance into three 
cWcs— Niraroda, Eam-rods. and Fishing-rods ; and there was wit 
as nellas truth in the distinction. 

•"The laws of my coontij am writtien in blood.' — StrSaanulSomUlg. 
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W. C. W., on the ocmtrftrr, Imnpa the iportsmflti of the three 
kijujdomi, puts them all tot;ether in the dock, eonslitntes hims^ 
both judge and jury, and briogt FrederinK Gowing, Esq., " piofev^ 
■ional poacher," ^niust them as witoeBS. We woeder at hia andaeity. 
Bat when, even in thia diarepntable conrt. he for^eta hia jndieuU 
office, and tell* the colprita that he only liatena to &eir ai^pimenti 
aa a " ootapliment" to themaelreg, and only oonsiden their oaaw 
hecanae he knows it ia poaaibte to 



no one can be anrpriaed if aome of hia prisonera do feel inolined to 
vae physical force, and kick him and nia acales out of conrt ako- 
cether. The apprehenaion ia not unfounded, and we rather donbt 
a Ae would 



Snt onr friend is a prophet aa well aa judge ; uid his change of 

character ia almost aa rapid aa Mra. Howard Paul's. No soonai 
does he pFOnonnce sentence than the inspiration cornea, and 
Cutting hia eyes in true Delphic style, he ezclaima, " It is bat Ibr. 
m to show that justice and the righta and neceasitiea of the oonunob 
veal coedema the Game Laws, and they will be rbpbaj,bd" 1 ! I 

Is car friend any relatiun tj) a would-be member of parliament 
whose address to the electors was composed after the same higfa 
model — " Gentlemen ! if you will elect me, I will repeal the whua 
of your taxes, abolish the national debt, and inaugurate a reign of 
nniversal happiness" f We do not pretend to anawer aueh reaaon- 
ing as this ; it is only for the Bske of teaching W. C. W. rhetoria 
that we notice it at all. 

The only noticeable feature in onr opponent's Inonbration ia 1^ 
immense amount of grumbling he haa oompresaed into so email a 
compass. But, without using a well-known homely proverh, we 
may aak. What upon earth ia a farmer good for, if he cannot 
grnmbleP "Seeat thou a man diligent iu his businesa, he sfaijl 
stand before kings," says the old Book ; and it holda good irf 
grumbling, aa well as of other things. Picked men, selected irom 
^e farmers for their pre-eminence in this department, are sent up to 
London, and examined before a parliamentary committee, and the 
result is a "blue book" — such ft "blue" affair as hath not been seea 
either before or since ! 

Hem ! Philip Fusey, Esq.—" There ore some tlunga it is impoa- 
sible to grow — winter Tetcbes, for iuatonce — where there ia an 
abundance of hares ; and carrots" ! I 

Do carrots eat vetches P 

We have lived in the country some years, enjoyed all the pleaanrea 
of rural life, and even tired with "that onne of the agricoltunl 
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diatriota," a same- keeper, ia Saremake Forest ; and we ssj delibe- 
ratelj, tAat the picture of oonntir life drawu by W. C. W. ia Um 
in. the extreme ; and shows that, besides book-knowledge, lie knom 
luttle or nothing about it. 

We kno<r that farmers must and do suffer from the depredation 
oommitted by game ; but we knoir aUo that rabbits, not beiiiK 
game, are shot b^ acores. and that the poor hare's cry of " Aunt! 
Awatl AwU I" 18 ofl«n heard when the game-keeper is far awav. 

. There are evils attending the administration of the laws, but tneM 
evils are not to be compared to the danger of repealing them. Uera 
theories in goTemment must be dealt with cantioualy. 

" It were good that menAo their innovations follow the esampltf 
of time himself, whioh innovates so greatly, but quietly and b^ 
degrees scarce to be perceived ; for otherwise, nhatsoerer is new ij 
onlooked for ; and ever it amends some, it impairs others. It ia 
good, also, not to try experiments in states, and well beware that it 
Be the reformation that draweth on the cWige, and not the desin 
of change that pretendeth reformation," says Lord Bacon ; and we 
should pause very long before innovating, and then innovate vei7 
gently, with such ancient and honourable rights. 

It IS all nonsense to talk of "Qod giving Ute wild fowl of the tur, 
jmd the wild animal of the soil, to the poor man as well as to the 
rioh," (Jod did not thus give the poor game any more than he gave 
them pigs or donkeys. 

If W. G. W. is fortunate enough to possess an estate, he bad need 
to discover some better title deed than f^aj,' or he will probably find 
himself an iqmate of the county lunatic asylum, and his estate in 
Chance^, with a very poor chance of either getting out agsm. 

Now let onr readers miagine to themselves a fine old forest, some 
twenty or thirty miles in circumference, and well stocked with game 
and noble deer. Thousands of acres, covered with thick curling 
fern, soft, velvet-like grass ; and tall treen, in long avenues, crossing 
each other, like the aisles of some splendid caihedral. In ahadf 
Books and chequered gladea are herds of graceful deer ; now peace- 
fully nibbling the abort rich grass, and now bouoding breast-deep 
among ike fern, startling hares, rabbits, and squirrels from their 
hiding plaoea in the brushwood. A scene to refresh the spirit 
this. But, says W. C. W., " destroy it ; let the common people have 
those deer, the tradesmen the rabbits, and the devil the game- 
keeper." Is, then, the most noble Marquis of Aylesbury to havo 
no voice in the matter? If you wish to shoot his game and hunt 
his deer, why don't you ask for his gnna and horses to do it vrithF 
A pretty aatnmalia we should have, if all the uneasy spirits in the 
three kingdoms were suddenly let loose, with dog and gun, upon the 
poor pheasants and partridges ! 

Upon such a subject as uiis, onr opponent must foi^ve ns if we 
make game of himi odlf we ho^ he won't go to the d(^ in con- 
sequence. That the temptation is great, let onr readers judge from 
this sentence, " that a bloody and bmtal amusement, called hathie. 
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may bejniMavd Wmenwho alaim to be tbe Mife of Engliali sorae^ 
— bjUsliopsaiidalei^^ymeii, whoolaimWbe tbe minioKn," &c., &e- 
Wiio, besiaea a IiOii£>n editor or A oocIedoj ■pcrtBinui, ever coJled 
ghootiiiK " battue" f Bat, battae — bah ! 

All through this artiile we notice a iKte talait for «iiggeetiiig 
lodierouB pictniea — all the more ludicroae, becau«e the irritra- aeenu 
not in the least aware of it. In this one parajtraph we have a long 
procewion, Leaded bj the farmer, followed by tbe labooier, the 
nM^atrates, the " ilite of English aocte^" — " biahope, elereymen, 
mitiiatera of the meek and lowjj," &a., wil^ " tboae helots of oivili' 
satioD," the butchers, bringing up the rear ! What a ahoating 
pazty 1 But this is nothinj; to the picture wbidi it luinga before 
the mind's eye: — "The farmer atanda idly by while he aeea hia 
carefully cultivated crops deatro^ed, and hia capital and profit 
*oalking mvav in the bodies of auimalsthat do not belong to bimP" 
Who upon this mortal earth ever saw a rabbit or a bare toalit 
Solomon might, perfaapa, have referred to the destructkni of crops 
by birda. idien he said that " riches took to themeelTee wings ani 
flow away ;" but W. C. Wi had no right to forge a new figure, and 
add that they also walked away, in the bodies of rabbits and harea! 
If thia does not tickle the reader's fancy, surely the carefully gnished 
iiketoh of a poor coantry bumpkin presenting a cat's tail to tbe game-, 
pmaerrer will make him laQgh till, like Big Ben, he is in danger of 
cracking his aides at the sound of bis own voice. 

But while we laugh at what is ludicrous, let ne pity whst is 
mean, and correct what is nntrue. What can be more mean or 
more " aoobbiah" Hian for W. C. W. to call all our Undowners " those 
minions of fortune," "game-preserving parsons," " tide ring peers," 
"lordlinga," and "territorial monopolists P" A game-keeper "u 
" that curse of the agricultuTal diatricts"- — " a apy that tattlea to the 
landlord;" SirHarryTerDCT ia "a i-^ftrmed game-presrarer;" and 
even the butcher gets a kick, and is ahnoat iri^tened out of his 
wita at being called " that helot of civilisation '' ! 

We can understand why W, C. W. quarrels with the rich, — it ia 
only another way of telling us be is poor ; but why he should attaik 
tbe butohera is beyond our eompreheoflion. 

It would be to neglect a part of our daty not to notice an anertion, 
which ia a piece of the blatuieit calumny ever written. Speaking cf 
the peoaant, he aaya : " He muet steal irom necea«itf ; and as to 
virtue in his daughters, that gem, iairer on woman a brow than 
diadem or ooronet, hoe become almost an impossibility." Xhies he 
know it by experience P If he does, shame should compel him to 
h<^d his tongue ; if he does not, be has no right to say iL Did he 
ever see an immoral man dragged from hia bed about the middle 
of some moonligb-t night, a bWk cow'e hide thrown over his Hbout 
dera, the hnce head resting on hia crown, tbe long tail dragging on 
the ground bahind, and the white horns bnnchiDg out in strong 
rdief against the rabble, who, with the rough nuuic of tin keCHei, 
ftying-pana, butchers' deavers, tea-trays, eheep-bBlla, ^plonghsbarea. 
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and wh&tever else can find a ton^e, proclaim Ua Tillan;^. Tkree 
times must be thua niu the ganntlet through the parish ; and no one 
■who has Been the real English, heartiness of the kicks and cuffs 
bestowed upon the seducer can doubt the gennineneBs of the 
detestation m which the character is held by the men of soutbera. 



1, however, has nothing to do with the Game Laws, except 



bJnela 

tbat W. C. W. says that virtue in the female peasant is almost an 
impossibility, and we say that the existence of (his custom proves 
the contrary, and throws a strong suspicion upoa the accuracy of his 
rsasoning in other matters. A repeal of the Qame Laws would be 
but ft 'temporary benefit to the labourer, wliaterer it might be to the 
fiumer. In a very few yeara every species of game would be 
destroyed, and jugged bare be as scarce a dish as Obinese birds'- 
nests. There would be a pusli, an indiacriminate Blaughter, and 
then, according to W. 0. W., the labourer wonld have to starve 
ontr^fat. The extinction of game would not leave him the misentble 
alternative of poaching. Ferrets and rabbits nets would rise in valae, 
and rabbits and bares come down ; we shonid have one universal 
feast, and then, like the old lady and her golden e;^, bo more for 

Jack, and Tom, and Bill, and Dick would once more be boiling 
tt^Cthec bares and cabbages ; bat the great body of English sports- 
men, truly " the Uite of the natioQ." wonld have to seek in other 
lands the manly, healthful, and exciting recreation an onwise legis- 
lature had denied in this. 

No longer would the huntsman's " Tally-ho !" be heard across the 
bills, or die sharp cry of the bounds echoing through the copaes. 
September wonld come withoat the partridges, and October witaiovt 
tbe pheasant's whirr ; the sportaraan's gun, loved almost like hi* 
wife, wonld be neglected, and its cheerful "click" and deadly bang 
be listened to no more. 

AnoUier hearty English sport wonld be done away with, another 
link sniq)ped in the chain that holds us to tbe glorious past, tad 
another met fsstoned in the fetters of selfishness and mammon- 
■ervioe &*t drag ns on to a dreary future. 

The rich landowners would sufier both in health Eud pocket, and 
scheming demagi^ues rejoice in their defeat. It would be another 
blow struck npon the wedge that threatens ere long to bring down 
the kingiy oak — the royal English oak, whose long arms embrace 
the world, and beneath whose shadow lives tbe noblest and the hap- 
piest nation tlie globe ever saw. The oak that, with its strong deep 
roots, has withstood the storms of adversity and tbe whirlwind ^ 
ambition, for a thousand years, and that now, in ite green old age, is 
fthooting forth into colonies and statjons that shall rale the world. 
Jack of Nbwbus:. 
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18 mfEESTEICTED COMPETITION INJDBIOITS 
TO THE COMMUNITY P 

17FIB1UT1VS ABTIOLB— IT. 

Thx subject of unrestricted competition is a wide one, and we 
are auxioas, before the discassion closes, to place on record a few 
tfaonghtB from stand-point difieriDgfiom either of thoae fi-omwhicli 

it has been Blready looked at. 

No two minds look at any one qnestjoa from the same point of 
Tiew ; hence, discussion is not onlj wise and adTantageous, but 
absolutely necesBary. By discuBBion mistakes axe rectified, and 
tmth elicited. The stronghold of error is destroyed by argument 
and truth triumpbsntly enthroned in its stead. We may, perhaps, 
be singular, but in the present discussion we agree more or let* 
with one and al! of the contributors whose articles pro and em. 
hare already appeared; bnt while there are points of apw- 
ment, tikere are alBO points of difference. What tnese are willbest 
appear aa we proceed. It trill as well serve tlie object we hare in 
Tiew to pass on at once to a consideratloD of the qnestdon, "Is Ua- 
reBtrict«a Competition Injurious to the ConununityF" Legislatire 
lestriction, of course, is intended ; hut we think that the wording 
and spirit of the question, together with the general scope and aim 
of the Srilith ControverHaliat, admits of its being looked at&om a 
moral as well as a legisUtiTe point of view. 

First, aa it regards tiie restrictive syst«m, we think that legis- 
lative interference with trade is sometimes absolutely uecesMtrf. 
The use of alcohoUo liquors is to the point. Is aoj disposed to 
question thiap Let him read, or if he has read, re-read, tlie affirm- 
ative article, page 103, by " Delta," and the article, page 249, bj 
"Bithou." No end can he answered by going over this grouid 
again. We desire, too, to recognize the principle of free trade- 
not trade abialuiely free ; we have no soch state of things to guide 
as in any opinion which we mav form — but trade so &ee, that the 
best markets of the world shall be open to all alike. IVadefree, 
and those free who buy, and those who sell ; so long as tiiis 
freedom is not used to the injury of others. It is anarchy when 
the strong tyrannizps over the weaJi, simply becauiiB he is weak. 
Society shoi^d not allow any one man to injure his fellow, that t^ 
former may tjie more easily push forward his reckless schemes'^ 
self. aggrandizement. We must not carry this so-called principle of 
free trade too far. Now there are indications of a desire tfl d* 
somethioff of this kind on the part of some. The quotation ihaa 
McCuIloch, placed at the head of " Nona's" article in the Angnst 
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ntunber, together with tbe general drift of hia mbwqnent remsrbi, 
that "labour cuiaot be tamed into too prodactire cbaunelB," we 
admit ; but whea we uy that nnrestrioted competition is injnrioiu, 
we advance no opinion at TuianDe with the former one ; and when 
"Nooa" attempte to make it appear that the one ia&neoeBBary oon- 
sequence of the other, he simply puts np a man of straw that he mar 
iiie more easily strike him down. Competition may be reBtricted, 
and at the some time labour Sad its reward in channels alike produc- 
tive of good to the labourer and the capitalist. Sut let ds see if we 
cumot, one and all, agree to the principle laid down bv Stnart Mill 
in liis essay on " Liberty," when ne says, that " the only pnrpcae for 
which power oan be rightfully exercised over any member of a 
civilized commuuitr against his will, is to prevent harm to others," 
'We ask no more than this. And if we can show that imrestricted 
competition u productive of harm to others, we think we shall have 
established a sufficient reason for a restrictive policy on the part of 
OoTernment in cases where, in the opiuion of society, such inter- 
ference is actually required. The above principle is recognized 
agEUD and again m that eicellent work from which we have jnst 
qnoted. In another place the author says, " The only part of the 
conduct of any one ior vhich he is amenable to society, is that 
which concerns otJters." And ajifain, "If any one does an act hurt- 
ful to othert, there is a primd ftuAe case for punishing him." He 
recognizes the necessity for this restrictive influence of which we 
are speaking ; he speaks of it as " necessary to prevent the stronger 
specimeoa of human nature from encroaching on the rijihti of 
others." " To be held," he adds, " to rigid rules of j'wafice for the 
sake of others develops the fiilness and capacities which have the 
good ofoiheri for their object." 

We are aware that, in the application of his principles, Mr. Mill 
does not always make the use of them which we should ; and it is 
here, if we venture at all to differ from so profound a thmker, that 
we should feel that he had hardly been consistent, in some cases, 
with the principle which he had been at pains to lay down with so 
mnch clearness and precision at the commencement of his essay. 
But with his applications we have nothing to do here. Are we pre- 
pared to follow these prinoiples to which reference has been made F 
that is the point for us. The results of these principles we con- 
ceive to be these — vis., that society is warranted in stepping in to 
prevent the injury of one man by his fellow. Hitherto we have 
conducted this ai^ument on the supposition that unrestricted com- 
petition is sometimes open to this charge. We need not multiply 
mstances to show that such is the case ; the very illustratioa whidi 
" Nona" gives is as much to our purpose as we neod ; but as 
" Bithon" nas dealt wilh this illustration so successfully, and as it 
richly deserved, we have only to point to it, and our readers will 
see now apposite it is to the view we are now taking. Plainly, 
Bobinson does palpable injustice to both Jones and Brown, and ws 
tirink society should, have the power, in such a case, of stepping in 



topvereotit. AfW tiiu, one would rcaU y expect to find " If mm" am 
advocftte on tlie tide of selfishneeB and iDJaatiae to oUieM. One 
other iUnsbrntaon, sad we pan on. Only this Tory aumfik h&ve wa 
nadof Bonteof thefruiteofiitireetriotedeompetition, in the " aysts^ 
<^ hypotbeca^fi" wtkkii obtains. A writer in the JDivptr tmtd 
CMi*er (aya, " The gjvtom of hypotlwoatuig (at, to uae pUu 
Englilh, ^wning) haa got to such aa extent, tlud, if the«e ia bo* 
a st^ pat to it soon, there will be imiaeaae Imb to maiij of whf 
wholesale honset. At the j^eaest time there are sareral finua in 
the market tryinf; ^S^ goode, their object being to pawn inim»> 
diately on reoeipt." Tneie men beltere m s^fiabneea, it miiiiw. aa 
well as " Nona. Not a few. indeed. wo«ld hare it that aelfialmaM 
site eotbroned, that the lawlewneaa of aelf'intereat i« domiaant in 
the world ; that the role of mammon, as well aa masima of nniniti- 
gated eelfishneaa, are beinf; aabatitDted for the ")(t^en nile" of Iha 
goapel. Is it M>F la thii a pbotograph of goctety that we have 
here P I« it a Jt/^picture P That to many are ready to aay " Y«b," 
mnst leare a painful impreation on our mind* that, making atiow- 
ance for eiaggeratioD, it ib too tme. Now we say, eo long aa then 
ptinciplei hold their print away, there will be Tery moch iJiaiii 
radically wrooK in. the eompetition which prevail*. It ia to be 
feared that, to a large extent, we are reversing tbe divine role ; that 
we are adopting another law, one altcgelher difierent in princiole: 
that we are doing to otiiers oa we woold not that they ahonla do 
nnto aa. Henoe onr duire to look at this question of oompetUoB 
from a moral point of view. Society's aiaxiin is too muoh "self;" 
•elf first, laat, and allt^ether ; self at the expense of otbere ; ready, 
"■0 long as WB ewini, not to mind who eaiki." Thie qnestitw ef 
competition ia, afUr all, a qnestion of duty, and must be lotted at in. 
tiiat light. Doty should be a law onto ni. As thia m the cue, are 
we happT and viitDOOS — happy because virtnoos. We have then 
to try and discover, if we can, what man's doty is in thia qoeaticn of 
baying and selling. Our dttty once made clear to as, no deviation 
from it should be allowed. What, then, are the xnlee or laws tx 
the right conduct of onr moral powen in relaticm to thia entqeetf 
Upon the right answer to this inqaipy mutt depend tte view we 
tsice of the whole qnestion. Ineeparably connected, in onr opiniin, 
are the two qnestions of morale aiui trade. The quMtion of unna> 
atrioted eompetitian mnat be discussed in the light of tke formsc. 
The laws and principles of the oae most be appli^ to tbeoonaidsra- 
ticm and explanation of the other, aa, indeea, they shoold ije to all 
qneations. No prinoiple can be sound, no plan of operatic^ wia^ 
no system correct, no conduct proper and ubht, that AatB mtt 
eomply with the reqnirem«3it« of mtnat law. The ^«at f arent md 
6onrce of all good nas, ifi His wisdom, implanted ui every breast a 
aease of luht and wrong, which mnst be appealed to, and ita dacs- 
■ioae mnst tie finaL In theee remariu we leave oat of viaw ihaae 
movemeata of the hamaa mind which impel to aetioD. aa wall tm 
thoae whieh diceet and goveni : tolhat prinoiplawithiD.of whiikva 
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aae sU loontoicms, which proiuHuteea " rigbt" or " wrong,'" we mint 
appeal, when desirom of aecerteinlng the standard of prturticsl virtae, 
— trfam denrons ordeterminiiig whether "unreatrictedcompetitioii is 
iBJOTiona to the comonniitj" or not. The conaoience, or moral seiiM, 
and the wEitt«ai word, are the onlj gnidea, in & qneition of this kind, 
upon which dependeaoe eaa be plaoed. To seek to obtain our own 
private auda, at tlie ozpense of the pablio good, cannot be right; 
aithon^h the public ^oM, containmg the cteateat enm of adrotitage, 
may aocaetiiaefi require that the good of the nnit be sabordiaated 
to it. 

"When a oolliHion of intBceat* takes place, the intereit of largest 
momsQt should be choBen ; that interest which is of most importance 
and value to the rai^e is the one which ahonld be first respected. A 
merohant with, limited capital flode himself in competition with men 
of lareer means than himself; the struggle which, will then ensne 
will, it unwisely prolonged, result in the downfall, perhaps the ruin, 
of the one minus the " sinews of war." There are two interests in 
oompetition : the Totce of dntj would seem to saj. Withdraw from 
BO unequal a o*nteat; embark jour little cwital elsewhere, where 
Boope &x its employment can he obtained ; better that one fami^ 
should Buffer somewhat of depriration and annoyance, than the 
public morals receive a shock bj a demoralizing contest in which 
the sharpnt competitor shall win, and whiidi, if continued, would 
oaly end in loes to creditore and injury to public confidence and 
ocedit. The regard due, in the snppoied cue, to the man himself or 
to hie tamilj, should not be allowed to interfere with the regard 
which shonld be ahown to the oommimitv. Now this princijJe of 
regard to ike inieretts of others, of kindly consideration for die 
welfare of others, we shall endeavoar, ae we proceed, to apply to 
liie snbjeot under consideration; and we shall have no difficol^, we 
tbink, in proving that unreatricted compettdon — i. e., eompetitiMI 
nnrMtricted by a senseof dnty, as well as occa^donally by legislativs 
anactmente, is injurious to the community. 

The " whole duty of man" consists in keeping the commandmenta 
of the Moat High; "for God shall bring everv woA into jndg- 
Biei^, whether it be good, or whether it be evil ;' and surely one of 
the chief of Hie oommanda is, " Do unto otiera ae you would tfast 
othfss diould do unto yon." Now we want this daty embodied in 
law. The science of law is juraprudenee. 

Ih-. Foster defines iorisprudeiKie to be "that course of hnioBB. 
oondnct which is morally enforceable by public authority." "The 
idea of reaponsibility exiatB," he a^s, " m oonnection witJi volon- 
tejy acticHts, so far as they may affect others." To discover 1^ 
law of liiis responsibility is the first work of moral philosophy. 
"Mmiare capable," he goeaon to say, "of being influenced in vaea 
•onduct by causes ah extra. Under what oonditiona may t ha w 
extern^ causes be brought to bear upon the voluntary actions of 
Hen with a view to thrar constraint or restraint t' The inTvs^atton 
•f ^Lsae BtHiditiotis is tiie bBtioen of jniispradeneB." Is the 
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opinion of thia writer, it ia euential that we get rid of the iaqaiij, 
" Why ought I to regard the efieot of ay actiom apon othera, b^ 
fdmuiiiag a {Wlainental law of daty, oonoidered ae applicable to 
all coDoeiTable relatjona between •entient and intelligent being*, 
and which ii self-oTidontlj' to goTern the condact of gaeb. beisiKB 
towardi each other, under any oircamit&Diiea, — a principle which m 
to fulfil the four conditions of Coasb, — of being immutable, absolate, 
anireraal, and neoeaaarj ?" This law he finds in the golden rule of 
the OoapeL He sajs, "The conception suppoaeB a plorality of 
beings, who are intelligent, self-det«rmiDiDg, and mntnaJlf sentient. 
The conception is of a principle of action between sooh beings, 
necessarily resulting from the relation involved in these attributes." 
" The name for morel necessity is duty. The sense of duty is the 
sense of moral necessi^, or the moral sense. That to which, the 
moral sense attributes necessity is the doing right. Itight is doing 
es yon would be done by." 

Of this law, he says, " It is necessary, because it cannot exist in 
relation to any action which affects another; it is immntabte, as 
there is no supposable circnmstanoe under which Kitions may be 
done which modify its force ; it is universal, as there are no actions 
which it does not govern ; it is absolate, aa it is unnecesBary to its 
abstract truth that such beings as we suppose should have any 
actual existence, or such aetiona aa we have represented aboold ever 
be performed." Thus we see there is, as another writer has ex- 
pressed it, " a paramount rule of humanity ; unfold it as philosophen 
If 7> ^pplj it ^ men will, there is attainable and practicsbu, by 
some means or other, a law with man at man, which furnishes, as its 
oouDt«rpart, tiie law of man in bis imperfect but necessarily social 
state." Applying, then, this principle to txade generally, men will 
not oiJy t^ to live themselves, but they will try to let others live 
too. like consideration of individual interests, so calculated to 
make men selfish, will fpve place to a recognition of the relBtionship 
which one man has with hu fellows, and the pursnit of personal 
goodwiU be made to comport with a proper and due regard to the 
well-being and interests of all. Wlien these principfes shall be 
dearly recognized and acted upon, chicanery and fraud will give 
place to fair dealing, commercial in' ........ 



^ o fair dealing, commerciaf integrity, and fideli^to compacts. 

No competition can be right which is not restricted by tbeae prin- 
ciplea. A disposition to treat others as we would be treated by 
them, has been very rightly described aa the " eletjient of society," 
without which aociety would become a den of thieves. Right domg 
— virtue — ever promotes happiness, and if universally practised, it 
wmuld produce the greateat sum of happiness of which numan nature 
ia capable. That this natural tendency of rirtue is sometimes 
defeated by those who forsate its laws is no reason for following in 
their steps, but rather an additional incentive to commercial reo- 
titude and fair dealing. The moral sense of mankind, therefore, 
must be appealed to,— the sense of " right and wrong,"— aod on iU 
collective voice and force, it must be made to reach and infloenoe 
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to ihe lai^est poBBible extent the whole of society — alike those who 
Imy and sell. In this age of selfiih competition, when the aim of bo 
many is to engross more trade than natitralh/ faUa to their share, 
to the ^reat injnry of one another, it is more than erer neceesarj to 
laU back npon first and Fundamental principles. 

-Soch competition as we have been depicting must ineTitahly 
prove iDJurions to the community. It asks no questions about the 
xneaDS to be employed, or the egency to be used, much lees does it 
regard the intereata of others, or fliereqnirementa of Christianity and 
duty. It exerts a bad influence on those wlm make use of it for 
their own aggrandizement, and upon society likewise. The restric- 
tion to be imposed on competition is, therefore, chiefly moral, and 
only legislative as the execotive acts in the spirit we have laid down, 
and only aa the necessity for governmental interference shall have 
been well established. The limits to be imposed on it we had 
rather should spring out of a healthy moral feeling. Legislative 
reetrictions are to be the exception, not the rule ; and it should be 
borne in mind that no legislative restrictions can be wise which 
Umit the markets from which supplies are to be drawn, and which, 
in BO doing, subject us to an alternate fluctuation of high and low 

C' ;e8. We freely admit that legislative prohibitions have loo often 
n unwise, preventing access to the best markets, besides dimi- 
nishing the profits of capital. Perhaps, in almost every age of the 
world, governments have erred on the side of doing too much. 
raUier than too little. And we are inclined to think that sometimes 
the restrictive regulations imposed are in no small degree incom- 
patible with the full enjoyment of liberty on the part of the 
enbject. The home trade, however, te, comparatively speaking, 
free. There is tiie monopoly of printing Bioles yet remaining, 
perhaps a monopoly less needed than any other, together with some 
few necessary and wise legislative restrictions ; but, with these 
exceptions, the freedom of onr home industry has been secured; 
and it is to this that our prosperity as a people is to be partly 
ascribed ; but if this prosperity is to continue, the moral influence 
of duty and regard for the welfare of others must, more largely 
than ever, be brought to bear upon the activities and operations 
of trade. 

It ia generally conceded that it is the duty of Government to 
encourage trade, and we would add, to protect it, when necessary. 
"We wilBngly employ the language of John Stuart Mill, where he 
says, " It is now recognized, though not till after a long struggle, 
that both the cheapness and the good quality of commodities are 
most effectually provided for by leaving«the producers and sellers 
perfectly free, under the sole check of equal freedom to the buyers, 
for supplying themselves elsewhere." "Eestrictions on trade," he 
goes on to say, " or on production, for purposes of trade, are indeed 
restraints; and all restrtunt is an evil; but the restraints in 
question aflect only that part of conduct which society is competent 
■ ' 1 are wrong solely becaufe they do not really produce 



tlie result! «4ucli it ia dmired to produee by theim" lluit tfa«N 
are limiiB to the doctriiie af tree trade, i. «., — trade eotir^ fme-^he 
ia SB resdj to reeogniie as aaj one. Brock a limit occurs in tlia 
admitted necasaitf for public eontrol over oases of fraud' by- sdnl- 
teration, Tfae reBtriction of the sale of poison be looks upon, how- 
ever, &■ an " isfringemeiit an the liberty of the buyer," and tlMre- 
tare objectionable. Bat without following the learned author of 
tlie "ifw^ on Liberty" throogb all the prot and ama whicAl he 
advances under this head, it may be enough just to point oat diat 
he Teoognkea the right inherent in society, and the compet^nt^ of 
society as well, to apply ita own measure of restriotion. Now tfae 
restriction which we would have society impose is, as we bHinv 
expressed it, ohieflv moral, and (»ily legislative as the medium of 
anch interference soall have been made very clear. Before con- 
cluding, we should like to add, — let there be leas of mere speeulative 
trade, or traffic in chances, — as ntnoh gambling ss the betting « hich 
takes place at a horse-race, — and more of legidmate trade, con- 
ducted upon the principles we hare endeavoured to set forth ; aiid 
then, every year, there may be leM need than at present iur Ae 
discussion of such a topic as the present one. As it ia, we regard 
the discusaion as moat opportune. In " tlia good time coming," — of 
which we have been attempting to catch a glimpee, instead of every 
man's hand being laiaed against hia brother's, a state of thbga 
mourned over by ail the true and &» good, will find a rmuedy la 
high-toned cliriatian principle- 
Trade will, indeed, be restricted, bnt it nUl be the restriclJMi 
imposed by an enlightened conscience. Trade will be restricted 
when its operations can be rfiown to act injuriously to the com- 
munity ; and Government will exercise a restrictive influence over 
the ijidividual, to prevent hie abuae of the principles of free ttwdx, 
to the injury of another. " Commercial punty will bo tlie basis of 
our claim to the comm«rai^ supremacy of the world." 



G«orge. — I tell the«, Jsck Cads, tbe ctotbi«, means to dnsi tl 
sad tarn' it. and set a ueir nap upon it. 

John. — So he had need, for 'ti« thraadbaiB. Well, I s»j, it was noYBr DMny 
vorld in England since gentlemen came ap. 

GeotTe.— -0 miacrable age! Tirtne is not rei^arded In Landicraflsmen. 

Shaieapearet King Henry VI^ Part 11. 

Ab involnntary smile passes over our coontenance on the saggM- 
tionof this qnestion, and we are tempted almost to inquire, anbomel 
Has the British nation so soon forgotten its hardly won struggle for 
unrestricted competition in the production and aale of the staff of 
life P la the gigantic Com Law League consigned to ;p:«-Adaraits 
obBviouaness P Surely a spirit baa passed over the dreams of oar 
fellow -countrymen on this question ; or the fossilized reEaains ctf ft 
dark antiquity, and negative commercial polity, could nev«r tot «m 



iBii wmua cuB[nDui«B to ma n^pmsBB oi vae mamcniAUi ot 
b B conununity is oompoeed is beneficial to that commtmity, 
the nvatn' 4iie jacility by wbiok tite pioduats of Ubonr are 
utged hj tiie individuolH of a oommunitj, the greater the 
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m<Hnent-ni»ive-Btt«titioii from the aili|^tteiied readm of tixe pre- 

Competition is a tenn employed, in oommercial Uixgaago, to 
indicate the oODOmrenee of buyers or aellera in the pnichue or sole 
ef the iiroduotB of labour, and supposes a mutual contentioii to 
obbaa theproduote of labour eadi uidiTidoal may wish to posseu 
for himseUT Our question, then, is. Would the commanity be ia- 

Svd, if each individual were allowed freely to gratify his desirea 
tiie poaseHsion of these products, upon thoae conditions of eqoahty 
iriiidi toe latrs of nature only impose ? We uoheaitatiugly answer, 
No ; and the reason of this seems to lie in the very nature of the 
caee. For if my intrinsio value exista in the product, or any 
increased Talue is con tfarped upon it by the act of Iwoor.'it most be 
try making it more conduoive to the happiness of thepnTcluuer, aod 
OT the exchange afford the means of gratifying the doHires, amd 
therefore the happiness, of the sellep. 

That which contributes to the h^ptnesa of the individnala c * 

which a c ^■—■-- 3 -_ i ._ .n.:.i ... .1 . 

and the g 
exchange 

t of h^ipinesB enjoyed; therefore, as ii«edom of exchange 
&cilitate» the transfer of the products of labour, it contributes to 
the happiness of the community, and cannot be injurious thereto. 

Bestnotion may be imposed upon a commodity in many ways. 
Whatever tends to increase its cost to ihe purcliasBr, which does 
sot impart to it some additional value, is of necessity a restriction ; 
of such are taxes, and licenoes to sell. Whatever limits tiie acta of 
producing and selling to one or more persona or olaasea creates a 
monopoly, and is a restriction ; of such are copyrights, patent rights, 
privil^ed brokers, the law of entail, prohibitive duties, chartered 
corporations, trade combinations, strikes. Sic. 

Taxes being additions to the cost of a commodity when imposed 
upon it in the shape of customs, or excise duties and licences to sell, 
and as they do not impart any intrinsic value to the commodity so 
(axed, they necessarily limit the quantity acid by BO much as the 
prioe or (sost is raised to the consumer ; henoe, all those portions of 
the community employed in producing, carrying, or selling that 
commodity, are injured bv the reduction of their income m liie 
eame proportion, because the consumers of that commodity, having 
an income measured, not by the exigencies of the State, but by the 
necesoary wants of their nature and civil conditioii, expend only the 
BRme amount from their income upon the tax and commodity 
combined, as they formerly had done upon commodity only,— 
other wants and other necessities consuming the remaining portion 
of their income. Objection cannot be taken to this, that individuala 
may be found who consume the same quantity of a commodity, 
whether taxed or untaxed, for we are not speaking of the exception, 
— individual oases are exceptions, — our remarks apply to the greater 
portion of ^e oonmmers in a nation, and without doubt <£e role 
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hiAAa Rood, u a law of natore, that the wanti and Decessitiea of 
tiie great mauea of the populadoa are the aole atandardg by which 
their income is regnlatal. 

Monopolies and rMtrictiona, acting npon the freedom of exchange, 
the perfecl equality of oompetition, nniBt, from their very nature 
and oonaeqneaces, be injurioua to the oomtnuaitf. The mouopolv, 
to be beaefioial to the monopolitt, must be same oommodity con- 
lidered desirable bj the commanity, or at least some considerable 
portion of it. Now, whether the monopolT consists in the right to 
produce or the right to sell, it gives a fictitious value to the com- 
moditj, regolat«d alone by the caprioe or avarice of the monopolist. 
If the possession of this commodity gives essential benefit to its 
possessor, then to limit the sale of it bv iosnffioient supply, or by 
capricious increase of price, is to withhold from the community that 
which it is desirable it should possess ; and from the loss sustained 
by withholding this commodity, the community u injured. Be- 
sbicted competition is injurious to the community ; therefore, unre- 
stricted competition is not injurions to the community. 

Our strong faith in the irresistible power of the laws of nature, 
in this department of political economy, leads us to depreca-te the 
interfereuce of states or corporations in a legislative or fiscal cha- 
racter, within the legitimate domain of trade and commerce. The 
State not only should not interfere itself, but should effectually pre- 
vent individuals or corporations assuming the position of legislative 
or fiscal authority. Commerce and art tnrive best when let 
alone. The wishes, wonts, and necessities of manliind are laws 
nature provides to regulate the productive efforts of labour, Oor 
views of this case ore ably illustrated by J. H. Burton, in his 
" Political and Social Economy," p. 253, — " An interfering legisla- 
ture drives men backuponthose first principles of political economy, 
which are as unchangeable as the tides and seasons ; sod whatever 
is accomplished by exertion, or vigilance, or cruelty, in any one 
direction, is counteracied by the revulsion of nature m some other. 
Though •Tack Cade, when he 'meansto dress the common wealth, and 
turn it, and put a new nap on it,' proclaims that ' in England there 
shall he seven halfpenny loaves sold for a penny ; the three-hooped 
pot shall have ten hoops ; ' yet his friends would find that the half- 
penny loavea and the ten-hooped cans were not more easily obtained 
than they had been, and that for all practical purposes he might as 
weli have decided that at midrinter tne sun should set at hathpaat 
sit inatead of half-past three. The French, who have tried^all 
impossibilities, for the purpose, one wonld think, of teaching the rest 
of the world wisdom, have tried this also. Their Convention decreed 
that 100 francs in their paper assignats should be equal to lOO 
francs in gold ; commerce defied the law bj raising the prices teo 
times the nominal amount when paid in paper. Despotism tried to 
keep down the levelling waters in another direction ; fixed prices 
were asugned to particular articles, with the guillotine to enforce 
them : but the articles diss^peared ftom commerce. When a man 
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hae Bosde a v&tch or a. Uble, deapotlBin can tale it irom him at iia 
own pnoe, or at none ; bat it oannot camp^ him to loake more 
watcues and tables, or to work &t a remuneratioa leas than what the 
commanity would be iocliaed to afford to him. French reTolutionaij 
despotism, howcTer, did its best to repUoe by force tho natiiral 
operaticHi of trade ; it punished every man who, having been a year 
in trade, resigned his occupation ; it made an attempt to " take 
stock " all through the conolry, that it might not be cheated. The 
baker, the butcher, the draper, the grocer — every man who made, 
or boD^bt, or sold commoaitiee — was brought within the strictest 
regulations, which the goillotiDe was al trays at hand to enforce — but 
all in Tain. One may form a faint coccoption of the mixed tyranny 
and aoanihy of these regulating efforts &om a curious fact mentioned 
by Thiers, showing the difficnfty of enforcing in France regulations 
of the simplest and most reaaooable character : — ' The registration 
offices have not succeeded in registerinir at what price any estate is 
sold — on estate, which is something so tangible and manifeat ! An 
estate is publicly and legally sold in France for 1,000,000 francs, or 
a house for 600, and yet the proper anthoritieB oannot gain precise. 

information of the stipulated sum And yet,' he con- 

tinnes, 'yon pretend to know, that yon may reduce to a fiied 
amount, the price for which all the ta^ and calico, all the shoes and 
hata, are sold in France.' " 

It is well for us to inquire what is the practical effect of unre< 
stricted competition P J^d as we hare seen some of the injonous 
effects of restricted competition, we are prepared with mote impar* 
tiality aaii leas prejudice to look the matter steadily in the face. 
Uarestrioted competition permits erery man, baring the results of 
laboor in his possession beyond bis own immediate wants, to bring 
them forth before his fellow-men, and offer to exchange with then 
his snrploa for their surplus, to sell, in fact, an dear as possible 
and bny as cheap as possible ; or, in. other words, to gire (W 
tittle of his own surplus as j^ossible for the greatest possible 
amount of their surplus, without control, let, or hindrance, 
firom infridnala or govemmentB. It is giving to man the perfect 
ireedom to do as he pleases with whatever society calls his ovrn, — a 
right nature has given to man, and which all rightly constituted 
societies have erei most ansionsly guarded, as the foundation of all 
their liberties. What is the political result of restriction P Why. 
it concedes to others, may-be individualH, classes, corporations, or 
states, the power to curtail this first right of nature and the social 
state ; it plainly giret to others a power over the individual man's 
property and labour; it makes him the vasgal of a tyrant more 
despotic than the feudal lord of the du-kest ages history has 
recorded for onr warning and instruction. The friends of restrio- 
tion may object, — the State iaours eipentesin discharging the duties 
of government ; the people must de&ay these eniensea. How can 
1iiey defray these expenses without taxation P and how can taxation 
be imposed without teetriotiug results to trade F These questions 
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mtj sppeu Tei; epecioiu, but we think them without real raloe u 
affectioc our present qoeslJOD ; for we rabibit that taxes roonj' 
under aU circumatancea, be paid from the inoome of the commmilh'i' 
not from its stock or capital ; then, if thev mast be paid from ifie 
income of the people, why not take the tax&om the income dirritft'f 
The expense of collectiDg, that is, making the people's income avail- 
able for State pnrpoBes, is much increased by the indirect mode t>f 
taxes upon commoditiea ; therefore, bj the amount of this unnece*- 
sarj increase, the community is injured, and, on the contron', t^ 
the direct mode of taxation (that is, bj remOTing the restnction 
taxes impose on trade), the community is benefited in like propor* 

We never met with a more apecioua coarse of reasoning than that 
presented in the article by " Delta." It is true that we have ondeif 
consideration the appilication of a pnnciple of political economy to 
the practical necesBities of everj-day life, and not on abstract 
theory ; but this dogmatism must not prevent our considering hoth 
theory and practice. The philosophy of life consists in well m-onftht- 
out theories beins made sulraervient to the practical utilities of 
erery-day social life. Were we in Scotland, or in Germany, it 
might be possible to build up a theory contrary to or destructive of 
the Eubsts^tialities of commerce ; but in England there is no danger 
tiiat the practical will be sacrificed to the theoretical. The £cC 
that governments have interfered with commerce, and that mer- 
chants have looked for that interference, is no reason why the evil 
should be continued. The true province of the Government is to 
let commerce alone; its patronage is so much encumbrance, somneli 
increase of labour, without imparting equivalent value, and there- 
fore a depreciation of the article placed under its patronage. How> 
ever much we might favonr the principle of " permissive" legtB- 
lation against the trade in intoxicating drinks, we could not approve 
of the licensing system as a species of sumptuary laws, restricting 
the use of permcious articles ; the truth is, to license an article of 
questionable propriety to use, gives to that article a legal position, 
and a legality to its moi'al propriety; it becomes tiiereby &eed 
from its moral tuipitude, and obtains a decent and respectable 
position, Sence the apparent rcatrictJon is, in reality, a legal 
recommendation of the fieensed article. Again, the coat of licences 
is HO trifling, that they can never operate restrictively. 

We could not suppose that monopolies would ever obtain the 
approbation of anyone, much less the earnest advocacy ofa 



o designate a crying evil, a gigantic abuse, the strongeat expret- 
on our language can supply is the phrase, " A giant monopolT." 
And such has been the view taken of^ monopolies, not only by tbe 



people of this country, but bv our statesmen m all recent legislataon ; 
loF they have distinctly marked the boundaries of the monopoly for 
which they have been legislating, and restricted the profits to be 
derived by the eisrcise of the monopoly; hereby most auUhori- 
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tKtaTelyeiiTiiicutiiigtiLeirconTiotion that mODOpoliec tend ineritKblf 
to injure the eommimity. With respect to the reBtriotioii of com- 
]>etitiOD in land, we would obserre that laud, like all other repre< 
awntatiTes of wealUi or value, if relieyed of the reBtrictira laws of 
primogeniture, &o., would alwaji be marketable at the rate of its 
actual productivenew ; and we think that the law which compels 
the infiaiteiiiiDal distribution of lands, as in Ireland and France, it 
equally far removed from the principle of nnreetricted competition 
aa that law of England which compels all ireehold land to the 
possession of the firstborn mala heir. Both are restrictions upon 
the voluntary dispogal of property, the free-will distribution of 
wealth, and n^ be equally injurious to the communities where 
they prevail. Thus we leave friend " Delta," with his " wise saws 
and modem instances," and proceed to tiie consideration of an essay 
on selfishness, by " N." 

That each one should estimate for himself the value of his own 
oommodities, we think is absolutely necessary to the perfect enjoy- 
ment of the rights of property. If the seller thinks well to price 
them higher than the market price, they wiU oontinoe to remam in 
his possession, and he has no valid complaint against society ; if he 
oells below the market value, he has a right to do sa he pleases with 
bis own; he himself is the only riehtful judge of what is the due 
equivalent in the eiehanee he makes — this always Bupposing tb^ 
ihe property is bon&fide his own, and in no war the property of his 
ore^utors. It is our firm conviction that he wno brings to market 
any production, it is the rule to judge of it according to its valne ; 
t^refore, if the " big penny loaf of " H." is obtainwi by the mix- 
ture of magnesia or alum, he who brings it to market is soon detected 
in his nefarious practice, and the competition with him is soon anni- 
hilated in favour of the honest trader. In trade, konetty it the b«tt 
policy, and the surest way to destroy unfair competition, while it has 
nothing to fear from the most free and unrestricted competition. 

The competition pf the railways is not a fair instance of com- 
petition ; it was an i^tempt by one company to ruin the other, botii 
mits finances, and in its character with thepnblic. It is nndeaiable 
that whenever competition becomes so fierce as to render the 
particular labour, tnide, or profession unprofitable, there is a law 
in natnre perfectly irresistible, which diverts the surplus labour or 
capital into other channels of industry, and restores the equilibrium. 
It u as fruitless to deny this fact, as to deny the existence of the 
sun in midwinter, because it is clouded o'er with mists and fogs. 
Social science and political economy are too much enshrouded in 
mists and fogs by many mistabeii theorists, to allow the light of 
nature's eternal truth to shine through them, so that many are left 
to BTope their way through life in worse than Egyptian darkness, — 
a darkness which can be felt. Eestrictions on trades, we submit 
respectfrdly to " N.," do not invite investments, but repel them. A 
tnule is made a monopoly in the possession of certtun individuals, 
it employs their capital only ; but, if unrestricted, it is open to the 
2s2 
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o^U ud eoterpfiM of the whole comnraDitf. In one ocait 
injitidti*!* tmly iiiTMt ; in tha otlier, thouBuiiu ioTest. Fholo> 
grtfbj, when reatrioted, employed a few perxHis, uid little cafutel i 
nt now it is nnreBtricted, it etnployB many thouaaoda of ■peraoa^ 
iuf^ UHnuita of c«pit«l are employed, uid rery large inoomes •» 
denred by iuditstnoTu piKotitionen. 
We bad hoped to have commented iqMm the argumentfl of 



"Sthon," bnt onr limits only permit as to make this inqairy of 
him. If the Eaat India and Hndaon's Bay Compuiiee hare do 
mniji good by meana of their chtft«r of mtHiopoly, kom wmlcA 



good would the unreitncted lawa of nature have done (or tiut 
ooantj!y P We renture to aay that it is impoasible to estimate tte 
loss we haTe auatained through the exiateitce of those oharten, as 
the amonnt is necessarily so larf^e as to be aJniOBt ineonceivable. 

We nii|;ht possibly continue indefinitely to illuabvte the advaa- 
tases ot nnreslfictod competition to the communis, and, in so 
domg, diow the ininrious effect of restrictiTe oompetitkm ; hot 
baring shown that uie nature of commerce demands it should ba 
perfiBOtly free to be beoefidal,— that man's natural and political rigU 
io do as he wills with his own — that reason and tlra fkota of 
Uatory, all demonstrate the truth of our position, that tumafartolnd 
oompetitioQ ia not injurious to the oommtini^, we have folSllcd 
onr daty for the preeent, and leare die qneetjoa to the nnbioaMd 
jn^ment of our readers. 

^tter not the atrong limbs of the mighty man with the swathing 
haiida of infancy ; but give him, in all taithfidneas, the (Ul freedom 
of God's wide world, to subdue it, that hemaj, with truth and nun- 
lineaa, Adfil the law of the Great Eternal, " Incresee and multJ]dT, 
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BRUNEL AND STEPHENSON'. 

Totii, toll for the mighty dead. Weep and lament fhr those 
tbat have gone down to the grave, filled with honour, mighty ia 
leputatjon. Let it not cease to be remembered how a pant d 
science, in the very agony of the moment of the triumph of nia last 
and greatest achievement, was smitten with the pale hand of sict 
ness, and " fell asleep." Nor let it be forgotten how the brother of a 
lOyal fame, having followed the dead to bis laatresting-pla^, within 
three short weeka more gave op that spirit that in life had so (Aea 
tommuned with the one gone before. 

tniey were Brunei and Stevenson, who jointly occupied Qia Uuttte 



<rf royalty in the mKmMving world. It was Bnmel who, in 8ep- 
tomber laat, at the oloae of a lengthened bat victoriona atmggle with 
the phyaical soienoes, at the very momeat of triumph became & 
vietim to sicknesB and deatli. It waa hia friend aad rival, Bobart 
StephenBOD, often the parteet in hia labonre, often the Mendly foe 
to hia beat-laid aohemea, who weepingly followed hia oompeer to his 

Save, and retamiog home enfeebled in health, on the twentieth 
y from that which saw the last rites paid to the memory of hia 
deoeaaed friend, hinuelf turned hia face to the wall, and " gave up 
ibe ghoat.' 

It maj; be Baid of these men that they weie, in one aenae, 
"united in their lives, nor were they divided in their deaths." 
The Uvea of the Brunela and the Stephenaona are replete with 
interest. Differing as they vastly do in their onein anil in their 
aaocesses, their careers frequently run parallel. With an immense 
amoant of disagreement, they are in some respects rery similar, 
and in all pointa of view are well worthy of contemplation. 

Sir Isambard Bnmel waa a Frenchman, having been born in 
Normandy. George Stephenson was an Englishman, having been 
bom in ffoFthamberland. Herein, together with the different poaa- 
tionain life in which they were bom, we think we can see the main- 
Bprings of the greatly different resolta arrived at by the Atthere and 

Bmnel — we apeak of him first with the courtesy due to a partial 
alien, not that we think his name lias any right to preoedenoe— waa 
bom nnder comparatively auspicious circumstances. Intended fbr 
holv orders, he received an eaucatibn auitable to the olerioal office ; 
finding, however, that his taste did not inchne in that direction, he 
entered the rcyal navy. On his return home, the French revolution 
broke out, and, like many thonasnds of iiis oountrymen, he was 
obhged to seek a reAige m a foreign land. Whilst in the United 
Btates, neceBsity — that great mother of invention— eompelled him to 
uae his talents for subsistence, and he adopted as a profession what 
had always been his favourite scienee. We next hear of him nego> 
tiathig with the English government for employment, and ahortly 
sAerwards find him at Portsmouth, putting into action hia celebrated 
invention for making hloeks by machiaery. 

Far different were the antecedents of George Stephenson. Bom 
in obscariCy, spending a great part of bis life fathoma under ground, 
without a ain^e man with a mind of his own oalibre to oonverae 
with, he yet Dore his way through the stonework of ignoronoe, 
through many troubles and trials, and at last found himself at the 
head of a scientific age. 

Of a like parallel were the lives of tiie younger men. Both were 
bom when their fathers were on the brink of emerging from the 
obscurity that enveloped them. Both were indinMl, even more 
strongly than their fataers, to their vocation. Botii were reared in 
an engineering atmosphere ) and both received the best instruction 
their parent oonld procure them, nere, however, the parallel ends. 
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Bnutd, moring IB » en«un pomtion of Moetr in eDgiiweriiig oiBCLkK 
wu eiuAIed to pre hu aoa & eomparatirelj good education. Sept 
to tiie enffSMtmng oollesu of Caeo, the joonger Snmel went tbroo^ 
■ regular conrae of •tndj', and at the ag« of tven^ entered iqMU 
the oaiwer of a practical ragineer, under hii father, vho waa at 
that time engaged with the I^iunea TnnneL 

Far different were liie earlj yeu* of Bobert Stephenson. He 
waa bom a pitman's aon, in the Bmall village of WiUmgton, on tius 
banks and near the month of the ooalv I^ne. Who, to h&ve aeaii 
the "wee laddie," would have said, "There goes one who will be 
the greateat engineer of the day 1 " But so it waa. Hia fatha 
lod(ed upon hia onlj child with the solicitude and fondness of a 
widowed parent. G«ordie * had early loat his wife, who bad left 
behind her but one pledge of their mutual affection. Ha had 
Buffered from the want of educatjon himself, and determined, coat 
what it might, his boy should have the schooline which he missed. 
Bobert waa accordingly sent to the ichool of Mr. John Bmoe, at 
Newcastle, about five miles off, having previously gone through the 
Tillage schoolmaster's hands at Killiugworth, whither his father had 
now removed. Here, sa we have been told by some of his fellow 
pupils, his uncouth dialects— the purest provincialism of the pit dis- 
trict — cuised much meTriment among his BchoolfeUows. Mi. 
Smiles has made us all familiar by his touching descriptions of the 
evenings father and sou had together on the return of Sobert fitm 
Bchoolj how the father conned the lesson the son had to learn; and 
how, when these were done, they read together out of some sci^iti&e 
book brought by Bobert front the I^'ewcsatle library. But Geoige 
St«pbeDson was now daily ripening for fame. Versed in nrsctioal 
mechanics from his bovhood; thinking, like a true Eng1inhnian, 
nothing impossible; skilled in the mysteries of docks ajidwatchea, 
thronsn repairing those of bis neighbours, and therebv providing a 
fund for his son's improvement, sa well as his own ; nia ingenuiW 
and perseverance attracted the attention of some neighbouring coal- 
owners and viewers, who invited him to become engineer at the 
Hetton collieries, in the county of Durham. In the meantime, one 
of hia chief desires was partially attained, and he waa enabled to 
send his son for a short period to Edinburgh University. 

Thus far have we traced the early portion of the careers of 
the two young engineers, — each endowed with an enthusiastic love 
for his peculiar studies ; each blessed with a &tiier wiioae life was 
devoted to the profession. 

We have already said that we believe Ute mainsprings of the 
great contrasts between the Brunels and the Stephensons to have 
bin, fint, in the different oonntries in which they were bora, 

■ Coil mioH ill tha north an sit locally teimed pU, and th> mioan, num ud 
bo^ jfltmaa >Dd pit laddies. G«ordia i» tbe common name for tha pit popoUlkig, 
tba aama u Jack atands for sailors. Georgs Slepbanson, howerer, luul bii on 
liSht to tka nunc. 
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and, Beoondl^, in the widely difierent mumer of ibmr mental 
'derelopinent. Hie BmneU, with a fine theoretical knowledge, 
aided br briUiant imdgiaation, were careful only that their work 
flhould be gMndly and perfectly finished. Gifted with "nobly 
capitcioua " ideas, only to tie equalled by the boldness of their execu- 
iifm, what was to be expected bnt tnat they should be ruinone 
■ enirineers P 

Hie Stephensons, on tlie other hand, no less gifted with ardent 
and loflv aspirations, eqnally endowed with patience and persever- 
auce, what was it that constituted them both pre-enuDeiitly the 
faronrites of the day P Brought up in the school of praettct from 
their earliest infancy, it was impossible for them t« look on any 
Bcheme without also examining the cost. They ever took an essen- 
tially commercial as well aa a profesaional view of their subject. If 
the former was not as feasible as the latter, their opinion was 
giren accordingly. But place aprojeot, however extravagant, before 
either of the Bmnels, the higher the extravagance, and the Rreater 
the difficulty, Uie more pleasing it made the task. Onr readers are 
doubtlessly &miliar with the chief works of the two men who have so 
lately passed Irom us. Hie Great Western Bailway stands a monu- 
ment of Brnnel's sltill.alsoalastingmemorialof his reckless extrava- 
gance. The London and Birmingham Bailway may pecfaa^ be 
considered as Bobert Stephenson's ablest specimen of radway 
engineering, though he greatly assisted his lattier in the well-known 
triumph of skill over CSat Moss. 

The battle of the gauges, now dead, vaa long waged between the 
two friends, and many thousands of ponnds were spent in the con- 
troversy, with what efiect time baa and will atiU further prove. 
Some years ago, Stephenson and Brunei held a conference (we be- 
lieve at Sheffield), to determine which were better — the narrow or 
the wide gauge. Finding, however, tiiat neither could make an 
impression on the other, they amicably concluded the disooasion by 
agreeing to the foregone concluBion, that, whilst the wide gauge was 
the safer, the narrow waa the more economical. Would that all 
polemics were as ready to make mutual concessionB. So to the ques- 
tion which has arisen, which was the greater — Brunei or Eobert 
StephenaouP — we have great difficulty in replying. True, where Ste- 
phenson has proved himself most practical, Brunei has abown him- 
self most costly. If, however, Stephenson has excelled in railway 
enmneering, and if he has developed our railir^s to their present 
effloiency-— (at what cost we all know) — to Brunei belongs the 
honour of the perfection to which he has brought our steam ship- 
ping ; for to him is due the invention of the screw propeller as 
applied to our steamers. It is a melancholy fact that anxiety about 
hiB last work — the "Great Eastern" — was, doubtless, the caose of 
hia death. To this, at present ill-fated vessel, we understand the 
death of Stephenson may also be traced. At the time of its launch 
he hastened to render Bronel his professional assistance. Whilst 
attmding at the end of a plank, unaware of his danger, he waa pre- 
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dpitated into tiie bIudj wftter and mud <^ Am l%«nM, v 

retire fbr % dun^ of ctoUiea until the worit tliay itbim »«> 

eoinpleUtd- A nolent influnmuion of the langi enraed ; 

believe the rigour of thia attack, added to the nuHy dem 

bis MOStituldoD, attendant on hu ardoona profesaioii, had ft great 

ahare in earrjing him ofl' to " titat boom mm whMtoe bo tcrnvdler 

retama," 

Bacon haa somewhere remarked tliat ffteat men freqaanttf die 
childless. Tliis observation ia rerified in one <A the iaiilaniiiai 
before ns. Stephenson had no f*i»i|f ; &<inel Left tivee ««r- 
Tivore — two eons and one daughter. They were bodi, wa bdieviv 
the only children ot their pareiita, and the direct race of Bt^iheaacm 
haa, therefore, now died out. It may be that a merciivl tUrom- 
sation hae ordained thia. It was hardly to be expeetod Haa/t a tUid 
generation ahonld carry with it alumm id both nmiliefl «iq«^ to ita 
predecewors. Better, then, that sach fHoriooa planets ihiwlil ahil 
their light upon ns fkiin afar, than that ^eir names ahocdd 
here at alt dimmed in their glory. Tbey both acted ttt 
well, and have given to ua noble examples, which are now ' 
with the mysterioua glory tJiat death erer gives to Ae great and 
good. 

Finn n Paxiuttu. 
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Tke Site and Progr«t*<^ the SngluhCongtituHon. ByE.S.CreatT, 

M,A., Profeasor of History in tTniversity College, London, FoarUi 

Edition. Bentley, London. 1858. 

Uh QOMTI0NABI.T one of the healthiest features of modera litoa- 
tore is t^ rapid progress which ia being made in the azt of pim- 
lariaiBg nnn^olar euhjeot«. Not that by any means we r^aiid Uke 
Bdae and FrogreaH oi our glorious ConstiUitioD. as an onp^alar 
Mbject, but simply that, a few years ago, a work on the CooebUn- 
tioB wmld not hare be^ coasidis^ orthodox, unless it had beun ao 
intnlarded with legal and other technicalities, aa to reader it qoiie 
naeless to the general reader. 

This fact will, in some measure, explain the reason fin Uie net 
unmaturad comnkint or Professor Creasy, " It is painfull; atrangs to 
observe how lew, evm of well-edncated Engliahm^i, poasesa, or 
have «o nmcb as ever reed, the three great statutes — Mi^na Chuis, 
the PetaCion of Bicht, and the BiU of Bighta." We are o£ t^inioB, 
alio, that smother fact operates, evefi more widely, as a hiadnance (o 
the stody of our GonstitD.lion, we reier to the impolitie costom 
irhicii ivevaila at nearly all our aehooU, of subordinatu^ tbeal 
' ' ' * ~ the lang 
irCzea^ 
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" Witb N^eet to theie time great, ttatatet, it mav safely be auerted 
l&Nt hundred* haTS norer read a. line of them, woo would be jiutjjr 
indienaut if we were to doubt their famiharitj with the Attio 
l^glation of CleiBtheneB, or with the Bomaa reform bills of Tereii' 
tiuns uid Lieiuins Stolo." We are aoziouB that, in these daye of 
p<ditical agitation, onr readera should poBsem accurate and welt- 
defined TiewB on this all-important sabject ; and we are conrinced 
i^t we cannot better serve them than dj recommending, as a text 
book, the work now tmder consideration. It does not require any 
bage amonnt of previona knowledge of the subject in order to make 
iti pemaal interesting ; since it explains, in the familiar style of 
XiOrd 8t. Leonards' " Handy Book, anything and everything witti 
which the general reader might be unacquainted. We regret that 
we cannot do more than present a brief summary of its contents. 
'We quite agree with Professor Creasy, in regarding onr Constitu- 
tion as coeval with onr nationality, and in fixing the thirteenUi 
century as the date when each commences ; for hv this time the four 
elements of onr nation — the Briton, the Saxon, the Danish, and the 
Nonnsn — had become suffiriently fiised bm to form a compact and 
firm basis, upon and around which to ^mo onr Constitution. After 
quite a lively chapter on Anglo-Saion institutiona, onr author treats 
"US to a Euecmct aeconnt of the Norman Conquest, and the extent of 
fbe chances itiuch it cansed. Sere he takes occasion to allude, in no 
measurea terma, to the character of William, and the system of 
Feudalism and of sub-infendat ion which he introduced ; in all idiich 
striotureB he is fiilly borne out by Palgrave, HaUam, and Thierry. 
Having sketched in the state «f the English nation to the com- 
mencement of the tliirteenth century, Professor Creasy dwells at 
some length on the evil character of £ing John, whose repeated acta 
of tyranny it is necessary to relate, in order to appreciate the force 
of several clauaes in the charter. 

The complete text of the great charter (in ileelf an important 
desideratum) with jndicioos and suggestivB comments thereon, 
forms another valuable feature in this work ; while the subsequent 
lustory of its renewal by Henry III., confirmation by Edward I., 
until the passing of the statute " Confirmatio Carlamm," is alike 
lucid and mt^resting. The progress of the Constitution during the 
reigns of the last ten ^antagenet kings is traced with a succinctness 
-winch must be tbe result of much patient and carefil researdi. 
Professor Creasy next describes the Constitution under the Tudora, 
-die moat remarkable ^mmt of whidt was the reviv^ of spint in 
(he House of Commons. The Petition of Right, and the ffiU of 
Bri^rts, with, their origin and meaning, complete this usefnl ram- 
. maxj ik OUT oonstittitional hiatory. We cannot eondude tlus haxtr 
abtice -without again commending Professor CressT's easy and 
agreeable style ; unlike Macanlay, be dispenses wiu the ornate 
Inxnriance rf elaborately turned periods, and prefters the simi^, 
BEmest stylo of 3>ean "frendL To our readers we aay. Buy Hm 
book, read and study it. 
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a-itnJt in CoitHeil. A Seriw of R<oiliitg^ md Dkeaaiat 
A Smo Seritt. 2to1b. J. W. Parker aod Son. London. 

Thk readers of the former leries of " Friend* in Council" wil 
Inow whatto expect in the preeent worl.uidwe are glad to gay tilat 
they will not be disappointed. It ii dittingmshed b; the Hchohrty 
atjle.hmaaoit y. M id love of trnth, which oharacterite all Mr. Helpa' 
productions. While it Ucks none of those qoalitieB which attiaet 
the man of coltnte, we think it poBBCBgea others which will make it 
more popular witli Uie general reader even than the pTeviona volnniM. 
The nomour ia hei^tened ; the narralire is lengthened ; asd 
certain alight but judicious alteratione have been made in the 
arrangement of the readings, whereby the vaiietj and freshness of 
the book is increased. 

The circle of "Friends" baa somewhat increased since lastwemtt 
them. There is still DoDsfoTd, as grave, Hilverton, as wise, aad 
Elleamere, as provoking sa ever; bat, in addition to these, it comraiaei 
Blanche and Mildred, two coasins of Milrerton's, and a Mr. Mjd- 
hurat, a portly ex-diplomatiat, profoundly impreesed with th« 
miseries ot life, and somewhat of an epicure (for your miaanthro^ 
is, generally, a good feeder, and never mtfre inalined to indulge m 
hia dismal lucubrations tban after dinner) ; Fixer, a bulldog, who 
has supplanted our old friend BoUo, and between whom and m«n- 
kind Ellesmere is constantly drawing comparisons, always vi^ 
vourable to the latter, completes the group. 

Tlie first subject discussed is " Worry ; and if a correct analysis 
of its extent and varieties wiU give solace to anv one suflering 
therefrom, we advise them at once to resort to Milverton's eaaay. 
For onrselves, we sfmpalliize with Ellesmere'a remark, that it 
brings to mind all tne nnisanoei of life so vividly as to make us 
quite uncomfortable. 

We have next an eloquent speech upon war. Often as this 
subject has been discussed, Mr. Helps has contrived to inveat it 
witn extraordinary freshness and interest. His treatment of it is 
thoroughly exhauBtiTe, and all hia oonoluaions are the resnlta of a 
fair and comprehenBive survey of the facts before him. So much 
is sacrificed bv many of our most eminent anUioTS, for the Bake of 
antitheBiB and smartness, that it is pleasant to meet with one who 
makes truth his first consideration, and who does not expect to 
embody all truth in an epithet or an epigram. 

Next in order is a genial paper on "Critioiam;" and then we have 
an interesting conversation upon Biography, and after it, two livdy 
ohaptcrs on "Proverbs." In the latter of these, Milverton oon- 
plains that the task of essay writing falls exdnsively upon h'ln, and 

Erotests that it ia now Ellesmere's turn to write one. " It might be," 
e tells liim, " Bomethiug of a worldly character, in which you could 
insert all tiiose short, saarp sayings, which you evidently aet sadi 
store by." To which Ellesmere replies, " I declare I have Italf a 
mind to do ao, if only to pot yon tul to shame &t iho diadain wiUi | 
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*^i<&lMe yon treat woridlymaxiiiu. Let me lee ; wh&t shall it b« 
imon P — the art of dev«lopiiie myself &om a small reotor into a oon- 
nder»ble bishop P eh, DnnalordP or the truth which dwajs abide* 
in good diplomacy F eh, Mr. Midhnrat? or the art of making a sani- 
tarj treatise read and sell like a brilliant noTslF eh, MjfrertonP 
or tlLB moat delicate modes by which a rich and obedient husband 
may be ensnaredF eh,. Miss Mildred and Mies Blanche F Such 
essays might be nseful to this present oompany. "Yes!" cries 
Ifilverton, " sum op all these in one grand essay." To this 
£lleamere urees, and soon after this produces his essay, " On 
the Arts of Self-adTanoement," prefacing its reading by cautioning 
his hearers that all criticisms of style will be a waste of time, 
— he has no intention of being classical, and all grammatio^ 
eiTon they must conclude are put in on purpose. We will cull 
irora this esBay, which is a most acute and original one, a few of 
BUeBmere'spangent sayings, for the benefit and tunnsemeDt of oar 
readers. He begins thus :— 

" Tba flnt dtnnbilit; b to be born ii|ht. North of ths TwMd, if pDMibls, 
but at >tl ersnu in a modenti aized town somswhsre. Yoa tboi g«t tbo *dTUi- 
tags of bdng fa>onr«d bjiinuU comiiinnttj,wUhaut loaingindlvidiul forco. . . . 
It is of Ihfl greatest importaDco not (o be born Tignel;, w in Loodon, or loma 
rsmote country boose, if, booever. ;oa camiot imngo jonr birtb, conlriTa at 
]«aBt to b« CDDDected with khih snull Bsct or commonilj, who nuij comider jam 
renonn is part of tbeir lODOvn, Mid ba alvayB nod; to bvonr uid defead jon." 

" Work io a grooTe — a well-worn grooTO." 

*^ Anid all orlgioilitj of soDdnct, peculiaritf tf dreaa or demeuHnir, but eapnd- 
allj pecolUrity of poaition," 

" Kemember, tbe world is a place where second-nte people tnosttjr succeed, not 
fbds or Srst-nte people." 

How admirably true this is. It is only, however, another way 
of saying that it is not by the nossesBion of great gitts merely tlu^ 
Bucoess in life can be pnrchasea, but by the eierciae of the com- 
monest virtues, prudence, diligence, and practical wisdom. A oom- 
monplaoe truth certainly, yet needing constant reiteratioa. So 
order of genius, it will he found, has ever been successful, except- 
ing a geuiua for work, whioh, properly speaking, is no genius at all. 

" Cooneet joanetr in aomo we; or otber with tbe great eBtinf* Interest 

Any emploTTnent which is not coaaeetod cloaelj with the muiifnt and cootinnaua 
le of nwokind, will depend apon their caprices, and ba aabject to tbor shallow 



" fia known, if jon can, for pre-eminence in one thing, even if it ba for tha nukiag 
of a bnlloD." 

" Do not indnlge in lores or hatreds. Bnt if jon most indnlge in these nnpro- 
filaUa puaione, cbooae the hatreds." 

"Bemenber alwaji that what is real and snbstanUal ahunatalr bu its way la 
the world." 

" Attempt little. Xvni dolioacy." 

"We are tiien regaled with this piece of high-toned mtrntli^ :— 
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" Tbow iA» iriih lor nU-idvuiuiiunt iluHild nnxmlwr tiut Ite ut in Dlk k 
■it M Buuih to da a ibinK wcU, u to |[«t » thing nodanldj well dote laqrif 
fitted aboBt. ... To da xrk *«ll ii a grinooi low af pttwv. , , . 
SappuM joo hara a fcra wbioh maj ba npicMiited b; tlu flgnr* we h«ndi*l, 
aaralj tbrtl patta kt laaat of tlbat (ores abonld bv ginn to th« tnUBHt; fla 
ramaininfi MrMtun part* maj iwt diudTaotafsaotul; b« aptnt in doing tba ttiii| 
which ia lo be troDpatnL . . . Thia afplua eqaaUf to tbe condnot of «Q 
thing! OD earth, whether eocial, moral, artUtic, litenrj, poatical, or nUgioaa.* 

The tmth of tbia ii a grievana satire on tbe age in whieli we lire. 
In reading thia eaaay, it must be remembered takt iti purport ii Ibe 
•imple worldly one of showing bow to make the beet of tkU worid. 
Hence the spparently sordid charaoter of muij of tbe maxims it 
contains. Nerertbelesa, tbe careful reader will poroeiTO that a 
•ound substratiim of tfuth and practical wiadom nndcTliea the 
greater part of it* oouusels. 

The nect esaaj is from Mr. Midburet. Ellennere orgutini a 
little conspiracy, whereby their hypochondriacal friend is deooTMl 
into delivering his refiectiona on "The Miaeries of Human lale." 
At the samo time it is arranged that Milverton shall be put np to 
advocate the hopeful and comfortable view of tbinga. On a lowet- 
iog day, therefore, as the friends are sitting on the R^aas, wbidi 
•orers the lower part of the Boman amphitheatre ait Xr»vee, Mr. 
Uidbnrat that o< — — !■;= -~.j:-~ — 



d with all tbe inataphon and ilinilea that hare bwn ued bj 
poets, philotophara, and priests, te illnatiata the futile and miserable atate of uaa 
npoD tha earth. Th« flf upon the wheal — the insect of a dsf (parbapa ■siuuijdaj 
totbeiaaacc) — thageoentirai) of aniftlj crompUng, wilherine, ratline lea'c*/— the 
flower that bade, and grows, aud falls away, peUl b; petal, delicatelj in the bncar, 
^iha smoke that Heas, soon for a momeot, and that, dissipating, goes do man 
Inowe whither; tbe Doiioas Tapoor that sood vaDiahes awij, are all of tham too 
ftioutable emblcois of the elate of ening, abort- lired, misgoideil, ntiaerabla man. 
These thinn and oreatcires fnlfil a light and easj dentin;, aad canDoC for a nHoneBt 
be Dompand to a creatan of 111107 griefs, of Doatterable longings, dire reapoorilHE' 
ties, and inadeqgalo perforniaDces ; to a orealnre who ie sure to plan, sod whoae 
plans for bimeelfare moatlj sure to fail; who diectme what he cannot pasp, no- 
(eniplales what be cannot nndarstaiid, and yet pines to nndaraland ] *bs Iwka be- 
Cira and after, aeeing on ^ one traot broken hopes, nagieetad oocauom, dafeatad 
aiprations, unintended Crimea, and misfortnnfs largeij created bj himself; and, on 
the other, time and reason to monrn oier all the past miseFiea which hs so wall 
remambers and so bitterlj deplores." 

After which auspicious beginning, Mr. Midburst proceeds a 
rounded periods, and with rivid illnatrationa, to deaoribe the 
adverse circumstancea into which moat men are bom ; their prme- 
neaa to evil ; the scantiness of friends ; the £eeting character of 
love 1 ibe diaaimulation and dnlneas of ordinary intercourse ; de 
insufficiency of knowledge to aflord happineaa. He then calla Wpi 
one by one, the evil paaaioua with which men afflict tbemselvea and 
others, until he aits, like Satan in FaDd«moninm, aarronnded by . 
envy, hatred, maliee, Babition, and a hoel of minor Mtdlitea. lh«i 
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deMeodiilg nRain, be anklyEes the dreannew tad Tuutv of everf 
TSiiety of human emplojmeat — the Hiclcenin;^ anxieties whicli every 
breast containa, and the necessity of suhmittiii^ to all kinds of me- 
govenunent, beeanae the power to reform them is absent, thongh the 
insight to discern them is painfully present. Finally, Mr. Mid- 
barat asks, concluding with a bold stroke : — " What are the con**- 
latioTM of men ? They are told when they are miaerable, that some 
one else is more miserable, ... or that all their misery has been 
brought npon themselres by their ows doings, ... or that it does 
not matter much what happens in a world which is so confused, 
where life is bo brief, where nothing ia certain for a day, even 
for an honr, and where no lot is to be envied, became of the 
secret griefs and horrors which beset eren the most felicitous of 
men." 

We heaved a long-drawn fiigh as we reached the end of this essay. 
Ita gloomy author nas contrived to draw a picture of life which la 
all aarkness, unrelieved by a single ray of light. Life would seem, 
according to it, to be a via dolorosa from birth to death. The read- 
JBgof the conversation which foUowH, wherein Milveiton proves that 
liiS is not so miserable after all, was like emerging from the blinding 
darlcness of a gloomy cavern into pure sunlight. Were this essay 
to be read alone, the impreasion left on the reader's mind would be 
that its author must be a man of a most morbid temperament. The 
accompanying essays, however, will correct this idea, and show that 
tiw manifest pleasure with which Mr. Helps dwells upon the mise- 
ries of life is to be ascribed rather to a super- subtilty of intellect, 
than to any morbidity of temperament. 

The remainder of these two volumes are occupied with readings 
OB Pleasantness, Government, and Despotism, varied with converse 
tioxta upon these and other topics. Many readers upon laying them 
down will be inclined to say, " CW bona f To what good is aH thia 
t^ about the miseries of war, the difficulties and detects of govern- 
ment, and the evils of despotism. War will continue as prevtJent, 
goremment as defective, despotism as rampant as before.' We are 
not eo sure of that. We do not expect thia book will produce 
revolntions, thoogh books have done that It may, however, do 
BMite little towaroB it. For the evils, of which Mr. Helps writes, 
largely create the miseries, and retard the progress, of mankind t 
and the first essential to refbrmatioa of any kind is the difission 
of correct ideas about the law or institution which need it. Any 
man who does thia, in however small a decree, is deserving of our 
gratitude. Mr. Helps has done much in thia directitm; andalthouglr 
th« i«ault of his work may not be immediately palpable or titj 
great, it will help to swell we great tide of public opiniim, before 
wbich botii monarohs and atateamen have constantly to retire. 

We suppose, for the Bake of our lady readers, we ought not to 
omit itatiog that there ia a lovo episode in the book, moat charm- 
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Idred, and £UMmen to Blanche. 



3V Sty i nn i m tf tit Dieiiu Ztft. Hij "Bvtaj Bobett BejoaUi, 
B^ LoDdoD : Hunilton, AduM, aiid Co. 1869. 

It would bo a ijireat mercy to the retding world if sll the BemKois 
whidi ire committed to the printer's hukd« were aa judickxuljr 
Mlect«d u thew. Thej are thronBhont characterized bj refiae- 
meiit of thought, great power of tuiafyait, andjpace and perapiciiity 
of exprawioD. Mr. KeTuolds poaseaaefl, in All meaanre, ttte art 
of diattagnishing between thingi tiiat differ. He here carefiill* 
differentiatea the false from the true sigoi of the indwelling and 
working oftheDirine life. Hence, while there ia no lack of earnest 
^peal and affectionate entreaty in his little book, its most raloabla 
feature is its wise, christian teaching. It cannot fail to be UMfuL 
We believe these are the only printed specimens we hare of lb. 
Beynolds' polpit eflbrts ; we tnist they will not long remain ao. 
The church need« more of such preachers, and more of sw^ 



Snorgv. A Lectore ddirered to the members of St. Maiy'a WoA- 
ing Men's Institute, Birmingham, by the Ber. Henty Bt^deo. 
London : Simpkin and Marshall. 1859. 

Caution and Countel. A Sermon pr«aohed in St. Mary's Chordi, 
Birmingham, by the Ber. Henry Boyden. 1859. 
Mb, Botdbh's chcnce of a subject whereon to addreoa hia av- 
dience of working men was a happj one, and his treatanent of it no 
less HO. His lecture is diBtinguisiiea by great freshness and yjgoat. 
The definition and description he giveB of the varions kinds of 
energy display considerable skill, and his selection of examples, 
illnstratiTe of the result of energy — Paul and Luther in tiie reli- 
ffious, Jerome Cardan in the literary world, and others — shows ereat 
discTiminalion. What we moBt admire, bowerer, is ^r. Boydea'a 
thoronuh gentlemanlinesa of tone and atyLe. At the ontset be 
repudiates the idea that vulgarity and an offensiTe freedom m 
necessary to secure the attention and to excite the interest of work- 
ing men. He has full confidence in their capsoity to appreciate the 
trntfas which are addressed to them, and their willingness to receive 
all that seem to them reasonable, without their being seasoned with 
any of that admixture of slang and irreverence, of which bo mooh 
has lately been spouted from nearly every platform, and from many 
pulpits. Mr. Boyden has written an admirable lecture ; we hope 
it may prove as useful as it is interesting. 

Of the sermon which also stands at the bead of this notice, we 
cannot speak quite so highly. It bears evident signs of haaty ooan- 
position. The circumstance, however, under whidi it waa poblished, 
sufficiently eicnse its defects, which are, few in comparieon with its 
excellencies. It contains many touching passages, and is distin- 
gnished throughont by great eamestnesi. We h^tily commend 
both sermon and lecture to the notice of our readers. 
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' 59. Can uij of jonr readers infbrm 
me if It Is possible to obtain u kppomt- 
roent in tbe Civil Service, indepeadeQtlj 
(£ the inGnaiice of a Uember of Far- 
lisment?— C-B-o-B. 

60 Would tome Mead be so liind ai 
inform nit,thni'Jiib The BrituhCoatro- 
veriialiit, tbe tdacalion tbat is reqii- 
aite for a midebipmia la Her Ms^ealfa 
Koyal N»7j, the age at wiiich tbej are 
takers, and tbe amoant of pioDej paj- 
■ble for tbat comDiiadonf Anj other 
intbnnatioii on Ihatsahjeot wQI b« Terr 
th«iikfnllj recwTBd.— H. M. 

61. Will one of }viir readera foniish 
me iritli some iofonJutioD eoDcemiD? 
the first establishment of Fost-oSces in 
Cheat Britain? — Leauter. 

63. Perhipa some friend skilled in 
bierogljpbic* vill enlighten me as to 
tlrar general signiGeatioo and nse. S, M. 

63. I bare hevd itsUted that there 
do net exist any moDUmental records of 
our great allfgorist, JoIid Bnnjsn. Is 
this correct f — EaQniBBB. 

Answskb to CtuonoHs. 

37. The BritM CautUstion.— la 
amsirer to tbe quutioD of A. J. respect- 
inj; " «ar giorious cooslitation," and for 
the infbrmatiiHi of jeor readers gene- 
nOj, allow me to buIijihd the folloving 
sooMvhat lengthened eitraot from tbat 
excellent work, Bmt nw are Govtmed. 
— The " constitution " of a conntry is 
tbe established sjatem nnder irbich its 
government ia oondneled. It is defined 
bf Paleytobe "somaehof its law as 
relatCB to the deaignation and power d' 
tbe le^latnre ; tbe rights and fnne- 
tione of tbe eereral parts of the lejiij. 
lati« bodj ; the comtraetion, offlee, 
and jarisdietim of ooatts of jnatice." 

ThV origin of the BritUh coosHtn- 
tion ii hidden amidst the general obscn- 
rit; which snrrDands the earlj hiatorf 
of onr anceators. Hajraiaed as the; 
were b/ repeated bnuions, and unset- 



tled bj eonaeqnent changes amongst 
their rnlors, thej bare left us a verj 
indlrtinet idea of the manner in iriileh 
tbe basineea of their gowmment was 
carried on. The principle, bowerer, 
which gnided it is clear ; for from a 
period long before the union of the aUtes 
of the Haptarcbj under one crown, the 
away of their princes was aaaisted, and 
in some mtaanre controlled, by assem- 
blagea of their people, nbich may be 
taken to be the origin of the parliament 
of the present day. 

These assemblages were knoira wider 
Tariono names. In Saion, as the 
UiBM Gemote, or Great MeeUag ; 
the JtficW Hgmd. or Great CotmcS; 
and the Witlemt Gemolt,ot Meeting of 
Wiig Mm. Alter the consolidation of 
the aeven kingdoms, the nnited connoil 
waa called in Latin, Commum CoficifiBin 
flfjni, "the Common CouncU of the 
Kingdom ;" Magnum Concaium Rggis 
the Great Council of tbe King ■" 
Curia Magna, " the Great Conrt ;" sod 
in other langnages by other similar 
deaignatibns, which I need not enume- 
rate. His conndl not only made and 
altered the laws of the land, bnt also 
enforced them, being a court of jnatice 
for Bottling dispntes relating to the 
ownership of land, and for trying and 
punishing great criminala. U also im- 
p«ed the taxes, and aometimea ap- 
pinted tbe king's minislera. Br an 
irdinanco of Alfred the Great, it waa 
ommanded to assemble twice in the 
■ear at least, or oftener, according lo 
he state of tbe conolry j anii the laws 
"hich it passed were prefaced with a 
Jeciaration that they were such aa the 
king, with tbe adrice of bis clergy and 
wise men, bad inatituled. Yon wiU 
perceive hereafter how close a resem- 
blance this ancient council beara to the 
medeni parliament 

Shortly after tbe Norman Conqnert, 
tiiB fivdalMnittBi, at that lime in foroa 
thronghont a great portion of Earope, 
waa introduced into Kn^land by Wiliiam 



th* Homtan ; not, ■■ li laulimai did, 
to toabla tiiiD to nwud bii fdlamn 
BBtat On fpolU of ■ eaoqacnd cnm- 
llj, but at ttu mjoMt <^ tin gnat 
nanmlilj of Uu iblIid, in ocdor that 
(ha kingdom might b* pot iota a ilata 
of d«f«n«a aguDnt ■ tknataoad u*»- 
aioo &ain Dauurk. Oaat Mtablinkad, 
hawerer, bj ths pwpla for tboir pratao- 
tlon acaiiut a fonipi aoamj, it ma 
Man luRMd acaiiut tbem, bj tboaa Is 
vIhhi tiiaj lookad for protoMioii, iata 
im •ogin* of iha groMsat apprmimL 
Dodcr thU tandal ■jatam (whicta.is ita 
polity, irai adniiablf aJaplrJ to an 
aM ID irhioli war and cooqiuat varo tb* 

■Ml of a oannti; ww kaU to be the 
abaolnia prqpartf of iti aomaiga, and 
«aa divid^ into aatalaa called jaiSt of 
fiitft, aod bald ot bim bj buduaf mso, 
oallad fiorcM, vatuU, and tmamUim 
oapitt of Uw etoan, spoo ttaa ooadilion 
of thair daug bomaga aod avaaiing 
fivttjl (lojalij) to bun, aod attioding 
hint in hia n ara at th) bead of a certain 
nnmbar of anutd men. To obtain iboto, 
thay in torn had to diatribata land, and 
■1» to let oat tJittr ows (atalaa for eol- 
tirition in tbnr abaencc, «bil*t per- 
forming thur MTTicoa, iwxiiing r««t 
(oallod in those daji rtdktitm, or a 
letnin) in tbe ahipe of oain aod ptoTi- 
uona to anppvt them aad thnr luUow- 
on vpou their nampig^P Tbe raiadon- 
abip thia oreated waa known u that of 
hrd and wumoL, Etecj vaual waa 
booad to defend and obej bia imme- 
diate lord, acooiding to Iba larma uudat 
wtdob he held hia land, bat no fnrthec. 
On hia part, the lord whs boond to 
protect &» nueala, and to do jaatiaa 
between Ibem. 

At firat tbeie fenda wet* held onlf 
daring the will of the lord j they could 
not be tranalerred or diapoeed of by 
tboH who held them daring their lirea, 
Bar did they deeond to their hain at 
thor deatlu. Theee petaone only who 
were capable of hearing arma, and were 
choMQ by Ibe lord, could auccaed to 
them. infaaCii, wodho, and moaka 
Here, therefoie, eiolodad, aa a Btatter 



at cooraa. SabM^pltMIy, tb* ban af 

■ deceuad tenant were penrntlad to 
.ehan hit landa aeviogit tbem apm 

paynMOt of what w«a callad % fi»», or 

■ paMMt af amow, honee, ar n aeae y 
totbeloid. B»( the dinuon of aotke- 
rity tUaocoaatooad waafeond to w<a«ka 
tbe defencee of tiie oaoatry ; aod it 

bar only, in bom parts the •Ideal, ia 
othera the joongeat, aon of the d«ccHad, 
or aoDM other oulo relative oapabia of 
taking npoa himaelf the Gondititiaa if 
tbe bod. Gndoalij, aa inlclligew* 
and wealth bagaa to in er ea— , aod etbar 
to be foUatrad, 



kUarr of (he edl, p 
aell or heqaeath it aa they yleaael, 
■nbjeet oolj ta known ralea of kw, 
which in oTeiy eocoeeding raign naa 
relaxed in their fiTOoi. 

The changee which, in * few line*, I 
hara Ihna nairatad to you, took nuaj 
erentful yeaia to accompUab. Ou 
Btordj foreratbera gnqipled maafiilly 
with the iron yoke, to which Ih^ had 
nnwittingly Bobjeeted ilii laaiilTna, and 
alowly, bat anrely, regained thabeedcaa 
which had been nyoyed BDder thcic M 
Saioo mlere. Their kinge frajaaaUy 
reqnind, far fKlheang Uuir aakilw^ 
or muiielning to tb<ir plaaanra, lKg> 
anma aad gnatar aerriew tbao the 
feodal ayalam oonU pronda; aad aa it 
Wat a iiud priaeipla in tbia eonnby it 
ita earlieet i*jt, aad onder it* Mait 
deepolie mien, that do Ban aboiU be 
taxed withaot hia own omaent v IbM 
cf hia repreanitatimi,tlM Gnat OobdcbM 
the oatiofl — iha anacaeaVTof the WiUam 
finwfa^had to b* enmmoaad to giaal 
what waa remand. Sektam did it da 
BO withoat obiuaing in retnni tb* ab»- 
lilioak of wma abaee, or tbe reafanliM 
of Booe priiiiege^ aa tba prica «f 1* 



d af all the kiag'a imvm. 
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tmrn the arawn ; but it* coutitatiaD rni 
T^uUted bj Mtgoii Chirtk, wtaioh 
ordiuned (imDogal othor (bings) tbst 
all ucbbiabopa, bithopd, abboU, rarJa, 
■od gnwier bi(raflii,eboDlilb«BDini>iiHied 
to parliaiDent, severttlly, b; lb* Iciog'e 
letters. Tbos wbat m now caU tbe 
HoaM of Lordt wtu eilablished. Id 
time of pBACe, tbe greM buous resided 
in cuatlea Hstlered about tbe coantrj, 
in irhicb they beJd ilmcMt regal stale, 
and exercised almost rojsl poirers. Tbe 
lower ordeia flocked beoeilb their bst* 
UenieDts for protection agaiosl robbers, 
and tbe foUonoTB of other lords hostile 
to their ami ; for these barons were * 
lawleas, torbnleDt race, aod ofUn at 
open war with each other. Thus, in 
many plwws, as the popnlationtncresMd, 
towns were formed. There are feir old 
cides in England in the midst of which 
jou will not see the ruins ot some castle 

or guarding the banka of a rirer; and 
round its crumbling walls are sure to b« 
foond the oldest houses in tbe place. 
Aa arts, commerce, and trade began to 
take root and floarish, the inhabitants 
of socna of tlieis settlements became so 
eoriched as to be able to porcbase great 
privileges of their immediate lords, and 
of tbe king, which rendered them inde- 
pendeut commnniiies. Sojn, therefore, 
owing lo the old principle which 1 hare 
■ ' a noMsearj to bdiu- 



Conncil, n< 



I of their 






freeboldere, whose progress from ser- 
tilnde 1 haie alreao; skelehed, bad to 
be represented bj tmy/Oi of tha ihire, 
elected from ameugst IhemMlves, to 
enable the king to collect reieuoe Ironi 
-Uielr nch brettireu. 

The exact date at which onr ocnati- 
tntieu look thin shape is the snbject of 
iBuch doubt; bat it is ctctaiu inat in 
ttas [wgft of Usnrr III., Sunoa do 
UoDtfon, Earl of Leicater, acid the 
kin)^s mioistcr, issued wrlla directing 
(he elictiaa of two kuigbts for every 
Gonntf, two eitiHos for ever; dtf, and 
two burgesses tor ererf bonnigh, to 



aerve in tbe Grmd Council of the kjog- 
dom. In the ragn o( Edward 111., tbe 
taws were declared to be made with tho 
consent of the " cotnnionait!/,'' whicb, 
by a rojal ebarter, is then acknowledged 
as an " estate of the reilm;" and sub- 
sequently, by a statute passed in the 
twenty-fitth year of the reign of the 
same monarch, it was declared, "that 
no laleage or aid shall be taken iritbout 
the goodwill and consent of the aidi- 
bishops, earls, barons, knights, bor- 
gasses, and ' oAer /ree men of (is 
land.' " I have quoted this, to show 

obtained. The principle which it cou- 
fiims is, as 1 bare said, of much older 
date. Thus was the power of the 
Commons acknowledged as a govern- 
ing body in the stale. 

It was some time before the Lords 
and the Commons were placed apart in 
separate chamben, and made diatinct 
CDoncils, each guided by roles and per- 
forming daties of its own, aa we now 
find ibem. At first they sat Icgetbsr 
ia one assembly ; and, although tbe laws 
tfaat they made applied to the kisgdom 
at IsTge, each body taxed itself, snd had 
fixing wbat shonld be paid 






other. 



.naged by the 
House of Commons. 

For many years. Parliament was 
made ose of by our kings as a mere 
instrument for taxing the people. It 
was ealled together when monsy waa 
wanted, and dissolved aa soon as the 
requisite aupplisa were granied. Some- 
limes it refused to fill the king's parse 
until some harsb usage was repealed, 
some ohl cnslom restored, or the royal 

many genecalioas pa^ed sway brfora 
it began to make and alter tbe laws, u 
part ol' its regular duties. 

I haTe followed the progress of a 
parliunealary government so far, to 
account to yon foi the ebape iu which 
you now find it, not lo supply a hittmr 
of its risB. I will now give you a brie'f 
Bummaiy of the rights and privileges 
which, during the period! which I bava 
1859. 
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and whioh nt now rajoj. 

ET«rj mbjMt of the United ElDgdam 
!■ bom frM. He cEimoC be »ld u a 
(live, iiBitb«r un be be pnl tc dutb, 
hwiiihsd, or itnpruoned, except bj tbe 
jad|;iHnt of a ooartof jtutice. He bu 
a riftbt M live in bis counlr; wbenrer 
he plaUM, and laare It when he cbooees. 
Hii propertf oaonot be inlerfued with, 
eioept hj operatiiHi of law. Ua n»j 

EUtim tbe tannign, or Parliament; 
mar appeal to tbe law, and iu 
maediee eaoDOt be denied bim. B; 
the funona atatnta, called the " Uabeai 
Corpna Act," aDj peneii who is im- 
jiriaiined, or kept nnder imprnper coo- 
trnl, maf obtain a writ wbich eatillea 
him to be taken into optD oeort, tbfve 
to lean the reaacm of bis imprieraiment 
or detantioD,' and i( be oan >bow that 
be IB impiDperl; depriTed of hia libertj, 
he ia entiiled ID be diioharited from 
onetodj. Under the eqoall; famona 
Bill of BiEhta (paaMid ebortly after the 
acceesiOD of William and Mar; to the 
tbione Tacated t>j Jame* II.) the au- 
thority of puli&ment, and the freedom 
of the ralyect, ia oonlirmed in the fol- 
lowing tarmi. Il is declared — 

" 1. That tho pretended po«er of 
niBpendinK lawe, or the eiecniion of 
lam, tij legal anthoritr, without con- 
■oit of Parliuneot, i> illegal 

" 9. That the pretended power of 
dispenaing with laws, or tho execution 
Of lawi, hj regal suthoritj, aa it hath 
bcf n asBumed and exerciaed of late, ia 
illeiEal. 

<■ 3. That the commiaaion for erecU 
&nj( the late Court of GranmiHeiooeru 
fbr Eccleaiaatical Canaea (the Court of 
High Conimiaaion, founded bj Jamei 
II.), and all other commiesiooe of conrta 
of like nature, are illegal and peinicionB. 

" i. That levying money for or to 
the oae of the cmwa, by pretence of 
}HvrogatiTe, without grant of Psrlla- 
menc, for longer time or other nunnei 
than the (ame ia or ehall be granted, 

" 5. That it ia the right of tbe aub- 
jeci to petition the king; and all con). 



pMitioninii are illegal. 
" 6. That tbe nuaing or keqang i 

Mandiog army within the kingdom, in 
the time i^ peace, nnleea it be iritfa 
Goaaeot of Parliament, ia «gainst l»v. 

"7. That anbjeoW wbich are Pn- 
teetanta nuy have arms for their de- 
hnca, suitable to their condiliDiia, asd 
ae allowed bj Uw. (This lection vow 
ntenila to all deoominaliops of lier 
Usjeaty'a anbjecta, the opprea^ve laws 
relating to the Roman Coolies banng 

" 8. That electjon of memberB of Par- 
liament ought to be fne. 

" 9. That Che freedom of apeech. and 
debates or proceedings in PariianvtPt, 
ought not to be impeaclMid <»- quo- 
tioned in any court at place ont of 
Parliament. 

" la That exceaaive bail onght not 
to be nqoired, nor eicesaiTa finea, mt 



That jDion onght to be duly 

...vIbiI and nt ' — ' '- — - 

paaa judgment 



impanelleii and returned; aad jmvra 
who paaa judgment upon men ia GriaJa 



" 13. That all grants and pronwea 
of finsa and forteiturea of puticular ptr- 
sons, before conviction, are illegal and 

" 13. That for rednsa of all griev- 
aneea, and fur the amending, strengthen- 
ing, and prewrving of the lave, i^> 
liamenia ought to he held frequently." 

Mo mention of tbe Irepdom of the 
preae is mads in this ceJebraced decla- 
ration. Our preae is nos abeolnlely 
free. No permission is required for tht 
publication of any news, or any con- 
menls upon ic The conduct of tbe 
highest in the land may be praiaed n 
censured, as tjieir merits deserre,— «an 
only must be taken that no UDtme cr 
malicious statenunta are made, t^ 
means of which public peace and mo- 
rality, or private character, maj sofo,- 
bnt even when anch are pnt torwanj, 
(hey cannot be aappressed by any artd- 



V BuppnBBcfu o/ any a 
of BUthofity. Like ei 
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otiheT mong, thay iinut h» mbmitlcd bi 
B court of law, bj wfaicb t,\mm out tbair 
anthora be poDiabed. 

" To Babmit tbs prasa," m;« Blub- 
■tODe, in hU Commmiarg upon lie 
Loan of England, " la tbe restrictive 
power of a Uceiuer, as wu fbrmerij 
done, both b«fii» and ainca tha Kavo- 
Intion (and is now dona in almoat tmrj 
(nntiaeiiUl atite), ia to inbjsct all fnw- 
dooi of aentiment to tbe pngndices of 
one man, and to make bim tha arbitrarf , 
in&ILible judge of alt contrQverted punts 
in learning, religion, and goTeraoieat. 
Bat to panish (aa the law doea at pre- 
sent) any dangerona oroSeoaiTe writiogi 
irlucb, wbeo pnbliahad, aboold, on fail 
and impartUil trial, be adjadged of i 
peroicioiu tendency, is neceasarr for 
the preseiration of peace and good 
order of gavemmest and religion, — tbe 
0DI7 solid Ibnndatione of civil liberty." 
iff reason for introdncing thia im 
paitant anbjaot in thia letter, ibsj be 
gathered from tbe celebrated works of 
Ur. Canning, who said that " He who, 
■peeolatiBg on the British Donatitntion, 
ebonid omit tit>in bis enumeration tbe 
migbtf poners of public opinion em- 
bodied in a free preaa, ^ " ' 



lecka, a 






n the h 



resort nearly governs tbe whole, would 
give bat an imperfect view of the go- 
vernment of England." — X 

99. Eoa lo become a SepOrter. — In 
answer to the inqoiiy of J. W., with 
reapect to tbe beat loetbod of becoming 
■ repoitfl-, aa 1 have (he hoDonr to be- 
long to that profession, 1 maj, perhaps, 
be allowed to say a few words in reply. 
J. W. Bays he is well acqniinled with 
ahorlhand; and, en jHUaani, I wovid 
Tfanark that a knowledge of tbis art is 
by no means the only qnalification na- 
ceSBBiy for a reporter. Hr. Isaac Fit- 
man, in his Reporter's Compamon, 
Bays, " By many persons, ahortband 
writers and repoitera are presumed to 
be one and the same. Le jtrrt they 
■re, as they both write ahorlhand ; but 
de fado ^y are not; the one is merely 
awoid-t^er ; whilst the other, if he 
mderstands his bnainess pccperly, is 



not only an effioisnt shorthaiid writer, 
and eonteqnently able to lake down tbe 
words of a speaker when his importanee 
renden it neceaaaiy, — but, whether 
reporting every word, or Bimply pre- 
paring condensed reports of long, woiij 
harangnes, containing but few princi- 
ples, he is invariably called apoa to 
exert his mental powers to a far gceata 
extant than tha other, For instaDce, a 
man may make an indiSerent speech, JO 
br aa language ie canceiaed (and that 
is a moBi impiHlaot element^ bnt re- 
plete witb excellent matter, which it ia 
the pioviuoe of the reporter to judi- 
cionaly condense, to improve, and, is 
fact, to render intetligible. In short, it 
is the province of the reporter to noako 
good speeches tor liad speakers." X 
knowledge of tbe French and Latin 
languages is highly neceesary. Id ro- 
porting, quotalioDa are frequently mad* 
by speakers, and unless the reporter 
happens to be acquainted with tbe lan- 
guage, be must either onnt (he qnotftr 
tions from his report altogetlwr, or b« 
indeht^d lo others for informatjtm, boti) 
ofwhicbaltemativcsare.ineveiyiespeot, 
inmyojunion, tobedeprecated. There 
are other quali£catioDs necessary for a 
reporter to which i might allnde; bat as 
the queetion ia not what are the requi- 
ailes for a reporter, bnt bow to become 
one, I will pass en to tbis consideratioo, 
Tbe conise 1 should recommend to J. W. 
would be to apply lo the editors of aoms 
respectable provincial papers (in hia 
own town, it (here are any), intorming 
thran of his qualifications, age, &c,, and 
bia desire to become couneoted wilb tbe 
preea. Many journals, no doubt, would 
be most happy to have tha benefit of 
his servicea as a junior reporter ; and 

course, be a matter of privau arrange- 
ment. Aa a junior reporter, bia duties 
would not be ver; arduous, aJtbongh li« 
might not have so much time at hia 
disposal as he might imagine. Ha 
would, no doubt, have lo attend the 
police- court daily, and report the moat 
important cases which coma on for trial. 
He would .also have to taks note* i^ 
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eunr M > nportv vhra oolj fcartoni 
y»«™ rf »(™, and luTe now b««D COD- 
Deoted with the pm* foor jetrt. I 
dbtHiMd kdiiusaOD to ft Ui^b ukI re- 
■pseubla prarimiul ptper in in; own 
(own, tbnagh tfaa kindnma of n frieod, 
vid I un DOW wrrinK a sort of ■pprm- 
ticc^ip to tbs prateuion. It Is « whi>»- 
whit nnunal cinnunitiiiiog for ona n 
jgnng ti mjidf v J. W. to 



after iMTiDf 1011(101, u I mar tcm It. 
Uort of tfao reportan cf ths pnMot 
dsT bavo frariODilr ban oompositiin, 
or m«mben of otber pnfMrioiu, and 
ban Uft tban to bfoomo raportcra. 
CharbaDiokau, tb« ralebralad hnmotip. 
l>t. wai lona laigtb of tim« ii a 
aolieitoi'i dffloc, io LoodM, bafora ba 
mterad npoa tha nportlrtg itaff irf tb< 
MormKg Ckreuielg. Lmd Chinnlloi 
Campbtli pnmiad hia atndias for tbe 
eiarg)- before he jdntd the Morning 
Chnmicle, as Tep«t«r and theatrical 
eritle. Maaj otbera wfaom I coold 
Bientioa hiTaalaaanlj become reportar a 
■taUto periodintbalrliTea. Howarer, 
•I 1 bare alnadj takan np mora tban 
■ dne propottioa of apace in then 
paf;ea, I maat not further dwell upon 
tbii matter. I ha»e do donbt tliat 
J. W. will be able to obtain an eof-i^ 
went aa a reporter bj dint of a little 
peiBeTeranco, eitber by making personal 
or written oomnianioBliDnB with tlio 
tditon or proprietora of soch paprn ae 
be would think anitable,- or, ahonld be 
prefer idfertiaing aa amoraeipeditiMia 
mode of procedure, he might do ao. 
WiabinK bim erarj aaocno, I beg to 
BDbacrib* mriolf, 

A YotmO BtPOHTBH. 

*l. Itlhmiatt Gnm«».— Your corro- 
■pendent, W. U. K., aaka, " What is the 
origin and meanjag of the phrase, 
' lathmian games 'f and can the term be 

eociy that his knowledge of ancient and 
daaiical historj Is ao Gniited as to 
oanaa him taaskaaoh a qnoation, etpe- 
dallj the latter pan of it Perhaps tbe 



foUowInf InhmBltai way -pmn tC 
■maUttlaierTialohiiB. TbekUmiia 
gamM wen me of the four aDian 
gsiDM wbioh wn ceMinted averj thk 
jear in Gnwc*. Tha Baaws of Iks 
ether games wee Oijmpiaii. Pjlkian, 
and Memaan. The Isthmian it- 
rired Ihsir nante fiUB tbe UthraMtf 
Corintb, where tbej w«n oalebraled. 
In their fint instintioo, acoording ta 
■ ■ ofonl; fnnsral 
iabaDower IMi- 



Oljmpia, inboDODTof Japilar,dc(heatel 
ibiM to Neptane, bia repatad falhar, 
who was n^taiJsd aa tita paitifjler 
proteetar of tfaa Islkmn* and oomnaret 
of Gnacs. The same trial* of skiE 
wv* ohibitcd bars aa at ths othv 
three sacred gamea. Thoaa gamre,iB 
which tbe Tictora were anij rewaided 
with garlanda of pine leaies, * 
brated with gteat r -"" 
aplendonr, a« Iwg ai pa^auani coa- 
tinncd to be tbe eatablished religkB 
of GrsoDs; nor ware the; omitUd nn 
when Corintb was sacked and bant bf 
nan geoeraJ, at which 
lb em WBB inusfmad 
to tbe Siojonians, but wu leatored 
to tbe CortDtbians when tbni dtj waa 
rehnilL Sbonld W. M. K. teqiuie a 
drtailed acoonot of tb« lilkmian 









Areiacbgia Gnroa," or the 
Anliqoitiea of Girece, bj John Potter, 
D.D., Lard Bithopof Oxford. — T. D. K. - 
43. Slaoardtlt^oftit ChiUemBwf 
drtdt.— 'iii answer to joar oaireapiia' 
dent, Ii. B. L. S., who wishes tor an 
eipUnalion of ths offics of Sterardalip 
of the Chiltero HnultedB, I beg to &r- 
ward jaa tbe following extract troei a 
parliamenlarj work ; — " An acoeptaaa 
of the ' Ciiiltem HnndredB' is a fgcn 
which has now no other owaning thu 
that the member accepting reaigB 
bia seat. No offioe, hanng enKdamat 
attached, can be conferred bj tha Crown 
on a member of the Hooh of Comnmi, 
witbont bia tharsbj "Tting hisaeat; 
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and It Is otlj iy obtaining offlca that > 
nwmbflr can rid himwlf of the dati«9 
vrbich any body of conetitaenes oii;' 
Impose, CTcn withont hia consflnt. The 
Crown, therrfoTB, for the oonvonienoB of 
the House at Isii^. is slna^ rsiidj ' 
Cfinfer on any member ' the Stcwardah 
of her MBi«Bt]r"9 ChilWm Hnnflreds, tl 
Stewardship nf Ehe Manor of Pnynin 
of East Hrndreil, and Northatead. i 
the Rschoaferahip dF Mnnatsr ;'-^n< 
cares, which he continnes to ba\6. nnl 
■nme other member sotidta a simili 
kccommodation. Many offices, hti 
erer, tliooeh in reality GoTemment 
appointments, are not directly conferred 
b; the Crown, bnt by tbe beads oT tbs 
■evenl departments; of this nnniber 
an oertain of the British Minratert 
acerediteil to fbrw^ conrta, and some 
of the deputy aeoretaries. Their ac- 
e«ptar>ce of sncb office does Dot deprire 
a memiier of hii seat in the Honae of 
CommonB-'—T. D. K. 

44. Eiettion of M.P.i in tal^ 
office m Mmittria.—With respect to 
Vbt qnestion of M. B, L. S., as to why 
tt 1! neceMaryfbr an M.P., rused to an 
i^oe in ihe Government, to be re- 
elected by his constitneDts, I can only 
Bay. in addition to the fore^ni! re- 
marita, that it ia the law and cnstAm of 
Parliament, declared by tbe Haoee of 
Commooa, that "if any member shall 
accept an office nnder the Crown, ex- 
cept he be an officer in the anny or 
nary, accepting a nc" eommission. bis 
aeat abatl be Toid, bat such member 
■tall be eligible for re-election." One 
of the pnncipal reasona for his aeain 
pAaf befi)re the electors is, I abonld 
■oppose, to p'e them an opportunity of 
rapreasing their approTal or disapproval 
of hii acceptance of office nnder the 
parCJcnlar Gorernment. If he ia not 
te-elected. I believe he can let^ally con- 
tinne to hold the office, although it is 
■Iwaya eoDuderad by Government ad- 
viiable, and even abeolnlely necessary, 
that tbe chief mlmaCers of tbe cabmet 
ibooM have aeata in Parliament. — 
T. t>. K. 
46. BmmmaU OiUegei.—Tiie fol- 



lowfni; is a liat of the more important 
snbjeelB of Btndy which " InqiJrer" 
wonld have to parsne if he were te 
enter a training Boboot. First year : — 
arithmetic al;iehrs, Enelid (to the fifth 
booh), mechiinics, pbyuca. Engliah 
history, cbnrcb history, Scripture biA- 
tory. English grammar, geography, and 
drawing. Second year: — moat of tbe 
above enbjects, to a greater extent, and 
in addition, chemistry, aatronomy, and 
analysis of sentenoes. If the schoid 
belongs to the Church of England, the 
litnrgy will form a subject. — C-k-q-s^ 
48. FnmoU Spira. — In answer to 
the Inquiry of W. M., I send the (al- 
lowing brief bnt reliable account of 
Franda Spira :— In the year 1548, in 
the town of Cittadella, Uved Francis 
SjAn, a Gi>il lawyer, and an advooal* 
cf great rank and esteem. Of himself 
he said, "I was exceedingly covetoiu 
of iDoney, and accordingly applied my- 
self to get it by injoatice." At this 
time be was abont forty-fonr years of 
age. The opiniona of Lnther now 
reached his ears, and after examining 
them, searching the Scripmres, &c,, be 
became a follower of them. After be- 
lievinj; the doctrines of Lnther, he pro- 
ceeded to teach them to his &mily, 
then to his frienda and &miliar ac- 
ipariaon ae 



lo neglect 



This 



tinned for aboat sis years, when hii 
seal broke forth in public meelinga. 
A persecntion is. however, raised against 
Spira. John Casa, tbe Pope's l(«ate, 
president at Venice (to which repnMie 
Cittadella belonged), procnres power 
from the senate to send for bin. Ar- 
rived in the presence of the legat*. ba 
agreed to recant. This be did at 
Cittadella, bia native town ; and then, 
for bis offence in teaching ^e doctrmes 
of Lnther, he was fined thirty pieoot 
of gold. This etep caused great trem- 
bling and dnpair in the heart of Spin: 
ha was fall of misery. Notwithstand- 
iag the entreaties of his friends, Spin 
refnaed all anstenanoe. A pining uek- 
ness wore away bis body, and a sense of 
tbe wrath of God filled bis senL Han]' 
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labonnd hud to Mmffart Uin, bnt i 
WW all of no anU. And thiu, a f>i 
da^ after hia arrival at hia own boms, 
be died.— S. S. 

49. MaUhaoarndLiiietrmiiaJed.- 
Withont tiamining th» Tariimi ecbnoe 
profeaaing to mxnicile tbe anrain); dia 
cnpancf batwesn Ibe Eiangatiata Uat 
tb«w and Lake, wa will la; babr 
W. W. tb« fDUowing, wbieh ma; abwUtt 
hia difficnltj. In Uatt. ii. I it ia 
■tatfld ihat " Jeana waa born in Bath- 
lebem." Fortj days aflar, tbe parenta 
of J««iu brongbt bim to Jernaalem, 
aod preamtad him to tbe Lord in 
the temple, Lake ii. 2i—Si. Aflar 
tbe presenlation, and ail tbinfra bad 
been parformed " aceording to the law 
of the Lord,' tbaj d«part«d from Jera- 
aalam, and retnmed to Oalilee, t<i their 
ownoitf, Naiarath.Lokeii. 39. AbMt 
two jrars after tbe Ueasiab'B Urtb, tb< 
M^ arrirad in Jenualem, and, gnidod 
bj the "Mar" wbich tbtj flrat saw 
when Jeana waa bom, thej visited tbe 
babe King — not at Betblebem, bnt at 
Naiarelb, Uatt iL U. Tboogh they 
departed ttom H«rod nitb the intenlion 
of going to Betblebem, jet tbej ncTar 
arrived tberaj Ibr tbe »tar re-appeand, 
and cmdncled them to Naiaretb, " the 
place wbere tba young child was" at 
that time. Being divinely adoiooiBbed 
in a dream not lo go back to Herod, 
" tbe wile men " returned to their own 
coantry by another route. After tbia, 
the Holy Family fled into Egypt, and 
eoptinoed there till tbe death of Herod, 
when they returned to Nazareth. The 
above explanation will, I hope, aerve the 
purpose of jonr corrM[Bndent. — J. E. 

St. Luke pasies over the coming of 
tbe wiie men, and the flight of the 
Boly Family, but he baa not contradicted 
tbeee facls, ndlber are we at liberty to 
oonatroe hie words into the sffinnation, 
tbat they went immediately to Maza- 
rstb. Tbe probability ie, that after they 
had performed " all [binge according to 
tbe law of tbe Lord," tbey returned to 
Bethlehem, then by Ibe eomnumd of God 
went into Egypt, and then to Galilee. 
■ Bamee, in hie notes on the GoepsiB, 



>aya there b do Im^obablHty in tha 

eiplanatioD, and paints to tbe paialM 
case in the Ufa of Paul, " When he wu 
oonverted, it ia said that be came ta 
Jenualem, leaving us (Aen to infer tJut 
ha wMit ilim!%, Acta ix. S6. Yet va 
learn in amtbsr place that thia mi 
after an interval c^ three rm*. GaL L 
17, 18." 

51. Tie Great Eattem — ThelengA 
of tbe leviathan inm ahip ia 68Q feet ; 
breadth, S3 feet; draufibt (rf wUa 
when frdgbled will be 28 feet ; wbea 
light, 18 feet. 1^ ii capable of cany- 
ing 10,000 tmqiH, with their equip- 
ments \ 600 Grat elaaa, and 1,800 
second class paasengera. The enw, 
iKclnding engineera, will amonnt la 
800 or eOO men.— SioHa. 

I am somewhat surprised at S. S. 
propoundiDg so simple a query, wbai 
ao many able pens have defined tbe 
dimeosiona and capabilities of this nobli 
fabric of naval arcbitectun. For bts 
uifonnatioa 1 may direct iua atlentioa 
to tbe lUutlrated Lmdcm Timet bt 
Janoary 16, I8S8. where he will find 
ample matter for replenishing his mind 
tm the sobject. For immediate gratifi- 
cation, ^however, 1 wilt put down a few 
facta, which I hope will excite a dcaira 
for a thorongb knowlediie of that 
gigantic vessel. Length (on the upper 
deck) 671 feet; breadth (on tbe pad- 
dle boiea) 118 feet; depth, from deck lo 
keel, se feet; capacity of coal bunkers, 
12,000 tons each; the total horse- 
power, 5,000.-8. F. T. 

52, Poet Laurtale — ia the Utls 
givHi to a poet whose duly it ia ts 
compoBS birth-day odes uid other poeina 
of rejoicing for tbe monarch in whose 
service he ia rettuned. The office ia it 
pweent filled by Alfred Tennyson, tha 
eerviwa formerly required being die- 

Ensed with. The Brat mention of a 
ag's poet in England, under tbe titlt 
of " poet laureate," occurs in tbe reign of 
Edward IV. PoelaLanreatng was,ho^ 
eTer,alsoan academical title in Englami, 
conferred by the univertitiea when Ibe 
candidate rewived Ibe degrees in griin- 
mar, rheteric, and TeraifiontiMi. The 



last instaiuM of ft lanraCod degnt at 
Ozford ocean iD 1512. &«ii Jodson 

T»»» Court poet to Jamea I., and recnived 
a peDsiofi, but does Dot aeem to have 
liKd tha title of Laareate fbrmallj 
f^T-Bnted him. Drjden held tbe offico 
of Obarlee II., and afteniarila of James 
1 1., by leeular patenl, und«r prirj seal. 
Nabom Tata. R-oe, Eiuden, Cibbar, 
Whitehead, T. Wiuton, pJ^ Soatbey, 
Wordaworth, and TmoTSon, have beea 
Dijdtia'n Kacteaaon. — S. S. 

S6. According to Ccciv. — Tbia 
phraat ii an alhuion to Edward Cocker, 
wbo is eaid " to have laogbt the arti of 
initing aod aritbmetic in bd extra- 
ordinarj maanar." In 1660 h« pab- 
liahed " The Pen's TransooniiaDcy,'' n 
a proof of his skill ia tbe an of writiiig. 
— G. R. G. 

53. Scotch Neuapapfrt, ^. — Tbe 
£di^iargK GfottU, or Scotch Poitman, 



priDted bf Robert Brown on Toesdajs 
and ThnndajB, appean to haie been 
the earliest Gazette. The first number 
waa published in Mircb, 1715. Thji 
«as foUoned bj the Edinburgh Even- 
ing Couraat, pii!>tiahed on Mondajs, 
Tueadaje, and Thaisdaye. No. I ap-^ 
peared on 15tb December, 1718, and 
has eiielod to the present time. 

There was another piper, Usaed on 
Maj 8tb. 1693, called the Scotch iter- 
owrg, giving; a tme accouDt of tbe daily 
proceedings and most remarkable oo- 
cnrrencaB in Scotlandi but this seems to 
have boen printed in Londun for R. 
Baldwin. Tbe earliest Almanac pub- 
listaed in Scotland naa in l(i77, by 
a Ur. Forbes, of Aberdeen, nnder the 
title of " A New Pnif^ostication ealca- 
Isted for North Brilsin," and which 
was eontinneddll the jeai 1700.— G. 8. 
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Bev. E. WiLSOM, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical critidem. ia dead. 

E. B. Bkowkiho is reported SI in 

The Steon estate, NewsCead, a for 

The Dnfce of Wei.lisgtos's Cor- 
respondence as secretary for Ireland, 
1807-9,111 to be published. 

Bdlwbe Ltttoh is said to be en- 
gaged on a now novel. 

A Literary Food, named the " The 
Schiller FoundalioD," has been estab- 
Usbedin Germany. 

Anew edition of the works of Uachi- 
ATKLU has been put in progreu by 
tho Toscan government. 

The ScRlbLBB centcnar; occnrs on 
the 10th t'niCanf. 

Bohn is to issue Lady Hary Wortley 
Montague's LetUrs, edited by Ur. Moy 
Thomas, ebortly. 

KiNOSLEr'a " Essaji" are to be re- 
published from Frata-, The North 
Brtiiah Review, fc. 

Tbe lists of the chief books in pre- 
paration at tbe principal pnbltahlng 
Sims bear signal witness that tbe lito- 
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abiHUiding promise. 

A pension of £70 has been grant«d 
to Mr. Charles Duke Yonge, the anthor 
of several well-known school-books, in 
conaideralion " of literary serrioes." 

31ra. Harriet Bvecher Stowe, >rho 
with her hnsband has been residing in 
London for the past three months. Is 
abont to proceed to Switierland, where 
ahe will remain during the nho!e of the 
winter, with her daughter ; her husband, 
Professor Stone, returning to America 
forthwith. 

A taa^moniBl to Mr. Pitman, the 
inventor of phonography, iaaiinoanced; 
a committee having been formed, of 
which Sir Walter Trevelyan is chairman. 

Lord John Russell mil lay the foun- 
dation stone of the Bangor Normal 
College, abont tbe 15th inst. 

3,000 copies of Victor Hugo's new 
wort, " U Legends des Siecles,' were 
sold in the first few days, though the 
price is fifteen fmncs. 

Tbe death of Mr. Graves, the well- 
known prinlselier of Pall Mall, is an- 
nounced. The print department of tbe 
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British HoMini it dee^ IndibMd to 
thbi ciMlient jndf^of aaKi^Tin^ 

A libnrj edition oT th« complete 
mrki of the latF Re<r. J. A. JaOMB 

Uis eipectad llut tho first TolnniB will 
b< read; in Juiuirj. Tbc life of Mr. 
Junes ii also in codim of pnparaticHi, 
edited bj bis coilesf^e and tmaoMotj 
the Rev. R. W. Dale. M.A. 

W< regret to aDcnunce the pmnaton 
decease o^ two of onr ftieodlj [irals — 
Tke Buig Btt, mi Tkt latUule. Jtis 
not long siaee both wars nshsred into 
the world yhS o/promn, bat ttie; have 
been allowed to die for the want of 
proper snpport 

A Palis joomal menljaiis the hct 
that ihelitewars in Italj and in Ohiu 
nged the .tnd j of |;eo«raphj- 
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than 200,1 

Fans booksellers aloae daring the past 

twelre mnnlhs. 

The first volnme of « new edition of 
the works of I-eibnits, dediesled to the 
SiDf: of Hanover, hu sppeared at Parii. 
The edition is lepresenied aa containing 
maoj hithetto nnpnbliiibed writings of 
the celebraled pbiloeoplier, which 
Count Foncher discovered in Ihe Stale 
anAives of Hanover. 

Mr, Robert Chambers, we anderstand, 
la engaged npoii a work thst will eioite 
inach coramolion in th» literary world. 
He has a volume in the preBH refuting 
the antiqaitj of the Scottish Hialorical 
Ballads. We hear that he considers 
them to have been written in the eul; 
part of Ibe ughtetnth centnrj. 

The Wtlcome Gaat has changed 
hands, and will in futnre be poblisbed 
bj Messrs. Boulston and Wright, Id a 
new form, similar in size and price to 
AU the Year Round. The EditH', 
Hr. Robert Brongb, will be supported 
bf a strong band of UlteraimFt, in- 
oinding the remainder of the brothera 
Brongh, Ssla, Majfaew, Galea, and a 



Tha eighth, a 
volume of Mr. Bao.:nifC'a " Hiatniy el 
the Unilsd Sutea,* ii nearly ready ibr 

The folloiring claaufied list of works 
placed in circnlaCion siiice Jamiarj', 
IBM. at Mr, Uodie's LUirary, ma; be 
ragarded with inlereac, ai it indicatwi, 
to some extent, tha raliiiv* oircalatioo 
of works of variooi claasas in oar cor- 
rtnil lileratun; — Eliatiz; and biogim|A;, 
96,473 vols.; travel and adveoton, 
iSfiSS; fiction, 87,780; miscalianeaiia, 
including works of science and teligioi, 
46,250. Total, all>.054. 

Usomilians, of Cambridge, annoonci 
aGve-Hhilling edition of "Tom Brown's 
School Dafs." 

The Amarican editor of tie Ls^ 
is reported to have ofiered H BiiHuiia 
tan thousand dollars to contribnle a 
series of " Niagara Papers,* each to be 
written on a tigbt<rope, while Thcautbcr 
is ocosting the Falls. BarnnmiaiD i> 
aomatimea sneceasfaL 

English books are now eipiHl«d to 
Rnsaia in large nambero; but Bnssian 
boyera get I hem from the Omtad States, 
where the reprints of copyiight worki 

cooiitryi — just as wo used forroerlj to 
procure Freuch books from Brussels. 

The total value of the literary exports 
to alt pari* of the world, for the lii 
months ending Jaoe 3Dth, 1859, wss 
— books, £21S,34a, and slatianerT 
£393,085; of which Austislia look 
£128,278, and the East Inuiea, £83, 711. 

According to a conespondent of 
the Avgebnrg GiaeUe, aix importul 
discovery of a large number of MliS. 
of Michael Angela baa been made at 
Florence, in a boose once inhabited 
h; the artist poet. It is atsled that s 
' -wary n 
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JAMJ) GUVE.— THE BBITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 

" The metliods of olBervation and reasoning in politics " hod not 
speciallj engaged the attention of Clire, but be seemn to bave 
iixberited firotn nature tbat invalaable faculty wbicb iuatinctively 
liarmonizes experience by tbeoretic tbought, and augjjeBta tbe 
modes and means of orercoming those stupendous difficulties which 
ineTitably arise when, tbe operations of warfare being ended, tbe 
seed of providing for tbe jwrmanent and progressive welfare of a 
people requires consideration and effectual elaboration. During the 
penod of pupilage conseqnent on, and subsequent to, conquest,— 
" Pcsne hath b«r vlctorlei, na kaa rsnowned than war;" 

and these Cllve did not forget. Well-fongbt fields and conquered 
provincea do not complete tbe liat of tbe aehievements of tbe Salo- 
pian mler of Hindoatan. Amidst the difficulties and dangers of a 
nascent empire, be initiated a policy, as well as inaugurated a 
role ; and fixing his acnte mind on tne laws of eansation, wbicb 
form or transfonn lustorj, he deduced a suitable system of sovem- 
meot, capable of being beneficially operative in the early exigencies 
of affairs, and throughout tbe after progreSB of the empire, 
which bis ri^dit hand bad founded, and bis energy had, for a time, 
snetained. Legislative measures could not. however, like a scheme 
of battle, be self-originated. To be permanent and effective, tbey 
must have all the guarantees of formal enactment. When the 
Bword was sheatbed, therefore, it behoved Clive to supplant the pro- 
visional mandates of a conqueror by the maturely considered regu- 
lations of a legislator. So soon, therefore, as, in the autumn of 
1760, he landed in England, be set himself to effect this object by 
re-entering tbe House of Commons, and a(>quiring large interest in 
the directorate of the East India Company. A death-threatening 
illneea interrupted, for a time, tbe pursuit of tlits thought- absorbing 
scheme. After a while, however, ne rallied, and set to work again. 
Tbe king, George III., had pointed him out as a proper tracber 
for any one who desired to leam " tbe art of war." Lord CbathaiK 
had spoken of him as a heaven-born general, and compared him to 
Frederick the Great. Tbe Board of Directors bestowed upon him 
a sort of jealous adulation; and at last, — though be regarded tbe 
honour wholly inadequate as a recognition of his services — he was 
raised, 15th March, 1762, to tbe Irish Peerage, with the title of 
Lord Clive, Baron of Flassey, and led to expect — though it is to be 
TOL. II.] 2 D [1859. 
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feared u the reward of politioal labierrieDoj — at a fatare peiwd^ 
the red ribbon of the British Peerage. , i^ 

When the iuoe between Bate and Kewcaatle aioee, Clivemt 
almoet, in bo manj worda, asked to fix a price npon hia serriMfriit 
the admimBtratioQ ; bnt he saj» of himself, " I Btitl oontinua ta,b* 
one of those unfashionable kind c^ people who think very bi^L]f «l 
independencj, and to bless mj stars indulgent fortune bos eviiM 
me to act according to mj oonscienoe." He " thought it didionoai: 
able to tsJie advantage of the times," and so was treated with 
indifTerence. But tho thoaght of British supremacy ia India 
still nestled in his heart ; and thongh looked coldly on bj &^ 
Goremment, he did not hesitate, in an emergency, to advise th* 
ministry, unasked, regarding the chief points to be achieved ina- 
pending treaty between France and England, in reference to Id4w- | 
His a^ioa was taken, and France agreed to keep no tro&at,^ i 
Bengal, or the Northern Ciroars. This much aooompLshed, <3^ , 
tamed his attention to the management of the East India Ccn- 
paoy ; but there the energy of envjr had forestalled him- Mx. X^ I 
rence Sullivan, who had previouelT acted in a &iendly rnaaner W&. \ 
Clive. had taken umbrage at the letter — previously referred to — ia 
which, addressing Mr. ^tt, Clive had proposed the assumption (d* til* | 
Indian Empire by the British Oovermnent; and Lord CliTeha^ 
offended Lord Bute hy voting against the peace of 1763. B|M>. 
wanted a tool to work his revenge with, and Sullivao wiajmtm 
that &ame of mind to take any means of thwarting Clive. SinereoM 
increased to animosity, and animosity led to a rupture, andthequiN]' | 
dam friends became thereafWr such enemies as only foimer iHends 
canbe. TheCourtof Directors beoamethearenaoftheirstrife! and 
it was traged with no want of intensity. The ministry fsTcnred ' 
Sullivan, uid Clive exerted ererr available tacliqtie to oppose l^qir 
"He that ii a f&raeater, and p^ys often, must sometunes b«<i.A 
loser;" and. so it happened now. The test-hour came when-SsIr 
livon was proposed as chairman of the Directory. The ballot-b?t 
brought defeat to Chve, and the opportunity of a large, sffeet 
morsel of revenge to Sullivan. The Court, at his instigation, oh)', 
fiscated the revenue derivable from Meer Jaffier's present—^ 
jaghire of tbe territory south of Calcutta. Clive filed a bill # 
Chancery against it. The case was eminently unfair, for Clinit 
■'■ '^- !- . .. e ground as the Company's teMtd 



granting the original Zemindary — Meer Jaffier's gin. It is .pifh, 

1 ._ __- rictory, if we do not also make a right nae otA 

>wledge Sullivan had not; while Clive ooij^ 
compel defeat itself to be an instrument of success. The domiiHM^ 



iaction riot«d in their honr of triumph, bnt it was ^ort. liitfi 
enow-ball held in the hand, the more firmly it was grasped. WK 
sooner it melted. « 

The ascendant genius of Clive had scarcely been wiUidrawn ititt 
iBtarference with the affairs of Bengal, than the mediooreiaifidvtb: 
fiat presidency began to mismanage their trust, and a'' 
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power: Berotts were rife; peoulfttioa aotorions ; diaorf^uixatun 
extreme ; and, woret and fatalest of all, dinidendi became impoB- 
BiMitieB. Alarm prevailed : ruin was imminent; Rafety—wherewaa 
it to be found P InBtinct suggeated Clive. In fall Court, tite pTO> 
prietors besought the hero or Plassey to revisit the scenes ot hii 
fomner victories, to save his conqneBta and their capital. They 
offired him an official recwnition of his right to the iaghire ; to 
permit him to name his own Committee of Council, and toe military 
officers who were to execute hia commands; and to appoint him 
to the new and unexampled office of Govemor-Geneial and C(Ma- 
ratutder-in-Chief of the whole of the Company's posscBBions in the 
Ewt, So thoroughly do cowardice and fear make men traiton to 
tSt-emselves, that there seemed almost no conoession too K^eat for 
^aem to make, if asked. Clive modestly sought the nndistiu-bed 
enjoyment of his jaghire for ten years — to he afterwards dispoaed 
Orby an after arrangement between him and the Company : but ha 
insisted on the deposition of SuUivan from the ohairmanship, and 
refused — in opposition to every entreaty — to leave England on the 
cdmmisBion entmsted to him, until the pruorietors had completed 
the elections to the directorate, in which Clive's Mend, Mr. Sous, 
was chosen ehairman, nice Mr. SoUivan ; and Mr. Bolton, a 
ntERnber of CUve's party, was appointed to the depuW chairmanship. 
Neit year the Sullivanitea, though supported by the Dake of Hortn- 
umberland and Lord Bute, were completely overcome; but not 
on^ tb^ had hived in their breasts a strong and ferrid rancour 
against Clive. 

On 4th June, 1764, Clive, accompaned by Messrs. Sumner and 
Sykes, set out, and it waa April, 176S, before the vessel in which he 
sailed entered the Hooghly. On the 3rd of May he reached Cslontta, 
and that same afternoon he began his official duties. Strangely, 
indeed, had affairs been mismanaged, or unmaaaged, since five years 
ago he left the empire of Britain in India not a possibility only, 
Imt a fact. That Clive bad maturely reflected an the changes 
rendered necessary by the altered aspect of affairs in India, is 
proven by a lengthy, dispassionate, and statesmanlike letter which 
he addressed to the Court of Directors, 27th April, 1764, while 
busied with preparations for hia departure on the service to which 
he hod been ao unanimously elected. In this letter he fully 
derelopa the views he entertained, and expresses a determination, if 
properly supported by the home offieiala, to aettle the Companv'a 
affairs, is a moderate, safe, judicious, and permanent manner. He 
points ont the want of temptation, on his part, to accept the trust ; 
promises to give up the Governor's uaual portion of commercial 
advantflces ; proposes to accept a. lower military commission than hia 
old ooaajutor, Lawrence — on whom he had generously aettled £500 
a year — and then claims that such help as he requires may be 
fteel^ and promptly given ; and that such powers may be eatniated 
to him as may enable him to show " that the Company possessed 
the power tuid the will t" ■"•n*™-*" '<■• Ti«+iwo .ii,™ 



AfiiteigiiaMaitM, bokMA^iauwt th* ujooi ■e^esneMi^ 



■jmi^iM nating od. him vouid oecn^ tbocq Bariotis tbou^tra 
that h» wsnld apmid. mndt of Id* tun* ia Mvolfiaa tke. w ' 
■Aenie* fi)r the Mtter num^Mteot «»d^ultiiBate eoKMfidatio&a 
RTtJakBapJce in India, whidi rnggpated thanuelTM t»fau na 
•ad that he ■tcpped sahon at Cakstl^— 

"Strnginirin, 
T* fMra, to mA, la &id, and not to jMd,-" 

nadjt(>braTeMproacb,toi8diotulBtarycaatigatioiwtopre&ij)i{fiB 
bgain—atopriTate interest, to bear tqtagiuDst that BoUen. diaowM 
which ia wone than open hostility, and to eontend erem with^AeM' 
apaii of those whom he sbooldreqnira to foil, nbuke, raate&iiir dia 
Mr pvaish. Impatient azdoor at oaoe impelled him to aotion,^ 
tve daja after lus amval, he was prepared to initiate tiba jfr 
•aadJBga which were to mtkB hia admiBtstmtioi] famous, withSli 
■ineere tumestv of heart, as to be able to «a;, " I do declare, bj^ffiit 
Oreiit Being who ii the Searcher of all heartB, and to whom w«n|it 
be aemwktable, if there mwt be a hereafter, that I am coaw t0i 
witb a mind superior to all eorra{>ti<m ; and that I am deten^W | 
to dertroy these great and growing evils, or perish in the 



Th» Conncil was toon & scene of etwtmitioB. Clive was iape- | 
nou and intolerant of gnbterfcige and evasion, and at ouoe bh>- 
•eeded t« the investiftatioQ of the evils which had brought die a^wa ; 

(jt^a Company to apaaa so diaaitroBB. These arose piimEurily 6nm 
what wBB oslled iJie "private trade," wlucb originatea in this ^n^e. 
The East India Company paid no transit dues on their goods, .wUglt 
were protected by a permit (duatoch], or bv their flag. Tlie Ami . 
levenues of the native princes were obtained from transit daesi.l&d 
Rooda were consequently excised and eEomined at the aeverslficiB- 
tter line! of the Customs. The Company's servants had been uttte 
fcabit of smuggling home and duty-p^intf goods from pravioMitO 
jcoviuoe under the protection of these permits, and so to xeB&V 
speedy and enormous fortnnea by defrauding the native prtDeMipf 
toeir dues, and ao being able to undersell the honest customs-pa^ag 
trader; they had even gone the length of selling these j ''-'■'- 
native traders, and thas succeeded in di-honesily tranafoi 
vavenuesof the native princes into perquisites fortiiemselves. . 
these oirctunBtances, the revenue of Meer Jaffier became so miu 
oreased that he was unable to pay the large aams for which, o _ 
aoceesioD, he had become bound to the Company. The Ooveniacd 
Tansittart) and his Council immediately conceived that thaj g 
flay Clive'a game with the Moorahedabad potentate, and V-^r-- 
mto negotiationa with Coaaim Ali, hia son-m-law, by wJuaKftif 
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ineed to 'depofe Meer Js&er, esA instd Ima, if be would TOde^ 
^^te to " txmrej ' £300,000 to the Coonoil, aad to pmwioB fail 
*artiilier-iii-laTr viUi such, a, eum as wo^d «nelble him to lire u k 
■ciapgmtnMe private citizeo. He wreed. dire'B prot^gt wm iie> 
:falTOuS, and CoBBim Ali eathroned. But as the "vrvrttta tiiftde" 
frmAa continued and esteuded, CoBmm Aii me aa&ble to «ecuie K 
e^vmnoB aofficient to enable bim to diediu^e lue liab&itiea, aad wai 
fovcjed into ccdHsion iritli tlie partiea to whom he owed His derBtaon. 
Se remoDBtrated, the Counoil t/OA iBattontive, and &e an'TUiti «if 
the Compaay evaded or disobeyed the law. DlscoiiteDt pKtduoed 
hostility, and at leog^ Coasim All attthonaed tke use ot Tic^eooa 
for t^e proteotion of his rights and reTesnes- T%is was objected 
t*, mid Cossrm Ali, determmiog not to be outhravBd, reaolrad on 
abeHehixig iAie injaatice bv aboiiahing all lisnBit daos, and changing 
laa -mode of taxation. The Cooneil objected to this politic moMnre, 
demanded its amndment, and backed tb^r demand by an em- 
basaKge and a number of Boldiere. On Ooasim JUi'e renual, thft 
Snglish attacked and took the citadel <^ Fatna ; but the Habob 
immediatoly Btormed the place, took the whe3e oapttTe, wid UHsa* 
nred them ; Hisa fleeing Iub capital, he retired within ijlte tecritoriec 
of the Yiceroy of Oude. Me» ^sffiei was hereupon, at a etipn- 
lated price, remstated in his ancient dignity, and reigned nn«i8ily, 
for swhUe inspired by tfae rumour that Clive was likely to iretum. 
lliie hope was never reaKied for him ; on February, 176B, he died, 
leaving hia English benefactor a legacy of £70,006, wlucii CUve 
preeented to the Conrpany as l3ie naSeus of a peDgioTi.^ind tor its 
di^>led aerrants. S'uieem'iid-Dowlah, Meet Jaffier'a son. -mm 
next inducted on the aame terma as Coacim Ali, — i^f^u^ mwobi- 
hUafta of any audi measures had reached the Couaoil fiom tii* Di- 
rectors, — and thos the Company'e serraute enriched thrauelTeSt 
wl^ I^eadenball atreet was distraeted by lack of. diyideadt. 

In this plight Chre foimd sfaira on his arrival. The Conneil 
pleaded hia own conduct ae thtnr precedent. Clive replied that bia 
aot waa not aetfplanned and selfiahly initiative, like theirs, hut aox* 
iliarj to a scheme originating amomg the Bengaleee themselrea, and, 
besides, that it was experimental, and done at a time when l^re wal 
"no law " against it, and, oonaequently, " no brananvaaion ** in it> 
l^iey, unjustified by any policy except thBt-of an " itching pabn," had,' 
infact, manofactored a revolt for their own profit, effected it wit4ith» 
Company's forcea, and at its charge, to inoretwe Uttir own hoards, 
beedlera alike of the weid of the Hindnstamee, tw the wedth of 
tbm' employers. 1^ hot, imperious, aed impetuous manner in. 
-whic&'Chve trounohed the offenders, they little rdished ; and wh«l 
thej ventured, by iuaubordinatioD, remonatranoe, opposition, uil 
counter- accusation, to juatify, palliate, «r defend their criminality, 
he at once Buapended tite recusants, and «hippedthem off to England, 
nfiuit they inreeted their means in t^e etodi of the Oomptmy, ttutt 
thn might purchaee revenge. By reprehension, poaitvve enactmcait, 
aai iummary disnustal, £e arrested tlie bribery tsade, and &CM* 



aftw nt UiBMlf to nado Uw erilt Msnltiiu; frrau tliB priv^ 4n|^|; 
fiMid. llua he mooampUaked by placing theriglit of gnuiting |^ 
■uta in the handa of renMnaible offidala. To oompenaate, in warn 
for the loM t&uB ocoaaioned. Lord Clire projected Mil 

aNtlt-tax, the proceeds of which were to be divided pn»>' 

portimutel; amons the Companj'iBervBiita, bat this was afteviraidi 
oUeetttd to (Uiongh ultimately allowed) bj the Directors. 

ffia neat " adminiHtrative re(bnu " was to leasen the nmnbec (a 
Ik* membera of the Council, and to require them to be resident ia 
CUoatta. 

The far-reaching polioj wtuoh bad nnfolded itself to Um befi)^ 



auUtary bulwark. The Nabob's eoTemment waa only, in xeaiity, 
ft pAgeant, and it would be well, he thought, that it should be noir 
diatincUv arranged that all real power sbonld be ceded to the Coqi- 
panj. He resolved to pension Nuzeem-ud-Dowlah into impoteooc > 
to aoquire the (dewauee) premiership of Bengal, and thus to gain 
MbMaatiTe and aclcnowledged power for Britain in India. Awao^ 
bowerer, that the instant and open aasumption of regal functioas 
and a royal name in Bengal would have embroiled his country wii 
varioDs Eoropean nations, and with the surrounding KindustsuMKk 
he employed bigh diplomatic tact in effecting his purpose, wil^W^ 
ontwud offence to any of tbe usages of nations. In due fona M 
aecnred from Nuzeem-ad-Dowlah a srant of the Dewanee ; conolQ4<4 
■witii Snrajah-Dowlah, the vizier of Delhi, a treaty of peace; tai 
amnged with Shah Alom, the Emperor, for the permaDent 
biisamnt) princedom in Benffal, Bahar, and Oriasa, by oiiseem-ndr 
Vawiah, and for the collection and management of the rerenues, 
^., by Oie British, as his agents. This great, good work, which 
officiafij inaugurated an essentia] epoch m human progress, and, 
■Htde ^tain (potential) empress of the " I^nd of Desire,"— this first 
kgaUj ratified step in that grand march of conquest which hii^ 
ffixie from the seas that bathe Cape Comorin to tbe shadows tlH^ 
aH from the Himalayas, and iVom the hither banks of the Indus 
to the farther borders of the Ganges, was taken with less pm>p 
than the bridal of a merchant's daughter, or the opening of a uip <n 
railway. He who had begun the conqaest by the sword now 
dosed it by the pen On an ordinary table, in a bell-tent, set in sa 
open field, the instrument which formed the earliest legal tokeq j^ 
luitdah dominion in the East was signed and ratified ; and w^ 
i^ht he say of the vessel which bore the parchments of the tre»^^ 
" It will brmg tiie Company the most important news they e^p 
received." 'j 

But he had a more difficult task yet to acoompliBb before he eonVi 

Suit the poet hie anxious fellow-proprietors had conferred on hi^ 
o prevent the civil servants from takbg bribes, with the bonqm 
■ams of presents, was a work that needed decision, fimmeas, |iuC 
pevnatency ; but to attempt the diminbhment of the emolumaafa 



cyf S»e militiiry farce, by whoBB tid the government was carried oa, 
wwB one demanding hardikood, daring, und invincible resolutencM, 
Xtt this, too, he succeeded. Uooble ("batta") allowance, which had 
been given by Meer Jaffier, at Cli»e's suggeHtion, to indace men to 
enter the field, the aoldiery had still oontjiwed to claim and receive ; 
liut as Hie expenaea of warfare wore now to tall upon the Company's 
exi^eqaer, Clive resolved to discontinue it. Itnad been giren as 
an expedient, not promised aa a regular honorarium. He aocord- 
JTtgly issaed a proclamation, announcing that on and after 1st 
January, 1766, the right to double balta would cease. Intrigues 
immediately bet^an. Kemoostrances were showered in, and Ciive 
vraa aaverely censured in private for his daring intermeddlement. 
He replied mildly, but authoritatively. The mihtary officials, how- 
ever, trained to think the swoid resistless and supreme, believed 
themselvea too important and essential a conatitoent of the govern- 
meat to be dealt with in this high-handed way. They had been 
accustomed to inspire awe, were they now to be overawed?' A con- 
Bpiracj waa planned, to send in tbeir reBignations unless their de- 
muada were complied with. To have submitted would have been to 
have given up civil government, and to have created a military 
tyranny. At this very time an irruption of a horde of Mahrattaa 
waa threatening Corah. Ifothing daunted or disconcerted by the 
nntoward aspect of afiiura, Clive determined on bringing from 
Madras and Bombay as many officers as could be spared, and on 
making no terms with the mutineers, but rather on breaking, at 
whatever cost, the refractory spirit of the malcontents. " Secure 
is he who on himself rehes." After immense eSbrt, he sncceeded in 
withdrawing the timid and misguided from the set, arresting the 
ruijgleaders, and after their trial and diamissftl from the army, sub- 
dumg the incipient revolution, which would have opened up the 
whole field of Indian warfare and diplomacy to France nnd Hol- 
land, besides impairing the whole efforts of his life's pohtics. The 
persona so detacned from the service, of course, enrolled themselves 
among dive's enemies. 

The time occupied in the working out of those various reforms 
was little more than twenty months. In this period he had oon- 
cloded advantageous treaties of peace with all the near native 
powers, had suppressed the private trade fraud, the corrupting 
bribery system, and the revolt in the army, and had rearranged 
almost the whole polity of the Company's service, — scattering, 
meanwhile, seeds of sound thought in numerous letters to various 
officials regarding the future of India. Besides this, his example 
had been one of the utmost disinterestedness. He cheerfully left 
home, friends, and country, to grapple with hideous wrongs, and 
yet made and kept»a determination to abjure every personal advan- 
tage if he could but accomplish the reformation hemtendcd; so that 
he was able to write, — " With regard to myself, I have not benefited 
or added to my fortune one farthing ; nor shall I, though I might 
by this time have received £500,000 sterLng." So far did he ^arry 
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hi* scrapnloomea* on this point, that he beatowed the Ic^sct Xtm 
Jaffier hnd left him on the Poplar hoFpilol, then a rettige fitr deckjal 
seomeQ belonging to the Company's eerriee, but iriiicb, on Feoeml 
of dive's donation, enlarged its coDBtitutioii, ao as to inclade tan 
Boldierj ae well, and became the Greenwich and Cbelses of l3u 
Indian service. 

The active esertions of thrse few montibs com^etel^ prost««t«d 
Olive. He had been " tasking his heart, forgetful of his life wid 
present good," BO that by the close of October, 1766. his sjsteoiwa* 
all but shattered ; and for some time it seemed as if no to>KicrroT 
would again datrn for him. 

Letten from Leadenhall Street reached Clive in December, 173^ 
cancelling his salt duly plan, diaagTeeiag wt^i him in tiie ^on» 
compensation to be made to the Company's servants, poBtpon ^ 
the settlement of that point, yet imperatively commandiitg 'me £■- 
continuance in any mode or manner with the management o{ tiie 
salt trade. Although Clive was complimented by the IKrecton &X 
the integrity, good sense, and peremptory rapidity of his prooeed- 
ingB, he could not consent to undo the work which he had so pain- 
folly and laboriously arranged ; and, before his departure, he . 
perpetuated the sait trade grant till the 1st September, 1767, by 
which time he hoped to bo able to convince the Directory of WB 
rightness and rignteousness of hie plan. These letters besooght 
his lordship to retain office for another year, — but from the stots 
of his health he resigned the government into the hands of i£t. 
Verelst. and on 18th January, 1767, attended a meeting of dte 
Select Committee for the last time. He was weak, and therefore 
banded hia valedictory address to the secretary to be read. It was 
a atftteamanly paper, tuil of pithy and weighty maxims, the harvest- 
ings of a mind constantly active, continually observant, and harmg 
the rare intellectual instinct of prudent lorethonghtfuIneBS. ne 
expressed in it his regret at leaving, constrained as he was only t>T 
the duty of preserving and prolonging li(e for other nses — eierdsea 
the power given him of naming otSoiais to £11 vacancies, and laid 
down general directions for the future management of aSKirE. 
Cautions against greedy haste in increasing tae revenue, of ill 
striving to steal a march on fortune by dishonest inattention to llu 
Company's interest, were accompanied with promises to exert eveiT 
energy to effect some satisfactory arrangement regarding the bw 
trade ; and his waroings against insubordiiiate contumacy were 
eioe'>dingly wise. Towards the conclusion of his address, he bu^ 
"Heave the countrv in peace. I leave the civil and mSitory- 
departmenls under disciphne and subordination. It is incorobent 

on you Co ke^p them so If yon do not make a piopv 

use of that power with which you are invetrted, V shall hrfd myaeff 
acquitted, as I do now protest against the consequences," Ihf 
mediocre minds to whom these solemn words were spoken «)■■ 
forgot their inflnenee, if they had ever conoeired tfaeii importain*j 



ani tte neeful Teforms, initiated by CUye, were booh replaced by 
diaorganization. 

At the close of Jannaiy, 1767, CKve embarked on board ■the 
Britannia, and set sail from the Ganges, reached Portsmouth 14th 
July, and arrived in London next Say. George III. and Qneea 
Charlotte received him at their lerees, and the Court of Directora 
welcomed him with a profusion of thanka. And well, indeed, tliey 
might ; for to him, nndei Frovidenee, the sucoega of the Companr 
was owing, and the glory of ihe British name had reoeived through, 
him such accessions in India as to be at once a talisman and a terror. 
Xd the pregnant summarization of Ijord MacanlBy, — " From hieSrtt 
Tiait to India dates tJie renown of the English arms in the East. 

. . . From Cliye's second visit to India dates the pohtical 

ascendenoy of the English in that country From Clive'a 

third, visit to India dates the purity of the BdminiBtration of onr 
empire." He of whom such pEedicatioos can be tmly afiirmed, 
merited a Sovereign's recognition, the Directorate's appcoval, and 
a. uaiion's gratitude. But 



utd strange nbiqaituoni enmity clamoured and clangoured round 
the laurel-foliaged paths of his post life. YenaJity, miade rancorous 
by hie brave baying of the hate of the ill-doing; envy, turning the 
keen eye cfungratafied desire on his sucoesa ; oppression, foiled and 
fooled in ita endeaToara i rapacity, oonTioted and punished by him 
in the unshrinking honesty of his determination and selfiahneas, 
arrested with its grsxf unlawfuDy upon the chief priaes of Fortune, 
joked the votaries together t« overthrow the vigorous aonl who, 
when men's footsteps were timid in the dark nnoertaisty of Indian 
ai&u's, planted a finn ioot on the land, and, with a praseient eys- 
gua^e, marked the Idme and means for rearing up an empire on the 
territory which then but held a few trading setuemeots, — who had 
traaapieroed the gloom of events, and illumined the future by the 
suggestion, initiation, establishment, and maintenanoe of a pohty to 
wuob the afler-time — eienonr own dsys — gave their sanction ; who 
had tamed men's eyes irom. blinking amid 



to looidng fiillonthe sunlight of the advancing flitare, aadwhohad 
redeemed from bungling, blundering, diehonert nedtoerity the fait 
lapsing honour of England and Englisfamen. 

The weapons and wonnds of intrigue fl*e often more deadly titan 
those of war, and thev are much lesa easily opposed or wati. A 
tricky, strategetic striiewas opened against Clive in -die Direotorste. 
A vote of indounity to the ofiiendera he had dismiesed wa« passed, 
and, tlioagh the grant of his jaghire was oontinned for ten yean, it 



wu oarried hj the namtir maJDritr of twenty* 

at the ■lighting welcome given mm ; " 

Jkaoghty tooe, and in every possible muuMr, except oecommg 

dicUte for membership in the Dircotorste, strOTe to hold th< 

India Company to the fnrtheranoe of the viewi which he b*d 

matured in the courtt, campa, writing offices, &ud ooaacil ehamben 

of Hindostan. He felt and said that the Directoia had "neither 

abititiea nor resolution tJ} manatee such important e 

new under their care ;" and in consequence he treated them oMraliullj', 

and they Tiaed him coldly. 

Clive was ordered by medical men to abstain from boBiaees, mA 
to try the arduous toil of idlenees — for to such a man so it appeved 
— aa the only agency for regaining health. He was unable to exist 
in the quietness and quiesence they enjoined ; and though, U Ui 
experiment, he set out on a continental tour, he speedily retarBxA, 
and rushed into the warfare of politics with all the irresistible energy 
of his dispoiition. Listless do-nothingism seemed to him a Irrixg 
death, and he took his seat in Parliament as the leader of & ftw 
persons who, owing their places to him, were pledged to his opiniois 
on Indian sjSkira. The kin? asked his views, and promised to nir^Mr 
them; Grenville advocated his Eastern polity; and it waa deter- 
mined to hring in a bill for the better regulation of the Company't 
aifairs, and to arrange the part which the Crown shonld take m Ae 
maintenance of British influence in the East, Great constemktiDh 
seized the Directorate, and unseemly vituperation was plenteonsly 
bespattered upon each other during the contest by the disciples of 
the rival schools of Indian politicians. This only served to make 
both ridiculous and hateful to the public. Chve, as the most ood- 
spicuouB of the nahohry, received more than a fall shtu^ of obhxniy 
and envy, and every effort was made by his enemies to increase Has 
"evil report ;" for the more they heightened popular indignation, 
the more they lowered his eminence and lessened his influenee. 
Clive desired to see the territorial sovereignty of India transferred 
to the British Crown, and wished the trading interest of the Com- 
pany to be secured and respected ; but his enemies in Parliamoat 
and in the Directorate managed to frustrate this design, andapt^CJ 
of procrastination was adopted, leaving it for our own day to aceov* 
pliah Olive's prescient scheme. On the appointment of Warrm 
Hastings, who nad bad a seat with Clive in the Council, and generally 
coincided in his views, Clive forwarded a note of his policy, and ■ 
feeling and sensible letter of advice regarding the position the 
Company should assume and retain ; but he was scarcely prepamd 
for being treated as an enemy by that Company for wbcan he kad 
sacrificed bo much, as well as for and by whom ha had acquired H 
much. Yet, on 7th January, 1772, four and a half years aflw 1m 
return to England, theCompany duly informed him, bya formal officill 
note from the secretary, that he should be called to aocoDnt for Us 
conduct in India. On leave being granted to bring in an Indifll 
bill, SulUvan covertly denounced Clive, and he replied boldly, wd 
iiith a charncteriBtically grandiloquent account of hie "malUl«F«£ 
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jUfis 6K>m hia Toolh up" in the Ccaapxaj'i serrioe. It was a yiodi- 
jVAtiou, not 8. oefentw. A select oommittee was appointed to iuquire 
JMto Britiak afiaira in India ; and, its reports beiog published, India 
nad CliTs booame tbe twin topics of debate, llie public, knowing 
!9nly <me aide imperfectly, lield him ia disrepute ; but he was in- 
sMled £niekt of the Bath, oa IBth June, 1772, and in the same year 
was made Lord-Lieutenant of his native coimty, Shropsliire, and of 
^ontg<Huet7. He also laid hia plan of Luhan pohtr before the 
Cabinet; but Lord North, bythe iMrice ofULtt&cellor Tuurlow, con- 
templated the ooufiscetion of the whole estates of the several 
membera, agents, and aervants of the Company, past and present, 
ua the only aecurity for the diacharfe of the immense obligaEions of 
the Company ; but Govemment had approved ita transactions, and 
could not rightly act in snch an inconsequent way. At the end of 
n IcHi^ contest, out of which CUve, after defenaing himself with 
iatelligenoe, force, and pertinacity, came with flying colours, a vote 
of cenaure was ptopos^d in Parliament ; but when it was put, every 
oiiininating expression was expunged, and it was declared that 
though Cllve had enriched himself, he "did at the same time render 
ereat and meritorious services to his country." Having conquered 
in this matter, Clire took no part in the subsequent proceedinga, 
which resulted in the granting of a new charter to ihe Company, and 
ttiongh he continued to sit in Parliament, be refrained from inter- 
filing with ita buaineas. Government asked him, it is aaid, to con- 
duct the American war ; and Voltaire requested permiaaion to use 
hia Lordship's papers to help him in the compilation of a. history of 
tJbe conquest of Bengal; but the mainHpring of his character— self- 
eateem — was broken, and life was hopelega. When, therefore, pain 
seized upon him with relcntleaa gripe, and the gnawing intensity of 
reflection upon a life miaunderstood, a career maligned, and the plan, 
purpose, and foremost thought of hia being indennitely postponed, 
if not Bet aside, inoreaaed it, bis mind wavered and lost balance ; for 
tlte pivot of right action — reason — had failed, and the sad distemper 
of the nerves — occasioned by the over-frequent use of opium, as a 
palliative of pain of mind and body — made him feel '■a-weary,a-weMy 
of the world." An aimleBs, eiertionleaa, unhonoured, if not dis- 
honoured, existence he could not brook, and on the 22nd of Noyem- 
ber, 1774, he used a penknife for his own destruction, and by the 
hand that wielded " the rod of empire," he lay a elf- vanquished and 
cold in unexpected death. 

The mighty heart, whose pulses bad beat to so much of the 
gkvions music of life, is pulselesB and still ; the aoul, to whose view 
tiie grand panorama of Lidia's future hod been so vividly unfolded, 
is gone j the affections, which twined themselves so seriously and 
tefiaely round the races of Hindoston, are calm and cold ; and the 
politic brain, whose prescient schemes did so much for the greatening 
and widening of the dominion of Britain in the East, has ceased to 
ooBcoct subtle and complicated plans of Oriental law and govem- 
ntenC The hai^ of Qte is tuneless, and its striogs are broken. A 
power. Hs well as a presence has vanished from among men. An 



inrooue* wtuoii it imprewed od nTeumttanee* go nreepme down the 
tian of tinw, and touch into abape Ute onUinM of w mora. A 
tiwlet of life lui nuhed into lustorj, and left fw the «Aer S(;ea tfae 
legacy of ita exporiencw. Let ns Tentise ts ram vp * firtr of tiiew, 
tluit we TUBj learn to flash and thrill with hqi^lier tho^bts tmA 
nobler aims, because he Itred, and we. hare read of faim. 

Wenote, iBt, huconstant foit^ in Ae Titklitr of effort; and. Hw 
dartng tindaimt^dneBH witb whidi he exBcotea bia trfana, and tiie 
thoaK'>tful coDsiderateneas witb which he foraied tbem; Srd. 9%e 
peniBtent onity of effort he secured hf holding to t^ one ereat; 
well-mattirFd, and elaborated idea of us, exiatenoe — Britifth domi- 
nanee in India ; 4tlL. The loreable heroisin of hie nature, and the 
(witb that one eiocption, when he stooped to win sacceee by tnt&Mrr} 
stem honeetj of his character; 6th. Hia «nthusiaBtie and ftien^ 
acknowledgment and enoouragement of e^ra, — hie read^ hriofiu- 
neu to an; who required aid; 6th. The width of acope with much 
hia ^e glanced at events, to trace tbeir farthest visible bearriiga on 
the niture ; 7th. His decision of character and reaolnte nnfielding^ 
nesB, when his convictioDS were once fi»med; and, 6<&. The eon- 
stancy with which be kept in view tbe need for indaeing a higher, 
t. e., a moral civilization upon India, and ihc consistcRcy of his p«- 
triotiem in aiming at (he greatness and glory of his fkth«4and. 
9th. The healtby tone of his patriotism — its nationality and ii^er- 
Bonality. How unlike that of tbe yonng Coraican. wbo, at the time 
of Olive's death, may have been playing t*e usual wanks of boy- 
hood in tbe Bue Charles, in Ajaccio, nnweeiing of the Destanj diat 
waited him! How like that of his own great — thon^ specii^ 
trained successor, wbo dreamed tittle of Amaye or Watetto as ne 
paced with his governess the gardens of Dangan Castle m )£<«:&, 
when the nens sheets of tJie day brought tidings of Clrve's Mik^el 
There is one characteristic we wish he had posseeeed, bnt irtueh we 
dare not predicate of him, — the noUe Christian life tliat he exem- 
plified. Alas ! he lived in an age when men scoffed at the Saviour'* 
name, and, while tbey idolized tbe hero of a day, left tiie hope and 
succour of the world without a temple in their hearts. Tbat ne felt 
vrilji genuine ardonr the faith whic^ pats bmirt into a man's life) 
and moves and sustains when all ordiaery motives and ordisary 
supports fail, it were bard to deny, but we have little proof that be 
walked by " the true light.'' He was one ef those w^o in his own , 
age sowed the seed of the world's hereafter, and he Ima linked 
himself to history aa one of tJiose great eoola who have initiated an 
epoch, and who, in those momeDts that try men, iuAi nufiin^iii^ I 
i^ the banners of Progress and Benefioenee, 

We may not subdue xa empre, or win iiie listening ear«f ■ 

tadea ; Imit we may, by use of proper means, eomrBer the «v9 a 
OUT own BOnls, may win the approbation of "(iie •till, 8B " 
and gain an award of joy from our Taskmaster, if we li.w „.. 
endeavour to do wad Se rather than to teem. I«t thU he onr ai 
the years to come ; and may they be JiflKRy o»«i- 
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JLEE TS&. TENETS OP GEOEGE ANB AlfDBEW COMBE 
PHILOaOPHieAIiT GOBEECTP 

^PPIBlUnTB KEFET. 

J.1 u mnch to be deprecated, tliat the opinionB of aaj writer, 
■n'oitli^ of coDsideratiou, should be submitted en matie for examina- 
tton within the prescribed limits of an. article in a m^&zine, wiUt 
thfl view of deciding their philosophical accuracy. In adoptiiu; 
such a conrse, it ia clear tha,t too much may be denied, and toolittK 
may he affirmed ; thereby giving the author scant justice, as well as 
practically leaving the question where it commenced. If a cardinal 
principle or tenet be taEen and discussed, tben proper conclusions 
Biay be gathered, inasmuch as the area of thought being oircum- 
§cnb«d, and brought within mental grasp, opporhmitiea are afforded 
for closer sn^ysis. 

The snbjeoC of the present article is an, illustration of the correct- 
luas of the preceding remarks : the theme is a wide one, and too 
ducursive to reduce to a coninion centre, so as to give an adequate 
expression of its contained merits. Kence it is that correspondents 
oa the negative side have drawn illegitimate conclusions from the 
partial, or rather incomplete re presentation of the affirmative ; as 
well as uttered some contradictory statements upon the general 
subject. Thus W. T. M'C. remarks, " None can read the works of 
tbe writers of whom we have been speaking, without derivinc a 
great daal of benefit in regard to the reguEition of our conduct 
while on earth." In a few lines afterwards he informs us, " How- 
ever much we may regard some of their opinions, we most say that 
we look upon the essentials of their phdosophy as being radically/ 
unsound, co'tdemned ty reason, naCure, and revelation." Here we 
h&ve the discovery of that which holy writ has told ua it is vain to 
look for, " a corrupt tree" brineing forth " good fruit" ! Such 
statements, surely, cannot be philosophically correct ! No doubt 
the hiatus between the two statements would not have occurred 
hadourfriend.W.Y. M'C, a leas desultory theme to have descanted 

Again, we cannot help remarking, that the evil complained of ia 
pro^ictive of another — viz., that proofs are omitted, where facts ore 
alleged. Thus we read, from the same correspondent, " The Bible 
is trampled under foot bv the author, and Britain is made to appear 
a acourge upon the earth." " Mr. Combe forgets that he slanders 
the oldest book in existence." Certainly room should have been 
found for quotations from the opinions of the Combes, justifying 
serious charges like these. Again: hast^ sketches of opinions pro- 
vide an opening for the entrance of negligent and erroneous state- 
ments. Here I take illustrations from correspondents on the negs- 
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tive iide. A» aa instance of caroleM mitinff, we may refer t», 
"EdntaDd's" cbBT^M agaimt the teaeti in question — one, twoi ju>^ 
three ; whick ftppear aa if jotted down without any connection mih: 
hi* preceding statement. But in further Bostauung the remw^' 
that erroueoDS principlei ottea enter into haatj gketches of o^aiH)^ 
let UB also refer to W- T- M'C, who uys, "The idea of a pur^ 
esiatence hereafW ia one that ta^ea poaaeuion of the mind veij 
eariy. We cannot believe that it it the reftill of teacking." Ib i^ 
then, an innate idea? Such a doctrine ia exploded. That it itvA 
an innate idea ia abundantlj manifest from the history of philoaophj i 
for a purer state of existence hereafter was unknown until it wig 
taught by divine revelation. We might proceed farther ia enfomsg 
our position, but forbear. If we venture in future to discnsB teiifte 
or opinionB as to their philoaophical correctness, let as take tium 
seriatim, and bring them to the touchstone of truth. T, 

la reviewing what haa been advanced ^nerally b; the oppcments 
of the philosophy of G. and A. Combe, it is observable that thoF 
objections admit of some classification ; and, 

let. The most important ohjectioa is. that the " principal idea in 
the philosophy of 6. and A. Combe ia materialism." We are told W 
the same writer, W. Y. M'C, that " the doctrine of believers in tJiu. 
theory is, thought is produced by the action of matter on the brai4[^ 
This, of course, il the definition — for we find he has given no o&er 
— of materialism; and if this be its prevailing characterislia, there 
are very few of us bnt are materialists. " The great prohlani of 
philosophy," says Sir W. Hamilton, "is to analyze the contents of 
our acts of knowledge ; to distinguish what elements are con- 
tributed by the knowing subject, what elements fay the olyect 
known."* The action of matter contributes to the prodactioif of 
thonght : this is one, but not the only origin of thought. Thoi^t 
is subjective in its origin also. This the Combes do not denyjloi: 
while they regard " the brain as the organ of the mental ftinctiona," 
they distinguish it from " the spiritual entity which men in general 
have named mind ;"t snd in viewing "mind as on aggregate of ini- 
viduttl powers of sensation, emotion, perception, and judgment," 
they follow, as far as mind ^er se is concerned, in the footst«ps of 
other philosophers. Thus Sir W. Hamilton, " Mind is to be undes- 
stood as the subject of the various internal phenomena of which we 
are conseious, or that subject of which consciousness is the genaifi. 
phenomenon :" and to make the matter more distinct, he remarks 
further, " Conscioutneaa ia, iajad, to the mind, tehat exlension it ia 
the hody." As to the real nature of mind itself, the conolnsion is, in 
effect, uke that of G. Combe, " Mind, as something distinct frbin 
matter, as a spirit, or an immaterial essence, is absolutely nnknovrn 

• Mel., vol. i., p. 169. 

t "BelalioQ of Science and Helipon," chip. iii. Sec. 2 and 3, vol. i., p. 151. ' 

% "Belalion of Science Mid Feligion." See also Sir W. Hamilton, T(rf,i, p. IH, 

nnntmA nnl* n OJ . . ■ T ■" 
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man," which states " that the philosophy of man had heretofore 
been a speculative, and not on inductive science ;" the force applied 
to this eitract by W. T. M'C, in, that because Or. Combe regarded 
meatal science to be purely inductive, " nothing can be clearer than 
tiuB, in proTine a charge of materialifm." If so, on this sround 
the charge wiU equally apply — thoagh we conclude W, T. M'C. 
would pause before he appfiedit — to Sir W. Hamiltou, 

Again: W. T. M'C. allege« that the " Bystem, that is termed 
mat^alismi is composed ot three principal points :" there is cer- 
tainly some difficulty in exhmniag them, but iT we have been aoc- 
aessful, they appear to be as follows :— 

1. Happiness arises from obedience to the natural laws. 

3. That death will not be a source of fear to those who obey the 
ntttoral laws. 

3. The description given of death la highly objectionable. 

To guide the reader in his attempt to form this tbreefold cord 
into a syllogism, and deduce the couclasiou to which W. Y. M'C. 
has arrived, let him take the exposition of the principal term, as 
OT'en by G. Combe, " If, then, the reader keep in view that God is 
Ote Creator; that nature, in the general sense, means the world 
irtiioh He has made; and, in a more limited sense, the particular 
ooDstitution which He has bestowed on any special object of which 
we may be treating ; that the laws of nature mean the established 
modra in which the actioni tuA phenomena of any creature or object 
eshibit themselves ) and that an obligaiioa u imposed on intelligent 
beinga to act in conformity v>ifh their nature i he will be in no danger 
of misunderstanding my meaning."* And with such a definition, 
he may call upon W. Y. M'C. to say if he is prepared to prove the 
truth of the contrary of the propositions that he maintains comprise 
the system of G. and A. Combe, and on which he founds the charge 
of materialism a»inst their tenets ! Nay, we might go further, 
and prove, both m>m reason and revelation, that the propositions 
themselves have no connection with materialism in the light in 
which it is viewed by W. Y. M'C, but space prohibits. One word 
OD the subject of .death : the Combes r^ard it as an institution of 
the Creator, and as an essential part of the system to which all 
organized beings belong: that ttie body dies by virtue of aa 
organic law; bat that he "whose moral feelings have been culti- 
vated and enlightened," cannot fail to perceive in " the prospect of a 
happy lire to come, that they are intended by the Creator to protect 
man from the terrors of d^tb."t We cannot see wherein tiaa can 
be "highly objectionable ;" but conceive that, where it is felt to be 
■o, veiy crude and preconceived ideas are held, that become ,a 
coloured medium through wbicli all relating to subjects of thja <^b3 
are beheld: . 

2. Another objection urged is, because from the writings of 

' " ConatitaUoQ of Usn," chap. i. ^ Iliiii, 
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G. and A. Combe it appeara that happinew it poiiible to mooitalt 
below. We haTe lud much aentimeDtalitj upoa this theme; mI 
tbe doctrioe* of our oppooente appe&r to be finmed by the deaa3> 
■' ■ ■ " .... ... - - IT nature, or ale 

■ 1*B> ha{i|riaw ii lat tha Kwwtk at MiA I 
r*« waret «r ■wifwr, y»o> »■* U rttrr; 
lit u (dutis of wdMtUl Uttb, 

And onl J blsMOW in wilMHtl air." 

Ve ■» not HurriMd tiut diioiples of Au idtool are ervr dnerAiiig 
ttk wvrM a* ft " vder of taws." Not so n Ae teatimony of boij' 
writ. It afflrais tiiat aapiwtesB laay be realised in the preaent UA ; 
and it bai pointed ont not aiAy the nenM aUte* in wbiah it bm^ be 
enjojed, hot alio refeFred to some of t^ retataoaa of domestic and 
aeeial Ufe wfaieh aoHtrihnte to its development. That i^iiloacmtij' 
moat be toDnd which points ont it< poeeibilitf ; that Qod hu 
implantad e^abilitiee in rmr nntare for ita enjoyment ; and that He 
has proTided abundant means for ita legitimaM efatification. 

3. It ia ftrther objected. " that for man's lugheat wants and a«pi- 
rationa it haa no adequate proTision, but learea hia aonl in i^oranm 
as to t^e fntnre." All wno haive read the writings of G-. sod A. 
Combe wilJi care mnat candidW admit that, aa to the firtt jwrt, iMa 
objection faaa no foundation. It has been their delight to eihibi^ in 
forcible tenne, that man ia Godlike in proportion an he acta up h> 
tile laws of his mental conatitution ; that be is capable of T«He<^ 
enotiona and deairei, and poeaeseea thnn in hia nature.* "Tint 
Seriptnre maj be conceived aa cmnmnnieating truths wbieli the 
unaided faculties of man oould not reach ; but still designedly 
adapted to his pr^ioutly exiiitng (acuities, and operating b; eztdt- 
ing, purifying, invigorating, and directing them in the raerci»e of 
their natural tVinrtiona, And that, whilst natnrat theology aflVti^ 
grounds of expectation, of a hfe to come, bat no demonatrative ca- 
dence of it ; yet, those men. whose religious, moral, and iiitvllectual 
foculties have been thus fully exercised, are best prepiired to imbibe, 
aasimilate, and practise the communications of the Bible on thia and 
Other topics that lie beyond the sphere of reaeon : " — surely in this 
sphere there is abundant proTiaion " for man's highest trants attd 
aspirationa'' ! In ui^ng the second part of the objection, " Ed- 
mund" haa confounded the respective provinces of theology and 
philosophy, 

4. J. T, N. remarka : " One argument, and a strong one, against 
the trath of these theories, is the 1^ that none can accept thetn 
without Bome reserve." What does he sav to an application of Ub 
ailment to the Bible, of the doctrines of tne gospel P Are there not 
many estimable persona that " do not acoept tneae nithout some 
reserve"? Does not the Calhelio receive the Bible only ae inter- 
preted by " the Church" P And ia there not " reaerve" in aucli an 

• " Relation of Scienee and Religion." f " Moral PMl..,' pp. 39E, 393, 
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interpretation P And yet none use the fact of tliat "tMerre* 
aLgainst this bo<^ of Chriatians m a })Toof of tJieir denial of the 
truth of the Bible. And thus many instaDCeg mi);ht be fiirtbet 
adduced to exhibit the fragility of what ore termed " strong atga- 
menta" agunst the philtMophioal correctnesa of the tenets of 
G-. &nd A. Combe. In conclusion, we recall the general outline die- 
tinctlj marked by the conbribationB of G-. and A. Combe to mental 
and moral science, and remark, that in the utterance of these 
opinions they hare pursued the same general course in reference to 
tne jdienomena of mind that tbeir predeeeesora have done, witli 
this important difference, that the man»gr of their procedure has 
been i potteriori, whilst that of other writers was i priori. 
The former has its most distinct adranta^, as it {absents an intelli- 
gible basis for mental soience through the intimate connection 
between mind and matter ; and shows tiiat mind can only be known 
by the media of its manifestations. The general outline (pp. 23 — ■ 
30), to use the language of one of our opponents, " is one m whiok 
all sensible men agree." 

The basis of moral philosophy exhibited by these writers equally 
must oommend itself to the judgment of thinking, unprejudiced 
minds. Besting on (he will oi God, and on its expression stamped 
upon the mentu constitution of man, virtue finds a standard of 
a pp eal whidi is invariable, and cannot be overthrown. And whUst 
"^e will have all men to be saved," He has revealed the fact that 
holiness and purity are the elements to he developed in the human 
character. In malung provision for thb, no new faculty is added to 
oar nature ; but those which pie-existed in it are trained and edu- 
cated by aix various processes of his discipline, and thus fitt«d for 
the enjoyment of all that completed happiness which He intended 
for His creatures. 

For all these reasons, and many others, we are convinced that the 
tenets of G. and A. Combe are philosophically and tmly correct. 

NEOJ.TIVE BEFLT. 

Wb are glad to see that this interesting and important debate 
has created a good deal of excitement, and eaniestly hope that it 
will, to some extent, result in placing upon a proper footing the 
doctrines of the distingnished men whose trathfiuaeM has been tha 
subject of the present discussion. It now falls upon ns, in dosing, 
to repl^ to the articles that have appeued on the affirmative side; 
and, viewed in a certain light, our t^k is an easy one. 

When the above subject was announced for discussion, we took it 
for granted that, the subject beine one of such vast extent, tha 
pointa upon which our authors did not coincide with other philo- 
sophers, or with truth generally, would be chiefly dwelt upon and 
analyzed. Instead of this, however, our frienda on the oppoaita 
aide, with the exception of G. W. W., have endeavoured to mi^ 
dear that, if George and Andrew Combe differ from the opinimis 
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of otiuT men at all, it is only on compsiatiTel^ imniKteriai pcMKte. 
If p«op1e would *t once eams to the proper subject of debate, "tibor 
Opponte opiniona would «aoner be hanaonizcd ; bat when, inafawJ 
01 thia, tlieybeat about Om itaah, and bringforwud ideas aikd topics 
that have do leleTana^ whaterer to the matter under diacnsaion, the 
letmlt mnit neccMarilr be very noHtufactary. The object of 
wriUn in tbeMpagea should not be toatrain at tgaat and bw&Uow a 
eamel, in order to prore what &(«y WT to be correct. Sucb conduct 
ongbt to be sererely denounced aa MLfiah. " ^e tmtb, the 'whole 
ttntli, and nothing but tLe trutJi," ought always to be laid bare. 

In the following brief article we shall first make ■ome obserrations 
Qpon the writors who hare attacked oar pcaition, and shall then 
enforce our own views. 

6. W. W. aeems not to be aware that there is a diSeranee 
WtwMn natural and supernatural acts ; or it may be that he thinks 
there ia a diitinction without a difference. We feel curiooB to learn 
if he OTer heard of a man, even before the revivals, becoming suddenh 
renewed in heart and life. If not, we beg to inform hiTn that and ' 
bas often been the case ; and farther, that God sometimes works by | 
means that cumot be placed in the category of natnr&l laws. 
Q. W.W. says that a good man willinhetit happiness, fantabadnuD 
knows it not ; and that a good man must jrow into goodness. Saw, I 
it no doubt does sometimes happen that a man, in conTersion, expe> I 
riencea a nataral growth of goc^eas, but this affords no reason Nc , 
laying that it always ia so, in the case of every coaverted man. We ! 
do asKTt, according to the evidence of Christians themselveH, that | 
their conversion is effected hv Bapematnral meajM, however much i 
this assertion may stagger the understanding of G. W. W. The 
delusion under which Uua writer labours ia in supposing that the 
christian hfe is nothing more than a sort of mond ueaoUneeH. 
When he speaks of "the higher laws, which, thongh not bo per- 
ceptible, demand ae decided obedience iiram the higher ^larti of our 
nature," we suppose that he means something like christian obe- , 
dience. Snt, again we have to inform him that man has no | 
"higher parts" (i. e., religions feelings), nntil they have been con- 
ferred upon him by God. He had them once, but lost them by 
theiUl. 

But even such ah enthosiastio supporter of the Messrs. Combe 
as G. W. W., somewhat runs foul of his heroes, when he supposes 
that they mean to say that the amount of happineas attainable here 
is circumscribed and incomplete. We once more beg to inform oo 
friend that George and Andrew Combe give him no authority to 
draw any such conclusion. In none of their works ia an; such ide* 
promulgated, but the very opposite. They give ua eveiT reason to 
believe, as we aaid st theopemng of this debate, that they hold hap- 
piness in an unqualified sense t« be attainable here. 

Or. W. W. lias, in some means or other, obt^ned the astonishing 
gift of seeing an inoaloulable distance before him ; for, with the 
utmost oonfidenoe, he aaaerts that " it is a mistake to look npon the 
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Boxt worid u bnngioK mlJi it a, new life ; aod that the other world 
ifl not a new ime, bat a eontinnatioii of this," The elightest 
evidence in. lowiort of his assertions lie leares his readers fa> find fbr 
theauelTee. fie prestunes to know, in the laugnaga of Bjron,— 

"Tlu ibjit of Uma nLich ia to be; 
The dios at ermta, where lie half wronght, 
Shapes tbttt mut undergo mortality." 

6. W. W. seems rather astonished that we shonld for a montent 
tliiiik that Qearcre and Andrew Combe believed in anything more 
than the bodf of men dying in the same manner as a Tegetable, 
Sat, for the fourth time, we beg to saj that the Messrs. Comiw 
do not, pToperlv speaking, recognize man as possessing a soul at 
alL liiey speaf of not ^king into iiccoimt man's future state, 
beoaose of it being beyond the Untits of philosophy; and, to all 
intenta and purposes, they ignore a future existence. The reader 
18 cautioned agamat any such interpretation, says G. W. W. ; but 
if be would oarefnlly read their works, he would see that there ia 
no Buch caution uttered by them. What they particularly impress 
upon their readers is, that religion is beyond the limits of philo- 
sophy ; and that it ia only man, in his present condition, with whtau 
OuBj have to do. However, in one sense, it is good that G. W. W. 
tiunks tbem more orthodox than they reaUy are, because it ja«y 
prevent him from falling into that skilfully-woven net of materialism 
whicb they have manuiaclaired. 

We have now done with this writer, and we hope, HO far as he is 
coneemed, that oor readers wiU see that the position we assumed 
at the outset remains intact. 

In last month's number, "J." gives publicity to another efiuaion, 
eompoaed of matter as irrelevant as that in his first article. "We 
mean irrelevant, so far as a practical bearing is concerned. !Se 
enters into, a disonasion upon the nature of truth, — WTtat ta ? and 
What aught to he? and shows that George and Andrew Combe 
agree prettr' olosely with other philosopbers upon these points ; 
but, agMn, ne carendlr avoids the real pointa at issne, — the most 
important doctrines belonging to the philosophy of these gentlemen. 
We feel extremely sorry that we should have been the means of 
oausing " J." to lose his temper, but it is essential that the truth be 
nioken. He deairM information as to the nature of materialism ; 
for it we refer bim fo our opening article. The quotation 
which this writer made from Isaac Taylor's "World of Mmd" was 
never meant, by hc, to establish a charge of materialism, but to 
show the use for which he intended it. In accordance with the 
Irish of " J.," we have put ourselves to the trouble of reading again 
this quotation, and inform him that wo have agaiu found our inter- 
pretation to be perfectlv correct, and assert, with more amphasia 
than ever, since it has oeen so presumptuously contradiated, that 
the passage in question is enougli of itself to condemn the philo- 
sophy of Uie Combes. 

2^3 
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We have concluded our reiuArlia upon the articles that hare 
appeared on the affirmative side, and may just Htate that, as • 
^ole, the writers have not laid before our rradera a correct state- 
ment of the doctrinea in qneation. By what thej hare adraneed, 
no peraon would imagine that our Bntnors had entered on a course 
of original speculation, but simply that they had been careful and 
earnest expounders of social economy. For our own part, we have 
no antipathy Bcainst them, except such aa their erroneona doctrine* 
warrant. We nave written with the earnest desire of counteracting 
the influence ofa system calculated to deaden allthonght of a future 
state ; and nothing whatever haa been said in contradiction of oui 
exposition. Our authors, especially the writer of the " Constitu- 
tion of Man," have no sympathy with religion. It is true they 
bilk of the Creator, but this may mean an^rthinz or nothing. 
From a complete view and consideration of their wo»s, we belicTe 
that nature is the first cause in which they believe. It is all Teiy 
f;ood to drag in quotations from the great divines in order to prove 
points of a second, third, or fourth order ; but they never prodnoe 
an extract from a divine when they endeavour to prove Uiat the 
world has within itself the progressive development of elements of 
improvement in its physical and organic departments, which time 
wiU evolve and bring to maturity ; that man, at his creation, had 
the very same dispositions and tendencies that he has now ; that 
supemataral influences, transforming the character, are not to be 
expected ; that all human suiferiug is punishment consequent on 
disobedience to the natural laws ; that there are some tribes of 
bnman beings who cannot, with their present cerebral development^ 
adopt Christianity ; that phrenology is an indispensable guide to 
human conduct; and that religion and a, future state do not come 
within the limits of philosophy. In none of these assertions do 
th^ get ministers of religion to bear them out. 

The theory of progressive development is the fundamental 
principle in the pbiloBOphy of George and Andrew Combe. 
Geologists now all agree that the earth, at first, was a fluid mass, 
with an immense atmosphere revolving in space round the sun; 
and that in this state no lorms of organic life, sucJi aa now inhabit 
it, could have lived. Our authors inform us that the earth has 
within itself the elements of improvement ; and we should like to 
know in what way ther consider physical and organic anim^ 
came into existence. By their oft-repeated declarations of pro- 
gressive development and the elements of improvement being 
within the earth, the only oonclnsion we can come to is, that they 
believe the lives and functions of animals lo have been produced 1^ 
natural causes. In describing the progress of the earth, in the 
" CoDstitation of M^on," the author, after speaking of it becoming 
a solid snbstance. obeerves, that " depositions took place, shell-fish 
and coral insects were created, and began their labours." This is 
a distinct admission of a creative power. But this admission is E^ 
no means general. We never hear of it again. After this ae^ the 
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■asnnl progreseire development of inherent elementg of improTement 
stiH carri^ on the work. From coral inBeets on to higher grades, 
and manifestationa still more ezHlt«d, ajl — all are ^duced from 
inherent elemeDts. How faUacions such an idea! Kow coDtraij 
to bU science, all reason, all revelation ! Not only in each Byatem 
of orgaoismB, bnt in every indiridnal organism, is a creative power 
obaerved. An elegant, able, and ingenious anthor speaks truly 
when he obBerres, that "in each animal we have a complete system 
of creative arrangements. In the combined operation of their 
muted influences we may see the vestigeB of an all-comprising 
plan, including within its stupendous range numcroiis BuoceBsive 
eras, and mu^plied, concatenated worlds. To such a plan suc- 
cessive evolution is essential. But what is the mode of evolutionP 
Here we would check our presumption, and tread on holy ground 
tvith awe, and yet with finnneBs, for the light that guides our steps 
is clear, the voice that calls ub to proceed is distinct. Entering 
the depository of archaic forms, we see inscribed on all the objeeS 
that lie scattered in pofusion before ns this legend,— "The hand 
that made us is divine.' " Sir John Herschet Sir Hnmphrey 
Uavy, Bichard Owen, and others great in the scientific world, a& 
eipress their decided belief in the suecessive creations of animals, 
and repudiate the idea of the progressive development of inherent 
elements of improvement in the physical departments of the world, 
Trhich is the stronghold (a sorry one, indeed !) of the philosophy of 
George and Andrew Combe. In fact. Sir Humphrey Davy observes, 
that "Sve EuccesBive races of plants, and four successive races of 
animala, appear to have been created and swept away by the physical 
revolutions of the globe, before the system of things became so 
permanent as to fit the world for man." What more conclusive 
evidence of the fallacy of the very prop of the system could be 
given than that which we have now adduced? Progressive develop- 
ment, we see, is utterly untenable. 

To promulzate the idea that man had, at bis creation, the very 
pame dispositions and tendencies that he has now, is just ignoring 
the Bible altogether } and the question comes to be, whether or not 
we should reject that most ancient and sublime of records, that 
paragon of books, for the unfounded speculations of misguided 
philosophers. Upon supernatural influences transforming the cha- 
racters of individuals, we hare previously said enough to prove the 
correctness of that dogma. 

If we hold the Bible to be correct, we must reject the practical 
working of the natural laws described by the Combes. They hold 
that if men sin against the natural laws in this life, they wilt 
be punished for it " ere they shuffle off this mortal coil." Now, we 
continualiy see that the greatest sinners do not receive the severest 
punishments, neither from the stinging of their own consciences, 
nor from bodily pains ;. but, on the contrary, daily erperience gives 
us to see that those who ofiend least often receive the greatest 
punishmentB. The Bible informs us that trouble doth not spring 



out of tlie ground, nor Borrow out of ^he dnat. ^nie greateat 
anfierer ia not often the greatest Binner. Thu worid' is not a place 
of revrardfl and puniahmeptB, as the Comhes would have us belleTe, 
but it is only prepuatory for another mode of enstenoe. 

Sinoe the preceding wan written, J. A. S.haa grrfEi another exc^ 
lent paper, but still evaeire of the germ of the subject. Both timie aid 
space prevent ns trom going further into the m^ter. We intended 
to h«Te anaJfzed George Combe's article on MaierialiBni, in the 
latter part of bi» " Phrenidogy." "Whoever read* it* howewr; ■will 
at once see tbat he Bhirks the question, and speculates when he 
oaght to reason from the data he la;s down. 

We would willingly pursue the subje*^ further. Enough has 
been said, however, to show the faUacy of at least the fnndMnental 
doctrines of our authors. "What we have said in ■flie present debate 
we have spoken faithfally and candidly, became we ^emed it our 
duty to do so. The mischief conmiitted by that one book, " The 
Conatitution of Man," is incalculable. The audior was, no doubt, 
sineere ; but that is no reason why, in order to the preservation of 
the youth of our oonntry, the fallacy of the doctrines should not be 
clearly set forth ; and now that our task is oontpleted, wa fcr the 
pre»ent take leave of the subject. W. Y. M'C. 
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APFIBUATIVB ABTICLB.— 411. 

We ha*e this debate opened with an affinnatire and negxtare 
paper in your October number. Both articles are remarkable, and 
remarkably different. There we have the "repealer," eloquent, 
bold, and conclusive. He writes con amore. His tacts are con- 
clusive and convincing, and suggestive, too, that he is familiar with 
the subject. The article ia redolent of the country. The author 
has often brushed the dew — tbe early morning dew — from the grass 
with his footsteps. He knows something of tbe crowing of the 
pheasant, and the " form " of the hare. He has grasped often, we 
opine, the homy hand of the peasant, sympathiEed with him in 
trouble, asii counseUed him in misfortune. He has decked the 
farmer's ingle with his presence, and listened to tbe farmer's tale of 
suffering and injustice, and kindled with indignation at the wrong- 
And he, too, has dipped into blue books, and his erpericnoe, his sym- 
pathy, and bis information, are transfused into one glowing article. 
And his readers are obliged. 

Audi alteram partem. Allow me to introduce Mr. If egative to 
your more intimate acqn^ntance. His description of bimself is 
ample and complete, indeed supererogatory. He need not have 
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given us his portrait. The workman ii seen in his work. He con- 
teases to a connection with the " stickleback " family : lie may have 
named liis rdstionship to the " standitiUs ! " He ig as progreB^re 
aa a marble knight on a monament I' He cautiously assures us he 
is '* neither a poacher or a Bportsman." Needless trouble. We can 
see he is either a lawyer's cl^k or a Binaingham brassfounder, and 
his knowledge of game is confined to the Game Market. A law 
dictionary or an encyclopedia has fiirnislied him with his hiatorioal 
fkots and dates. iRemove them, and what is left P He admits he 
cannot espect " reyerenoe, or to be received as an antiiority," Per- 
fectly correct, for once. But a step further and he is lost ; he is 
*' rare o/" every Trader's respectful attention." What vast presump- 
tion .' For our tender of a fee we espect the phyairian'a knowledge 
or the lawyer's decision, and for our " respectful attention " we 
expect an entertainment, and not a delusion and a sham. 

Wewillprobethi8"Ddta"alittledeeper, if depth there can be in 
a shadow. And here it is necessary to apologize to the reader. It 
rightly appears we are erecting a scaffold to crush a fly, — that the 
eagle has forgotten his dignity, and stoops to the sparrow. Bht the 
subject is of immense importance. With men treading the scaffold, 
brought thereby the working of the Game Laws; witJi ftrmers suffer- 
ing loss and ruin ; and the poor peasant, hunted, prosecuted, made a 
gaol bird, and transported, — his children more than orphans, his wife 
more dian widowed, by tliis vile law and its still viler working,— 
■with these, and a number more of erila staring one in the face, now 
awakening our sjrmpathies, and aiion arousing our wrath, we are 
ready to do battle with all agtunst these infamous laws. It is then 
the same to us whether we are brushing aside, as a noxious insect, 
the weak and maudlin sciolist, or grappling with all our might the 
strong man, — the man of reason and information, tbongh such 
reason and such information is suborned t« do the wicked work of 
thegame 'preserver, the sportsman, and the reveller in battaes. 

With the mere history of the Game Laws, as given by " Delta," 
the string of dates and list of Acts of Parliament, we cannot say 
much for or against. He should have named that, until the great 
Eomilly had exerted himself for years, night poaching was punished 
with death. That simply was, a peasant killed a pheasant afW 
sunset, and hanging was the penalty. Talk of a serf, or an American 
slave 1 here was an Englishman in the nineteenlh centdry treated 
with less respect. The ufe of a peasant cast into the scale with the 
vermin of the field, and the life of the vermin preferred. 

And " Delta " may have said, that in the Parliamentary Session 
of 1S27, when two bills were introduced into the House of Lords, 
for the partial repeal of the Game Laws, and both lost by only a 
few votes, it was proved that in the previous three years 4,S00 
persona bad been imprisoned underthese laws. And it is necessary 
to remind every reader, that beyond the suffering of these persons 
in gaol, there was the suffering of their wives, and children, and 
relatives out i and in numerous instances the parish rates had to keep 
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tbe &mitie«, while the oonnty r»tes had in every instance to {m^- fat 
•ftch of tliwe 4,500 oonTietiona. And he nuf hare stated, tint n 
one year, in tbeoonnty of Bnoldnghuu, there were committed to (he 
eoaotj gaol 639 for ill offences, and out of these 169 were fof 
offences against the Game Laws ; and, in the conntj of Saffolk, 
136 in a jear are coDTicted of poaching. 

" Delta says," on page 216, that " Ume mas when tkote metnb&rttf 
tie ainmcU world, called fine nalfrte by our law wrtierg, were tie 
temman preperty qftke people at large." On the following page, 
be says tiiat the property or light in game has been " vested timn 
all antiquity in the Crown 1 " Can " Delta " tell us wMcli of tltese 
■tatementa is corrects Or perhapa he may be able to make tJtem 
both so. He may be able to state when "time was" before "all 
■Dtaqnity." 

" Delta " inrorms qh, upon page 247, that if " animals farm natwra 
iMve their haonts on the lands of one person, and make their abode 
on another person's land, the ri|;ht of possession is lost by the 
Ibrmer and held by the latter, so long as they shall remiun and be 
able to be taken upon his land." It may be necessary to inform 
" Delta " that it is not to if a bullock, or a cow, or a sheep, or a pig, 
BO migrate— the ownership follows the animal or the proper^ erray- 

Kow, on page 248, he haa the audacity to apply the law tliat 
protects the carriage and horses of the nobleman, the sirloin cooked 
ibr the tradesmen, and the hard cash of the banker, to the migratory 
animals who hate no owner, and become the property of amao only 
when he can oateh them upon his own land. Sorely the man who 
could make the contradictions this "Delta" has done, ooinpare 
things quite incomparable, and then jump into the giddy, childish 
■onsense about Bobiu Hood and Little John, and yet have the 
daring to commence his nonsense with the presumptaona imperii- 
nenoethat " Ae was sure of courtesy and candonr from his opponent!, 
and respectful attention from every reader," must estimate bis 
readers as humbly as they estimate him. 

Sut we have not done yet with this " Delta's " blunders and 
u^norance. After he has copied some statements as to Magna 
Charta and earie defiresta, and met with the words "fiee warren," 
he ventures to lay down a dictum that, if read to modem sports- 
men, woijd be met with loud laughter ; and certainly it u not 
deserving a more dignified rebuke. 

However any man who has given to his small reading common 
sense, could venture to pen the foUowinglparagraph, we are at a loei 
to describe: — 

Mark — " Whatever may be the legal qualification of Uie sports* 
man, by the care he has taken to provide licence and certificate, 
unless he obtains the privilege of free warren, directly or indirectly, 
he ia a treBpaascr, and as such amenable to all the penalties the 
ancient laws impose, besides the modem law penalties for trespass. 
The penniBsion of (he Crown, or seme person authorized by the 
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Crowa, most be had, or the modem aportamaii cannot enjoy his 
»port, hia licence and certificate notwithstanding." 

Keallj titis out-Ueroda Herod. Can the man be MneF Has he 
Hred in England at all with his eyes openP Can he give us a 
single case where a Bportaman has been mulct in the donble penal- 
ties be alludes top Can he tell ne who ie the functionary deputed 
by the Crown to graat this " free warren " P And pray inform us, 
t£at if the ^vriter, with his certificate duly taken out, and with his 
" free warren " granted from the Crown, can he enter any one's lands 
to oxerciBe his craft P because, if i6 does not grant this, it is wottii 
□othins at all. He can take and kill on his own ground, and on 
tliat of any one else who will grant permiasioQ, without troubling 
the Crown or the Crown's deputy in the matter. This " Delta," as 
I informed my present readers before, is totally ignorant of the 
subject. He knows nothing of the matter but what some old book 
has told him, and be knows not bow to apply theinformation he baa 
litere received. This " free warren " had a meaning once, when the 
whole sporting and hunting ground of this country wae the actual 
property, and in the actual possession, of the Crown. Then the 
•* free warren" gave sporting right on the Crown lands. Bat to 
mix np the modem " licence and cettiflcate " with the ancient " free 
■warren," is a blunder in a pubhc writer of an outrageous character. 

After "Delta "has travelled over the "time" that "was "before 
" all antiquity, — "after he baa mixed the free warren of five centuries 
^o with the certificate of yesterday, — after he has asserted that an 
act of Will. IV. repealed all previous Acts of Parbament, with one 
exception, and yet assured us that we are still " amenable to all the 
penaltiea the ancient laws impose," the act of Will. IV., notwith- 
standing,— after he has compounded tbis delectable dish of contradic- 
tions and absurdities, cries out in true innocence, — yes, the inno- 
cence of the irresponsible, — What can be better than things as they 
are P " O tempora 1 O mores 1 when will men learn wisdom, and 
the ohildien of men understand what is good P " is the err of "Delta," 
and he should be pilloried with that inscription on his brow. 

I presume it is understood by all readers, and more by aU writers 
upon the subject, that when Qie discussion was started upon the 
Game Laws, they were to be discussed not merely upon tbeir 
abstract right, but rather in their very concrete relation to the 
whole community. If so, and I presume that this position for a 
moment cannot be denied, then where is " Delta," who gave us his 
negative article, — negative indeed in manj; instancea — without 
the relation of one practical fact, without one iota of evidence as to 
their working, or one illustration beyondthe£obinHood nonsense P 
And yet this "Delta" commenced with talking of "reverence," 
and closes with a bunt about times and mannera, as if the learning 
and information of the times, and the sobriety and decorum of 
the manners, were all trifling before this blundering, ignorant 
"Delta!" 

Once more, dear " Delta," allow me bnt once more to lead you 
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fortli before the gssing croW of harlegniD admireTB. "SnppoBinj 
tUe Game Iawb to be repealed," BA^B "Delta"— but before I giT^lm 
■nppoaition, I will uk the reiider if be hu read the evidence of the 
Ute FfaiUp Puee^, Eiq., u given in the abort Bomiiuti^ of W. G. W^ 
U to the effect of bis repe^ing the Game LawB on his estate ; and, 
further, I wonld entreat the reader's attention that the repeal of liv 
Game Laws would eiunre aU game-preaerring being gtveti up, aad 
then the game would be merely what is understood as tho nutniml 
product of the soil. Bud the quantity then is ao smaUand so difineed, 
that it is not worth any man's time to tom poacher. This poatioa 
I will at once fortify beyond the reach of "Delta " and hia siduMil. 
In reply to question 16,062, the Du]fe of Grafton answered, before 
the Committee of the Hooae of Commons, " I^ejiiet it, that there 
will be nothing worth taking in the woodt when they are not strict^ 
j>re»erved." Nowwe hare the ultimate and poaitive truth upon tbs 
q;ne>it)on, we will turn to "Delta" and hia "supposing" again. 
" SuppOBisg the Game Law« to be repealed, there would ba c^ed 
into existence a number of men following the taking of game as a 
trade or means of Butnist«nce; and, jua^g front present fact* 
[where are they, ' DeltaP ' you have not given us one !], this daaa 
would be composed of the most idle, dissolute, and immoral portion 
of the lowest daw of labourers, both in towns and villages. Tbeee 
men would be in poaseasion of arms, which, from their djsaolute and 
idle life, would become dangerous weapons to be exercised againBt 
the indnstrioua and well-ordered members of the State, besides 
forming a dangerous element in the hands of the political demagogue 
—a species of animated firebrands, by which society could be oon- 
stautly kept in a state of political incendiarism, " &o., lie., Ac. 

I cannot cite farther of this rabid nonaenBe. Neither can I 
descend ta analyze every line, and show up each absurdity and 
falsity. To those who know anything of game in the oountiy, It 
requires no one to point out the absuroitiee of the statement^ and 
to those who are as ignorant of the question as " Delta," it wonld 
require far more than a dozen of these papers to make them an fait 
on the present aspect and working; of the Game Laws. 

Bat I cannot reiraia from noticing that this ignorant "Delt*," 
with not a sohtary ihct to guide him, can boldly venture into the 
wide sea of supposition. Aad there, once " at sea," fancies that 
upon him has fallen the prophet's mantle, and the dear eye of the 
seer; and then we have a rabid buret upon tiie Aiture, aftca 
the repeal of the Game Laws. The world baa always beea 
troubled, at the moment of its great birth-throes when eerth'i 
earnest sons were working and dying at their posts, with a arowd 
of lazy, drivelling, wortMeas ones, who have notiung else to do but 
sham prophecy. We need not appeal to instances ; they are ss 
common, that they are painfully present to every man who has sought 
to do something that the worid may be holier, wealthier,, ot 
. happier. 

But we hare an historical prophecy to put along side " Pdta," 
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Ii» 1887, when Lord Whamcliffe acmglit eamestiy to amend the 
O-ame Law«, and get, what we have sinoe got, the right to eeU and 
pwchase game, my Lord Westmoreland was then the aham prophet ; 
Xk.e dedined " to legalize the Bale of game, for it would depopulate the 
•Kmntry, not of game alone, but gentlemen." He thought that when 
Sngland waa reduced to selling game, itwotddnot be a decent place 
fbr a gentleman to lire in. The deed has been accomplished, aod 
-^ho is the gentleroaa that ha« emigrated in consequence P 

1 do not intend, while the great facta brought forward by 
"W. G. W. stand unnoticed and unchallenged, to supplement them 
in any way, bot to supply merely a few fiiger posts to guide such 
■w^Jiderers as " Delta home. 

The first great complaint agunst game is that it is fed by the 
farmer, and kept upon his crops far some one else's enjoyment. 
Xhe townsman, who can change his house oftm, as readily as his 
coat ; or even the tradesman, who can change his trade or his shop 
xt a whim, do not understand why a fanner suffering from game 
does not throw up his farm and take another. There are not the 
ikrms to take ; every farm worth farming is oeenpied, and every iarm 
of value in the market has numberless applicants and admirers. A 
farm often passes from generation to generation, and has never been 
for a century, or even two, in the market at all. A farmer, then, 
once seated in a farm, has often to be killed out of it, or burned out 
of it, before he quits, for difficulty after difficulty is met, and 
burden after burden borne, before the farmer can give up. 

The writer knew once, in the county in which he writes, a farmer 
under an honourable baronet, and they had worked harmoniously 
together throughout the liie of the baronet. The baionet never sul- 
fered the game to injure hie tenant, or if, by sometjiing like ohanoe, 
damage was done, compensation waa made. The baronet died, and, 
as fikr as human appearances can go, it would have been better the 
farmer had died with him. The baronet's successor was a minor, a 
boy at college. The executors let the mansion and the game to the 
highest bidder. TJib ocoupant of the mansion and the Bller of the 
game had not an atom of interest in the tenants, or the least con- 
sideration for their welfare. The game he had taken, and he de- 
termined th^t the game in greatest quantity he would have. He 
preserved strictly ; the head of game increased ; the farmer's crops 
were eaten — he had no remedy ; and, being a man of great energy, 
whose energy had served his country well, he was naturally liable 
to great irritation. To see his crops eaten up maddened him. One 
instance was too much for him. He had planted a fine field of 
winter beans. The land was well tilled, the seed planted, and soon 
the plant appeared, — a finer plant the farmer had never seen, and he 
felt the pride — the estimable pride — that is generally felt by the owner 
of a weU tilled and planted field. He wat^ied his beans ; their pro- 
mise pleased him. Soon he found the game had been attracted by 
hisbeans, andsoonhe found that the hares and rabl»ts were playing 
havoo there. His anxiety increased day by day, and his irritation 
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with it i and when bBrreet eune, there wu not one bean for him, nd 
a plant that he could eathei &om tliat prominDs field, eveiy Ijit wu 
eat«n and apoiled by uie nbbita and hues. The last atrkw bmki 
the camel's back. The fumer was token ill; softening of the iuai) 
followed congestion bronght on by prolonged irritation, and sooo k 
mother and three Qn_protected daoghters nad to lament a iatbei 
killed by injmtice, his property destroyed, and their home loat, iy 
the culpable bat legal indinerence of a man who loved game more 
than his neighbour. 

Thb is an eTery-day fact, that can be enpplemented by any one wb« 
lives, as the writer does, in and between two preserrea. At the pre- 
sent attae of the contrOTersv, with bo weak a lance aa " Delta in 
the field, I think it would ill become me to hack hia beaten body. 
To kill the wounded and the fallen and crippled requires no heBoiam. 
He may, ft^m his present anffering, learn to measure his preanmp- | 
tion by bis strength, and never agun stand before earnest maa, 
made earnest by injustice, — injustice so startling, " enough tona^e 
the infant gineiTB strong as steel" — and these men, with their wrongs 
risible in their wrinkled brows, and with their very brains indurated 
with the hard fact« experience has crammed there, and stand hetort 
such men, armed only with a quotation and a supposition. 

p£BBISTOirX. 



OiTB thanks are due to "Delta" for the brief ritimi he has 
given of the history of the Game Laws. The phase of these laws 
with which we have now to do is that eatabliahed by Uie acts of 9 Goo. 
IV. and 1 and 2 Will. lY., which we are inoUned to think the beat 
arrangement of the difficulty possible then to be attained. Theaelaws 
give Uie right of property in game to the proprietor of the land on, 
which they are found ; and considering that these animals are wildby 
nature, we do not see how it is possible to give the right of property 
in them to any other person. Cuji any person be presented by our 
opponents having a, more just claim to the rightP Suppose tiie 
Queen were considered the possessor of the right, we would ask, 
Whence has she derived itF In the dark ages of the Konnan Coa- 
quest F Shall we seek for it in the title-deeds of the Kew Forest 
and other royal forests and chaaes of the Norman kings P We fear 
theBe titles to the right would be written in the blood of the evicted 



from the burning homesteads of Saxon yeomanry. None, we think, 
will have the temerity to say that the right of property in game is, 
therefore, justly vested in royalty. 

Is it vested in the nobles as a classP Surely not. If it wei« 
Tested in the possession of a cla«a, it must either be theirs by ri^t 
of nature or by acquisition ; if by right of nature, they most poases* 
some natural pecunarity distinguishmg them from other men. We 
find they have no such peculiarity, an3, therefore, they hare not the 
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riglit by nature, Ifitisby acquisition, there must eiiBt some general 
cotnpaet by which all other men, when entering into civil society, 
hftTe relinqniahed the general right to the eicluBive poageBsion of this 
class. Ho Buch compact is known or even thought of bj out 
op-poneaia, and, therefore, the right is notvestedin the nohtlity as a 
claBB. It it clear, then, the right ia vested by the prineiplea of 
justice in indiTidnal citisens. We have before seen that nature 
forbids it should belong to classes by any personal pecnliari^ be- 
stowed -by nature alone ; it mnat then be the result of aeqaisitiOD, a 
matter of exchangeable yahie, and, therefore, a property, but of a 
ootitiiigent character, — not an absolnte property. If game be tamed, 
they eease to be game ; they would then be recognized bb domestic 
animalB. Hence, as the state Jej-a jiat»rte is a neceBsarj considera- 
tion in our question, this right of property in game can only be 
poBBessed witn any degree m justice by the proprietor of the land 
whereon they are found. A question may arise m to the right of 
tiie occapier of the land, in moBe cases where the land is let to 
tenants for a consideration ; two views of this point may be taken, 
iBt. The person letting the land lets it with the conditaoa that the 
game is reserved to his own \ue, and the right to pursue and take 
it also : Sod. The tenant rentmg the land takes it subject to the 
condition that the ^ame is to be preserved, and that the right to 
pnnne and take it la vested in the landlord, with this condition — he 
pays leas rent than without it. Therefore, as between landlord and 
tenant, tlte game question is one of private arrangement, and with 
which Uie legislature neither has nor can have any legitimate right 
of interference. 

The moral aspect of the Game Laws is perhaps the most impor- 
tant to the commnnity ; the avowed. object of the Qame Laws u to 
preserve the game from annihilation, to vindicate the rights of 
private property therein, to repress the robbery of-game or poaching, 
and appropriate its punishment, besides ensuring a revenue to the 
State, in aid of the expenses incurred in this and other muuidpal 
or police arrangements. 

It is of no small importance that the law shonld have an edoca- 
tire eSect of a moral tendency; this law teaches the mass of the 
peofde to respect the rights of property, althoj^h the right may be 
of a changeable and evanescent character : this tends to make the 
moral line of demarcation between and right and wrong, in matters 
of prtipertf and honcBty, more palpable to the public eye, therefore 
must oe morally beneficial. Previous to the paBsing of the present 
Game Laws, it was said in the House of Commons, that " one- 
quarter of the commitments in England " were for stealing game ; 
from the salutary effect of the present laws we do not hesitate to 
affirm that the commitments fbr this offence are not more than one- 
tenOi of the whole number of commitments in England at the pre- 
sent time. The object attained is equally beneficiafas relates to the 
preservation of game ; we find game much more plentiful now than 
ever, and, as a consequence, it ia much cheaper in the publicmarket. 
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Cotueqnentlj, ui advaiitafce is gaiii«d by tlu psUio, » 
obtained much oheuer tkui fbrmerlj ; gMrior nnmbara sre tM» 
fore permitted by their oironmitaaoei to indnlce in it, mad At 
luppmMs of the commonity increued ; Ibr aU •owble muufeatatvw 
of Uie comforts attainaUe hj wealth confer bappineM vpOQ Ht 
commnnitj in the exact propoiiaon of their iucteaae. ^tenoo, if 
neoeaearies, oomforta, and laxariea are lowered in price, the ia- 
come of the community remaining the same, the prosperity of Ae 
commnnit; ia increaaea in like ratio to the reaction in prio^ 
It caonot be objected that thia lai^e eoiunmption of gi 
annihilating the preBerrea ; if ao, the lowneaa of mice, aa oompvad 
with former years, would be but traneieut i on tae contrary, it haa 
been permBoent for a number of jears, and is likely to contume ao, 
aa the quantity of came ia reported to be greater than erreir. The 
increaae in the number of game liceucea and oertifioatea ahows tbit 
ao far from the laws being injurioua to the country genlJemeii 
and the State, that both are Moefited by the inoreased nambfii 
who seek the pleaaurea of eporting i the aport is shown to be iu- 
creaiingly good by tie greater number of lieenoes and certifiootea; 
the retenue ia increaaed; thia benefita the State; th&t benefti 
the country gentlemen. We have thus shown that the preaoit 
Game Laws are just, because they give the right of propor^ m 
game to the owner of the land wheieon they aie foond; that 
they are morally beneSeial, because they bare repreaaed the 
crime of poadiing by atrongly marking the righta of pn^er^ 
and punisbmg its infractions ; that they are conduoiTe to the haf^ 
new of the people at large, because they have placed these maniies- 
tationa of wealth within the easy indulgence ot the million. Ziaws 
ao just in their principles, so beneficial m their effects, iniel^ ought 
not to be repealed. The esBenee of prudence and wisdom la to let 
well alone, lest, by,meddling, a worae result ahonld follow. 

Patsib, 



Whbh I wrote the opening article against the Game lanrs, I 
considered they were to be judged, defended, and condemned by 
evidence, honestly and intelligently brought forward, aa to thdr 
operation and practical effect upon the soil and people of this 
country. Therefore I did not give merely my tpxe da^tl, bnt I gave 
the evidence of practical men, who are luily in eontaot with gam^ 
who have seen their depredations, and watched the workmg <d 
Game Law prosecutions, and contemplated their effects. And it ii 
generally known by nearly every one who has epoken, or written, 
01 thought upon the Game Laws, that their evils have been aa 

Cut for centuries, that they have evoked more than one Vtr- 
entarv inquiry into their opierations and influence, preliminaiy 
to some change in the law affecting game; andas the report of those 
committees, and evidence given before them, are very accessibly 
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(tiielaot at least), and they oontoin a mine of infotmation npoii th« 
Bvi^eot, I did preaumo that any and every one, who ventured to 
de&nd these laws, would have spooled to some eridenee given 
l>«fore thoaa Parliamentary C!ommittees, or produced some other 
evidMoce, pointed aikd true, npon the subjeut ; — th^t at least tLey 
'wouldihave shown that the cultivation of the soil, and tlie preierra- 
tion of game, are quite oompatible, — that the peasant is not demo- 
rsilized bv~ game preservation, or ths demand for his labour depressed 
li; it, — that the harmony that should exist between man and man, 
between 'landlord and tenant, between farmer and labourer, is not 
endangered or injured by these laws; or, lastiy, that the maaa of the 
people, the commonwealth, are not injured by them, — that ttie price 
of tbeir food is not increased, or the supply decreased or endangered, 
'hy the feeding and preaervation of game, and the waste and destruc- 
tion, of crops by them. This, at least, was my expectation ; and I 
may presume it was that of the intelli^nt readers of this work. 
Sow lar our expectation has been realized, we shall presently see. 



' Delta," " Jack of Kewbury," and " Patrie," — a pre 
par nolile fratrum — Lave tried their strength in defending these 
laws ; have stuck their tJtree pens as props to the huge iniquity and 



iiiiustice of eight centimes ; nave sought to cover, with their drops 
of ink, tiie blood of hundreds of their fellow-countrymen, shed 
through these laws. They have attempted, by a supposition, a loud 
and empty laugh, and a presumption to destroy tlie evidence of 
hundreas of intelligent ana respectable men, who have testified to 
the loss, the injustice, and the tyranny caused by these laws. 

!Firat we have " Belta," with his qnotations &oni Game Law 
history, his Bobin Hood illustnitioiis, and his imaginary and old 
wife-like fear of his fellow-countrymen becoming cut-throats and 
bighwaymea if the Game Laws were repealed. But " Fen-istone " 
has given the eovp de grace to " Delta," therefore I may pass him by. 
Secondly we have " Jack of Newbury," with pot-house, beery 
insolence, vomiting abuse. Beckless of tmith and decency, he 
falsdy miujuotes his opponent, and seeks to injure him by a alau- 
dsrouB insuuation. Indeed, if I were not convinced it is aa 
necessary to cleanse a sewer, as to decorate a home, or educate a 
child, I would not soil my hands by any contact with him. My 
readers may i-emember the fact of an attorney handing to a barristM? 
a brief containing only this instruction, "No case!— Abuse the 
plwntiff's attorney !" And " Jack of Newbury" echoes, " No case ! 
— Fhng plenty ot mud at our opponent!" Surely the readers of 
the Cotttroversialiti cannot mistake mere cachination for reason, or 
bluster for argument, or false insinuation for truth; and if so, 
"Jack of Newbury" bad better have remained to grace a Berkshire 
inn, a swinging public-house sign-board, than to soil and waste a 
p^ of this Magazine. 

I pass, with only an allusion, " Jack of Newbui;y's" false charge 
of m^ oonstitnting myself judge and jury, and bringing Frederick 
Gowmg, Esq., professional poacher, a^unat the game preaervets, as 
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witness. Wu he mj only witaeiaF " Jack of Newbnrj'" shonjid 
be tangbt that the tupprewio oeri is u great a cnme as the »uggetlm 
fain. But " Jack of Newbuiy" is noteachable. He quotes fron 
irttat he calls the " Old Book," aod he will find, not for from, his 

own quotation, the statement that, " tbongh yon bray a fool in a 
mortar, yet will not his foolishness depart from him. I feel rare 
we could, without much difficulty, find a living illustration of the 
truth ; or why, ignorant of the meaning of stops or Bemicolons, does 
he aak, " Do carrots eat vetches P" 

In one short sentence, " Jack of ITewbnrT" proves he is 
ignorant of the questioD. He inqmres, "Who Desides a Tioaitm 
editor, or a cockney sportsman, ever caUed shooting ' battue' ? " I 
may answer, Surely no one — not W, G. W. — and no "Iiondon 
editor, or cockney sportsman," would call shootine " battne," unless 
they were as ignorant as " Jack of Ifewbury ' of the nse and 
meaning of the word. I never called shooting " battue," beoanse, 
ptr se, shooting is not battue. It is but one, thouKh a neceSBaiy 
one, of the elements of a baifue. Now, the object of modem game 
preservation is to concentrate in one spot, by expensive fee<^ng 
and attention, a great head of game, that the sportaman, standing 
still, vrith keepers to hold his gon, can Hll, as rapidly as he cui 
fire, an immense number of came. And this process I hare, rightly 
and advisedly, previously cslled a "bloody and bmtal amtuement, 
— it deservea no other description. 

In my previous paper, when alluding to the sufferings and temp- 
tations of the poor peasant, I spoke of virtue,— that gem fiurer on 
woman's brow than diadem or coronet,— as almost an impassible. 
possession for the poor female rostic. And "Jack of ^ewbary" 
asks me, "if I know it hj experience?" I will not condescend to 
answer such an indecent insinuation, and am astonished that any 
writer in these pages should have been found base enough to make 
it. Bnt " Jack of Newbury" says, if I do not know it by experience, 
"I have no right to say it!" That ia, Lord Shaftesbury and Lord 
Brougham, when descanting upon the " Social Evil," are to be told, 
upon the authority of a writer in a respectable periodical, that 
unless they know the " evil" by experience, they have no right to 
speak about it. And this, and much, more like it, from this fellow 
with the vulgar sounding nom rfe guerre, " Jack of Newbury," who 
presumes to "teach rhetoric," "to make game of an opponent," 
to laugh down reason, to create epithets, and call his opponent 
" snobnish" for using them, which he has not. In short, we have 
irom this man an article full of trash, untrnth, and abomination, 
but not one practical fact npon the influence of the Ciame Laws, for 
good or for evil. 

Now I must look for a moment at the last of these would-be 
defenders of the Game Laws, " Fatrie," who makes his dibut and 
his exit in a very short article. 

After a few common-place remarks, and some illnstrations of the 
happy working of the Game Laws in old time, as " written in the 
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^rith gmoke from the baninK homeHteads of Suon jKianiay^ 
•vre have a risumi of his teacfiing in the foUoiriiig words : — " W« 
Xiare thus down that the present Game Laws are jost, beeatue they 
mre the right of property in game to the owner of the land whereon 
Siey are found ; th»t they are morally beneficial, because ttier hare 
T«preesed the crime of ^aching by simply marking the rights of 
property, and punishing it« infraetiona ; that they are coadnoire to 
tlte happineBi of the people at lai'ge, becanse they hare placed them 
toanifeststioni of weMth within the easy indulgence of the million." 
Before I notice this very truthfiil Bonmiary of benefits, I most reedl 
the reader's attention to the blood and thunder jnat preriooily 
quoted. A pretty inauguration of Game Laws ! " Evicted pea* 
saatry," — "» hnrutont, hooselees yeomanry," — merely to baptiao 
tiiese happT laws, that hare so far outgrown their yontoful dedica* 
tion, that tiiey are now consecrated to the sarrice of the " miHioa," 
and hsTe arrived at the culmination of their glory in being " moral^ 
beneficial in the repression of crime" ! Surely we require a tev 
beta and figures to ratisfr' us iJiat the miilennium or peace and 
" repression of crime" have been inaugurated by laws that are based 
OD pure selfiBhneas and disregard of otners' rights ; that in operation 
H« wasteful, eruel, and tyrannical : without these beta and figures 
we are still doubtful, or something worse. And when " Patrie" savs, 
"We hare thus shown," we asl^ "Where P ITot certainly in the 
artiole we are commenting upon. We are sufficiently sceptical to . 
disregard assertion, and ask fbr proof I gave figures in my pre* 
Tious article, as to the number of commitments under the present 
Game laws. I quoted from the evidence of a Government gaot 
inspector as to regnlar increase of priaonera during the game season. 
These facts and figures are met with the nasertion, without the leaet 
proof, that, in the opinion of an anonymous individnal, the very con* 
trary to all evidence ever produced is the exact truth npon this 
qnestion. It need only be observed, that "Patrie" himseff would 
hardly like to be the possessor of a quartern loaf with such evidence 
of ^ht, — it might result in a month at a treadmill. 

1^ space is limited, or I would analyze a few of the statements of 
" Patrie." I should like to show that he is using sounding lines 
and epithets that, like other large tools, are too heavy for him, 
Fray,howisit possible that a "manifestation of wealth" can be the 
" easy indulgence of the million" f The cKClusive cannot be the 
inclusive. The firee cannot be the slaves. Surely, what can be 
possessed by the 0> potloi, the many, the mob, cannot be a " mani- 
J^tatiou of wealth," hut must be the manilestation of cheapness and 
poverty. 

In conclusion, as so much ignorance has been shown of what 

game preservation is, and what G&me Law repealers eipect and 

require, I will seek, if possible, to edify these negative men a little. 

First, then, while we are disposed to admit that every man has a 

vot. II. 2 F 1869. 
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^dit to do u h« likes with his own, so long as the general welfsn 
orUM oommunitj is not iniored, or even the vel&re of tLBj siiule 
kidindiul ; bat u the soil of this ithmd ia reiy limited, futd &e 
pqpnlation contiamdlj increasing and pressing on the limits of pn>- 
Snetion, and as the soil is now aggregated in few hands, it is noi 
jart or tolerable that these possessors of whole counties shall r«peat 
Ibe SnUierland trick — tranaport the people off the land to a colony, 
till them br carelessness on the way, and torn their cultivated land 
into a wilaemesB, blot out all traces of human habitattona, and 
ton a once peaceful and happy valley into a deer-park, for the 
saanMOMnt and profit of one family. As this is ineonaistent 
with the strength and prosperity of the country, it most not be per- 



That the new system of congregatiDg on a Bmall piece of land 
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larg* head of game, by various means, to become a nnisanoe to iho 

- -'-'■'■-iirhoooC der' ' ^ '-' — ' ' ' 
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dama^ should lie aBainal ^ ._.. . ^ __ , 

occapier of any lana that such game travels over should have Ae 



;hbourhooaC destroying aud injuring crops to a serious amoont, 
r a great extent of country, even to t] . . - - 
aye been traced over the snow for two 
should lie asainat the game preserver ; 



and over a great extent of country, even to the extent of miles 
B baye been traced over the snow for two miles), action for 
1 the 



i^t, withont " certificate," to shoot or destroy them. 

And as tenants of famu are coerced, by fear of dismiaaal, to allow 
their landlord to oppress them with a large hesjl of game, completely 
preventiog high and proper cultivation, thereby not only injuring 
or raining the farmer, but serioDsly sifecting the welfare of fie 
general oonimnnity, by reducing the qoautity of food brought to 
Biaricet, and reducmg the labonr fund for the pay of the agricuItarsJ 
labourer; — therefore it should be legal for the farmer to sue hia 
landlord for such proven damage over the previous seven years, if 
sued within two years after leaving the farm. 

This is pret^ much all that the Game Law repealer requires. 
The present stringent treBpass law is quite sufGcient to keep off Uie 
Jack and Tom shooters ; and aa the farmer delights in seeing a 
bad of game that does not materially injure his crops, he will take 
care no trespassera are upon his land. And when game is not 
atrictlr preserved, it becomes so difinsed and thinly spread upon 
the sou, that the professional poacher cannot make it pay to undergo 
the risk of the trespasser, and give his time in pursmt of straggling 

rne. I trust this moderate out highly necessair legal provision 
protect the farmer, the labourer, and the general population fnm 
file evil effeoU that follow the concentration in few luuids of eioes- 
sve wealth, in a country of limited extent, requiring nearly every 
acre for food, and where suffering and ruin must follow in attempt- 
Mig to preserve, on a coltivated and civilized country, the barbarona 
anniemeats of savage lif^ meets the views of every enterprinng 
tkaoM and every thoughtful eitisen. 

W. C. W. 
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JTEQATITB KEPLT. 

Aqain we present oureelvea to the reader as defenders of tie 
Game Lswb. On the former occasion, we gave some reaaoiiB why 
we considered these laws, or some modification of them, necessary ; 
it is our duty now to examine the argnmenla aMumed by our 
opponents, show their unsoundness, and further vindicate the posi- 
tions maintained by ouraelves on opening this debate. 

In accomplishing the task assigned to us, we trust that no bitter- 
ness or acrimony may be manifested towards those who differ from 
MB. We can respect the conscientious advocacy of principles to 
which we are opposed, because we can separate the person from hia 
principles. The former we can respect and love, while the latter 
we may condemn in the strongest language human ingenuity has 
inTented. Truth cannot be injured by conflict ; human progress 
caanot be retarded. It is an inevitable law of God's universe that 
truth and civilization each day make some onward progress, — 
become clearer, purer, nearer to their final goal — perfection. Such 
being our hearaelt conviction, we cannot feel ^grieved by any 
principle or reasoning, conscientiously held, ana sincerely advo- 
eated. The conflict of opinion necessarily advances the cause of 
truth, by dispelling errors, clearing np doubts, and eliciting truths. 
The competitors themselves are improved thereby, and all who are 
ci^nizant of the competition are also benefited. 

A threefold gain is thus obtained ; to which we trust will be added 
the additional interest that many may, through these debates, learn 
to feel in all popular movements. It is the duty of all to think 
seriously upon the merits of every subject afiecting the legal and 
social condition of the people, whenever it is agitated by the press, 
or on the platform. Most aaanredly there are two sides to every 
queetion ; and it behoves every one to examine well the banner 
under which he purposes to fight the battle of life. 

First in order in this debate, W. C, W. presents himself to our 
notice. In his paper we find much declamation, and great show, 
but little reasoning. Wholeia^, bat far from wholewma, are the 
denunciations fiercely hurled against those poor unfortunates who 
happen to possess game, or who love the sport of hunting it. 

Notwithstanding his fiery rhapsody in praise of justice, we think 
hint far from just, if his sentiments are correctly expressed in the 
paper before us. His chief assumption is, that same and wild 
nmmaJs are the property of all men indiscriminately. Doubtless, 
this would be true, were all men living in a state of nature, because 
all the productions of nature, whether animate or inanimate, in that 
case, would be the property of him who, by any effort of hia own, 
could obtain them ; but his ri^ht would cease the moment be relin- 
quished the possession. Within the circumscribed limits of human 
society, common consent appropriates all things to the possession of 
some one or other of its members ; hence arises property, with it« 
272 
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righti tad priTilegee. Proper^ nuij be nacli m tlie preciooi 
metala, hooBet, laods, and otber objects whicb he can wholly and 
entirel; confine to hia own nae. It u then caJled ibaolate property i 
oc it nuy be luch that he can onlj use tor a time, or w i ti iin I 
Mitain preseribed limits. Of such are li^t, nind. End water, i 
nie foiiDer he mar not use to the detriment of hit ne^iboar ; the ' 
lut be may Tue ooly m it panes over hia other poMew i ona. For 
iaatMiee, a atream iqbt be used in the propulaioB of machmeiy, tnd 
it mutt be allowed freely to pass, in ita natnrd eoorse. to the 
adjoining property, — it may not bo djvertpd, or nado to 8ow in 
anotim direction. Such pn>pertieB as are of tfaii contingent, paning 
nature, while they are at reu properties, and hare their trae ri'glttH 
and priTilegee neceaaarily attached thereto, ea the before-mentioned 
abfolate propertiea have, they cannot be so limited to the entire and 
sole use of the one owner. They are, therefore, in contraet with 
absolnte properties, mott generally deaignatcd contingent pro- 
perties. How, if we look eareftiHy at the question before na, we 
■ball find that it partakes, in many particulara, of the contingent 
nature of the properties we hare named. Game possesses the 
power by nature to pass from one portion of land to another ; it is, 
therefore, a contingent propertr, •]^tly Tested in him upon whose 
other i»operty it may fe fcona. W. C. W. aaanmes that it is no 
property at all, but belonga to him who haa sufficient abih^ or 
daring to take it to hia own use, find it where he may, What is 
more free, in the full liberty of nature, than the runniirg' brook f 
Tet what wonid be thought of the neaaant, or tenant fanner, who 
would contend that he had a right to dam np its course, ae it 
wand^^d over the countiy roadway, and divert it to aome nse of 
hia own, irrcBpeetive ana independent of the rights and wishes 
of hia neighbours P Sudi an one would be thongbt fit for any 
pnniabment. Tet aneh is the principle that W. C W. advocates, 
and assumes to be the correct rule of life, with respect to the Game 

W. C. W. fiirther aseumea that the punitive parts of 4e present 
laws are too severe, — are more than adequate to the crime. In this 
we agre* with him ; but this is no argument in favour of repeal, — 
it is rather an argament in favour of amendment. He also alleges 
that the game posaessors, in their magisterial capacity, offer pre- 
miums for the deatrnction of long-taUed pusa, while they give 
premioma for the preservation of their own shorts-tailed ones. This 
u very nnjuat in tnem, yet it is no part of the Game Laws, eonsa- 
quently cannot be urged as an argument in favour of repeal. We 
fancy no magistrate in oar localify would dare to commit ao egre- 
gious a blunder as to receive the caudal appendage of any londj 
jnaiden'a only friend, lest the ghost of the maim ea feline favourite 
should haunt his remaining jears of dotage, or the caudal appendage 
itself should be added to his family coat of arms. Of tliu we are | 
sure, that thousands of mewing realities would greet him nifh ! 
musical welcome whenerer he appeared in public. Besides, Ae ] 
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jpoor wretch, irha bo haaiij earned tJie premimu, would find tlwt the 
whilling Beared his hand with an. indelible mark, tike that of Coin, 
■o that all mea would kaow him, and shim him for ever. 

The qneBtion of injury to the tenant &rnier ia fitllj answered hj 
"Pain-ie," therefiwe only a passing Temaek is neceMarf' trom ni. 
The raise of s fsim to the tenant is the net market value of its 

grodo^e, after deducting all' expenses and contingent lossea ; there- 
ire a farm in the immediate neighbourhood otgame preBeives is 
lesa TSluable than a farm removed entirely JiJTom these contingent 
losses i therefore leas rent is paid for the farm in the game country. 
The loss thus falls upon the game preseirer, aa in ri^M it should do. 
Hence this, the strong argument of W. 0. W., entirely fails, and is 
■woTBO than aseleas, aa it luis no bearing upon the question at all. 

" Clement" declaims agMnst the Game Laws oecwue they have 
an " essentially class legislaldve character ;" hnt he has forgotten to 
show iu what this character consists, and how such a character is 
applied to these laws. These laws distiiictlT admit the right of 
certain persons to the ^ame on their own lanct, and punish personfl 
taking it from them without their leave ; we cannot see any class 
lefpslafion, unless it is to protect the honest and punish the dis- 
honest. He also attai^ the punitive nature of the laws ; hut, like 
W. C. W,, he has mistaken this, an argnmeirt for amendment of 
tiifi Isim, f[H- an argument in favour of repaaliiu; them — a distinction 
o£ great im|>ortanoe, and c<uistituting the irhofe difiereace between. 
thfi affirmative and negative of this debate. Both the points he por-- 
ticnlutzes, i^on the unjust nature of the laws, we have answered 
fiilly ihove. As to the demoralizing ^eots of the laws, he aMerth' 
the old laws were very bad, but the present laws are very much 
better, and that pnni^menta for the crime have very mnch decreased. 
I?'ow, if this m an argument in favour of repeal, it is qnite new to na ; 
perhaps it is " the new logic" which " Clement" intends to astoniA 
the worid with ; it certainly is very different from that of Sir W. 
Hamilton, 8. 3. Mill, or even our Conttve^nalut logic by 8. Neil. 
We shall await, with some degree of impatience, the next pfaue 
which this new logic of our friend " Clement" may assume. 

It now only lemuns for as to notice the blatant fnriosity of 
"Ferrislonei yet this is a work of supererogation, for he has , 
committed suicide in the ferocity of his attack upon others. His 
residence, between two preserves (aa he informs na), has, we fear, 
so excited his envy and jealousy of the rights, privileges, and plea- 
Burea pcnsetsed by others, that we would strongly urge upon his 
fnends Uie neoessiW of keeping watch over hun ; by no msMU 
dionld he be allowed to indulge in stimulating food or beverages, or 
he may become desperate, and conBequences of a most tameidaU« 
nature resalt. Ab some palliation of the alarming symptoms he hat 
manifested, we woidd tavonr him wilii our oonfidenoe, utd say, v* 
are not " a poor lawyer's clerk," nor yet "a Bnuninaffem brass- - 
fonuder," as he seems to fear. We hope this confidential commr~' 
estion will have the effect of an ukodyne upon his mffled spirits. 
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Tbwe remarlcfl bring ua to the clow of oar l&bonrs. In our mdro- 
ctfj of thia qneftion ve tuf« been influenced by the sole desire to 
elicit truth ; we tnut that our remuks hare given offenoe to none 
whom we have fbnnd in the lists sgainit ns ; it is our conTiolaon 
that repeal ta not necesBarj nor jiut, but that judicious amendment 
may be realised ; to such a course we leconunend all the friends (rf 
trutji and prc^TeSB in oar natiTe land. Dklta. 



Sotial ©conomg. 

IS BWHESTEICTED COMPETITIOrf INJUEIOrs 
TO THE COMMUNITY P 

IFFIKMATITS BEFLY. 

" A good mui aboaU and must 
Sit ntlwr down witb loaa Uua rin unjust." 

With this sentinent of old Bm Jonson we fully agree ; and with 
the principle embodied in it ire have entered upon the present 
debate. On resuming the duty imposed upon ua to maintaiu llie 
affirmative of restricted competition, we most remind the reader 
that thia is not an abstract tneoretical qoestioa. Our opponents, 
haring overlooked this, have wandered into many qaestioiiB foreign 
to the points at issne. It has been the policy of tjkis country in 
past ages to protect, as it has been called, many branches of the 
commercial int«rest ; be this tme or false in principle, it is not for 
us to decide ; it is our duty to consider whether, with due regard to 
the vested interests of the community which this policy has created, 
it is beneficial or injurious to the community that all protection or 
restriction should be removed : upon due consideration we affirm tbat 
it would be injurious, and we have adduced some reasons in suppcrt 
of onr affirmation ; in this our opponents join issue with ua. We 
have now to examine tie issues they have raised, and we hope to do 
so witli candour and consistency ; the verdict must lie with the 
reader whether we acquit onrselves with justice and honour. 

With "Nona" we heartily agree that a primary law of commerce 
is to buy in the cheapest market and sell m the dearest ; none, we 
presume, will deny this i but what influence this can have upon the 
question at issne, we are at a loss to determine. Other tawa of com- 
merce eqnaUy important may impose limitations upon this one, and 
therefore, whether the policy be free trade or protection, this is only 
one of many which the commercial man arid the politician have to 
consider before adopting any course of legislative action. The cass 
of three competing tradesmen, whom he has named Brown, Jtmes, 
and Robinson, is decidedlyin favour of restricted competition, ad he 
therein distinctly marks the difference between " healthy " and 
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" ttnhealthy " competition, — a difference which is feiriy received u 
jLn argument Hgainst unrestricted competition ; for if it is powiUe 
to carTy competition to such a de^ee of intensity that it shall bs 
deemed unhealthy, it is injurioas, and if injurious, it must be so to 
the oommunity, which is our thesis: thus "Nona" demonBtrates 
our pOBitJoahr tie very reaaoning and illustration he has employed 
sniinst ns, TIub, we submit, is the fair consequence of his areument 
fuJly carried out. " Nona " further argues that foreigners nave « 
rigEt to bring their goods into onr market without being subjected 
to import duties, and that this is a restriction injurious to ourhome 
population, while it is an injustice to the foreign producer. To this 
we demur ; the import duties may be considered as a tax levied upon 
the foreigner for the privilege we give him to bring his productKa* 
to our market, where he can obtain better prices for his goods tbam 
are ^ven elsewhere. If our markets hold out to the foreignw 
superior inducements, by which his profits are increased, it is but 
just we should call upon him to contribute in some measure townnll 
tbat authority by which our markets have been made superior to 
others. This superiority has been obtained by our nation at vast 
expense, and many centuries of laborious enterprise. The Govera- 
ment, therefore, justly requires that imports sEonld bear a portioB 
of the burden sustained by the people. It is objected to this that 
whatever the taxes on foreign produce consumed in this coantvT 
may be, they are virtually borne bv the people of this country, Mid 
not by the foreigner. We reply, tnis is more apparent than real, «■ . 
the foreigner importing eooda would be able to ootain nearly, if not 
quite, the same prices without ^e import duties as with them, and 
tons he would really derive so much extra profit, as it is the demand 
which r^fulates the price ; and so long as the demand continued a* 
great withoat the duty as with it, the supply remaining the gam^ 
the price to the consumer would be the same, and the foreign pro- 
ducer would be the only one benefited. 

"Nona "also refers to the protection of home productions agtunst 
foreign productions, The positions he assumes in this respect am 
necessarily enoneous, for it is not an injustice to any particular 
class of trade that the necessities of the State should impose uptmit 
a greB.ter burden as its share of the national expenses than it caa 
bear, and be at the same time able to compete with foreign pro- 
dncers of the same articles in the home market. The course pre- 
sented to all just legislators would be either to impose a duty oa 
foreign productions equal to the tax borne by the home producer, 
or relieve the home produce from the tax altogether ; otherwiee, s 
pmnium is offered ike foreigner to starve and impoverish oar 
home producers, to the manifest injury of the community. 

The foreigner does not buy from ns, " Nona," because we \mj 
from him, but simply because we can sell to him cheaper and better 
than otiers ; and as to smuggling, that is a bugbear created only to 
fiighten old women of past ages, of which class we cannot supposo 
" Nona " to be. and therefore do not receive tb' w reason of hia m 
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tmrnuih iBUodad. TIm imiUtioa oS farein g 
avil to be denNd ia aome PMoMrta, ««pMiaUj m 
^ it when bayiBs (except the jiretMSktnnUy veriaat^ ; 
nuaj iactaikoet indooed « great uaptoTMsent is oar hosae ; 
tnna, and we believe tkat aoch imitaticai are raided fay all . .. , . 
aUa teadeameti for what tLey are, forein in etrle lod ib tha m m it 
of manotactaie, not aa of foreign prodBctiim. Eenoe w« ar« «■• 
■bvined to Tiew t^ereaaoaa preaeatedbf "Nosa" ^<« tke «^dw 
iuor« larooraUe to reatrioted oomBetitkm dun. odi^^riae ; awi tc 
p«M on to a friead]* tHe^4Ua with K. T. G. Onz friend is tmj 
ui^aat in hia remanca reapeeting nuMOpeliae, for ke aajB, — "la 
tifaiT when oomnMroe with diatant rvgima is diffinult wi^Mit 
peetUiar ^rilegea, tiuy maj ta a HtoaU cxteat be allowed : kat aa 
■ODD aa the ti^c beoocaee defiaed, tbey aboaU oeaae." "Om 
Baascs, if of anv TshM, ie in ourfaToar; bat we aM iacliaed talUak 
it Terj eontiaaictorj, as well aa uajust. K. T. G.'a acgaiaeat ia 
thia,— oiueatricted oonpetitiiHi alone u benafidal to the aamnmitf, 
bat ocwmaice with diitant regiina maf be pEffikfad with Ratri^ 
tiim wbile it ia diffioidt and pMiitleaa ; bat when it baocwcea, by lie 
laboure, and entarpnae, and oaphal of ^ privilMad Beratma, p ai & 
able fisr ot^ara to joia in tbetaade they have Tanna, wea it ^niatba 
onnted to unrealxicted oorapetition. Ob, seotuid Daniel 1 w^ Am! 
W>a beemolongcomingto jodgment P iilij » rrfinnt thrnr thnnrira. 
and especially this aapiait diotoai, esfinoiated ere the East ladia 
CompBBj and tbe Hudaoa'a Bay Company arere ealled iata 
csietflnaeP Funhet oonuneat nptm sach craaitiea ia aiiyiiiiaiaa 
K. T. G. adniite that patent lawi are just, BltbMi^ it waaid ba 
better for the ocnnEimuty if aooe were in esiatenoe ; that rmtiMmam. 
in the sale <^ intoxieatiikg liqutHv and in the sale of bad May ba 
baaefioia] ; therefore his remarlis all tend to adrwrnte nttei^iaa 
conpetition. We conclude, therefore, that whatmer K. T. G. baa 
said to the purpose on this qoeation ia CBaottially in £weai of 
reatrioted competition, and all he haa said bende ia meleraat to Aa 
qoeatioii, and, therefore, of none efieot. " Ivan Madoo " aaoaaei Quit 
oompetitaon ia s " Becarity for tbe pnrcbaser thM ^e aeUer wiUdnl 
with him juatly and fairly." What crowid there is for aach aa 
Btcainpti<«, we caaaot tell ; it depenas, in our eatimatkia, ma^ 
more upon the relative character aud ability -of the fenoas we call 
buyer and aeller. With saoh an aBfnB|>tioii at the eomKteaaemtmi, 
we cannot anticipate much of logical acaraen ia thia papi« ; but w» 
ahall tee. In the first place, we find an tManwptina aa MMpoaatiw 
tu it 11 unsound, even in the aatbor's own estimation, for ha layt,— 
" It is impossible that free trade — the verv essawe -cf eomiaweiaJ 
■nocesB— can be in a healthy eouditioB if it be Mstricted, ia howerar 
anudl a degree. To permit any man or nombm' of la^ to hare the 
monopoly of any article, which is nai their own produriaan, it 
unjost.'' Ia these two sent^oee, which we find cloaely Ibtloniu 
ea^ other, "Ivan Madoc" most manifestlj coatradiota huaaalL 
ia the former seotence he makei it a neoeaaity that rnmpiitTtrnn 



■bonU ti« most absohitelj oDTestoioted ; in the Utter, he ae distuietlr 
allegaa that ail articles roar be jvutly the iBbjeote of monopdy, 
promdiiig the mfmopolist ii himBelf the [vodnow of them, aad th*t 
all luoaopolieH axe oeTeitbeleHa imjnst. Witii anoli ofrntradictkras, 
irhtU ooBtidaBce con we place ia his le&aou orhii resMMUfigP We 
tberafore decline to &mow him through hie p<ditii»l, AmaI, and 
moral hkllacinatiaiiH, as time, and apaoe, and the readn's attwttifm, 
are of much greater consideration in oor eatimatioo. 

"With deference we approach the philosophic essay of " L'OaTrier," 
vho, with measured pace and the dignity of art, has treated the 
qoeBtion with a master's hand, and, therefore, widely different from 
toe performanoea of the cmde journeymen whose efiouons h«Te 
«ecapied oui preTions attention. We might very fairly admit his 
genwal principle were we debating tiie qnestioB tlieoreti»lly,— wore 
we seeking for a oranmerciBl oode snit^le to an ideal eommnnity, 
to be called into existence, " ready ent and dried " for the theory to 
be developed in ; hut such ia not oar duty. It ia England with her 
giant dependencies, in ail their variety, crowded in every direetJon 
with vested interests of every conceivable character, created and 
fostered by many ages of protective and restiictive policy, whose 
iuteresta we have to coauder in relatdon to thepohcy of perfect 
freedom, from restriction in baying and selling. Far be it frota u 
to say that inventors shall have no proteoti<« from patent laws, — 
Hutt artists sh^ have no interest in the creations of their geaios or 
tiie skill of their hands ; th«t authors shall have no oopyri^t in 
their productions ; tli^t gigantic public companies shall have no 
eharteredprivileges in retnrn for their daring, energy, and eoter- 
fcise. We should regret .for oar eonatry's sake to see all reatric- 
iioa withdrawn from oompetitioo, because it would tend to d«^rada 
•or country irom her exalted position, bv repressing geaias, dis- 
couraging art, suppressing nkteiprise, and stifling toe noBovrabla 
desire for improvement and progress shared by every one, hi^ and 
low, rich Bsdpoor, who calls Britain his native land. 

Tis the onstom novr-a^days to rail at restrictioa, and to laud free 
toAde or BnrastrirCted competitMm. We piesosae t^s has become 
&shion^e in oonseqaence of the benefit all classes have derived 
from the free trade policy of our Governments of late years, and 
especially through the repeal of the C<na Laws. Sut it skonld be 
borne ia mind that extremes meet ; sod it laay be possible, in avoid- 
ing one extreme, to ran into an equally iujurious extreme i* on 
onraiite direction. Custom and the popular fdoadits may snctdfy 
^isline of policy, but it must be raraeffih»ed that 
" 'Til buD, 

And argim a tow spirit, to be taaght 

Sj ™««.;" for 

" Cmlom doM oflcn nuas overmle, . 

And only icrves (be nuoD to Ch* fooL" 
Wb ooaolude by the expression of mv Srmi oonvietion, tfcat eom- 
petition in a complicated civilisafem, lodi as that presented in this 
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empire at the preaeat time, can never be absolutely restricted Wfr 
unreHtricted, bnt must oonstst in some happy medium between the 
two extreme*. What that medium is will and mvst tax the viadom, 
BBgacity, and beneTotence of all good men and true patriots toe tnai^ 
Tears to come. Meanwhile, all should carefully study the ineritaUtf 
lawi of natnre affecting the principle at iasae, in order titat th« 
good work of human progresx may De reheved of one most serioas 
obstaole— 'popular ignorance. Dblti. 

VSQiTlTi BXPLT. 

" Indnitij bw bsea veil likenni to tbc bardf Alpine plant. Self-UWD on tha 
■nountun aide, cipoMd to tha inclaniaDcf of tlia mson, ii gatlien aCnngth !■ its 
Btrnggla for aiialaice, it shoott forth in TJgoor and beantj, TranspUoted to the 
rich kmI of tba parterre, tended bj the fotWrinj; hand of tha gudaner, mirEed ui 
the aibficial atrnHpheta of the forciDg-gliu, it grons sicklj and eDerratsui ita 
shoota are vigoorltu, ita flowan inodoroos. Id one gingle vord lies tie aaiil «F 
iudoatrj — Cmnpatition." — PeuitU TAoiiuon. 

Is some of the debates which have appeared in thia Ma^asiue^ 
the difference of opinion existing between the riyal writers is very 
slight, the line of separalian between their views very fine ; some- 
times it is a misinterpietation of terms, and sometimes a difference 
in minor points only. To such the preaent debate affords a marked 
contrast ; as month has followed month, new combatants have been 
introduced into the arena, opposed t« each other on almost every 

Ct, and whose conclusions, drawn from the same premises, have 
. I " wide as the poles aaunder." 

In proceeding, therefore, to reply to our opponents, we will not 
attempt the hopeless task of reconciling these differences, but will 
confine our remarks to their arguments, takinj; them up, as far as 
convenient, in their order, and making onr remarks theretm as 
briefly as the importance of the sabject will permit. 

The very disingenuous manner m which "Delta" opened the 
debate must, we are sore, have amused onr readers. Well aware 
that tiie amount of attention bestowed on any subject at the present 
day depends entirely upon its being more or less of a practical 
nature, he would fain prejudice the reader against our views, by 
insinuating that the practical is monopolized by his side of tlie 
question ; that the advoeat«s of free trade are men who love to deal 
iu abstractions, and that their theory is merely one of the most 
speculative nature. And not content with this, he coolly informs 
us that with the soundness or unsoundness of his own principles he 
has nothing to dol Wonderful candour! astonishing admission! 
It seems to imply, that for "Delta" to debate the subject is un- 
necessary, and that he has but to narrate the wondrons results 
flowing from prot«ction, that his endeavours to muntain its cause 
" may l}e crowned with success." His style of argument is very 
like the Chinese tom-tom, kettle-drum style of Varfare, and is quite 
as useless, for it shall not deter us from advancing and loudly pro- 
claiming— which we thought was quite needless — that free trade is 
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no inere theory, but a great fact, and one we may be well prood of. 
The ability to discern enlarged, liberal, and enlightened political 
vierwa, and the moral fortitufc requiFed to embrace and peraever- 
inely hold them, while other nations lag behind, constitute, in our 
opution, claims to greatness as strong as those which are founded 
on the deeds of armies and navies. Of such claims the hiitoiy of 
Britain within the last few years presents seTeral esamplea, 

Iq 1894 she restored freedom to her alaves, and so removed one 
blot from her national eaeuteheon. This was not done without 
conBidetable pecuniary sacrifice ; but who will affirm she is by tlwit 
a loser, even though her esasiple is as yet unfoUowed by eertMn 
powerful States P W ith all hia restrictions on the personal freedom 
of his black brother, the Yankee is unable to compete with na, and 
finds it cheaper to send his cotton across the AtWtic to be manu- 
factured here, than to do it himaelf. Does not this show that free- 
dom saps not the foundation of a stateP 

In 1849, the old Navigation Laws were repealed, and the shi^ 
of foreign nations were admitted to our porta on equal terms with 
our own. So generous a line of policy, it was hoped, would lead 
other governments to consider the question, and see the propriety 
of reciprocating; but hitherto our espectations have been dis- 
appointed, and foreigners have availed themselves of our liberauty, 
without relaxing their stringent laws against our shipping. In the 
face of this disadvantage, however, men of estensive practical 
eiperience have declared that our mercantile marine ia- able to 
keep its place; and it is well known that our shipwrights and 
sailors are better paid than those of other nations. Nevertheless, 
this has not prevented croakers from coming forward, and, with 
innumerable rhetorical figures, predicting the decadence of our 
commerce, and the very annihilation of our national existence, as 
the certain consequences of this act. We are astonished that onr 
friends of the opposition did not make a firmer stand at this point. 
" Bithon " alone adverta to it, and we wish he had made some remarks 
calling for reply. We need scarcely say that it ia absurd to expect 
that onr shippmg should have increased in the same ratio. aa our 
manufactures ; the introduction of ateam and machinery, while it 
was sure to increase the latter, was likely to dimin is h the former ; 
for large steam- vessels, making frequent and speedy passages, 
must take the place of a great number of sailing-vessels. With 
regard to the mcrease of foreign shipping in our ports, this was 
oiJy to be expected. It will be seen, from the subjoined figures 
(from the Shipping Gatetle), that though there haa been a con- 
siderable decrease m the tonnage of vessela built and registered in 
the United Kingdom during the last four years, the proportionate 
decline in American ship-bmlding has been still greater : — 

Briliih, American. 

1855 323,200 583,4S0 

1866 244.578 469,000 

1867 250,472 378,000 

1858 208.080 242,286 
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" Whetlur all Uiew new Tassels sre ntgistorad in the Amemema 
ports, or whether rntnj am sot scdd to foranen, wc h&TO lie 
tneaas of judgiog. la ue Biitiali r«tanu, tlie Igiirea include aajj 
Hie bonA fide new tonnofte sdded to tie Custoai House retoraL" 

If the NsTigiUion Laws had beem really so benefici^ to oar etm^ 
meree sa some folks inufiioe, we would expeet to see writers notice 
them favovrablj from the beffiniiinf; ; yet the reiy rererse is Ifae 
cue. Bagei Cook, writing in 1671, roiMrlu that tiie »et hsd a 
most iDJunoni eEEect on our commerce, — tiiatwithiii two Te*rg albae 
it had been paaaAd, we h»d lost the grento' part of the Baltic aad 
Oreeuland tnde. Sir Joeiah Child writes, in 1691, conobocatins 
this atatranent; and while proving of the act, admit! t^t &^Iiafi 
shipping employed in tlte Baltic tnde had decreased two-thivds. 
while tlie fbreign shipping had prt^rartionat^ inereaeed. And in 
1766, Sir If att^hew iJedcar condemns the a«t ta to/o, and oaubatim 
that it had diminished the unmher of our ahips and m 



With all this, however, we will not shrink from candidly aSa^Ung 
iJiat in this matter things are not as they oagfat to be, and that 
oar Hhip-owneta have to compete onder disadr^tages. Yet, let 
not the hhune be attached to free trade, but to protection— the 
protection extended by foreigners to their own flt^ — to remOTO 
whioh our GoTemment ought to exert itaelf to tiie Btm(»t, lAanng 
so fair meaaitre untried ; althongh whether it shonld hare reeoniae 
to the homeopathic principle of timilia timiiilms eitraR&tr, Ksd, 
for a short time, give to these mean and sfdritleBS nstiosa the 
benefit of their own golden role — doing to tlwBi as t^ey do to iw — 
we daxe not affirm. Snch a, proceeding at tliis tisie ol day would 
be likely to lead to hostilities, and, at best, woold iDJnre otkar 
branuhes of trade more than it coijd benefit the shif^iBs. Oet^- 
Unual remonifTance and pertuatitm we ao<tMd«r more i^ely to 
Boceeed. 

The restrictions on the sale of intoxicating drink have formed a 
froitful source of remark by the affirmatiTe writers. Altiotu^ 
dmnkenness still remaina oar national ii^roach ; althon^ ton 
gin-Jiend dwells no longer in cellars, bat nas raised to himself 
" palaces " dazzling with s^endour ; and alUioiigh his abjeet sUtcb 
yet form e. conntleBs thrwg, it must be adm^ied that a narked 
change for the better has oome over the dnuking habits of the 
pe^^fe. To sit carousing till half the company is bdow the taUe 
IS no longer the fashion ; and though, fifty years a^, it mi^t be 
considered merely a good joke for a gentlemmi to be found, at nine 
o'clo<^ in the morning, after a night's " spree," in. hjs owm BtI^ee^ 
asking to be shown where he resided, it would now most (crtainly 
be sufficient to rain his prospecti in life. To the in^rsremeat^ 
then, in the habits of the nigher classes, — for it is they who strike 
the key-note of society, — combined with the laudable efforts of 
abstinence societies, and the general diffusion of cheap literature 

* McCollocL'a Di(sCioiuii7: ArL, " Ks?igallM han.' 
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said inatmction, we sttribnte th« iiicr«uiDg tempenmce of Qie 
-vreridng eluBee. "Deltft," Kowever, belierea the check on Uls 
isxcesBiTe use of intozicatmg drinka to be— Eave the mark ! — the 
liceming ^Btem. As A. T. G. remarks, " Delta's " argument is 
suicidal. Aceording to hia own showing, hi* principleB are calcn- 
lated to Btant ratW th&n to foster commerce. But we do not 
fnwt -tittt this restriction is productive of good. " Delta " admitg 
tbat the amount of reronue derirod bj ttie State from licencea 
mTUit be veiy nnBll — wo beheyo, not much more than one per cent. 
An we, then, to be told that this can (dieck bo powerfbl a vice as 
inte mp er a nce f Traly, this would be binding the giant with willow 
writhes ! In our opinion, if legislation ia to effect a cure, it must 
be either by making the price of drink bo high that it would be 
put beyond the roach of the working claeBCB, which would not 
etacticate their desire ibr it ; or it must be permitted to fall bo low, 
that, b«ng no luxury, the people would become indifferent to it 
Seferring to the recent attempts to limit the number of beer and 

Sirit licences in Scotland, the CommissioneTB of Her Majesty's 
land Eevenue for 1858 remark: — " Whenever it may appear 
rieht to submit to Parliament a measure for amending the system 
of licences, we trust that no attonpt may be made to restrict the 
Dumber of licensed hoosea, either hj an arbitrary rule, or by con- 
ferring oil the magistrates laree diacretionary powerB. We are 
not left to eonjectuie, to foretell the resulta of all such attempts to 
enfbrce temperance on the lower classes. Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
since the passing of the act of 1963, have inmished abundant 
eridence that it is not Iw such means as these that the habits of a 
people can be chajiged, and that the restrictions iu force hare 
mcreased the evil which they were intended to remedy." 

The truth of these remarks ia established by the eridence taken 
in Scotland during the last autumn bef<»« the Forbes McCenzie 
Commission. Our readers are doubtless aware that by this act the 
licensed houses are compelled to dose at eleven, and Uiat a dass of 
honees, termed "shebeens," open then, and ply a nefarious traffic. 
To compensate for the risk tnat is rnn, it frequently happens that 
tax inferior quality of drink is sold in them, that their profits may 
be augmented ; nererthelesa, the quantity of spirits consumed has 
increaaed. A colleetor of cuatoms in Edinburgh, being examined, 
said that "the quantity of whiskey consumra. haa of late beoL 
decidedly on the mcrease. I don't consider myself bound to look 
after the morals of the people ; I only look afler the revenue. 3o 
fer as the revenue is concerned, the eicise benefit." The explana- 
tion being, that even though aheheens are unlicensed, more du^- 
poid whialcey is oonsumed in them than would otherwiae be. The 
oolleotor of excise in Glasgow makes the following admission :— 
" There ia an increase of consumption of spirits sinoe the act. The 
increaae of dn^ haa not affected the consumption of spirits. Qlioit 
distillationhaaiuereasedainee theriaeofthedutr." A supervisor of 
excue in the same city deposed : — "There has tieen an increase in 
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■ad Uier 

I be borne in mind, that the duty on whukey hat 

doubled during the last balf-dozea jtian; jet Uie result J 



will be borne in mind, that the duty on whiakej haa been abosf 



It 

do . _„ . ^ 

rererae of what it ought to lure ijeen according to " I>elta'B ' 
theory. And it cumot oe explained hf Buppodng whiskey to hare 
supplanted Bome other liqnon ; for, as the pnbUcans teatiiy, the 
concumption of Bofl drinlu, i. e., ale and porter, haa been increaaing. 
The fact is that, bo far aa legialating is concerned, we have been ot 
tiie WTODK toclf, if the object deBired was not the enrichment o£ the 
revenue, out the destruction of the spirit trade. On this part of 
the debate the tone OMumed by our opponents has sometvliat 
astoniihed us ; for they all write as though the theory they pro- 
pound was univerBally admitted. We are sorry space does not 
permit as to quot« from the " Wealth of Nations,"* to show how 
sound its aatnor was on this subject, aud how far he differed from 
" Delta " tuid his followers.f 

We consider the remarks of " Delta " regarding taxation as some- 
what foreign to the subject, but quite agree with him that it must be 
immaterial to the tax-payer whether he has to contribute his quota 
to the support of the Sliite directly or indirectly. With regud to 
the effect of • tax, we consider it more direct to say that it checki 
coiuumptioa rather than competition. If the tax on any article be 
imposed impartially, and so that all who deal in that artide ar« 
taxed in a like manner, the trade, bo far as competition is concerned, 
is OS free as that upon which tbere is no impost at all, and is only 
rsBtrictod by the muTenal law of demand. It will be obteryeo, 
that we write against legislating for the express purpose of prerent- 
ing competition, by aflording facilities for trading to one class, and 
tiirowing obBtocles in the way of another. 

It is no part of the programme of free traders to deprive men of 
science, htlirateurt, or artists, of the privilege of patent^ji or 
otherwise protecting their works, and so enjoying the miits of dieir 
labours ; therefore the comments of oxa opponentB anent this are 
uncalled for. We lately read that Samuel Crompton, the inventor 
of the spinning mule, having permitted some gentlemen to see his 
machine, one of them, the first Sir Bobert Peel, brought two 
mechsnics with him, who examined and measured it, and in con- 
sideration of which the inventor was offered a shilling. Sir Sobert i 
then mode mules for himself, and Crompton remarked, " If Peel or 
any of his men had taken away a rail or any portion of my machiae, ' 

* Book ir., chip. 3. 

t Since writJog tbs ■.bore, «« Lavs seen s psrliimeDttuy ntnrD of tpliiti ixo- 
Bumed dnring th« last tea jeara. In ScotUnd, the cansuniptioa hu decreased for ; 
the last five by nbonC six mlllioD gslloDS. Bnt tbe dat; being 4b. 4d. pec galtn i 
bibber thui before, the expenditure, KCDcdiDg to a jouTDslut, bas mcrnued by 6n 
milliouB Bterluig. No one can aaj how much is disUlted iUidtlj ; but, jnd^ng 
from the frequency of Beiinrea, it mnst be considerable. l 
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It wotdd have been & theft ; uid I cannot but feel thai Peel, when 
lo came with his workmen, and carried away the product of my 
tirain, was a thief too."* To this opinion, serere though the 
language be, oar opponents donbtless assent ; no iesa do we. 

"Delta" JB rather unfortunate in theinstances he has enumerated 
of company monopolies. Some insurance companies are chartered, 
but many others ore but simple joint-stock companies, having no 
apeoial privileges ; besides, " thev are scattered broadcast o'er our 
native land," and compete keenly. Any one deairous of effecting 
insurance can select from at least forty respectable offices. Then 
with regard to gas companies, it is to be rerretted that they are so 
deepl]r imbued with a monopolizing spirit. We could name certain 
(n.ties in which rival companies existed some time, then, greedy of 
KBin, acted in concert in raising the price. In Glasgow an eflbrt is 
being made to get the books of the gas companies examined, to see 
if the profits wul not justify a reduction in price ; and in London 
the companies, having combined, so little study the interests of 
their consumers, that an act is sought to regulate the supply of gas 
to the metropolis. When " Delta puts forth the East India Com- 
pany as a pattern, we would simply ask him. If it had, indeed, been 
>o Mneficial to the community, would it have been first shorn of 
ita trade monopolies, and then deprived of its existence P With 
regard to the remark about Ireland, we think that the miserable 
condition of that country must be ascribed to other causes than 
the sub-division of the soil. If it were not su, how is it that a 
similar scene is not presented by Switzerland? A host of little 
proprietors possess ite soil, yet where is to be found a happier 
peasantry P Comfort, neatness, ornament, are to be seen in their 
bouses, and plenty in their Wders ; their fields are well-tilled, and 
the finest and best tended cattle are in their staUs, " Let other 
countries," says M. de Sismondi,, " boast of their wealth, Switzer- 
land may well be proud of its peasantry." We may apply to them 
iixe poet B words :— 

" Henreni ^ai, loin da brait, sane projeb, eana iffkires, 
Cnldre d« sea muna sea champs h^r^t«ires." 

Mocanlay tells us that in England, under the kings of the Stuart 
line, the yeomanir who cultivated their own fields formed a more 
important class than now. "If we may trust the best statistical 
writers of that age, not less than 160,000 proprietors, who, with 
their families, must have made np more than a seventh of the whole 
population, derived their subsistence from little freehold estates. 
It was computed that the nomber of persons who occupied their 
own land was greater than the number of those who farmed the 
land of others .'T 

* Tbe Athauuim, to wbieh we >ra Indebted for tbe ibava, adds, that in jostie* 
to Peel, it must be told that be first oSeied to Croni[)toii a place of tnist,Biid then 
a partnenhip in his gigaoUc ealabljabmeat. which were bath fooliahl? refnied, 

t History of EDgland, to), i., p. 33S. 
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The eitnoT^Biry fertormmiM of N. r«lls for Bttentian. ' 

Knnf loaf miut have proved a treftt ! Flour being dear where ti 
ils from, it BoeiM that the baken pnt all sorts of stuff into fta 
bread to mike it It fit aai ktmf 1 (^o italiei are !?.'■, not onng 
he wae afraid nieh palfwUt absnrditr ni^jht eeeape notice.) But 
N. hBTtns made iiua droattJ dnoorerv. thinks that to him 'haa beca 
nterredBke dirtiDcniahed hcmonr of mseorering its remedy, irhc^ 
if mnple. " Lrt tnw* ha a reatiiotioii placed on the rabBtanoefrimtt 
of irhid bread ia maBnfaetored," saja he; that is. put b datjm 
floor, malie it dearer, and the baker will be bettor able to gne 
gennine bread. We really wish N. had riiown br what reaoooiag 
proceai he arrired at tbia eoncliuioB, Does be know tbat it 1im 
been triod already, and fotmd wuitingP* The act fcvlnddingbakerR 
to nee alom, Ac, in making bread, itb« paseod when the com laira 

We deny that competition ie the principal canse ef bankr uytei ea. 
Let IT. read the reports of iDcb examinatioas, and he will find ttet 
the canses are genermllT i^oranee of tbe business enfrgged in, 
reokleuneM in oondueting it, and frequently a want, comj^ete ot 
partial, of capital at atarting. It is unfair t« addnee tbe ease of 
the rrral railway eompaiuea, becanae it is exceptional ; besides, R". 
adinits that the community did benefit. We fsire an inatanoe in 
which it did not The Scottirii Nortb-Eastem Railway, ronuing' to 
Fertb from tbe IVorth, and the Seottiah Central from the Sooth, 
quarrel ; between the two lines are a few hundred yards of what 
may be termed neatral ground, acroaa which neither company wonU 
mn the traffic ; and tbe Strang sight was presented of scnne milea 
of line filled with loaded wagcona, until another company inl«ftred, 
and ran an engine between tho two belligerents. N. will obaerr* 
that the community and tbe conntanies were all loaers. Yet thne 
companies hare no opposition ; if they had, tbia would not bare 
happened. 

Hia cool assurauce in quoting' Adam Smith is only sarpasBed by 
tbe stupidity of his selectiou. The quotation goes to show that 
indostxy must be proportionate to capital, and contains these words ; 
"No regulation, of commerce can increase the quantitj of industry ." 
Why does N. quota this, and yet advocate legal restrictions on 
trade P Are ther not regulations on commerce P Besides, if foreipi 
customers give better prices for tbe product of industry than home 

,es, plainly dealing with the former will more speedily ' 



cuiitai, and so enable a greater quantity of labour to be employed. 
This attempt to confute " Father Adam " by his own wiwds narlae 
proved a failure, we will see bow N. can stand this teat bima^ 
Speaking of unrestricted competition, he aaya, at page 191 :" SrerT 
day the number of manufactures increases. The field for competi- 
tion becomes larger ;" and at lOii : " Beetrictiond upon trade wit 
enttoe others to invest." How opposite causes should produce Ae 

• l»t uid 2ud Geo. IV., c. SO, § B. 
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Next in order comcB " Bithon," carefully echoing "Delta's" 
phrases about regulations dommating, vested iotereats, &c. We 
would ratlier he had explained himself on these subjects. For vre 
consider that the most telJUh of arguments is that one which would 
prevent a trade being thrown open, because certain men have large 
sums invested in it. Time should be given to withdraw them, but 
thej must not alwajs stand in the way of progress. Even the 
measure of free trade, which " Bithon ' is reaoy to approve of, 
could not have been carried outif suchargnmentshadbeen listened 
to. We are sorry that we cannot open the eyes of the blind, and, 
therefore, do not try to show " Bithon " that it is unjust to compel a 
consumer to pay a home prodncer a higher price than to a foreign 
one, — the statement in itself appears clear as the sun at noon. In 
our turn, we cannot see it to be either gratifying or necessary to 
support, at an eitra price, a home producer rather than a foreign 
one. If we ggt goods from abroad, we must pay for them either in 
goods of onrown manufaetnre, or in money. If the latter, how did 
we come by itP There being no " diggings" here, we obtained the 

fold, of course, from those who had it by exchanging goods for it. 
o that for everything which comes to us from across the sea, we 
send anay its equivalent in goods. 

Our readers wiU be able to put the proper value on " Bitlion's " 
remark regarding foreign wares. 

Beally, what silly men our merchants must be to import goods 
which give "general rfiVsatisfaction," while those far more "sub- 
stantial and serviceable are to be found at home " ! 

To " Bithon's " assertion, that the Hudson's Bay and East India 
Companies needed charters, we most decidedly demur. All they 
required was protection of life and propMty, which every govern- 
ment is bound to estend to its subjects. The profits likely to accrue 
were sufficient to induce them to ajlventure ; and if these had been 
somewhat doubtful, we thiak a charter would scarcely hare induced 
them to comraence their enterprises. 

B. J. G. ia asked if be has forgotten the railway panic. We may 
answer for him, he has not, nor will he soon forget the argument 
founded on it by " Bithon." We may state it thus ; — When rail- 
ways were novelties, government granted lines wherever asked for; 
capital flowed in ; ruinous enterprises were be^n ; and shortly 
thousands were brought to beggary : the principle followed was 
nnreatrictive ; and, therefore, restriction should be observed in the 
case of railway companies. Let us try another. The South Sea 
Company received the assent of Government ; thirty-three millions 
of capital was subscribed; a foolish project was commenced; and 
soon ruin burst like a thunder-cloud over the country : this company 
had a charter, and exclusive privileges ; therefore, no company 
should possess a chtu'tet or exclusive privileges. The one argoinent 

VOL. II.] 2 a 1859. 
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il qqite u eood as tbe other, and had we aerionelf adwicect rattar, 
none voitla hare rtpoBed them more readily than "KSum." Itii 
allow^ by all political economisti), that aa prioea are reduced, «M- 
■umption increaaea, and the market extends; our friend, hownrer, 
looks upon ioir prices as tbe "barriers of trade," sad "bag bg ' 
srmpathy with ctieapneas in anything; but the neoAMariea of fife" I 
We (Tonder the reason of Ihia esoeption ; for if hi^h prices, oi'fae 
aajB, cause us to work with c|reat«r coer)^, c^ all tiuaj^ the dMiR 
to attain the necessaries of life aboold act as the gre at eat apar mfim 
industry. Had tbe water been far below Tantdoa, ke woald set 
have tried to tonch it with hia lipa; or bad thefrnitboen h^ atioK 
hia bead,hewOQld not hare endeavonred to rcaritit wiA laabaate; 
it was the proiimity of both which stimulated hia vSVwtB. Ai it is 
when near the winning post that tbe racehorse atretehe* oat Us 
sect, so it is. we confidently affirm, wiUi tbe wwlcing sum ; Ae 
greater tbe number of articieaof comrort or hLmFfftm. place witisli 
hia reach, and the nearer they are placed, the mote yoa eicHe ik 
desire to attain tlkem, and the greater exertioia he will nuuke'te 
do so. 

The readers of the Controvertialitf mast admit Hu(t Hxtij ewe ■ 
debt of Kiatitude to "Alpha." the Utopian pbiloaopher, lAo hu 
kindly treated them to a " millennium photogruth," or a " elimpseat 
the good time cominc-," who "agrees more crless with all tbe ooa- 
tributor« wliTise artii-Ies, pro and eon., hare appeared," and who has 
succeeded in rompmtina within half a doaen p<^s whftt ordinary 
people ei|)i'nd four norda on, — " tire, and let 1i»b?' 

When "Alpha" repreapota British merchants poshing fiwwaid 
"recklesH iichemes or self-HfimindiEement, af^ing no queeticoiB 
about tbe mean* to be employed, or the agency to be used, be em 
e^iually as «hen adrertine to a certain "i^vtem of bypo&eca- 
ting;" he ronfounds swindling with trading. He seems perfectiy 
nnronsHnuA that among commercial men tnere are aa strict monl 
principh'S of honour and iutej^ty, as in any otlier portion of 
society, " Alpha " attacks free trade on the ground of morality, 
fbr the puriKwe, ne fear, of introducing a subject fore^ to th^ 
under debate, and of inculcating principles that are but 
" Vain wiedom all, and r*1ea philoaopfaj." 
Dr. Chalmers, who. in an economical point of view, little esteemed 
free tra le, ppouoiinced it one of the " best and wieest achieremoitd 
of an enliithtencd and national policy," &ti;ai»sof its attendant morai 
benPfits. 

Our friend »eema to think morality to be tbe all in all. The 
universal [iratlice of yirtue, says he, " would produce the greM«tt 
tnin of happiness of which human natniv ii capable." lii^ 
"Alpha," we do not believe; there is something higher, deeper, 
better fnr ihan mere morality, and which yon seem to i^ore— 
" Oodliiie-ia. nliich is profitable for all things, having tiie pto&iK 
of the lifi' that now is, and that which is to oome." 



Ilf JDBIOC* TO THB OOlf MUMITY P All 

Our opponents being now sniwered, we may point to t&e iket 
IJiat only one of onr arguments haa been ffueftioned. Onr illoitn- 
tioa, though attacked, remunB uninjured. Hie sliriit dcject in 
onr BTBteni which it exhibited was fiercely aesailed; the great 
and glaring defect in the i^steia of our opponents, they very aniet^ 
I WW ml oTsi-. The qoeBtuHi presented was, whether should the 
orisin&l high prieee oootiiuiei when the village was extended) and the 
villaffert aofier t or should the prices be reduced by competitioni 
even at the risk of injuring the deaUr by over-doing itP On the 
princ^ie of ohooiing the lesser of two evils, we prefeired tJu 
^tter. 

And now we think the reader eon have little difficulty in deciding 
which course to approre of. He will see that the one, if carried to 
its fiiU extent, would leare the bichway of nations deserted, and 
■hu t up each kingdom within itaelf, rainly trying Sttaa its own 
reacmrcea to satiaiy its Taried wants. The other, with spreading 
sails, would whiten every aea, would tighten the bond of nnioa 
among the nations by friendly intercourse, would cause each to have 
in t^e other's welfare a substuitial interest, that would form an 
entente eordiale which no emperor's nod eoold shake, and l^Dald 
thos realize trade's highest purpose ; for — 

" Tbs bmd of <:Dmmerce ma imigMi, 
To aMO(»at« >1l ihe bnnchM sf nH^JBd; 
And if > booadlcu plantj b« lb< labt, 
Tmdai* lb* ivldan girdl« oC tbt gMe. 

Ha baa bU liiUnsto the oomntoa oaU, 

Tbia flcoinl iDtcnoane, aod matnal aid, 
Cbma what inn aba > aaincnl shads." 



Hottif Section. 

OEIGINAI, POETET. 

THE DTIKG OIKL'S LAKEHT. 

) WMS, Natnn wikh, nslnra wool, 
And how I lon([ to roam 

As it comH in chmu wild, Oaca more nmid the laialy bowen 

The liateniiig «r to |;r«ie. Or nf qoiet onnntrj home. 

And the merrj biids all sweetlj UDg, So a^emii was tbe moeic 

And tbe ann makes all look gaf ; Of tb* wind that wandered then', 

Alail that an; ooe shonld bs It checked fall oft my girlieh glee, 

An eiila &am its r^. It roused m; aonl to prajer. 



POBTIO BBCTIOX. 



W«< uedi boTtrinf roand, 

Mad tbiir holding (und nannaauued 

llMt «lt, kv, whupBing »aaoi. 

And it boind 107 sonl in nronoot 

To thU God who, in his Iot*, 

To watch > Bufol crutare, imt 

Bright (lirito from mbove. 

Ihtnn woo*, nitnre woooj 

Onoa I jitldcd la her chumi, 

And, drinking doep tho bliwfnl cDp^ 

L»j oiptiTO ID h<r armi. 

Mow wkllad aninnd with ihadoirs, 

UrJDjIouIiftiiipeiit, 

And mj poor, wouj, noknuDg hurt 

Ii all wiui wnrair rant. 



link* winter of tho bawt; 
WhoD ■woat-lipp'd gladHH cmm 

To brim Liwi niTitio cnp, 
And pain and foar inoroai ot , 

Look up, oh, than, look np t 
Whon, in tb< palling atonce 

Ofwakcfnt wlnti; nigltlB, 
So wistfully Jim wait for 

Tho ran to gild tho heigbU;' 



Haton woo^ natar* v«o«; 

Conid I f out npoa tier breitb 

Hf hangr; aonl, ob, nonr sun 

Won thai bowed down in dealli. 

Bot,ah!'tiaalliDTua, 

For oooD they'll udiy bj 

Beneath tho ffroan torf by the ehniA 

Thii poor, cajd, lifdea day. 

Bat in that bliaeful moment, 

Mj Bonl, on Bwifteat wing. 

Shall rieo to the fair epirithoou 

Whan bloomi eternal epring. 

Than ths hnngiy lanlia fiUed, 

Thero the weaty an at rert; 

Ob, God! that I ahontdthnieomplrin, 

WhUa with inch bright hopea bitft. 



Whilst Hope hang* down h«r ayllid^ 

And diaini Deapvr'ada^ enp, 
And doabtingi combat tmatingB, 

Loolc np, oh, then, look np! 
Look up ! for high abore thee 

Shimmera the golden land; 
Lmk np, for eyes that lora than 

Smile horn that ainleia Btnnd; 
Look np, for now and enr 

There brims ths oryetal cop, 
Fill'd with the living water, 

Look op, brare h^it, bxJt np! 



F.G. 



TO MT FATHER. 
Ekb memory atemmed the cumnt <il my eonl. 
Or eror lore or fbir had winired a dart ; 
When infancy held langoege in control, 
And bnt an infant's {iraEtle told an infant's heart, 

Yon loTod me. 
' When the pale hand of cold whilo-iobed dieeess 

Freaaed m; yonng brow, or robbed my cheek of health, 
Then day and night with pitying Isarfni eyei, 
Connting each emileand hoaidiDgitas w^th, 

loD lored me. 
In boyhood's careless hoars, when suns were iirigh^ 
And sorrow hogered not nigh yonth'e domain; 
When pleasure looked not on the coming night, 
Bnt Unghed at sadness and half emilod at pein, 

Yoi loved me. 



POETIC BBCTION. 

Id muliaod'g diwn, as beams tha nn on eartli, 
So bewDcd thy smile apon mj nsjwRrd pstli; 
Aod wbtn mj heart gr«v Urea froni oat ilB dearth, 
And merited (lot love, bnt lighteona wrath, 

You loval me. 
Vhen Doe dark daj a hush cum o'er one hearts, 
Aa b; a new earth'd grave we itood ofone, 
And woeful sabs, all bnrtheoed with htr name, 
Came ebbing out in heut-breaka to jonr aon, 

Ton hiai me. 
Heaven odI^ knows, mj father, how m j heart 
la wrapped in thinsj sad how I everpraj 
God ID be with thee ; ntterancs tmd art 



CHARITT. 

"Fdlta, Hop*, and Chuilf , Ui*» tbna ; the Kreatnt of tbtm is Charilr." 
Thebb's a beaalifnl paradise, bosomed in flowers, 
Where the boliest mnocence wings the fair honn; 
Thither Faith on her eagle wing nrges the waj. 
And the wear; ones trusting her revel in da;. 
In the heart is ■ still amall voice, soothing its fears, 
GiTJog sinngtb to its feebleness, dr;ing its tears; 
And the strain of Hope's sonl-mnsic, earnest and calm, 
Sneetl; singa that the tempered wind harts not (he lamb. 
On the gore-sprinkled battle-field world known as life. 
There lies mao; a gallant one faint with the alrife; 
There when Faith droops despondint;!;, Hope having flown. 
The meek spirit of Chant; watcheth atone. 
In the heart meek and Jesns-like Ghari^ dwsHa, 
There the tear-drop of sympath; brotherhood tells; 
Thence all promptings of selGsbDess distant are hurled, 
Thence the light of God's proridence dawns on the world. 
Oh, a most hoi; paradise poor earth wonld be, 
If in tme friendship mated with bur Charit; ; 
Then the b;mnings of chembim borne from abovs, 
Would confirm the glad tidings of bbotqebi:.! lote. 

Pakiota. 

HOPE. 
DeSfiib is blind. On, with a gianfs stride. 

He drags the bleeding heart to deeper woe, 

'Tili over it the thunderous billows How, 
And shut from it alt high sounds that might gnide 
It back to light and peace. But Hope, though lone 

And dark onr path be, sees in heaven a star 

Our own ejea cannot see, and leads ns {nr 



P9XII0 UCIJOll. 

AndnMyVjiflMlliL Ahl tbo«cb tba mnut 

Of Iialn be facMd frto IbM, to Hopi ^U ding: 

Bann-ban, iIm Imki to bnnn, iDd wakn In tb«e 
Sncb fstiaot tnut, that tlia Diiriiw dnna 

Ii bMt and wltnt, u oil mannaring 

BtOla and nibdu*, and do bar rapid wing 

Wafti tktt abon eaftb'a can and miaalT'-I- IL S. T. 



SOAMT ianow Ih* tnairj laugh 
Tbat life'a btat mnnc ma to ma; 
For anr dimmsd tha Inatroaa glaoea 
Of ajra that demb baunad hnbiglj;— 
Tha mnuo gone, tbo lort-loalu flows ; — 

Tba hooM •eBmi full of lonalineii, 
And aching Toida bring ahnddsring feara; 
I tarn la look for lomMhing knt, 
And tbaa— mr Tiaiw bila in taan. 

And tbon art on ita runbov thcooe. 

And vhr* ta itlantlj thay altep, 

I am go, irilb llngcriag )ot«; 

Tbi torf ia graaaaat oTar tba jtoDgi— 

And dark b»Mlb b bright absva; 

And Faitb oomca whiaparing, " Dwlh ia bUB] 

Bu dnth ti life, and baanc » naait" 

Now, thoogh tba anlb aaisia dnolata, 

And bopaa go grarcwud, nnfUBIled, 

Hj haait koowa jofa bafora nnknows. 

And Mraph aonga to me an tHIM ; — 

8be atud* bafora tba immortal ttirooa; — 

I hold tha hope— aha wtva the oawn.— X S, 

TEIBDTB TO HPIIBOLDT. 
Dbtotbd eon of Sciancel Ei^land cluma 

To drop a tear npoo thj honoond toob;— 
For in the roll of ButhV tUnetrlDiia natDia, 

Thine aball — immortal —thnmgfa the agaa bloeail 
No blood-Btainsd cooqneats mark'd tbj bright career;— 

Under Ihj flag nor friend nor (beiaan fell, — 
Thf etrong band gniep'd no wurior'B eword or apear. 

To goard the right, or facliwu Miifa to qoelll^^ 
Bat meek-ejcd Pbmik, with uliTe-branch ontapnad, 

Bockon'd thee <m to trinmpba DoUer far. — 
Till, throogh the loitre bj tbf genina ahad, 

Thoa didat thjaeif become her brigbleat itKl— 
And having piaa'd awa; from mortal eight. 
Dost Bhine reiplutdut in the reolmi of lightl— J. S. 
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AxnrmBM to Quutiohs. 

64. PreaeUng m jwWic lionugk- 
Xaret. — The gnrntjor nity Bonimoos 
ajtj CHU vho " wiJfuUr obsttucts the 
free puuf^ of the higbwij," Boder 
the 72nd se«licm U the Bighwej Act. 
TIm pnachu, duMfare, or aaj other 
panoD, who wilfnllj eommita socb an 
Act, whether by prBftchinjc or otherwinCp 
as cdlecte ■ croird whereby the hi^bvsj 
u obetmoMd, or who panoDnll; ob- 
■troots the free puiagB of the bighwa; 
hj any other nuwu, ia liable ta the 
penaltj, and maj be annuDoned by the 
anrvey or.. — Gahm^ 

55. OriginofAepen^tiiuia. — Galileo, 
when ouder twesty yean of age, was 
etBodiag one day in the metropolibui 
choroh of Pisa, whan heobBenad almnp, 
which waa ■napended friun the Boiling, 
and which had been diatnrbed by acci- 
dent, awing backwarda and EerKiuda. 
This waa a thing MMOiiiiOB.that thoa- 
lande, no doabt, tudobierTed it beforaj 
bnt Galileo, Blmck nith the regnlariCy 
with which it tnorod badowuds and fw- 
irsidB, reflected upon it, aiid perfecled 
the method now in nee of meaiaring 
time by meana of a pendulnm.— G. S. 

61. Hiilory and origin^ lie Pott 
Office. — The onftin of the English 
Fnt OfEce ie lost iu obseuritj. A 
poMal Bystem ia in fact a neoauaty 
neolt of the £rst ttagea of clviliutiiin. 
Herodotue tells oa, that under the 
ancieDt Pcraiane cooriera were knpt in 
readinese, at ^ipoiated iBterraU, along 
all the great roads of the mpire; and 
the necessity of a ragnhw and speedy 
eimaiDDiealion between a antral 
gOTeramint and ila prsvinciaJ aoCbori- 
ties is so abTiaaa, that no one can dnnbt 
that * similar eyetem was in use from 
the >erj earliest ages, when men first 
fbuod themselves in kingdoms and em. 
^ra. Id the same way,ai ciiiliiation 

the fre^oent inCercoEDmoDicatian of in. 



diiidnale, would renit in bringing 
abotit an applieation of this system <u 
Goarieis to the ordiiury parpoeea of 
social life. Sach, we believe, waa the 
origin in this country of what has now 
became one of the marvels uf onr pra- 
aeat state of civiliiation. The very 
word poet ipoiitm, pUced) evidenUj 
points to the italiuai nhere the courier 
bearing deapatchea would find reJaya of 
horees, to enuble bira to continue his 
journeys wilbuut delay. The word 
poilmaiter still relaina its ori^nal 
meaning, and denotes the peraon who 
lets one or takes charge of the meana of 
ConTeyanee. 

Such being the origin of the postal 
gyatem, we need not expect to find any 
diatinct traces of iia earty Liatory. The 
gOTeroinents of earlier ages were by 
no means ready to furestall the wants of 
the commtuulies under their power; 
and it may, therefore, be conjectured 
that a species of postal syaiem for 
personal and eoiual par[jDses waa at firat 



While the monanjh's deapniches were 
ooDveyed by hie mnriere, the ptcknun 
and pedlar were probably the first post- 
men of ibe anbjecta. Afterwards, as 
' edncation increased, 



by priv 



municipal a, 
Iradeamen wonid join to est4bliBh com- 
niuuicationa with Che chief citiea of the 
country. These or like changes nera 
prebably so gradual and unoblrusive, 
that they may wvll have been lost amid 
tile noige and bloodi)bed of the political 
history of ihe pa«t. 

Tbe first direct notice of the English 
poetal system which we have ia bj 
Cainden. the antiquary, who mentions 
cue Randolph aa having been " chief 
po-tniaaler of England" nudcr Qneen 
Eiiz^Mth. It is probable, however, that 
his dutiw (of which Camdea say* 
DolbinE) had but little to do itith eor* 
reapondenc*. Jamea I. appirinted a 
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pnitmulnr (ma Uatthtir ds QnKta- or 
D'EquatR-) to takg thtrte of >11 osTv- 
■poodtiiee vith fortign pvtB, and jnva 
bun pown to " lakg modtnta ulariM," 
from whsDce wa nuj infer that ha n> 
pdd bj tni fiiHl bj hiiUHli Id 163S, 
Chulta I. irtoad a proclamathn for- 
bidding the fODTefuiccoTleltrrs (broad 
otbrrwiie Iban by tbe poat. Tlina 
jcars later. ID 1635. Charlat>tatilish«d 
D lettrr office for England and Scatlind, 
vfni a pennantnt basis of orgaTuiation. 
Three direct Iinea of oomnnudcatian 
irtn optned, — from Lmdon to Edia- 
bargli, Londtn to Holjhead, and Lon- 
don to Eieter and Pljmonth; and the 
joumtj <o eacb of ihoa plaoti and back 
again was to be peribrmed in ail dxju 
PrnvisTOnmii also mode for thaeatabliab- 
mcnt of cn»a- poets, and of other piind- 
pal lints from Ibemrtropotis as might ba 
foond neceasarj. And, lastlj, to enable 
tha GoTernment to carrj out tbe plan 
vitbout Idu, aid perbapi lo afibrdlha 
king a po"er of discovering and pre- 
venting Ihe plot* nhich were then be- 
coming rife, the convejanie rf tetlere 
bj pri»sle meana nai fofbidden. 

We maj, therefore, fix 1635 aa the 
date of the formal establishment of tha 
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et Office, and from that ti: 



was ippoinled ti> report on the subject. 
In 16M, Edmund Prideani (afterwards 
attomej-general lo the Commoo- 
wealth) was appcdntad poetmaster- 
geners], and, according to Blackalona 
(Cora., Book i., cap. 8), "first eatab- 
lished a weekij conveyance of Utters 
into all patts of the Dalion." In IG49, 
Ihe Common Council of Iha Citj of 
London, probibl; in the hope of sharing 
p[oGt£ which were now becoming con- 
siderable, attempted to set np a poat- 
offico of their own; bat the scheme was 
eientiullj disposed of b; a resolution 
Btill extant on the jonmals of tha 
HoQsa of Cooimons (onder date of 21at 
March, 1649), which dechres, tliat 
*' the ofBce of Postmaster is and ought 
to be in Ihe sole power and disposal of 
parlismtnt." The truth is, poataga 



rneonea wan lat oat to fiirm at J*»dS- 
inorawDg nte*. The poat-ralsa wpat 
fint fixed at twopence for a aingte IMMr 
nndar SO milaa, fourpenee aboie SO,aiid 
under 140, and sixpence than 140 
miln. In 1654 these ratoa were n- 
viied, and lixed at twi^ienoe for W- 
miles, and threepence fcv greater die* 
lances, and the reveuoea were tbatfear 
farmed by one llmhj for £10,000. 
In 16&7, nnder the vigoroaa, praclieat 
administration of CromweJI, the Poet 
Office was mataijill; refonnad aad 
ettablbbed "upon neail; the saMC 
model as has aver aince bean adi^ed, 
and with tbe same rate of poMage W- 
oontinned till the reign of Queen Amie;.' 
(Blaekstone, vbi np.') la 1659, ■• 
find in a eummarj of the poblierereniia, 
drawn up by a committee of the Honso 
of Commons, the itam, — " B; poatags 
of letlai* in fann, £14,000," In IBM, 
the privilege of franking letters wai 
olaimed bj the Boost of Coididodb and 
granted bj the king, a prinlage after* 
wards lo shamelessly abnaed, that wt 
learn by the 4 Geo. HI., c. 24 (passed 



n the at 



hat tl 






amount of frai 
cressed From 33,600 in 1715. lot;0,7O0 
in 1763. In 1663 the Poat OSiM 
revenues, then jielding £21,600 par 
annnm. were settled upon tbe Doke of 
York uid his heirs male; and. on his 
accesuon to the thiona in 1685, tho 
revannn had risen to £6S,000 pet 
annum, and wen ag^n settled on the 
king and his anccesaors, tbus becomisg 
part of tbe hereditary revenDes of Iba 
Crewn. From this thna nothing of 
importance in the way of post-office legis- 
lation occttrred, Tintil the passing of tbe 
9 Anne, c. 10. This latter Act estab- 
lished a General Post Office for Great 
Britun, and Inland, and the Colonin, 
under tbe saperiotendencs of one officor. 
entitled "Her Majesty's Poatmaatai- 
Genorsl." One chief lettn office wm 
to bo in London, one in Edinburgh, «qf 
in Dnllin, one in New York, and em 
in the West Indies. Since this stabdt 
the interference of Parliament bulwt 



clllefty directed ta ths promotioa of the 
cflBciencj of the Bfgtem tboB tbuTDiijihty 
establisbed ; and the Uatotj of tba Put 
Office nBolves ll»tf into a men collec- 
tion of BtAtisiic^ (Dd dates. — A Post- 

A<3B 3tAHF. 

Poot-olSce* were not eatabUsbed 
in England till the ITth century. A 
Bystem of posts vw establlabed io 
Englaad in the time of Edmtrd VI., 
Aboatthe jear 1481, and poBtmastera 
irere sppiunted ; bat their baainess «aa 
oAofined to futniBbing poBt-horsei la 
the carriera of the Govenunent, and to 
persona desirona of travelling eipedi- 
tiooal/, or who wished to nnd impor- 
tuit packets npDn speoial occaaiana. 
Id 1 635, Chactee I.' eitabliahed a letter- 
office fur the tranamieaioa of letters 
between England and SootJand ; but 
tbeae eilended onlj to a few tl the 
principal roads; the times of osTriage 
were oncertain, sad Ihe poatinaaterB on 
each road were required to farnish 
horses for the conTOjaaee of the letters 
at the rsteof 2jd.perniile. Dr.Brande 
Bays this eslablishnient did not sncceed, 
and that at the breaking out of the 
civil war great difficnlty was eiperienced 
in the tranamiaaion of letters. At 
length a post-oSce, or anatioDalestab- 
llabioent for the weeklj conveyance of 
letters to ail parts of the kingdom, was 
inatitnted by Cromwetl id 1649. — 



»PIC. ilf 

62. Sieroglyphki. — Hieroglj[Aioa 
cooust in eertun aymbola, which are 
made to stand for invisible ot^eets, on 
account of aome analogy which auch 
symboli were snppoaed to bear to the 
aigecC Egyptwaa tiie country where 
tlus sort of writing was moat studied, 
and brougbt into a regular adcBce. In 
hieroglyphice was convened all the 
boaaled knowledge of their prieets. 
According to the properties which they 
BBCribed to Bnimala, they chose them to 
be the emblems of moral objscis; tbns 
ingratitude was expressed by a viper: 
impmdanc* by a fly; wisdom by an 
ant; knowledge by an eye; eternity by 
a circle, which has nather beginning 
nor end; a man aniTersally mined, by 
an eel, which they snppose tohefonnd 
with no other 6ah. Sometimee they 
joined two or more of these characters 
together, as a serpent, with a hawk's 
head, denoted nature, with God pre- 
Mding over it.— G. S. 
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ARE TRADES UNIONS AMONG UASTEBS OR UEN DESIRABLE? 


AFFIRMATIVE. 


The organization of Trades Unions 






tor one man, with his individual efforts, 


putting a atop to Ihe inbttnuD mode 


to obtun the same redress, or the same 


employed by moat maeter« of iiDpo«ng 
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Tea; among men they are most de- 


secure for the workman the same pri- 
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deratanding cne belween the other. 
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Thar «ad« Ai ^ > Mte Mbe 

to oM, tf WaciiV BMUr ud ««A- 
mm m • n«M *fui <<M*iag, vhiah 
ttoiin^ iMtkBMM of inrtUU^t 
brtM inadpla, m wdl « a pwtar 
MIOM •( mill ultr, ancapt tba 
gimt mtmtt Iki mriiiag «Umn> — 
T. J. U. 

TndM IMm andMlnhk, for lh«T 
■n tb* ooIt W» a whkh Uboveui 
iBMte*{iML TtMraxtlMgdlf Mwid- 
ing graonl «hM mrkiig maa ponMi, 
vkath^i^ to (llnlUs tMf talk, 
wntetbiiTNdtdtiMUon. llMTan 
tka <»lr MM br «hkh tb>r a« aart 
to|MlMr Md Mvdt abant tUr owb 
il U r n lai todMtmiDattMntcofingn 
niteh tbnj mgU to b« pud ftc tbiii 
wtrk, aad dw tinw wUoh Ibtf cnu^ to 
labaor ia a^ nanoiMMi^ tnda, aa 
tMhM. lBlikanwMt,nM>hniM 
an daairaUa ftc BMatm, ao that tbaj 
n^ ba awan of tha rata of wagaa 
whiob anKOwallradtpM) tbahaan 
gf Ikbirar which )uTa bean agraad to, 
■■d to eaaanll togatlnr npoo aoch 
tbamoi aa Diaj taqainot dantaod Uiatr 
attontiai, or ba aiewiary for Ibiit io- 
tweata, asd tha a aaari ty of their pn»- 
party. 

Tiada* Uiaaoa baTJag baaa neog- 
niasd bj ItgiaUtin naetmaDt, ia a 
pnof tbM thar an dMirabla, and tkat 
it rightlj coadnolad thaf an a aaoroa <rf 
baaeflt both to anplojen and anplojad. 
LagliktiTa nuuttroanta an for the baia- 
St of tfa* ooromanit;, for the pnrpoaa 
for (ccariDg thar good, tbair bappinaaa. 
and tbair poioa. Snch nuioiu baing 
thua rcoogniicd, and lawi aat down fltr 
their gaidinoe, proTcg that they ara 
bcnafldBl, and aa each most ba darir- 
abla-^I. T. K, 

When vorbioi; mes, b; their tataU 
ligeae^ by a ptspei estiiUBls of wbat la 
due to themaelna h indiikluala fvni- 
ix^ the gnat iggragala of tba waalth- 
ptedodng power of tha eoantry, — vheo 
Uiey find that, by nauiniag iadalad, 
tbay ikil u eaay jny U daeigidng 
and telfish eoiployen, — whan tbay ban 
corae to tha knowledge that " oDioa ia 
Btmigth,'' that ■ oompact and auitsd 



— wban, aftar npaatad tiiala, <lWT taM 
toKoi thair omtad e&rta aniwiiicd idK'. 
meaaaa, that tiKiT coodition baa bMa. 
battand, that they hnn raind tfc 
aalTaa ■■ ^ socad acale — in bet, t 
while batm they wan lika ainjcle aticfa, 
eanly bnA«i, now, tied ia a bondi^ tiej 
raaiat all attvnpla ta break them, — a» 
wmdat thattbv aappoct Tnda [Jniona. 
Haay beDtfiU, indaad, hara aaoniad to 
wockiDg man &ocn the institDliaQ of 
thaaa udana. Tina, ttaur marolmi, in 
thair nahtaiMM to opprewaii, ham n^ 
tmwi BHwh Dbloqn J, endimd tbanti<m 
ia patient eitance, but tbry well knew 
tha ataka diay ware playing tor, — aitfaor 
(hair iad^iaadeDea wu gone, oc Oar 
bad aaoBdad aDotbor at«p up theaoclu 
ladder Vaifcing man most baallowed 
M ba tba beat jadgoa of thair awn 
caaaa, at elaa they mnat be denied flie 
paaeaaaioD of that intetligence wtd^ 
allow* of Ihemoat igoonnt nDderatand- 
iag when tha " shoe pinches." Mara 
UnoriatB, who baie no knaw]ed0 if 
working man, nor of the ouny aeta of 
iajnatioa to which, at linm, they an 
the netiiDa, may talk, and irnagim it to 
be Tery ooodnaiTe antnment, about inp- 
ply and demand legalating the wigea 
of labour. Enchmay be the piiiicipka 
of "political ecopooiy," but nomaafan, 
aa a rale, act np to thoaa jmocipla. 
If they had done ao, Tradea Uoiooa 
among working men would nerer hare 
been heard of. It waa to reaiat prt^ 
acta of granny, to niae thenuelret 
abowa Oa level of aeriii — lo which, in 
many inatancea, they were d^raded — 
that Ibey' aaw the deeirebleoeai of 
Trades Uniimi, and have to bleaa tba 
day in whidi they were inatitoted. It 
caiuot be granted that on ctbtj oooa- 
tioo they ban aaaerted that power at 
the pnpar time, nor on all ooeaaiasa 
erinced a perfect knowledga of what 
waa doe to otban. Bnl nether eanit 
be allowed that tiiey are not ci^abta of 
looking a&a tbair own Intareit, art* 
that it ia in mioQ ikHie that thay bai» 
(bond the only barrier that oooUlp^' 



pop* BttOfiWifDllv th» iumds iiukd«, in 

nwinnn kod oat of «Tiitnii. bj thoM 
niwu politisal •Dsaoiii; omiats ia ui 
e^s to the mtia cluaot. Ttaa meoibeis 
IS Tiadea TJmau hura, aming & parti. 
oolar oliM gf Uw sanunaoit;, b««l 
deugDat«d, thrmgh mitt of propei in- 

betveen tbem and thaii emplajtia, »& 
aTerjthing vi]<, — u banda i^ aaOBjHnb' 
ton, — illiUnU and dangeroiumaa, nbo 
inotcd to subvert tba order cf thiuga, 
— " VIODg-hBiided and apnioDalad,"— 
lbs dapea oE salf-intectalad laaden, who 
nuke Uum the po^ipeti of tbui will, 
&C. Trades UoioBa are net ecmpeeed 
of aaoh men, but of tluee wha can 1^ 
the graaUst oladm to intelligeiicaamoDg 
the wotkiog oIuhsj uid the truth of 
this assertuu ia bwt knomt to those 
who are io daily iotorcouiM with thno. 
W«[« thsj tfa* ohua(il«n that eoma 
take a delight in portnjkig, iie might 
long ere this have bade fanwall to the 
stahilitj and progTwa of onr ooaatij'a 
greatoeaB. Let the Irttdee UdIoiu that 
■Inadf axist among the nocking men, 
and been fbond admiiabl; adapted to 
Advance them in the eocial toale, be 
pnt down bj an Aot of tba I^iibton, 
as Bome are Ulkiog of, and ore long the 
working mea will find IhemMlvee oi 
level, aod lee* cared for tkia iha hla 
slavM of Horth Amarioft.— D. £. B. 



laiM the price of tMc pcednctiDns 
above tb« market vtloe, oauanptieo ia 
ia eqnal pnfutioD oheDked. If, on tha 
outnr;, tbej conbin* to redoee the 
nagefl of tbtir lalwnnta bdow 1^ 
market valiie of e-iwUf UilM lakoor, 
that Ubonr eaon fiuwe into other shait' 
nela of soplojiMnt, and the iupplr of 
laboor Iten beeomea loi than the de- 
mand, mi ■ oaitnwT (Act ia pindactKl ; 
laboni irill riee rather than fall. If 
vorkmea centua* Id laiaa the raM of 
wigee, or lednce the boon of labew, 



tha; ^ ta eoBfalitcna Li th^lahau 
maAet u indoMnHBt to pieftr that 
trade where tha adraiUaga ia gaiuedt 



I th«q« 

eupphed, and wilhoat an unnanal in- 
craaae in tht iiMMnri takea plaoft, a 
cortaapooding diauuatiMk ef tit lalaa 

of indindoallabotiTialhereinlt. TInm 
mks niaj be adopted ae matjme ia tin 
philoeophj of wagM, profit*, and lahom. 
The nun Uieai m anpplied (o t^ 
market, tbelMS ia thaindividnal wagea 
paid ; the lesa labaiiTSDpp>ied,the greater 
wages paid to each individaal laboar«r, 
— the greater (he demaod, tha tugher 
the priaej the greater tha eopplj, the 
leaa the price. XheraCere, Tradee llaiaw 
oanoot be deauahla, becsBss th^ iqjiu* 
ail b; Creating fiotitmu valvea and 
false po^ona, bath for the bajet and 
lb* aalUr of hdtnu and iti pro^ietK— 

Irades Unione prodaea a itate of 
tatlern^ and aaimoeit; between master 
aiidiUBiaBdbetwesniKlhtbeaeand tha 
public. Thej bara freqaonllj reenlled 
in eolMona of a dutnesingchanotai; 
great eiuna of monej have been aqoaU' 
dared avaj, charaelara have been lest, 
biuUDasaes deetrojeil, maiten made 
bankniEdi, and tha wboU (wmmonil/ haa 
enfbrad in finanee, in morale, aitd in 
Bodal life: tharfen, Trades Uniooa ate 
not dMindde.— Alkph. 

Trades UaisBS are oat desicabla, be- 
caoea tbe^ have proved great injorieaW 
the eammnnitf. " The reaownad etriks 
of the <Uaega« oottoD spinDna caaeed 
the following laaeea, tU. i Wagee of 800 
nannen for 17 weeka, £30,400; ditto 
a,400|aer«nfor IT waaka, £16,320; 
diUoS.WOoMdaDdpioking-rooia hands 
for 17 weeka, *16,3fl0j ditto 20,000 



ta^fbc Wwseka, £26.600; loesaai 



with wfacin the ahnve i^rativca nsBall; 
had thmr dealiDge, £34,000: total loaa 
eaneed bj thastriktof aDeTradesUaioa 
in one lecalitj, £l 12,040."' 

" WhM 6fi0 apinnan etrock irerk in 
Preston in 1,8S6, it is catonhta d thy 
tluBwootof enploTiBsiit 1,330 piaiwn. 



ejOO card-nton bi 
pcivat-tooni iraiTart, 
wokan, anglnan*, fta.; making in all 
7340 who niKrad bj the lamsnaleaa 
tjnuuT of tbe 6C0 ■^nnn* who wan 
MtnbiiMd in a Tradea Unim, and b; 
th> iMuu of thti noinn isSictod tbii 
wantOD injnrjon tbar fellow-taboore™, 
■fninal their Intfnat, and withont tlwir 

Tnda Cnioiu an th* evidanca of a 
ahan-iighted pallet; the; raolt in 
trade iqu^tblea. Th< furagan knonra 
ttaia, WBtohM hia opportunity, and at 
inch timea oomea to pick out the beat 
bands, taku tbam abnad , ku tbem to 
work, and aappliaa the market with 
the gooda which cannot be prodacad in 
thij conntrj through the Trades Union 
aqoabblea. Henn, Tradea Unicoi are 
not daairahia to anj one hat the anamj 
of bia coaatry — thatiaitoi of Ida fUber- 
land.— Nbho. 

Tradea Unions can neither InonaM 



thedi 



dforl. 



inpplj oF tabaor,' for if rilber of (faeae 
efteota are timti at, thej onlj anceoed 
fbr a vary limited time, became foraiga 
production makoi np the defidencj in 
the anpplf , and tlw inereaia of demand 
ia beyimd the power of any combination 
wbich does not embiaea all the bnman 
trnailj. If Tndae Unions cannot par- 
manentij increaae tiie dcanand, nor da- 
creau Uie atip|d j-, they are perfectly naC' 
tna, thereFbre not dcairable. — Ijidkz. 

The aapidy of labour aud tbe inveat- 
ment of capital mnat alwaya aabmit to 
the inevitable lawa of nature and the 
fonndatimi principlaa upon which lodety 
ia based. Laboiir is the poor man's 
pMparty. Cspitil is the rich man's 
pmperEy. Nature and municipal law 
aay that perfect freedom from eilrane. 
ona Dfaitnil ia the fint and chief right 
of property. Tradea Unions aaaume, in 
their coliectii^e capacity, the power to 









capital; they therefore trea- 
pass on the righta of property: henoe, 
they are not curable. — Nbno ub m- 

Strikeaare a neea 



el Tradea Unlaw; ihtj tberafaj ■>•• 
pend the pradneliTe capacity of tk* 
laboorers and tbe profita cf capital: 
honaa, a gnat Ion ia aaitaiaed by 
tlu> eommunity. Strikes caiua maay 
Uboorav to pais a coosiderkble time in 
idleneaii e>il habits ace thus tannei 
and fostered, orime is indneed, viea is 
propagated, and the locial fabric saa- 
lains permanent iajnty. — Daueth. 

It the master bakers wore tn Jau 
themaelraa together as a Tradea UnioB 
fbr the porpoea of raising tlie pioe of 
bread ahora iti maiket valoa, other par- 
sons wonld be indnsad tocranmence the 
trade, and tbe pi^o being snpplied 
by tbe new tradeansen at the just mar' 
kat price, the union nuatara would ba 
compelled to lower their prices, atd 
they would auBer ■ loes aqoai to ail tb* 
busiuew done by the new mastera whom 
their impoUlic Timdes Union had in- 
duced to enter the trade, m. reanlt nooe 
wonM consider desirable. — JnB. 

Societiee tbrtned of the viiioBS meot- 
bers of any particular cisft or diss fa 
tbe oommuaity are beneficial, if rightly 
condncted. Tbey may ba then made 
tbe mediom for saengthening tbe puai- 
tionandimproTing thecosditioo of their 
membera; they may, by brinf^ng to- 
gether the intellij^t aod enlightened 



of a 






T«ry much the efforta of all the 1 
hers, and enhance the nine, by eleratiBg 
the atandard.af their moral aad artistic 
eioellence. There ia nothing eeaentislly 
injarioos iu the sodetita tbemaalm, 
but they cease to ba benefidsl wheel 
nisda the tools of laiy, good-foF-DOthing 
demagnguea, who, for the aappmuioa i 
often imsginary injustice, inaiet on sU 
their fellon-members l>^ne, foe the 
lime, as latj and aa ili.off aa then- 
Bslres. Societies formed inany ooaoliss 
for the In^midition of tbe membHi at 
any other claaa, whether higher or kiwer, 
are essentially wrong ia ptindpla, and 
cannot but produce efil, sod not goad. 
By union, if actuated by proper prts- 
dples, snd gDveraed by pi^wr laws or 
rules, mssten and « 






It tpsm- 



THE TOPIC. 



Biva meuoTO, md claim their own 
proper rights; and in wi doing, will 
alwajB ncMve tba sjmpathj Mid aid of 
an enlighteiwd pablic; bat b; hdLod. 
also nhen guided bj igooraqce and 
laziness, muleis and norkmoi can 
and liBV« loat all that could nndor 
Idi^T aoci«l7 nspccted or appreciated. 
— G. H. S. 

As fiu 11 we hma heaa enabled to 
jndge of the institutions in question, ire 
consider them to be nnjuat in lii«r 
principles, Mid tending to coarert mu- 
tsTS, or fie«-born men, into sUtos. It 
a irorking maa belong to a trade anion, 
he is not firee to lake nitdei a certain 
fixed sum as his wages; if ha does, he 
is liable to ba ill-treated b; the members 
of the sodet; at an; lime. If he does 
not belong, the same bte awaita him, 
when he dares to please himself with 
whom and for what reward he will 
work. Uastera, also, have their hands 
crippled throagli the regnlations laid 
down h;the union of the trade to which 
th(7 beloDg. Ib this lihertj? Bf no 
meana, la a conntrj which jostlj 
boiBU of libertj to all, snch deteaUble 
souras of pettj lyraan; shoold at once 
"be abolia had.— Beta. 

The de^rabilitj of anything is tested 
b; its ntilitj, and the benefits resulting 
ftom (he same. Now. we hold that 
TradeUnions, of whatever kind, are not 
asefnl; and that their resnlts are very 
prejndicial to the true ioteresls of all 
concerned. The; are formed on an 
enoneona principle, for thej fix laws 
and astcrt powers which mnat be eiet- 
dsed by all Mke, forgetting that 
equ slit;, either of masters orroeu, is not 
to be fonnd. Thns, the keystone of the 
arch being wanted, an imperfect prin- 
ciple and a dangerous sltDOtuie is dia- 
jjsjed. Trade unions amongst masters 
can only be for the pnrpoaes of coercion, 
or, as in the buildeia' strike, jjrotecUon 
igaiSBl a similar movement on the part 
of the men; and all anch nnioi " 
ters tee looked npon by the 
SDBpiuoD and dislmst, thus raiung class { 
agumt class,— anything but a useful ] 
er desirable 



unoDgst men are generally for [he pnr- 
poee of mling the price of labomr, or, in 
other words, getting np " strikes," 
which every sane man mnst confess to 
be a great eiil, not only to the men and 
theii families, but to the whole com- 
monity. Further, to rule the price of 
labour is, in eStet, a premium pud to 
unskilled droaa at the expense of 
skilled uorimen ; therefore, we hold, 
they are not dewrable.— Bitkoh. 

On entering upon this topic, which 
has aa recently perplexed the operative 
classes of the cwnmnnity, I cannot pro- 
ceed to comment, with any favonrabie 
lards their existence. Looking 



which 



trike h 



ert a 



day, J 

disorder than a well-concerted soheir 
d' ien^. " Trades Unions" do not 
confer any benefit, be they instituted by 
tTiqib^en or employed. They bare a 
contrary action, as may be proved even 
by the Begistrar- General, whue atten- 
tion is now directed towarda the deaths 
that occur within the strike's drcle. 
So doubt tfaia officer, whose atem duties 
impose on him the ueceaaty of dialin- 
gnishing on the bill of mortality the 
specific cause of (he decaying properties 
of the community, foresees some impor- 
tant tendencies in all anch measures. 

When the free uerdses of labour aiv 
curbed by any counter movement, on 
rfaosesoever psrt it may originate, the 



stagn 



lion of bi 



IS like 1 



e. which speedily 
yieins to me ausiruclive prindplu, 
against the ravages of which tjiere is no 
remedy. Insolence may be shewn by 
the masters, as well as covetonsneea l^ 
the men. Msalen generally consider 
Tradm Uoioos to be inOonsisteDt with 
Parliamentary enacUnent. The 6th of 
George IV,, chsp. 129, is the Act having 



refere 



working 



■ These combinations," says Lord 
St. Leonards, " interfering with the free 
employment of capital and laboar, are 



geious lo the tiaiiquillity of the connlry, 



■■< wpMUIr to tt* iMvMl* of an vbo 



lor iDMuw te «»• 



■ W MrikM briig 



Mlf Pmiel Lock"! 

KloJdal Mt, Md flad nvordfld dMO^ts. 
" Wkat C«t» dM, *od Aidino appnrcd 
of, BHt b* rigbt. Til* tWk*— tba 
i^DDOtMrik*! Ood ^ntart njtmRir- 
tiMta hi^r Ttafatj ifaiD>ng> nr 
iraA beinf tka/dH(*-«!'i mgo belbn 
ll» itrik*, and two-nd-tlipniea hia 
v^M M Mrike ilkmncc— B. F. T. 

Daiao* i|TMn, or mtlNr tn ditMtlf 
•ppMBd u^ lh« lawi irUeb npilate lbs 



old 

kwi of nppl7 ud dooiDd— nid cm 
thanfbra Hldam, if «nr, gain the <Ajwt 
in TOW at their hnsatioL Tha tnidi 
<f lUa aaaertisD ii cleari; danoortnted 
hf Um eompleM failon of workmsa'a 
aiiBU[ for an D«t thalr prioeipal ob- 
Jasti t* gain a Ugh and nnifonii late of 
wac^ a abart daT*! bboor, aod tfaa 
pcatostioa of tbair oraft or c^ng from 
atnuv*'* '■'■■>'*'''P*<'' Wd],atltbac 
pirn Wag BBtarad, OHf agrcA, with- 
M( ooBaidoriag tbe podlioDB i^ ikAr 
a ui pla j ac a , to nuka cartaio domanda, 
wUdi if not at anca CDDCtdtd, thej 
oilhar eeno oat in a bodj, or fix apm ■ 
ovtaia ahop, of whkli to nake an ei- 
ample. Tha raaolt ia, aa Id tha caao of 
tba Ttaaaot boUdcnf atrlke, that tha 
iiiaalrn being thna oomiiclled to form 
a (omUnaHon for tbar oommon protac- 
tioB, tin mm, to tba Dnmber of aoma 
tbowiBdB, ha*< to torn in to their worfc 
at tha old if Bot wane tanna, beatdea 
haring loat ths beat aaason of the jear 
in MIeoeea. aod mbjeeted dtemaelraa 
■nd thair familtea to inimiiMrabla haid- 
atnpaand pnnliona. BaCtbe emplojere, 
being poueaoed of capital, can divart it 
into otlier ehamiela. or (aa hu been 
dona in thia instance) inrita other work- 
nan &oai th« prvrincaa, and tberebj 
defeat tha oljaMa of the miioniHb; ba- 



bothaidca, ' 



onion ot do practical aanriea ; for tb 
wccfcrnan, boog whoOf dependent ac 
alcill and emning of bia baodicrafti b 
placed at tnaoifiat faadrantai^ asd ia 
fact mnat ollimatelj ancciimb, banq; 

no other altanialiTa thao ton '^" 

woifcatlaat 

TJidcna, wbetha it maatan oi 
create nnnalnnt fodiiiga on bcfh ai 
and aboold tbenfeie ba annded, fix 
tbey inraiiablr aagender diatmat. aJd- 
iDodtT.apd dMcontcDt; and beridea,can 
beneBt noin bat a Um paid, and ^a*> 
foia intanated, paitia, who, vUta Ik 
Dwn are actoalij atarrioK, regnlaitr 
draw tbdr well-paid aalariea. I^ ktt 
maaten and men oomprDmiae matten, 
and abandon thdr niuooa. co-<q)eiate fbr 
tbeir mntoal Interoala, and canfiftaaoa 
and coDteotmeat irill one* man ba 
reatmed. — J. H. 

The camoMHi obanTatiMi, that wben 
men arajoiDedtr^tber they will attampt 
wbat aingiir (hej would not have dand 
to think of, la, unfortiinatelr. too wdl 
exemplified in tha caaa of the bnilden' 
etrike, which, thoDgh oommauxd nearij 
tbree monlha ago. etiU " drawa ila alow 
lanj^h along :' had each of the moL 
acted independcntlf, Ibii dlapnta woold 
long since hare termiDated. if indeed it 
bad erer been began: or had each of 
tha dty Brma been allowed to airange 
the dtapute with their emplos/i*, they 
would, we believe, haTO eatlj arrired at 
an nndentandiDg. But Deilher ex- 
ample nor argument will conTinca work- 
men of the fooliahness of the conna 
tbej poime to aecuie, as they imaglDa, 
thwr intereats. Hbtb they a real or 
alleged grienuice, atnightwaj Ibey 
form a combiDation, embracing, if poa- 
sible, erery man of their orafi: in the 
kingdom; a favonnble oppnrtonity is 
aeiied to make the demand oo tbor 
master, which, if eitravagant, ia at coiea 
refnued ; then cornea the etroegle ; tin 
nnion of the workmen is opposed by (ha 
oatDdatioD of the mastera j two boetJIe 
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cwnpa are forme^i labonc wan witli 
oiqdtali and, tLoujfh It brinj^B ita Um 
of thoBBnnds on the field, it nceda na 
propbet to fontell tlie resiilt. To their 
dbovT Tetnin the ffoikmen on their 
old, or perbap9«0Ta«, terms; eachvi 
the otber with diitnut; the bittv ■ 
mony of class feeling is daepened, and 
vainly «• iriah ag^ the timee irtten 

" Tbe great nua bri|wd Om p«ar, 

Aad tb* poor um linwl lb* glMb" 

£Tor oan «e viab the nnioniits aneecm 
in their endeavonra ; for the; mwtd be 
verr tyrants if they coold. Aiming at 
nnilbrmit; of remnneratinn, they wish 
all men paid alike — ^e diligent and the 
dilatoiy, the awkward and the BfaTfiO, 
** A fair day's wage far a &JT day's 
woik" is their cry. But where Is their 
fumess? One sUlling is as good vahiB 
as anotheri not so one man's wi>rk as 
that of another. The mastsr Qiat em- 
ploya a man nnconnected Kitli the 
leagoe woold find his workabop desert- 
ed, and the man must (ddier jmn 
diem or leave; and this is the act of 
tjiose who are continnally praOi^ aboot 



la BhMt, 



the oppression of n 
thej woold fain raanagv ine naaunv; 
they ironld fix the wages and tiie bsan, 
tdl the masters vhom to employ tad 
irbom not, — aye, aad for whom la miy 
wnrk, — and Hearan oniy knows wb^ 
bendesi What em[dc>ren, widi money 
in their pockets and bnuos in ibetr 
heads, wosld submit to this? And with 
mioh &cts before ns,,what most we 
think of those who wonid entfait awA 
men with great politiea] powenf 

LM it Dot be tbonght we are boed- 
less of the welfare of the working 
elasaes; with best intentions towards 
them we write: to Decs would It bo 
more grati^ng to hear of their opnid 
progress in the socia] soate; bat Dsnr 
will they accomplish it by (Naos sach 
as we bare spoken of. Let the mea 
break np their eombinseiiaB, and that 
Dusters tlKirs, and let them ooHirate a 
mme friendly feelii^ — fin tiiey depaod 
equally on aach other — and they will 
see that it is their interest to bscsoH 
cloedy knit together, sad than will tbay 
indeed feel the tralh of tbo adage, that 
"anion is strength." — MoHa. 
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FaMnhani ifulval Inyinyvtment So- 
cUtj/. — On Tuesday evening, Sept. 13th, 
the members of this society held diair 
fifth annnai meeting. Tbe report stated 
that, in Teriewing the proceedings of 
tie society daring the past year, tbe 
committee bad been clnered by evi- 
dences of prosperity, and they desired 
to cnngiatQlals the members npon tbe 
progress their ioEtitution had been 
makmg. Tbe time had anived when 
success most not be estimated by nu- 
merical enlargement, but by the eua- 
teoce of vitality, tbe manlEastatiDn of 
power, and the exertion of a healthy 
influence. Tbe work of the conunittoe 
had been to aswst in erecting a snper- 
atmctnre npon a foondalion pnvioosly 
laid; and Iheir attention bad been di- 
rected to aecnre a fitness for the accom- 
plishment of iha object speciSed in the 



drcnUtioa of a pure and nseful litera- 
ture was one of the most certua methods 
which coold be adopted for tbe pnv 
motion of inteUoDtoal imprtitemeBt ; tbq- 
therefore felt great pleasnn whea tlu^' 
stated that the financial pention of thie 
society had en^ried them to expend, 
dnring the year, nearly £30 apan the 
purchase of new library books, amoagst 
which were to be toand many i£ the 
most popular works, as " Alison's Hia- 
tOTj of Europe," " Campbell's lives of 
the Chancellorg," " Carlyle's FrederiiA 
the Second," " Lives of Cuey, Hanb- 
man, and Ward," "Life ef De^U* 
Jerrold," " Ellis's Visita to Hwl^Baeer,' 
"Muirbead'B Life cf James Watt," 
- Uasson'e Easaja," " Ussmo'b Utt of 
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Uiltoa,' "ViMrfi Punlen," and niiui7 
•Uhis. In ulditioti, Mnnl works bkd 
bHn pmanUiL Tbe libnrj now ood- 
t^td 487 Tolmngt, f« tht acciiliimi}- 
datigQ of which it hid beta found 
nuOMTT to tnkrg* the libmy iheUs, 
and it vu jtnlifjiiig to know tbu the 
ooit a( Iha alicntniu bid bwn defraysd 
bf (pMul eootribalioiu. There had 
hMD 1 gnat increiM in the cinmlitiop 
of book*. Tbc l»t leotara KiitHi wu 
decUedlj more iDccessful thui thoae 
which hid pmeded it. Eight Icctom 
badbctndeliTareditwo of which had been 
giatniloiu. The attundince at moat 
<>r them hid been large, but on one 
oocatioa the inclemracj of the w»ilher 
tid reTtreed ihe order of Ihingi, and it 
wu the tot of a diuppointed committM 
towitneaaa thin audisDCfl and experience 
•ome liltle loai. At the soiri^ held oa 
the aSnd of Febrnaiy, there wa* no 
reaeoQ to Dompliin of a ilick atten- 
dance, Dor of anj pecnniarj loae; and 
the free tiprewoui of approbation then 
giien Diuat be rq^ded as an evidence 
5iBt ths committee were not altogether 

tainmenl, which Ihej deemed to be in 
harmoDj with the deaign of the insti- 
tntioD. The net increase of members 
during the jear had been 107, b7 nhich 
the Dumber hid been nUed to 360. lo 
ealling attention lo the amiigetuenti 
fbr tbe future, and which had been 
sinenneed in tbe programme, the 
report ehowed that the entire coat of 
tlie ten lectures to be delivered would 
•mount to about £35, lo aid in co- 
Teiing which tbe committee bid isaned 
oonrae tickete at a verj low price. 
And it waa pleasing to know that 
neailj £S5 wurth had been already 
diBpoaed of. Continued efiurt on 
Iha part of the meinben woald enable 



the I 
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full; upon the perfanuiDCe of Ibeir 
duties, with tha bright proapect of being 
able to mli» no ineoneiderahle amount 
of profit bj tha course of lectures. A 
sew and veiy impmtant feature in the 
HMaetf'i operations wu a grammar 
cIbbi, which wu being formed imder the 



preddanejr of tba Ber. W. B. I 

DiscDsnoBi wmldbebeld inthsHciMrt 
room on the first and third Twiolj 
ateiliDgi la the months Octobtr I 
Harcb. On the second and fbaitl 
Tueadaji, lectures would be d^nm. 
bj members and Irienda of the aadt^. 
|g cloeiDg the report, the variooa wu~~ 
of tbt eocietj were enameraMd, aL_ 
an appeal made to tha membera to tap- 
plj Iham. 

Tbe ttvannw next gan Ms * 
fflent of aceonnia, iriiich dedand tbe 
income of tha aocietj to have beci 
£iOO Ida. 7H, the eipnT 
£96 2a. IO|d.— leaving a baUi 
hand of £4 7i.8id. 

The ftdlowing gentleman w«re 
choaeu u tbe officers of the sociatj igr 
the jear 1859-60:— Preadenl^—Kt.' 
F. W. Honk. Vioe-Pretidente:— Bar. 
W. B. Daviea, Uesais. J. Toag, 8, G. 
Johnson, and Frank Palmer. Saoe- 
tarj:— Mr. C. W. S. Smith. Tr»- 
aorer:— Mr. B. Kiri>7. Librsrians:— 
Uesus. Mills and W. Dobbia. Co*- 
mittee; — Messrs. Charles Smith, Boiil- 
den. Read, W. Tang, J. A. AndeIM^ 
Hollowar, Boorman, and Paine. 

Tie Amatear Literacy Socie^j— 
We learn with pleuure that this aocii^ 
hu mide coneiderabla pragrees ainal 
we lut noticed it, and that its memben 
are indefatigable in their ezertioni fir 
mutual Improremont and amasenwBI, 
and hannonize admirablj one «Bh 
soother. The papers fiir the ciurU 
quarter ara, at the same time, Tuiad 
and interesting, and display no incon- 
eiderible talent en Ihe put of Qu 
neophj ta writ era. Tbe President vi tbe 
AsBociition for the tiiae bring is a 
joung graduate and ez-BchoUr u Vlt- 
veisit; College, Dnrbauii and as u 
koaorarg pre«dent, tbe socielj lias bets 
BO fortunite aa to eecnre the aarrieea if 
tbe Reverend George Iliff, of the Gnngi 
School, Snnderland,— a gentleman net 
nnknown in tba world of letters, who il 
also not uncelebrated in the North u 
an able lecturer, a aonnd diving nd 
a auccesafnl teacher. Tbe oouiuji rf 
tbe Anutenr Litenry Socislj bar* sbi 



recently elnjM ■ Daisb*r <^ jMaaa, 
himamrj mcmbtm, tha, Bj leftnAlg 
to pMt and pMeot ■dnttiMnuDtit 
it irill- be Bwn tlut gtOtlMMft, d«ri> 
nms of b«c«oling DMOibarf, AanU 
loes no time iO coantnudwtuig wiUt^tht 
SKxetWjof th> >ociet;f, Wmiun WH^ 
Baq., SB,.^ VIiKBiit'g PUce, cUi^nr, 
Ihinii whan) pnafactDHS, ralM, la., 
mBj b«obbuD«d oa ncripboritu^to 
ooTCr pwtig«:— A C<»RBnoMi>wn'. 

London. -• Ortmgt Strmt MiUmal 
TtiyiroreatMt Sttlri#i^-Vl» an- pliat* 
t» bew tbkl Hhi iqwntlatn af Ibis 
Booict;' bns anvMi^^ r«i— ilalwt. 
Svnnly-KTen mnabera luve bMB- a}- 
readj sDtollal, md^ til* fint ttew 
weekly meetiaga h»ra been Ufgeijat^ 
tended. Am^emt* bSTS.bMOVMuie 
for a ver; intenstiiig seriM cf < iMtOMS 
■odMnja. TbemMtuftioftbeneiety 
are held erery WeduMda; tvenihg in 
Orange Streat Obapel, LchhUt SqMn. 

LUtrpaoL — Tht Bgrm WfJroty 
Society.— Tbft tlard Bcenfe of tbt 
menhen aad frinida' of tini ewfetj 
ms held on Wedomdaj ereniBgi ttn 
19th of Ootobar,. ia tb* BCbx^roon 
adjoisiDg the Bjian Street Cha[«i. 
LThe chair was taken by the Ber, Ttma. 
^awaoD (FraudeM of tbe society), wbo 
nanDly reeammnled mob aoditiaaM 
yonng nun aoxianl fer help! to eelf- 
iiDproTeawnt. He gxn sennl' Qlo*. 
tratieiB of the tnitb, that " KwwMge 
k Paw«i;" ^aded to tbe maay is- 
etaneai of great dhd who hue rieen 
fron obscurity, and vere nilf iilaeeliiil 
Old}', and incited all wbo nere dcsinme 
of azteadiiig tbe limiti of tburktuw' 
ledge, or ibal of others, to join i> the 
ColllTatioa of tbetr noblar fa«alti<*, 
neirer, boweTcr, fergetting that t3xn 
vM eometbini; higher than inl^ct, 
and idnung that i^gioa sbntld bs 
nnrtared, aud that tbe Bible ihe^-be 
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adopted as ihe goide-boek dirongb life, 
and chart tc immortality. Ad excel- 
lent paper was then read by Mr. Jas. 
Dalies, " Ghmpses of otber Times," 
*r)iicb f iD>ohed mnob laughter tt (ha 



particularly as displayed in referenoe to 
Literary Seeialies. Ur. J. S. H. Efau 
read a capital paper which was nmch 
applonded, on " QrieraBees," giTiag a 
facetions aooooat^f pillar grisrances, 
real and imaginary, those of graat 
men, snob as Cromwell, James II., Sr 
Joalfbt Bejnolda, Dr. JohoBon, &C., and 
soggeeting ocntwlment as an antidote. 
Hr. Lintim also read an aUe papsr on 
" Satire," its- early, past, and prcssdl 
bielcij, and its nse and abuse, witb a 
claislficatica of tbe varions satirists of 
modem times, together with thtar spe- 
cial dbaractaistice, Tbe oonclnding 
paper waa one by Mr. R H. Cooke, oo 
" Self Cnltare," in which were em- 
bodied many sonnd, practical sngges- 
tioBS, well wortby of being adopted 
m the per&nnanefl of this eesential 
dnty. The proceedings were enlirened 
by tbe dellTBiy of nnmeroos recitations 
at intervala, by Mbbbeb. W. B. Lock- 
man, and Jeabna Pawall, which elidled 
moch applause, and still mon so by aa 
original dialogae, iUnstratiia of Irish 
assnrance, In wbiob Messrs. W. B. 
Ltiekmaa and other members of the 
society per&nned creditaUe parts, con- 
olading with ao ejalagae, nrging npM 
tjie ladiis the desiraUli^ of aaifsting 
tbe Early Clomng Asseoiation in tb^ 
endeavours to obtain a redactiw of tiia 
bonis of labenr. Dnring the evening 
ths refreshment rooms were tlirowa 
open, where an excellent repast ws« 
prarided. The Irbole prooeedings 
passed off with the greateat eclat, and 
terminated shortly after ten o'clock 
with tbe National Anthem, 



LlTBRABr NOTES. 

A volame <^ MS. letters t£ Uacoa- | Lbopold Bakke has issaed Vol. I. 

TKLU has been diacovered by U. of a work on the "Bialory of England 

Passenni, at Florence, and is pre- dnring tbe SeventeeaUi and Eighteenth 

paring for p^lieation. | . Centariea." 

VOL. II. 2 B 1859. 



gap tb« Fnodi naifat^ Tii.^4ai bj 
a Ma of Tiotar Eng^t 4M hr a wa 
of U. GuMt; 4M ^ IL B^ (Uloa- 
tnft br Outan Diri); i^ a nprint 
<]fU.UBoch*1. H.FhlMtMB»rgr 
b iMtwriBc M SUn^M* ta Puk. 

LivaBTDn it ts InUn <■ tba 
Patau A gfuJMlrii la ^rii, dani« 
tba wtatw. * 

Tw* BMT onnlal pap«i^ vis. — Tit 
fa^tU Jfad. tor AiMtidw anl Miw 
Z«alaBd,MKl Jtl/i«iw,it lladni,an 



U can«d Tkt ConUB . 

k to btiag into Um Add Ita* tnitu 

part af lh« joa^ S U kv l tmt wka hat* 



n MniErtBf fa 
iM, and nma. 



Q. Si 

HumA riiada n^ low U a|ip*and ! 
A SoMUidvKjMB, Bn. Mr. Wai»- 
DBLL, of <Ut*u, ta Ajfabk^ hai 
wriltni and nad bom Uw p«l|h a flm- 
aottnged7,>'^^&Ml." UvUgU; 
■poknoC 

WilUam L. Ha^n hM iMaUtod 
TiaOKMUT'a TUImi Pktk Peptrt 
into Fnock, Sir tbi LAwfa Saanllt, 

«fFraimM,LordBaeom, aiVMiriHwd 
In I wniUli Ann bj tfaa hoai* af Long- 
iMMi, b aaraa nliwM, adiud 17 
HiMn. Jmm* SpiddioB, B. U Eim 
and D. D. Heath. 
Akxaoakr SwMi, wba Inpad into 
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Um fialli of a flnt m^ ai 

power of atuiag niKia 

t* be pnparii^ aa hiilaritil paim, of 

■bieh high bopM uv entcrtaiBed. 

Mr. Busell, sdiMr of rid ^iwtfmtni, 
u aagagid on u adiliia af Borua 



TIn cdiMaUp and pn^riatcnhip <^ 
Tha Prmthmttttuijimn tncaficnd 
taiLH. PatlMM, Sa^ latacditwef 
tha gJiatw)* A*MHker, aod ttaa 
rtdaetemmd^ at tha patilisii ar- 
tlolaa in Himtrntiii S. S. Dafioa, 
aathtr rf " PeaHet,' md T. & Bajnaa, 
aatlur «f " Tta JVav ^ao^tw ^ Lo- 
gical Aral,* an auoog tha nMaAm 
oftfaanvrtdL 

Mr. Canathn, w« bcUava, of Abcr- 
detn, i« abaat ts aoiljie Chuiib«a'B 
hrpotbaib M'TlmBoMtiA BaOaitr 

It ia pnvMd, «a Idtfa AngiX, IHO, 
and Car feUomng d^l, ts oi l i to taal 
Edinhv^, nth liaiMiJiii, ■iiViiialj 
tha Td^aaattaaiy «C tha SeMUi Be- 
fbrmalioD. 

Aimt^ B^JM, tha Fmch jMtr- 
i>alia»,bdaad. 

Lout HMuui-aT hn two nhoMi 
af hkHi>toi7sfEogUodni>drte<te 
JMV** ,' though it ia hkd; that Moa 
timg varj Ji/i Japai \ittu IhnrliyK- 
catioDi at ha nriMa alnrlr. 

Tooiua Cabuu win afe, it ii 
thaogbt, nit. m. and IT. of lui 
Fndentk tha Gnat to Iha poUic it 
tha laadii« mak <t tbt ^riig 



at ityiag ■ aav naval bht^ n^ 

Hu. C. CsoWB, antlMiaa af tk> 
"Migbt.<ida rf Katon," and athn 
worki, pnanitti a book m " Mntwl- 
iun, and tha Aga «« lire i^ Olawfcj). 

Cbanoallar Oiabmokb bat ben 
ehoaen Healat ft lb UmraiB^ ef 
Edlubugh. 

Proliwaer Fobbm bat beoi tnue- 
Innd (rov tha Hatnral PhiliiMi|]hi 
ahair of Edhifcorgh to Uw PrinoiiaMiip 
of St Aodiewt, aiM Sir Darid Bttwetai. 

A HamboUt Food la bdng nAeete), 
for tha CDOouragaaNat of aajdeil' ~ 
■denoa aoioag (ha Bartoaaa. 

AJbvt Smitfa hH nnptnad OUaato 
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